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CHRONICLE 

or 

fomc  of  the  principal  events 

in  the 

Life,    Works,    and    Times 


•  Probable  or  approximate  data. 
1S53-    J"!f  6.    flare  outruns  u  lft(  croffin. 

eiJS3**'5S*>    John  Lvt-Y  bom.   '  Touching  whose  [Mary's]  life,  I  can 
say  little  becauac  I  was  scute  borne.'  f.  4(1. 
1568-    Bo<-  IT.    ffilijibns  btjlna  to  ttljn. 
(60.  Ian.  ti.     Sir  Thomas  Bcneer  appoinled  Mailer  of  the  Revels.— 
■ 
,J»).    St.  16.     Juhn  1-ylieor  Lylly,;.  Kentish  man  born,  becam- a  student 
in  Mngd.  coll.  [which  house  was  seldom  or  never  without 

irmsj  from  the  first  foundation  thereof  to  the  latter  end 
it  queen  Elizabeth-  HWi.  303]  in  the  beginning  of  igog. 
taea  1 6,  or  thereabouts,  and  was  afterwards,  as  1  conceive, 


Lilly,  bom  in  the  Weald  of  I 
-  ~J 'Magdalen"  '■ 

i.>.'l> 


John  Lilly,  born  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  in  ijjj  or  1(54, 
became  a  studen:  of  Magdalen  College,  Oaford,in  1SO9,  but 


uMMjiHwr-Ci  fa*.' At  ittt. 

[The  Rev.  Dr.  Bloxam,  formerly  of  Magdalen  college, 
■  v  his  espedalstudy,  informs 
me  "Wood  was  probably  right  when  he  supposes  Lylly 
to  have  entered  college  in  ijoe,  for,  as  ij7i  was  the  lint 
year  of  matriculation  and  all  the  members  of  the  college, 
old  ai.d  young  were  matriculated  tut'clhcr, — the  matricula- 
tion would  not  fit  the  date  of  entrance.  Lylly  might  have 
been  a  poor  Scholar  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 

Wood  reports,  apparently  in  part  copying  from  Blount, 
see  p.  IV,  that  Lyly  was  ''always  averse  to  the  crabbed 
studies  of  logic  and  philosophy.  For  so  it  was  that  hi* 
genie  being  naturally  bent  to  the  pleasant  paths  of  poetry, 
(as  if  Apollo  had  given  to  him  1  wreath  of  his  own  bays, 
without  snatching  or  struggling.)  did  in  a  manner  neglect 
academical  studio,  yet  not »  much  but  that  he  look  the 
degrees  in  arts,  that  of  master  being  cumplcated  1575. 
At  which  time,  as  he  wa.s  estaemd  <i  tbj 
noted  wit  so  afterwards  was  in  the  court  of  Q.  Elisabeth, 
where  he  was  also  reputed  a  rare  poet,  witty,  comical,  and 
facetious."— -Alh.  O.ma  i.  176. 
•JM-  Apr.17.     •JohnLilyeofMagd.coU.'tatcshisB.A.— IVcod.  Fasli 

ISJ4-  May  16.     i   .  ■     Lord  stunt ley,  which  is  now 

■t.  II,  in  the  British  Museum,  Lanidirtvttt  MS.  10,  Art.  10.    il  is 

beautifully  ni'i: ■.:■      .    1    m  On  the  back  it  is 

thus  endorsed.    "  16.  Slay  IS74  John  Lilie,  a  scholar  of 
Oiford,  an  ao  ...        otters  to  Magdalen 

College  tu  admit  Into  fellow. "     The  letter  Is  reprinted  in 
Mr.  VzirMisD'amatiauwrisifJeAxLMs.liii.    EA. 


1II5!-    The  application  was  unsucct 

request;  but  Lord  Burleigh  seems  afterwards  id 
(ended  his  patronage  tQ  Ly" 


:s  thought  I 


t.  H.  D.  L.  I  »6. 

•fit  Axalomy  of  Wit.     -My 

Idled  in  the  hard1  winter  with 
:  first  I  was  detiuered,  before 
reined/    '  the  one  I  sent  to  a 


fas,- 


.„r... 


■.,.    ::■:■:  ■■>  Tl-.'-inns  TikigraYe,  Esq~ 

hiifqffletraf  the  Revels.— Cettirr,  Hilt. 


•Spring.    Eupkuci  :■■'■:  ■'.■■'■.*!■!  published. 

Bt.  iS.     Lyly  i„  m. :!,vi .-,■.-. v-.l  M  A  of  Cambridge.    j(M.  C«*r\rf. 

July  .'i       I  ■ '.Ii        I    ■■!    .■.■ '        ■■.•■;   !':■    K    1-,-N, 

July  jr.     "  t'i.Ci^uod,  Licenced  unlo  hint  and the  si.-vr.ivi  part 

nfeuphues vj"-"— Collier,  Reg.  cf  Stat-  Co. 

Spring,      l.yly  probably  writing  E»pkuti  *xd  Ais  England  ■  the 
EL  27-  other  not  daring  to  buddc  till  [lie  colde  were  past.'  /..  rj'., 
aialaf.  114.    As  to  the  dales  in  the  story,  sn  f.  110. 

or  Passionate  C.  ■  :  .i.:,':i into  rruijftltr™ 

r.  ■;,-,      .-.    j  ...-..■  ■        ■  .'■  ■       ...::-.        :,.■/:■■ ..;.    •■  /,, 

tyrarmit.    To  this  is  prefixed  the  following  letter. 

My  gtxjd  friend.  Ihaue  read  your  new  passions,  and  they 
haue  renewed  mine  old  pleasures,  the  which  brought  In  mo 
nnlcsse  delight,  then  they  haue  done  to  your  selfe  com- 

■voooakisiirn]  ■.  L..i:ig  too  too  busie 

h  ad  be  ene  wanton :  such  i  s  the  nature  of  persua  ding  pleasure , 
that  it  melteth  the  niarrow  before  it  scorch  the  skin,  and 


h    \.::f:„: 


,nh-.  V::.i 


thcrforc  rn 


octh: 


rather  cloyed,   then   quesie,  and 


leofles 


lying.    The   repeating  of  Lone,  wrought  ii 

hrance  of  liking,  but  serching  the  vi -r- 

I  could  firide  nothing  but  a  broai 
dcepe  woundc;  and  loose stringes.  It — ._  - 
and  a  table  of  Steele,  where  1  framed  a  plot  of' 
Whereby  I  noted  that  young  swaones  ore  grey.  I 


here  I  left  a 

here  1  tycd  hard  knots: 


The  Corall 

in  earth  h'lce  white 


.:■..,,,,■,; 


-  ft  » 


rde  fricth  in  the  tire 

:  the  heart  in  lou 
free  from  desire,  altogether  1 


e  land  a  hard 
is  altogether 


C; 


u  thought,  and  as  farre  its  . 
:s  I  must  ncedes  thinkc  veil 


Lysippus  engrailed  Vulcan  with  a  straight  Ei 
nature  framed  witli  a  poult  (bote,  which  pror 


.    ba  1Mb  ths  prima 


:V\.  3-1.    . 

■  '.'July  i. 


1 1  hath  pica 
grief  whereof 


only  ■-, 


,  1  must  also  be  iudged  by  the  world. 


And  for  that  I 

to  be  tried  by  your  1 
world  shall  find  whit  n 
but  yf  any  thinj;  con  1 


dealings  being  sifted,  the 
re  others  thought  to  show 

™Jou™f,>l'know0yiiiir  Li 

And  god  is    my  witnes, 


tharl  aunswer,  yat  all  my  thouglites  concerning  my  Lhau 
ditalt  god  knowcth  and  my  Lady 
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so  ■asata'  i.ile  words  only  this  vpon  mv  Vnees  X  ask,  jt 

I  shew  my  self  *n  honr.t,  ynr  jny  rlivTrv:  s:i.ji  1-tie  '. 
your  L.  as  great  meruell,  as  it  haih  done  to  mc  grief,  an 

shall   think    iru:  ■■'.  .rtunat'.    That  you 

liniinnr  rest    persuaded  of  myne   honest   mynd,   and   m 
Lady  of  my  true  serais,  thai  all  things  may  be  tried  to  y 


humility  submitting  niy 


id.      °      lhon^lfyly'' 


■       :■ 
■  ■!:!.!    .HI™. 


my  Lord  to  be  m,.r.[  hnii.ir:il.le.  -■.'  I  he^cech  god  in  time 
he  be  not  abused.  Lnth  ]  am  to  be  a  prophets  and  to  be 
.-,  wi.hc  1  bath.  Must  dutiful!  to  command.  IhnQ  Lyly. 
To  ye  right  honorable,  ye  L.  Burleigh, 

L.  High  Tresorer  of  Em-land. 

0rmm.  /./.'.  lii,  156.'  Of  these  two  wcrepublishedsoonafter 
they  were  acted  :  lb'.'  odv.-i  ,  in  or  .ii[-.r  15UI  :  all  unto.  In 
each  of  these  pll  ':  1  H  songswhi'"  '~ 

not  jppc-Lr  in  jtos  :  but  were  first  published  by  the 
seller  Ed  war.  I  Hl.nini  in  1(13:1.  hi  his  rcpriju  "  JV..V 


le. The  Wi trie,' 


(he  children  of  Paules      Written  By  the  one,  ...„■ 

Wittie,  Comical],  Facetiously-Quicke  and 
■  ■:  Aits."    These  songs 


I  CB»A.rway  Played  l>< 
,1  new  yearesdayal  night,  by  her  Majesties  Children.™!  the 
Children  of  Patties.  (Prose.)  London,  1564.  [Reprinted 
ijoi.j  This  play  b»  two  prologues.  The  first  when 
performed  at  the  Court :  the  second  when  at  the  Slack' 
friars  theatre.    It  v.:is  -.vil::-:!  in  ;.  hurry  :  "  We  feare  .  .  . 

tent,  but  enamiri'-'l   ("   il^    prnofc,   '.null    commendation. 

Tile   Il.isi-  iiL  performing  shall  be  our  excuse." — Prcl.  mt 

tf*  Black/rifi,    In  it  is  the  famous  Song  by  Afptllts. 

(^Vfiid and  my  Campaspe  playd, 

*-*  At  Gardes  for  kisses,  Cufid  pavd  ; 

He  stakes  his  Quiuer,  Bow,  and  Arrows, 

Looses  them  too,  then,  down  he  throwes 
The  corrall  of  his  lippe,  The  rose 
Growing  "n's  cheek,  (but  none  knows  how) 
With  These,  the  cristall  of  his  Brow, 

All  These  did  my  Campaspe  winrn. 
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both  his  ey« 
U  Blind  did  rise. 
ietbiswTh«! 


Wha:  shall  (Alas!)  become 

•is6V  Shrove  (s)^/^o.a™,//'Ano  Played  lieeforc  ih=  Uuee 

'— ,  on    Shrouetewsday    by  her  Maiestiej   Children  and  ihe 

Boyes  of  Faults  [Prase]  London  15B4  [Re     ' 

J  r.  El':-  [■'...•■  I-  :!■■_  ["■■Mowing  Song. 
Saf.  O  Crue11  Ldu*  '       ' 


I 


Clurine  thine 


k  I  lay, 
ilch  shall  strike  blmde  the  Day, 

s,  Crones,  Sighes.  and  Tuna  : 


Thy  Bread  bee  IrcWHa,  thy  Drinke  hee  G) 

Such  as  when  you  J'fiio  call, 

TheEedlhylye*lnnby[bct]De5paire, 

Thy  sleepe,  fond  dreames,  [liy  dre^mes  long  Care, 

Hli[.-e!l:k.:t]iy/.i.ll l 


eiie-iriclie'on'liewye™  day  at  Night  (.'.) 
'   1.     [Frose]     London    i;m. 


Ti.  O  Yes,  O  Yes,  if  any  Maid, 
Whom  taring  Cupid  has  betraid 
Tofrc-wnesofspitct- 

AndwmiU  i„  i.;. .:,.:■■ 
;::■'■■      :..  ; 
Hither,  and  lay  on  hi 
Eur,  O  Yes,  O  Yes,  has  an,  iu», 

Is  any  co«n,  '    ' 
Which  [asai-=arie,  umu, 
Atl$-  Here  stands  the  Thinfe, 
liilber,  and  lay  no  him  h 
Zaf.  Is  snj  one  vndone  by  fire, 

Heine;  cfl-iitl-'L    ■!'  h.-r  ;-..., 
Ally    ^;,l:ie  by  hicke  thought! 

1      Whatbc'eV 

(si  Midas.    Plaied  before  the  Qve 
tvyelfe  day  at  night,  By  the  Children 
Lomlnn  ]Sj>J.     In  Act  IV.    Apollo  at 
wvercignty   in  music,  before  Midas  and  some 
^jW/o  sings 

ABonEOfZI(i/*«  to  IheLnte. 
AM-  My  DaphnS*  Haire  is  twisted  Gold, 
■Bright  starrcs  a-piccc  her  Eyes  doe  hold. 
My  DtpA/iSs  Bruw  inthrunes  the  Graces, 
My  Zte/Aw's  I.:.:.v.iK-  stains  all  l-ac*. 
On  /■::.-.:  •</-■.  Clicckc  grow  Row  and  Chen 
"  i  n.:,'-:.ii/i  Lip  a  sweeter  Berry, 

spine's  snowy  Hand  bill  touch'd  does  mr 
no  heauenlicr  Warmth  is  feh, 
•te's  voice  nines  all  the  Spheres, 
i^s  Musicti  iharmes  all  tares. 
.  tbus  to  sin£  her  pray  se, 

An's  Syrinx  was  a  Girie  indeed, 

';■     -■ 

Nur'lhuc.  nor  Lute,  nor  GiHerac 'can, 

With  tees  imug,  and  round  as  PeaVha,13' 

«lir>  .'■.„.,■  :,linll  Hoe  begins  to  play, 
With  ,ian.:ii-,s  we:.™.. ut  Night  and  Day: 
Drone  his  Hum  laves  by. 


eu-td    ■■!■.:..■ 

■ 

Itiel.liil1-- 
:,,,■.!   I: 


Mis 

.oulli  with  w 
l..th..n;h  li 


'■-■    '  '  I'tl.i  i  ■■ i:.;.|  , 


mi.  6  Cupid!   Monarch  ouer  Kings, 
Whr.jci\.i.-  lust  thou  feete  and  winpT 
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When  Ihon  wound's!  a  lender  hart. 

Thy  wings  being  dip'd,  and  feete  held  still, 

Thy  Bowe  so  many  could  not  kill. 

Who  highest  sits,  the  iramui  or  the  foole  i 
Foolesinlouescolledgc 
Haue  fane  more  knowledge 
ToReadeawomanoucr. 

That  fooles  plcnst  women  beat. 
We  hire  no  accounts  from  the  office  of  the  Revels  sii 
IjSo.— CelliiT,  If.  D.  L.i.,  ]fll. 
A  book  wns  anonymously  published  m  the  Ma 

■uill  a*  batch,:.  Alias  ^   *BI  /or  wy  Gad  « 
crac/ami  Ikisnul.    Or  -d  Ceuntrit cuffi,"  Re. 

'iabrkl  Jljrv.i-.Lr.  ;1..- ...;:-.-....!  ,,.■:-  i  „ilwrtmf' 
rogation  Ithe  Ixitik  »a(  published  in  IJ9J  i  hut  this  part  i* 
dated  At  Trinitie  Hall.  5.  November  ijBjJ  thus  charges 
Lyly  with  its  authorship,    [f.  69.] 

Pap-hatchet  (for  Ihe  name  of  thy  good  nature  is  pittyfully 
BTfimrc  ~qsfn  :  :  ■■..■■'■  hi  the  Haunv. 

"  phues  hatched  I  he  c. 

latchct:)  ihatold  at~ 


modell  of  a  TenrnTbtXAIl 
I  would  I  were  so  compendious  as  to  expresse  my  hopes, 
my  fortunes,  my  ouerthirts  [f  thwarts]  in  two  syllables,  as 
marchanado  riches  in  fewe  Ciphers,  Rut  I  feare  to  com!" 
the  error  1  discomend,  tediou'Lnes,  like  one  that  vuwed 
search  out  what  tyme  was,  spent  all  his,  and  knewe  yl  n 
I  was  entertayned  your  Maiesties  seruant  by  your  ow 
grarjousfauour,  strengthened  with  condici:>i:"  tut  i  shot 
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aome  good  fines,  or  forfeitures 
full  of    these  most  false  traitor 
come  by  the  Kcvells,  I  may  pra 


Is  that  though  they  hi 
to  be  slowe.     A  too* 

nary  of  my  freinds,  h 


mts    I   might  pott  in  Tene- 
sw.t  Ifi'lM.     Some  lande 
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■a,  that  seeing  nothing  wrll 
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LyvvStasure?- 
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ing.    Thus  casting  vpp  [he 
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like  his  that  haucing  folloued  the  Court  tenn   years   for 
recompense  of  his  sciuts  committed  a  ftobbcric  and  tooko 
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:r  Highnesse.     By  Iohn  Lyllic,  maister  of  Ails. 

-  :.•  m>]Alan>i    As  it  hath  bene  sun- 
tetl  by  the  Children  nf  Po-lcs.     [Chiefly  in 

;.„-., -V  M,.;'im»rfk,^is.    A  Wittic  and  Courtly  Pas- 
,   wrumi    by   Mr.  lohn  Lyllie.     First  playd   by  the 
rcn  of  Paulci,  and  now  by  the  Children  of  the  Chap- 
pen.    [Prose.]    London,  ,031. 
From  Rtguttro/SrJartAotoMeiv.quaKd  by  Mr.  Collier. 
My   3.     "John,  sonne  of  John  Lillye,  gent.,  was  baptised.' 
M.,y  11.     '  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Lyllye,  gent.,  ivas  baptised. 
Novjo-    set.  s>.    "John  Lyllie,  gem, wbj  buried.1 
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INTRODUCTION, 

■He  prefent  work  is  a  reprint  of  a  great 
1  bibliographical  rarity.  Euphues,  once  so 
famous,  has  almoft  difappeared  from  among 
I  Englifh  books.  Even  now  the  number 
of  its  various  editions  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  abfolute  certainty.  No  one  library  has  a 
fet  even  of  its  afcertained  iffues;  the  copies  of  which 
are  fcattered  through  the  public  and  private  collections 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  lafl  edition  was  printed  in  1636 — two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  ago.  During  this  period,  this 
work  has  been  fubjected  to  increafmg  obloquy ;  and 
for  the  lafl  hundred  years,  in  fo  far  as  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  at  all,  it  has,  for  the  molt  part,  been  treated 
as  an  abfurdity,  a  byword,  a  literary  fcare-crow.  Yet 
in  the  greatefl  age  of  Englifh  literature,  Lyly  held  a  high 
place.  Euphues  was  his  firll  work.  It,  at  once,  made 
him  famous  :  fo  famous  indeed,  that  it  is  furprifing  that 
fimple  curiofity  did  not  provoke  an  earlier  reprint 

A  brief  account  of  the  prefent  iffue  may  be  advifable. 

Mr.  Henry  Morley,  then  a  ProfefTor  of  the  Engli[h 
Language  and  Literature  at  King's  College,  now  of 
Univeriity  College,  London,  in  preparing  his  article 
on  Euphuism,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  April,  1861,  commifijoned  the  well-known  book- 
merchants  in  the  Strand,  to  obtain  for  him  a  copy  of 
Euphues.  In  due  time  one  was  fupplied  :  the  parts 
of  which — unhappily  wanting  the  firit  five  leaves  of  the 
firfl  part,  and  the  lafl  leaf  of  the  fecond— proved  to 
be  of  the  years  1579  and  1580  :  dates  earlier  than 
thofe  generally  known,  but  not  than  thofe  which  have 
long  fince  been  in  the  Malone  collection,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
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It  was  not  till  the  prefent  month,  September,  1868, 
that  an  infpection  of  thefe  Bodleian  copies  eflablifhed — 
what  was  in  part  known  to  Malone — that  there  were 
two  editions  of  each  part,  in  their  firft  years  of  pub- 
lication :  and  that  of  thefe  Profeffor  Morley's  copies 
happened  tobetheearlier:  in  fact,  the  only  known  copies 
of  the  Edittones  prineipes  of  the  entire  book. 

Unfortunately,  this  unexpected  information  came 
too  late  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  prefent  edition. 
Theoretically,  what  is  required  is  Profeffor  Morley's 
texts,  collated  with  the  Bodleian  copy,  (No.  7 13) :  and 
then  again,  with  the  next  earliefl  editions  printed,  fay 
1580  (?)  and  1581  (?)  refpeftively.  Six  editions  in 
the  firft  two  years. 

What  the  reader  now  has,  is  Profeffor  Morley's 
texts  collated  with  the  earlieil  editions  previoully 
acceffible  to  me,  viz.,  1581  and  1582  refpectively,  i.e., 
years  fubfequent  to  the  original  iffue,  in  each  cafe. 

This  collation,  however,  proves  that  Lyly's  correc- 
tions were  almoft  entirely  verbal  and  grammatical,  and 
that  the  original  text  was  never  fubftantially  altered 
by  him :  alfo  that  his  only  augmentation  was  his  addrefs 
to  the  'Gentlemen  Schollers  of  Oxford,'  which  he 
affixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Euphues.  The  Anatomy 
of  Wit, — the  Bodleian  copy  of  i579.t 

In  the  prefent  work,  the  fources  of  each  part  of  the 
text  have  been  clearly  indicated.  The  prefatory 
portion  of  the  firft  part, — having  been  taken  from  a 
later  edition, — has  been  affixed  to  it :  it  being  uncertain 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  two  firil  prefaces  were 
fubfequently  varied  :  the  third  being  indubitably  an 
addition  to  the  original  iffue.  Variations  or  additions 
of  words,  and  of  important  letters  in  words,  from  the 
firft  editions,  are  inferted  between  [  ].  Words  in  thofe 
editions,  fubfequently  omitted  are  afteriflced  •. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is  that  a  perufal  of  the 
prefent  work  will  probably  convince  the  reader,  that  he 
has  not  only  Euphucs — the  miffing  leaves  excepted — 

t  Step.  30. 


as  it  was  firfl  itTtied  from  the  prefs,  but  alfo  as  John 
I-yly  afterwards  revifed  it. 

A  book  may  be  of  great  bibliographical  rarity,  yet 
of  no  hiiloric  interefl  or  intriniic  value.  Euphues  is  of 
all  three. 

When  a  book,  heavily  abufed,  is  thus  recovered 
from  oblivion,  and  found  to  be  not  fo  bad  as  it  has 
been  reprefented,  the  tendency  may  be  to  over-eflimate 
it  It  may  be  ufeful,  therefore,  to  gather  together  the 
principal  opinions  expreffed  upon  Lyly  and  Euphues, 
in  his  own  age  and  fince  :  not  lb  much  to  try  the  book 
by  the  critics,  as  the  critics  by  the  book  ;  giving  the 
quotations  pretty  fully,  to  exhibit  the  occafion,  tone, 
and  general  purport  of  the  criticifm  as  well  as  the 
pre  cife  reference.  The  earlier  opinions  are  but  evidence 
of  the  influence  of  Euphues,  and  the  reputation  of  its 
author :  the  later  will  incidentally  give  its  pofition  in 
the  Elizabethan  literature,  as  realized  by  fome  oi  our 
modem  Englilh  fcholars. 

Euphues  appeared  in  1579  and  1580,  and  by  1586 
each  part  had  probably  gone  through  five  editions. 

In  1586,  William  Webbe,  Graduate,  publifhed  A 
Difcourfe  of  Etiglijh  Poetrie — of  which  only  two  copies 
are  known,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  t — in 
which  he  adduces  Euphues  as  a  proof  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  Englilh  language  for  Heroic  verfe ;  fine 
more  than  demonflrated  by  Milton. 

Nowe  will  I  fpcake  fomewhat,  of  that  princelie  part  of  Poetrie, 
wherein  are  difplaied  the  noble  actes  and  valiant  exploits  o! 
puilTautit  Captaines,  expert  fouldiers,  wife  men,  with  the  famous 
reportes  of  auncient  times,  fuel:  as  are  the  Heroycall  workes  of 
Hemcr  in  Greeke,  and  the  heauenly  verfe  of  Virgih  sEntidos  in 
Latine  :  which  workes,  comprehending  as  it  were  the  fumme  and 
grounde  of  all  Poetrie,  are  verilie  and  incomparably  the  beft  of 
all  other.  To  thefe,  though  weeliaue  no  Englilh  worke  aunfwer- 
able,  in  refpeift  of  the  glorious  ornaments  of  gallant  handling ; 
yet  our  auncient  Chroniclers  and  reporters  of  our  Countrey 
affayrcs,  come  mofl  neere  them  :  and  no  doubt,  if  fuch  regard* 
of  our  Englilh  fpeeche,  and  curious  handling  of  our  verfe,  ' 
1  W.  C-  HwUtt.  Uandbtk.    Ed.  1861. 
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beene  long  fince  thought  vppon,  and  from  time  to  time  beeoe 
pollifhed  and  bettered  by  men  of  learning,  judgement,  and 
authority,  it  would  ere  this,  haue  matched  them  in  all  refpe&s. 
A  manifelt.  example  thereof,  may  bee  the  great  good  grace  and 
fweet  irayne,  which  Eloquence  hath  attained  in  our  fpeeche, 
became  it  hath  had  the  helpe  of  fuch  rare  and  finguler  wits,  as 
from  time  to  time  myght  flill  adde  fome  amendment  to  the 
fame.  Among  whom  I  thinke  there  is  none  that  will  gainfay, 
but  Matter  John  Lilly  hath  deferued  mofle  high  commendations, 
■s  he  hath  ftept  one  fteppe  further  therein  than  any  either  before 
or  fince  he  firfi  began  the  wyttie  difcourfe  of  \\\s  Eiip/ities.  Whofe 
workes,  furely  in  refpccte  of  his  finguler  eloquence  and  braue 
compofition  of  apt  words  and  fentences,  let  the  learned  examine 
and  make  tryall  thereof  thorough  all  the  parts  of  Kethoricke,  in 
fitte  phrafes,  in  pithy  fentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing 
fpeeche,  in  plaine  fence,  and  furely  in  my  iudgement,  1  think 
he  wyll  yeelde  him  that  verdict,  which  Quiiilillian  giueth  of 
bothe  the  befl  Orators  Demoflhina  and  Tutly,  that  from  the 
one,  nothing  may  be  taken  away,  to  the  other,  nothing  may  be 
added.  Gut  a  more  neerer  example  to  prooue  my  former  affertion 
true,  {I  means  ye  meetneffe  of  our  fpeeche  to  receiue  the  belt 
forme  of  Poetry).     .     .     .    £,  i.  6.     Ed.  1586. 

In  1588,  John  Eliot — who  publifhed   Ortho-epia- 
Gallica,  Eiwts  Fruits  for  the  French  in  1593 — prefixed 
the  following  to  Greene's  Ptrimedes.  The  Blacks  Smith. 
Au  R.  Greene  Gentilhomme. 


a  beaux  efcrits,  Greene,  iu  fais  apparoiftri 
Que  de  la  dofte  Sceur  tu  as  pris  ta  naiRance. 
Marot  et  de-Momay  pour  le  langage  Francois : 
Pour  l'Efpaignol  Gueuare,  Eoccace  pour  le  Torcan 
Et  le  gentil  .Sltklan  rcf.iii  ['Allemand  : 
GREENE  et  Lylli  tous  deux  raffineurs  de  l'Angloii 
Greene  a  ton  Marefchal  monflrant  fon  arte  diuii 
Moul6  d'vne  belle  Idee  :  fa  plume  efforee 
Vole  vifle  et  haute  en  parolle  empennee  ; 
Snu  flile  d'vn  beau  difcours  portant  la  vraie  mine 
Courage,  done  ie-dis,  mon  amy  Greene,  courage, 
Mefprif.   J  - 


efprife  des  chiens,  corbeaux  et  chathuans  la  rage 
Et  (glorieux)  endure  leur  malignante  fiirie. 
Zoyle  arriere,  arriere  Momus  chien  enrage, 
Furieux  maftin  hurlant  au  croiffsnt  argent^, 
A  GREENE  iamals  nuyre  fauroit  ta  calomnie.      I.  Eliote. 

On  9  Dec.  1588,  was  licenfed  to  John  Wolfe,  one  of 
Robert  Greene's  many  works,  entitled  Aicida  Greenes 
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Metamorphofts,  but  of  this  edition  no  copy  is  known. 
A   fecond  edition  was  publiflied  in  1617,  of  which 
there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian.    Among  the  prefatory 
poems,  is  the  following : — 
fnlaudem  Roberti  Greni,  Cantab,  in  Artibus  MagiflrL 

OLira  prteclaros  feripfit  Chaucrrus  ad  Anglos, 
Auren  metra  fuis  patrio  fermone  refundens : 
Poft  hunc  Gmuirus,  poll  hunc  fua  carmina  Lydgatt, 
Pottque  alias  alij  fua  metra  dedere  Britannia, 
MulOs  pott  annis,  coniungens  carmina  profis. 
Floruit  Afcamus,  Ckekus,  Gafeoynus,  et  alter 
Tullius  Anglorum  nunc  viucns  Lillius,  ilium 
Confequitur  Grtnits,  prreelarus  vterque  Poeta. 

Robert  Greene  and  Thomas  Lodge  took  up  the 
fubjeft  of  Euphues,  where  Lyly  left  off. 

In  1589,(16^1  edition,  1587)  Greene  publifhedjWiwa- 
phon.  Camillas  alarum  to  jlumberirtg  Euphues,  in  his 
melancholic  Cell  at  Silexedria;  prefixed  to  which  are  fix 
ilanzas  by  Henry  Upchear,  gentleman.  In  laudern  Au- 
thoris.  Dijlichon  amoris :  of  which  the  third  runs  thus  ;- 

Of  all  the  flowers  a  Lillie  once  I  lou'd, 

Whofe  labouring  heautie  brnncht  it  felfe  abroade; 
But  now  old  age  his  glorie  hath  remoud, 
And  Greener  obiectes  are  ray  eyes  abroade. 
In  1587,  Greene  alfo  publiflied  Euphues  his  eenfurc 
to  Philautus,  &c. 

In  1590,  Lodge  publiflied  his  Eofalynde  Euphues 
Golden  Legacie  found  after  his  death  in  his  Cell  at 
Silexedra.  This  work  is  the  foundation  of  Shake- 
fpeare's  As  you  Like  it. 

In  pairing  by  Gabriel  Harvey's  counter-abufe  of 
Lyly,  in  Pierces  Supererogation  or  A  New  Prayfe  of  The 
Old  Affe  [t.  e.,  T.  Nafh]  1593,  to  Lyly's  Pafpe  with  an 
Hatchet  oi  1589:  we  jot  the  following  fample  of  the 
amenities  of  literature  then  cunent. 

Nafh.  the  Ape  of  Greene,  Greeue  the  Ape  of  Euphues,  Euphues, 
theApeof  Enuie.    p.  141. 

In  1596,  [Epiflle  dated  Nov.  5],  Lodge,  in  a  work 
entitled  Wits  Miferie,  and  the  Worlds  Madntfft:  Dif- 
covering  the  Deuils  Incarnate  of this  Age :  thus  writes: — 

Diuine  wits,  for  many  things  as  fufficient  as  all  antiquity  (I 
fpeate  it  Dot  on  flight  funnife,  but  confederate  iudgemert).  , 
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Lilly,  the  famous  for  facility  in  difcourfe  t  Spencer,  beft  read  in 
ancient  Poetry:  Daniel,  choife  in  word,  and  inuentioo  ;  Drai/en, 
diligent  and  formall :    Th.  Na?i,  true  Enghlh  Aretinc.     /.  57. 

In  1598,  Francis  Mekes,  M.A.  of  both  Univerfities, 
in  his  Palladis  Tamia.  Wits  Treasury.  Being  the 
Second  Part  of  Wits  Commonwealth,  thus  fpeaks  of 
Lyly,  twenty  years  after  the  compofition  of  Euphues. 

The  beft  farComedyamongft  va  bee,  Edward  Hatle  of  Oxforde, 
Doctor  Gagerot  Oiforde,  Maiiler  Rowley  once  a  rare  Scholler 
of  learned  Pembrooke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Maiiler  Ed-jiardr  one 
of  her  Maiefties  Chappell,  eloquent  and  wittie  John  Lilly, 
Lodge,  Gafcoyne,  Greene,  Shake/peart,  Thomas  Najk,  Thomas 
Heywood,  Anthony  Afundyt  our  bed  plotter,  Chapman,  Porter, 
Witjon,  Matkway,  and  Henry  Ckittte.    fat.  284. 

In  1599,  was  firft  acted  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  Every 
Man  out  of  His  Humour,  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  ridiculed  Euphuifra,  in  the  character  of  Faftidious 
Brifk,  who  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  preface  to  the  piece. 

s,  arfefting  courtier,  one  that  wears  clothes  wells 
:  pracWed  by  his  glafs  how  to  falute  ;  fpeak, 
;,  not  with  Handing  the  bale  viol  and  tobacco : 
(wears  tcrfly,  and  with  variety  ;  cares  not  what  lady's  favour  he 
belies,  or  great  man's  familiarity  :  a  good  property  to  perfiuue 
the  boot  of  a  coach.  He  will  borrow  another  man's  horfe  to 
praife,  and  backs  him  as  his  own.  Or,  for  a  need,  on  foot  can 
poll  himfelf  into  credit  with  his  merchant,  only  with  the  eing'e 
of  his  fpur,  and  the  jerk  of  his  wand. 

In  Act  V.,  Scene  X.,  Jonfon  makes  Fallace  (Deliro's 
wife,  and  idol)  thus  fpeak  to  this  courtier : — 

O  Mailer  Brifk  {as  'tis  in  Euphues)  'Hard  is  the  choice, 
when  one  is  compell'd  either  by  filcnce  to  die  with  grief  or  by 
speaking  to  living  with  ihame.* 

On  '30  November  1606  John  Lyllie  gent  was  buried' 
at  St.  Bartholomew  the  Lefs,  London. 

In  1623,  was  publifhed  the  firft  folio  edition  of 
Shakef  peare's  plays.  In  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  pre- 
fatory verfes,  Lyly  occupies  rather  a  prominent  pofition. 

My  Shake/plan,  rife  ;  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenfer,  or  hid  Beaumont  lye 

A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  roome  : 
Thou  art  a  Monument,  without  a  tomhe, 

And  art  aliue  ftill,  while  thy  Booke  doth  liue, 
And  we  haue  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  giue. 
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That  I  no!  mixe  thee  lb,  my  braine  excufes  ; 
I  mean  with  great,  bul  difpurtion'd  Mu/es: 

For,  if  1  ili'jiig-lii  my  judgement  were  of  yecres, 
I  ihould  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  peeres, 

And  tell,  how  farre  thou  didft  our  Lity  out-fhine, 
Or  fporting  Kid,  or  Marltnva  mighty  line. 
In  1627,  Michael  Drayton  publifhed  a  folio 
volume  of  poems,  the  firft  of  which  is  entitled  The 
Battaik  of  Agincourt.  At  the  end  of  this  volume, 
among  Ekgks  upon  fundry  occafums,  is  a  poem  '  To 
my  moft  dearely  loued  friend  Henery  Reynold  of 
Poets  and  Poefie'  This  piece  of  rather  fevere  criticifm 
has  the  following : — 

Gafcoine  and  Churchyard  after  them  againe 

In  the  beginning  of  Eliza's  raine, 

Accoumjjteil  wure  grcss  Mcierer!  many  a  day, 

But  not  infpired  with  bratte  lier,  had  they 

Liu'd  but  a  little  longer,  they  had  feene, 

Their  workes  before  them  '.■■  Iirrje  buried  been*. 
Grauc  morrall  Sfittteer  after  thefe  came  on 

Then  whom  1  am  [icrfwaded  there  was  none 

Since  the  blind  Bard  his  Iliads  vp  did  make, 

Fitter  a  tafke  like  that  to  vndertake, 

To  fel  downe  boldly,  brauely  to  inuent, 

In  all  high  knowledge,  furely  excellent. 
The  noble  Sidney,  with  this  laft  arofe. 

That  Heroe  for  numbers,  and  for  Profe. 

That  throughly  pae'd  our  language  as  to  (how, 

The  plenteous  Etiglijh  hand  in  hand  might  goe 

With  Crate  and  Laline,  and  did  firft  reduce 

Our  tongue  from  Lilliti  writing  then  in  vfe  ; 

Talking  of  Stones,  Stars,  Plants,  of  filh.es,  Flyes, 

Playing  with  words,  and  idle  Similies, 

As  th'  Englijli,  Apes  and  very  Zanies  be 

Of  euery  thing,  that  they  doe  heare  and  fee, 

So  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks, 

They  fpake  and  writ,  all  like  meere  lunatiques.    /.  205. 

In  1632, — in  flrong  contrail  to  Drayton— Edward 

Blount,  the  bookfeiler,  reprinted  fix  of  Lyly's  plays, 

under  the  title  of  Six  Court  Comedies,  to  which  he 

prefixed  the  following  '  Epiftle  Dedicatorie ' : — 

To  the  right  honourable  Richard  Lvmley,  Vifcount  Lvmley 
of  Walerford.  My  noblt  Lord :  It  tan  be  no  difhonor,  to  llften 
0  this  Poets  Mufike,  whole  Tunes  alighted  in  the  Eares  of  a 
great  And  euer.famous  Queene  :  his  Inuention,  was  fo  curioufly 
fining,  (hat  Eliiaa  Court  held  his  notes  in  Admiration.    light 
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Ayres  are  now  in  fafhion ;  And  thefe  being  not  fad,  fit  the 
feafon,  though  perchance  not  fute  fo  well  with  your  mote  ferious 
Contemplations.  The  fpring  is  at  hand,  and  therefore  I 

frefent  you  a  Lilly,  growing  in  a  Croue  of  Lawrels.  For  this 
oet,  fat  at  the  Sunnes  Table  :  Apollo  gaue  him  a  wreath  of 
his  owne  Bayis ;  without  fnatching.  The  Lyrt  he  played  on, 
had  no  borrowed  firings.  I  am  (my  Lord)  no  executor,  yet 
Iprefumeto  diltribule  the  Goods  of  the  Dead  :  Their  value  beeing 
no  way  anfwerable  to  thofe  Debts  of  dutie  and  affection,  in 
Which  I  flanil  iil..!ii;£..i  to  ;  our  Lor. limp.  The  .■icp.teft  Ireafuie 
our  Poet  left  behind  him,  are  thefe  fix  ingots  of  refined  imiention: 
richer  than  Gold.  Were  they  Diunonth  they  are  now  your*. 
Accept  them  (Noble  Lord)  in  part,  and  Mee 
Your  Lord/hips  euer  Obliged  and  Denoted  Ed.  Blount 

He  adds  the  following  addrefs  '  To  the  Reader ' : — 
Reader,  I  haue  (for  the  loue  I  beare  to  Pofteritie)  dig'd  vp  the 
Crane  of  a  Rare  and  Excellent  1'uet,  whom  Qiitene  Elizabeth  then 
heard,  Graced,  and  Rewarded.  Thefe  Papers  of  his,  lay  like 
dead  Lawrels  in  a  Chutchyard  ;  But  I  haue  gathered  the  fcattered 
branches  vp,  and  by  a  Charme  (gotten  from  Apollo)  made  them 
greene  agame,  and  fet  them  vp  as  Epitaphes  to  his  Memory.  A 
fjnne  it  were  to  fuffer  thefe  Rare  Monuments  of  wit,  to  lye 
couered  in  Duft,  and  a  mame,  fuch  conceipted  Comedies,  mould 
be  Aifled  by  none  but  wormes.  Obliuion  fhall  not  fo  trample 
on  a  fonne  of  the  Muf/s;  And  fuch  a  fonne,  as  they  called  their 
Darling.  Our  Nation  are  in  his  debt,  for  a  new  Englifh  which 
lice  taught  them.  Euphues  and  his  England  began  firft,  that 
language:  All  our  Ladies  were  then  his  Scholters;  And  that 
Beautie  in  Courl,  which  could  not  Parley,  Euphueifme,  was  as 
little  regarded;  as  ffie  which  now  there,  fpeaks  not  French. 
Thefe  his  playesCrown'dhim  with  applaufe,  and  the  Spectators 
with  pleafure.  Thou  canft  not  repent  the  Reading  of  thera  ouer ; 
when  Old  John  Lilly,  is  merry  with  thee  in  thy  Chamber,  Thou 
(halt  fay,  Few  (or  None)  of  our  Poets  now  are  fuch  witty  Com- 
panions: And  thanlte  mee,  that  brings  him  to  thy  Acquaint- 
ance. Thine.  ED.  BlovNT. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  thefe  effufions  have  not 
hitherto  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  memorv 
of  Lyly.  For  Blount  is  Lyly  gone  mad ;  and  fubfe> 
quent  critics  have  fometimes  quoted  him,  inilead  ol 
reading  Euphues. 

Though  another  edition  of  Euphues  appeared  in 
1636:  with  the  exception  of  bare  catalogues  of  his 
plays,  almoft  a  century  of  oblivion  now  refts  upon  Lyly 
and  his  works.  We  pafs  at  a  jump  into  the  laft  century. 

William  Oldys,  in  his  MS.  notes  to  a  copy  in  the 
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Britifh  Mufeuro,  of  Gerald  Langbaine's  Account  of  the 
Engli/h  Dramatkk  Poets,  Oxford,  1691,  has  the  follow- 
ing criticifm  of  Lyly : — 

Lillye  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  good  memory,  ready  faculty 
of  application  and  uncommon  eloquence  ;  but  he  ran  into  a  vnit 
excefs  of  allufion  :  in  fenhence  and  conformity  of  ftyle  he  feldom 
fpeaks  directly  to  the  purpofe  ;  but  is  continually  carried  away 
by  one  odd  allufion  or  fimiie  or  other  (out  of  natural  hiftory, — 
that  yet  is  fabulous  and  not  true  in  nature)  and  that  ftill  over- 
borne by  more,  thick  upon  the  back  of  one  another,  and  thro* 
an  eternal  affectation  of  lententioufnefs  keeps  to  fuch  a  formal 
meafnre  of  his  periods  as  foon  grows  tirefome,  andfo  by  confining 
himfelf  to  fhape,  his  fenfe  fo  frequently  into  one  artificial  cadence, 
however  ingenious  or  harmonious,  abridges  that  variety  which 
the  ftyle  fhould  be  admired  for.     /.  328. 

In  1 756,  Peter  Whalley — late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford — brought  out  an  edition  of  Ben  Jonfon's 
Works.  Upon  Fallace's  fpeech  above  quoted,  he  notes: 

Euphuis  is  the  title  of  a  romance,  wrote  by  one  Lilly,  that 
was  in  the  highefl  vogue  at  this  time.  The  court  ladies  had  all 
the  phrafes  by  heart.  The  language  is  extremely  affected  ;  and 
like  the  fpecimen  here  quoted,  confifls  chiefly  of  antithefis  in 
the  thought  and  expreflion.      i.  286. 

In  the  Literary  Magazine  for  May  1758,  in  a  con- 
cluding paper  on  The  Hiftory  of  our  own  language,  is 
the  following  notice  of  our  author : — 

We  muft  not  leave  the  times  preceding  the  reftoration  of 
Ckarla  the  Second,  without  mentioning  one  Lilly,  who  was 
author  of  fame  pieces  which  he  called  plays,  one  of  which  is 
printed  in  Mr.  hod/ley's  collection .  His  ftile  is  a  kind  of  pro- 
digy for  neatnefs,  dearnefs  and  precifion.  But  thofe  were  no 
recommendations  to  the  times  in  which  he  liv'd.  The  learned 
of  thofe  days  thought  they  indicated  levity  and  fiightnefs.  He. 
is,  it  is  true,  full  of  antithefes,  and  he  carries  the  neatnefs  of  hit 
language  fometimes  to  a  ridiculous  affectation;  yet  a  judicious 
head  may  receive  great  improvement  by  reading  his  works,  which 
are  now  fcarcely  ever  mentioned,    p.  197. 

In  '777,  John  B£RKENHOUT,M.D.,in  his  Biographia- 
Literaria,  is  Amply  ignorant  and  violent,  when  thus 
fpeaking  of  Euphues. 

This  romance,  which  Blount,  the  editor  of  the  fix  plays,  fayi 
introduced  a  new  language,  efpecinlly  among  the  ladies,  is  in 
fe<ft  a  moft  contemptible  piece  of  affectation  and  nonfenfe: 
neverthelefs  it  feems  very  certain,  that  it  was  in  high  eftimation 
by  the  women  of  fafhion  of  thofe  times,  who,  we  are  told  by 
Whalley  the  editor  of  Ben  Jonfon's  works,  had  all  the  phrase* 
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by  heart.  As  to  Lilly's  dramatic  pieces,  I  have  not  feen  »ny  ol 
them ;  but  from  the  ftyle  of  this  romance,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
they  are  wretched  performances     i,  p.  377,  note  (a). 

In  1816,  William  Gifford,  the  firfl.  Editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  publifhed  an  edition  of  Ben  Jonfon's 
works,  in  which  he  thus  amplifies  Whalley's  note  on 
Fal lace's  quotation  : — 

This  was  written  by  John  Lilly,  the  author  of  fevera!  plays, 
which  were  once  in  high  favour.  Its  title  was  "  Euphues  ;  the 
Anatomie  of  Wit,  verie  pleafant  for  all  gentlemen  to  read,  and 
imoit  neceRarie  to  remember,  &c"  158a  Two  years  afterwards 
came  out,  "Euphues  and  his  England,  containing  his  Voyage 
and  Adventures,  &c"  Thefe  notable  productions  were  full  of 
pedantic  and  affected  phrafeology,  (as  Whalley  truly  fays,)  and 
Of  high-ilrained  antilhefes  of  thought  and  expreffion.  Unfortu- 
nately they  were  all  well  received  at  court,  where  they  did 
incalculable  mifchief,  by  vitiating  the  tafte,  corrupting  the  lan- 
giioge,  and  in'iv~'in-r..;  .1  fpurious  and  unnatural  mode  of  con- 
verlation  and  action,  which  all  the  ridicule  in  this  and  the 
following  drama  [Ben  Jonfon's  Cynthia's  Reads,  ailed  in  1600J 
could  not  put  out  or  countenance,    ii.  205. 

In  1817,  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.,in  his  Shakefpcart 
and  Ms  Times,  takes  Berkenhout  to  talk  for  his  violence. 

In  1581,  John  Lilly,  a  dramatic  poet,  publiihed  a  Romance 
in  two  parts,  of  which  the  (kit  is  entitled,  Eupkuts,  The  Anatomy 
of  Wit ;  and  the  fecond.  Euphues  and  his  England.  This  pro- 
duction is  a  tilfue  of  antithefis  and  alliteration,  and  therefore 
luftly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  affieled;  but  we  cannot  with 
Berkenhout  confider  it  as  a  moft  contemptible  piece  of  nonfenfe. 
The  moral  is  uniformly  good ;  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  day 
are  attacked  with  much  force  and  keennefs  ;  there  is  in  it  much 
difplay  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  though,  as  a  compofi- 
tion,  it  is  very  meretricious,  and  fometimes  abfurd  in  point  of 
ornament,  yet  the  conftruclion  of  its  fentences  is  frequently 
turned  with  peculiar  neatnefs  and  fpirit,  though  with  much 
monotony  of  cadence,    1.  441. 

In  iSao,  Sir  Walter  Scott  publifhed  The  Monaf- 
/try.  Writing  years  afterwards — on  1  Jan.  1831 — 
his  Introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  The  Abbot:  he 
candidly  announced  that  he  confidered  The  Mcnajlery 
'as  lomething  very  like  a  failure,'  referring  to  that 
romance  as  a  whole. 

In  The  Monaftery,  Sir  W.  Scott  has  endeavoured  to 
depict  what  he  thought  a  Euphuifl  was,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton:  in  which  he  has  but 
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mifreprefented,  if  indeed  he  ever  underflood,  either 
fpoken  Euphuifm,  as  in  Elizabeth's  court,  or  written 
Euphuifm  fuch  as  Lyly  might  polhbly  have  written. 
After  the  following  note,  in  his  own  perfbn 

Notwithftanding  ail  exaggeration,  Lyllywas  really  a  man  of  wit 
and  imagination,  though  both  were  deformed  hy  the  moft  unnatural 
affectation  that  ever  liifgraced  a  printed  page,    it.  44.    Ed.  1820, 

he  introducesSir PiercieShafton, talking  this  balderdafh, 
which  he  intends  for  Euphuifm. 

Ah  that  I  had  with  me  my  Anatomy  of  Wit— that  albto-be- 
unparalleled  volume — that  quinteffence  of  human  wit — that  trea- 
fury  of  quaint  invention — that  esq  uilitely-p  leaf ant  -to-read,  and 
inevitably-neceffary-to-be -remembered  manual  of  all  that  is 
worthy  to  be  known — which  indofjlrines  the  rude  in  civility,  the 
dull  in  intellectuality,  the  heavy  in  jocofity,  the  blunt  in  gentility, 
the  vulgar  in  nobility,  and  all  of  them  in  that  unutterable  perfec- 
tion of  human  utterance,  that  eloquence  which  no  other  eloquence 
is  fufficient  to  praife,  that  art  which,  while  we  call  it  by  its  own 
name  of  Euphuifm,  we  bellow  on  it  its  richeft  panegyric     ii.  49. 

In  1831,  in  an  Introduction  to  The  Monaflery; 
Sir  W.  Scott  endeavours  at  length  to  palliate  his  failure, 
as  beft  he  can ;  which  is  chiefly  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  Euphuifm  of  France,  a  century  later. 

The  extravagance  of  Euphuifm,  or  a  fymbolical  jargon  of  the 
fame  clnfs,  predominates  in  the  romances  of  Calprenade  and 
Scuderi,  which  were  read  for  the  amufement  of  the  fair  sex  of 
France  during  the  long  reign  of  Louis  Xf  V. ,  and  were  ftippofed 
to  contain  the  only  legitimate  language  of  love  and  gallantry. 
In  this  reign  they  encountered  the  fatire  of  Moliire  and  Boileau. 
A  fimilar  diforder.  fpreading  into  private  focicty,  formed  the 
ground  of  the  affected  dialogue  of  the  Pndatja,  as  they  were 
ftyled,  who  formed  the  coterie  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and 
afforded  Moliere  matter  for  his  admirable  comedy,  Lcs  Prtcien/a 
Ridicules.  In  England,  the  humour  dues  not  feem  to  have  long 
furvived  the  acceffion  of  James  I. 

The  author  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  a  chnradler,  whore 
peculiarities  fhould  turn  on  extravagances  which  were  once  uni- 
yerfaUy  fafliionable,  might  be  read  in  a  factitious  ftory  with  a 
good  chance  of  affording  amufement  to  the  exifting  generation, 
who,  fond  as  they  are  of  looking  bach  on  the  actions  and  manners 
of  their  ancefturs,  might  h«  alio  fuppofed  to  be  fenfible  of  their 
abfurdities.      He   mult  fairly  acknowledge  that  he  was   difap- 

S inted,  and  that  the  Euphmft,  far  from  being  accounted  a  well- 
lwn  and  humorous  character  of  the  period,  was  condemned  as 
unnatural  and  abfurd.      L  xxi.      Ed.  1B31. 

Ihe  character  of  Sir  Picrcie  Shafton,  however,  by 
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fo  accepted  a  writer,  derpite  its  failure,  recalled  public 
attention  to  Euphues. 

In  1831,  Mr,  John  Payne  Collier,  in  his  Hiflory 
of  Dramatic  Poetry,  thus  expreffes  his  then  efUmate  of 
our  author: — 

John  Lyly  was  an  ingenious  fcholar,  with  fome  fancy;  but  if 
poetry  be  the  heighten  mi  r-x  pre  lli  mi  ol"  natural  ioiiiments  and 
impreffions,  he  has  little  title  to  the  rank  of  a  poet.  His 
thoughts  2nd  iiis  language  are  ufually  equally  artificial,  the 
refults  of  labour  and  fludy,  and  in  fiarcely  a  fingle  inftance 
does  he  feem  to  have  yielded  to  the  impulfes  of  genuine  feeling. 
.  .  .  .  Lyly  became  fo  falhionahle,  that  better  pens,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  Robert  Greene  and  Thomas  Lodge,  followed  his 
example,  and  became  his  imitators.  The  chief  characterise  of 
his  ftyle,  hefides  its  fmuothnefs,  is  the  employment  of  a  fpecies  01 
fabulous  or  unnatural  natural  phiiokiphv,  in  which  (he  exiftence 
of  certain  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  with  peculiar  proper- 
ties is  pre  fumed,  in  order  to  afford  fimiles  and  il  hi  Illations,  iii.  173. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Henry  Hallam  firil  publifhed  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  meagre  accounf 
of  Englilh  polite  literature  in  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Mr.  Hallam  feems  to  have  accepted  Euphues  as  the 
firft  attempt  in  England  at  elegant  writing.  His  de- 
fcription  of  Euphues  is  in  the  old  groove,  and  will  not 
Hand  the  teft  of  a  perufal  of  the  prefent  work. 

In  the  faulty  and  obfeure  productions  of  the  Englifh  prefs 
under  Edward  and  Mary,  or  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  we 
ihould  fearch,  I  conceive,  in  vain  for  any  elegance  or  eloquence 
in  writing.  Yet  there  is  an  increafwg  expertnefs  and  fluency, 
and  the  hi n;.!  ■  ■'■:■;•■  forms,  the  manner 

or  our  writers  is  lefs  uncouth,  and  their  feufe  more  pointed  and 
perfpicuous  than  before.  Wilton's  Art  of  Rhetorique  is  at  leaft 
a  proof  that  fome  knew  the  merits  of  a  good  ftyle,  if  they  did 
not  yet  bring  their  rules  to  bear  on  their  own  language.  In 
Wilfon's  own  manner  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  firft 
book  which  can  be  worth  naming  at  all,  is  Afcham's  School- 
mailer,  publifhed  in  1570,  and  probably  written  fome  yean 
before.  Afcham  is  plain  and  ftrong  in  his  ftyle,  but  without 
grace  or  warmth ;  his  fentences  have  no  harmony  of  ftruclure. 
lie  (lands,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  Teen,  above  all  other 
writers  in  the  firft  half  of  the  queen's  reign.  The  bed  of  thefe, 
like  Reginald  Scot,  eipiefs  their  meaning  well,  bnt  with  no 
attfmpt  at  a  rhythmical  flruflure  or  figurative  language  ;  they 
are  not  bad  writers,  became  their  fohd  feufe  is  aptly  conveyed 
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tu  the  mind ;  but  they  are  not  good,  became  they  have  little 
feleiftion  of  words,  and  give  no  pleafure  by  means  of  Ayle. 
Puttenham  is  perhaps  the  firfl  who  wrole  a  well-meafured  profe ; 
in  his  Art  of  Englilh  Poefie,  publilhed  in  1586,  he  is  elaborate 
ftndious  of  elevated  and  chofen  eipreffion,  and  rather  diffufe,  in 
Ihe  manner  of  the  Italians  of  the  fixteenth  century,  who  affecled 
that  fulnefs  of  ftyle,  and  whom  he  probably  meant  to  imitate. 
"  t  in  thefe  later  years  of  the  queen,  when  almoft  every  one 

s  eager  to  be  diftinguilhed  for  (harp  wit  or  ready  learning, 
the  want  of  good  models  of  writing  in  our  own  language  gave 
rife  to  fome  perverfion  of  the  public  tafte.  Thoughts  and  words 
began  to  be  valued,  not  as  they  were  juft  and  natural,  but  as 
they  were  removed  from  common  apprehenfion,  and  moil  ex- 
clusively the  original  property  of  thote  who  employed  them. 
This  in  poetry  fho wed  it  felt'  in  alTv^luil  i-nnceits,  and  in  profe 
led  to  the  pedantry  of  recondite  mythological  allufion,  and  of  a 
Latinifed  phrafeology. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecimen  of  this  clafs  is  the  Euphues 
of  Lilly,  a  book  of  little  value,  but  which  deferves  notice  on 
account  of  the  influence  it  is  recorded  to  have  had  upon  the 
court  of  Elizabeth;  an  influence  alfo  over  the  public  tafte, 
which  is  manifefted'  in  the  literature  of  the  age.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  having  feparatc  titles;  the  firft  "  Euphues,  the 
Anatomy  of  Wit ;"  the  fecond,  "Euphues  and  his  England." 
This  is  a  very  dull  ilory  of  a  young  Athenian,  whom  the  author 

i, laces  at  Naples  in  the  firfl:  part  and  brings  to  England  in  the 
econd ;  it  is  full  of  dry  commonplaces.  The  ftyle  which 
obtained  celebrity  il  antithetical,  and  fententious  to  affectation  ; 
the  perpetual  effort  with  no  adequate  fuccefs  rendering  the  book 
equally  difagreeable  and  ridiculous,  thou-li  It  might  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  piffages  rather  more  happy  and  ingenious  than  the  reft. 
The  following  fpecimen  is  taken  at  random,  and  though  fuffi- 
ciently  character! flic,  is  perhaps  rather  unfavourable  to  Lilly,  as  a 
little  more  affe&ed  and  empty  than  ufual.  [Paffages  on  pp.  377-8 
from  'The  fharpeft  north-cad  wind'  to  'wax  green,'  quoted; 
alfo  on  p.  447,  'The  Lords  and  gentlemen'  to  'revenge  them.'l 
Lilly  pays  great  compliments  to  the  ladies  for  beauty  and 
modefty,  and  overloads  Elizabeth  with  panegyric  [Paflage  at 
p.  457,  'Touching  the  beauty'  to  '  in  the  water.  H 

It  generally  happens  that  a  ftyle  devoid  of  fimplicity,  when 
firit  adopted,  becomes  the  object  of  admiration  for  its  imagined 
ingenuity  and  difficulty  ;  and  that  of  Euphues  was  well  adapted 
to  a  pedantic  generation  who  valued  nothing  higher  than  far- 
fetched allufions  and  fententious  precepts.  All  the  ladies  of 
Ihe  time,  we  are  told,  were  Lilly's  fcholars ;  "  (he  who  fpoliE 
It  Euphuifm  being  as  little  regarded  at  court   as  if 


:  fp«ik  French."     "His  invention,"  fays  o 
o  teems  well  worthy  of  him,  ' ' 
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Elizabeth'*  court  held  his  notes  in  admiration."  Shakfpeare  hai 
ridiculed  his  ftyle  in  Love's  Labour  Loll,  and  Jonfon  in  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour  ;  but,  as  will  be  Teen  on  comparing  the 
entrails  1  have  given  above,  with  the  language  of  Holofemes 
and  Faflidious  Britk,  a  little  in  the  tone  of  caricature,  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  lias  heightened  in  one  of  his  novels,  till  it 
bears  no  great  refemblance  to  the  real  Euphues.  I  am  not  fure 
that  Shakfpeare  has  never  caught  the  Euphuiftic  ftyle,  when  he 
did  not  intend  to  make  It  ridiculous,  especially  in  fome  fpeeche* 
of  Hamlet,    pp.  408-41 1, 

The  tide  of  opinion  now  turns  from  theebb  to  theflow. 

In  1 85 s,  the  Rev. Charles  KiNGSLEYpublifhed  Wejl- 
ward  No  /,  probably  the  befl  hiftorical  romance  of  the 
prefent  generation.  He  thus  opens  his  account  '  how 
the  noble  brotherhood  of  the  Rofe  was  founded': — 

If  this  chapter  (hall  feem  to  any  Quixotic  and  fantaflical,  let 
them  recoiled  that  the  generation  who  fpoke  and  acted  thus  in 
matters  of  love  and  honour  were,  neverthelefs,  practifed  and 
valiant  foldiers,  and  prudent  and  crafty  politicians  ;  that  he  who 
wrote  the  Arcadia  was  at  the  fame  time,  in  fpite  of  his  youth, 


if  they  (hall  quote  againll  mc  with  a  fneer  Lilly's  Euphues  itfelf, 
I  fliall  only  atlfwer  by  afking —  Have  they  ever  read  it !  For  if 
they  have  done  fo,  I  pity  them  if  they  have  not  found  it,  in  fpile 
of  occafional  tedioufnefs  and  pedantry,  as  brave,  righteous,  and 
pious  a  book  as  man  need  look  into;  and  wilh  for  no  better 

Sroof  of  the  nobleness  and  virtue  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  than  the 
ict  that  "  Euphues  "  anil  the  "Arcadia,"  were  the  two  popular 
romances  of  the  day.  It  may  have  fuited  the  purpofes  of  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  in  his  cleverly  drawn  Sir  Piercie  ShaJton,  to  ridi- 
cule the  liuptiudU,  and  th.it  atflvbttitm  tomitatau  of  the  travelled 
Eughth  of  which  Lanquet  complains :  but  over  and  above  the 
anachronifm  of  the  whole  character  (for,  to  give  but  one  instance, 
the  Euj'huill  knight  talks  of  Sidney's  quarrel  with  Lord  Oxford 
at  Icaft  ten  years  before  it  happened),  we  do  deny  that  Lilly's 
book  could,  if  read  by  any  man  of  common  fenfe,  produce  fuch  a 
Coxcomb,  whole  f pi  ritual  anceilors  would  rather  have  bees  Gabriel 
Harvey  and  Lord  Oxford, — if  indeed  the  former  has  not  ma- 
■  litter,  and  ill-tempered  Tom  Nafh  maligned  the  raa- 
h^i in  in  his  turn. 

But,  indeed,  there  is  a  double  anachrorufm  in  Sir  Piercie;  for  he 
dots  aot  even  belong  to  the  days  of  Sidney,  but  to  thofe  worfc 
tb*»  which  lw-gwi  in  Uw  Utter  rears  of  Elisabeth,  and  alter 
bmaing  her  mighty  heart,  had  fall  licence  to  bear'  their  crop  of 
bull'  hauls  KM  UwproflnM  plays  of  lames.  Of  then,  perhapa. 
A»d  m  the  mcarohik,  let  thofc  who  bare  aot  tcad 
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™  believe  that,  if  they  could  train  a  son  after  the  pat- 

n  of  his  Ephcebus,  to  the  great  faring  of  their  own  money  and 
ms  virtue,  all  fathers,  even  in  thefe  money-making  days,  would 
rife  up  and  call  them  blessed.  Let  us  rather  open  our  eyes,  and 
fee  in  these  old  Elizabeth  gallants  our  own  anceilors,  mowing 
forth  with  the  luxuriant  wildnefs  of  youth,  all  the  virtues  which 
ftill  go  to  the  making  of  a  true  Englifhman.  Let  us  not  only  fee 
in  their  commercial  and  military  daring,  in  their  political  aflute- 
nefs,  in  their  deep  reverence  for  law,  and  in  their  folemn  fenle  of 
the  great  calling  of  the  Englifh  nation,  the  antetypes,  or  rather 
the  examples  of  our  own  ;  but  let  us  confefs  that  their  chivalry 
is  only  another  garb  of  that  beautiful  tendemefs  and  mercy  which 
is  now,  as  it  was  then,  the  twin  filter  of  Englifh  valour  ;  and  even 
in  their  often  extravagant  fondneis  for  Continental  manners  and 
literature,  let  us  recognise  that  old  Anglo-Norman  teachablenefs 
Mud  wide-heartednefs,  which  has  enabled  us  to  profit  by  the 
wifdom  and  the  civilisation  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  lands,  without 
prejudice  to  our  own  di(lin<5tive  national  character,  pp.  275-277, 
In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1860-61,  Mr.  George 
Perkins  Marsh — at  prefent  the  United  States  Minifter 
to  Italy — delivered  a  feries  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell 
Inftitute,inBoflon,U.S. ;  whichhe  puhlifhed  in  London, 
in  i86z,  under  the  title  of  The  Origin  and  Hijlory  of 
the  Englifh  Language,  and  of  the  Early  Literature  it  em- 
bodies.     He  gives  this  account  of  Lyly  : — 

Stanihurft  flouriihed  in  that  hrief  period  of  philological  and 
literary  affectat ion  which  for  a  time  threalened  the  language, 
the  poetry,  and  even  the  profe  of  England  with  a  degradation 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  fpeech  and  the  literature  of  the  laft 
age  of  imperial  Rome.  This  quality  of  flyle  appears  in  its  moli 
ofTenCve  form  in  the  naufeous  rhymes  of  Skelton,  in  the  moft 
elegant  in  Lillie,  in  its  moft  quaint  and  ludicrous  in  Stanihurft. 
Spenfer  and  Sliakefpeare  were  the  Dti  tx  machinci  who  checked 
the  ravages  of  this  epidemic;  but  it  ftill  fli  owed  virulent  fymptom« 
in  .Syiv..-ller,  and  the  flyle  of  glorious  Fuller  and  of  gorgeous 
Browne  is  tinted  with  a  glow  winch  is  all  the  more  attractive 
becaufe  it  is  recognifed  as  the  flufh  of  con valefcc lice  from  what 
hid  been  a  dangerous  malady p.  539. 

I  have  fpoken  of  the  literary  and  philological  affectation  of 
Stanihurft  s  time,  as  having  affumed  its  moll  elegant  form  in  the 
works  of  Lillie,  the  Eiiphuift.  Though  the  quality  of  ftyle  called 
Euphuifm  has  more  or  lefs  prevailed  in  all  later  periods  of 
Englifh  literature,  the  name  which  defignates  it  had  become 
ahnofl  obfolete  and  forgotten,  until  Scott  revived  it  in  his 
character  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  The  word  is  taken  from 
Euphues.t  the  name  of  the  hero  of  a  tale  by  John  Lillie, 

wdtiut  iithe  scnac  in  which  I.iilic  allies 
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first  put  of  which  is  entitled  Euphuei,  the  anatomic  of  Wit ; 
the  fecond,  Euphues  and  his  England.  It  confifts  of  the  oiftory 
2nd  correfponoence  of  a  young  Athenian,  who,  after  fpending 
fame  time  in  Italy,  vifits  England,  in  the  year  1579  ;  and  as  this 
was  the  period  when  the  author  nourifhed,  it  was,  of  courfe,  a 
ftory  of  the  time  of  its  appearance.  The  plot  is  a  mere  thread 
for  an  endlefs  multitude  of  what  were  efleemed  fine  fayings  to 
be  fining  upon,  or,  as  Lillie  himfelf  expreffes  it,  ■  fine  phrafes, 
fmooth  quips,  merry  taunts,  jelling  without  meane  and  mirth 
without  meafure.'  The  formal  characteristics  of  Euphuifm  are 
alliteration  and  verbal  antithefis.  Its  rhetorical  and  intellectual 
traits  will  be  better  underflood  by  an  example,  than  by  a  critical 
analyfis.  An  extract  from  the  dedication  of  the  fecond  edition 
to  the  author's  'Very  good  friends  the  gentlemen  Scholers  of 
Oxford'  roayferve  asafpecimen.  1 1  is  as  follows,  [sufip.  aoj-S.] 
The  fuccefs  of  Euphues  was  very  great.  The  work  was  long 
a  vade-mecum  with  the  falhionable  world,  and  confidered  a 
model  of  elegance  in  writing  and  the  higheft  of  authorities  in 
all  matters  of  courtly  and  polifned  fpeech.  It  contains,  with  all 
its  affectations,  a  great  multitude  of  acute  obfervations,  and  juit 
and  even  profound  thoughts  ;  and  it  was  thefe  ftriking  qualities, 
not  lefs  than  the  tinfel  of  its  ftyle,  which  commended  it  to  the 
practical  good  fenfe  of  contemporary  England,     pp.  544-6. 

In  April  1861,  appeared  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review on  Euphuism.  In  writing  which,  Profeffor  Henry 
Morley  feems  to  have  been  under  the  impreflion  that 
Etiphues  was  dead  and  buried  for  ever.  Yet  more  than 
any  other,  he  has  contributed  to  its  reuirrection :  not 
only  by  the  loan  of  his  texts,  but  by  being  my  fofter- 
father  in  Engliih  literature.  In  his  Englijli  Writers, 
Profeffor  Moriey  is  giving  the  beft  hiitory  of  our  na- 
tional languageand  literature ;  in  which,  and  in  his  power 
to  fructify  others'  minds,  with  his  wiUingnefs  to  pro- 
mote, in  every  way,  others'  labours  in  the  fame  field  ; 
he  is  doing  the  worthy  work  of  a  worthy  Englishman. 

In  his  article  he  thus  writes  of  Euphues: — 

The  work  paned  through  ten  editions  in  fifty-fix  years,  and 
then  was  not  again  reprinted.  Of  thefe  editions,  the  firft  four 
were  ilfued  during  twenty-three  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
next  four  appeared  in  llii-  n/v.-u  of  Jiiin.:s,  and  the  laft  two  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I, ;  the  latcft  edition  being  that  of  the  year 
1636,  eleven  years  all,']  ili;;i  kind's  rk-ccfTson.  Its  readers  were 
the  men  who  were  dircuffing  Hampden's  ftand  againft  fhip- 
money.  During  all  this  time,  and  for  fome  years  beyond  it, 
worfhip  of  conceits  was  in  this  country  a  literary  paganifm,  that 
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*s  days  until  the  rime  when  Dryden 
is  of  Ihi&atllt  that  the  Euphuift  undoubtedly  afpired  to  be  the 
high  prieft,  but  it  was  not  of  his  eftab  lifting.  Still  lefs,  of  course, 
srewe  entitled  to  accept  the  common  doctrine  [hat  it  had  its  origin 
in  Donne's  fashionable  poetry,  and  in  the  pedantry  of  James  I. 

Such  is  a  brief  hiilory  of  the  opinion  upon  Lyly  and 
his  works.  Let  the  reader  now  difmifs  it  all  from 
his  judgment ;  and  turn  to  Euphves  itfelt.  What  is  it? 

It  is  a  very  clever  book,  upon  Friendfhip,  Love, 
Education,  and  Religion.  A  ftory  and  difcourfes  of 
love  of  Lyly's  peculiar  workmanfhip,  are  followed  by 
a  treatife  on  Education,  that  Afcham  might  have  writ- 
ten :  which  is  fucceeded  by  a  fummary  expofition  of 
the  Chriflian  faith,  that  reminds  one  of  Latimer.  Then 
follow  letters  of  counfel,  how  with  Chrillian  philo- 
fophy,  to  bear  bereavement,  exile  and  the  like.  So 
the  firfl  part  comes  to  an  end.  The  fecond  is  un- 
like to  it.  'Twinnes  they  are  not,  but  yet  Brothers. 't 
At  a  time  when  Englifhmen  were  feeking  adventure 
upon  every  fea,  Lyly  tells  us  the  ftory  of  Caffander  and 
Callimachus,  of  which  it  is  his  'whole  drift,  either 
neuer  to  trauaile,  or  fo  to  trauaile,  as  though  ye  purife 
be  weakened,  ye  minde  may  be  ftrengthened.'§  Then 
comes  the  converfatlon  with  Fidus.  and  his  account 
of  Iffida — the  mod  charming  character  in  the  whole 
book.  Then  follows  Philautus'  fuit  to  Camilla,  who 
is  apparently  intended  as  a  type  of  the  ladies  of  Eliza- 
beth's court,  and  the  ftory  virtually  doles  with  Lady 
Flavia's  fupper  party  and  its  attendant  difcourfes  on 
love.  Finally,  by  way  of  appendix,  is  inferted  Euphues' 
Gh/s for  Europe;  wherein  in  more  eamefl  than  jelt,,Lyly 
holds  up  to  honour  his  country,its  court,  and  his  Queen. 

The  book  throughout,  a  book  for  ladies.  ' 'Euphues 
had  rather  lye  fhut  in  a  Ladyes  cafket,  then  open  in  a 
Schollers  fludie.'f  'This  I  haue  diligently  obferued 
that  there  fliall  be  nothing  found,  that  may  offend  the 
chafl.  minde  with  vnfeemelytearmes,  or  vncleanlytalke.'H 

Space  forbids  a  further  purfuit  here  of  the  fubject. 
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EDPHOES.    THE  ANATOMY  OF  WIT. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS  PRESENT  IN  THE  ACTION. 


Euphues,  a  young  gentleman  i?/*  Athens. 
Philautus,  a  young  gentleman  ^Naples. 
Eubulus,  an  old  gentleman  ^/"Naples. 
Don  Ferardo,  one  of  the  chief  governors  ^Naples. 


^j^O£J^daug/itfr  of  T)o^  Ferardo. 

iLiviA,  a  lady  of  Naples,   in   the  houfe  of  Don 
Ferardo,  afterwards  at  the  Emperor's  court. 


scene. 
Naples  and  Athens. 


TIME. 

Not  defined. 


EVPHVES. 


ffo 


Here  dwelt  in  Athens  a  young  ge 
tleraan  of  great  patrimony,  and  of  fo 
comelye  a  perfonage,  that  it  was 
doubted  whether  he  were  more  bound 
to  Nature  for  the  limaments  of  his 
perfon,  or  to  Fortune  for  the  increafe 
of  his  poffevTions,  But  Nature  im- 
patient of  comparifons,  and  as  it  were 
j  a  companion  or  copartner  in  hir  working, 
added  to  this  comelynefie  of  his  bodye  fuch  a  fharpe 
capacity  of  minde,  that  not  oneiy  fhe  proued  Fortune 
counterfaite,  but  was  halfe  of  that  opinion  that  fhe  hir 
felfe  was  onely  currant.  This  young  gallaunt  of  more 
witte  then  wealth,  and  yet  of  more  wealth  then  wife-  y 
dome,  feeing  himfelfe  inferiour  to  none  in  pleafant  con- 
ceits, though  himfelfe  fuperiour  to  all  his  [in]  honed 
conditions,  infomuch  that  he  thought  himfelfe  fo  apt  to 
all  thinges  that  he  gaue  himfelfe  almoft  to  nothing  but 
practifmg  of  thofe  thinges  commonly  which  are  indicent 
[incident]  to  thefe  Iharpe  wittes,  fine  phrafes,  fmooth 
quirjpes,  merry  tauntes,  [vfing]  ieftinge  without  mean e, 
and  abufing  mirth  without  meafure.  As  therefore  the 
fweeteil  Rofe  hath  his  prickell,  the  fineft  veluet  his 
bracke,  the  fairefl  flower  his  branne,  fo  the  fharpeft 
wit  hath  his  wanton  will,  and  the  hotteil  head  1 ' 


wicked  way.    And  true  it  is  that^fome  men  write  a 
moft  men  beleeue,  that  in  al  perfect  fhapes,  a  blem-  "^ 
miih  bringeth  rather  a  lyking  euery  way  to  the  eyes, 
then  a  loathing  any  way  to  the  minde.      Venus  had  hir    , 
Mole  in  hir  cheeke  which  made  hir  more  amiable :   r 
Helen  hir  Scarre  in  hir  chinne,  which  Paris  called  Cos 
Arnoris,  the  whetftoue  of  loue,  Arijlippus  his  Wart, 
Lyettrgus  his  Wen ;   So  likewife  in  the  difpoiition  of  the 
minde,  either  vertue  is  ouerfhadowed  with  fome  vice,  or 
vice  ouercaft  witli  fome  vertue.     Alexander  valyant  in 
warre,  yet  giuen  to  wine.     Tullie  eloquent  in  his  glofes.sL 
yet  vaineglorious.  Salomon  wife,  yet  to[o]  too  wanton.  > 
Dauid  holy,  but  yet  an  homicide.     None  more  wittie 
then  Euphues,  yet  at  the  firft  none  more  wicked.     The 
frelheft  colours  fooneft  fade,  the  teeneil  Rafor  fooneft 
toumeth  his  edge,  the  fmeft  cloth  is  fooneft  eaten  with 
[the]  Moathes,  and  the  Cambricke  fooner  ftayned  then 
thecourfeCanuas:  which  appeared  well  in  this  Sw/Awta-, 
whofe  wit  beeing  like  waxe,  apt  to  receiue  any  impref- 
i,  and  bearing  the  head  in  his  owne  hande,  either  to 
etherayneor  thefpurre.difdayningcounfaile,  leauing 
s  country,  loathinge  his  olde  acquaintance,  thought 
either  by  wit  to  obteyne  fome  conqueft,  or  by  fharoe 
to  abyde  fome  conflict,  who  preferring  fancy  before 
friends,  and  [t]  his  pre  fen  t  humor,  before  honour  to  come, 
laid  reafon  in  water  being  to[o]  fait  for  his  taft,  and  fol- 
lowed vnbrideled  affection,  moft  pleafant  for  his  tooth. 
When  parents  haue  more  care  how  to  leaue  their  child-    . 
ren  wealthy  then  wife,  and  are  more  defirous  to  haue    I 
them  mainteine  the  name,  then  the  nature  of  a  gentle-    f 
man :  when  they  put  gold  into  the  hands  of  youth, 
where  they  fhould  put  a  rod  vnder  their  gyrdle,  when 
in  deed  of  awe  they  make  them  paft  grace,  and  leaue 
them  rich  executors  of  goods,  and  poore  executors  of  I 
godlynes,  then  is  it  no  meruaile,  yat  the  fon  being  left 
rich  by  his  fathers  Will,  become  retchles  by  his  owne 
will.    But  it  hath  bene  an  olde  fayde  fawe,  and  not  of 
leffe  truth  then  antiquitie,  that  wit  is  the  better  if  it  be 
the  deerer  bought :  as  in  the  fequele  of  this  hiilory 
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.nifeflly  appeare.     It  happened  this  young 
Irape  to  ariue  at  Naples  (a  place  of  more  pleafurc  then  -L 
profit,  and  yet  of  more  profit  then  pietie),  the  very  walls     ' 
and  windowes  whereoff,  (hewed  it  rather  to  be  the     ' 
Tabernacle  of  Venus,  then  the  Temple  of  VeJIa.    Ther 
was  all  things  neceffary  and  in  redynes,  that  might 
either  allure  the  mind  to  luft  or  entice  ye  heart  to 
folly :  a  court  more  meete  for  an  Atheyjl,  then  for  one 
of  Athens:  for  Ouid,  then  for  Ariflotle:  for  a  grace-  V^ 
leffe  louer,  then  for  a  godly  liuer :  more  fitter  for 
Paris  then  Heclor,  and  meeter  for  Flora  then  Diana. 
Heere  my  youth  (whether  for  wearineffe  he  could  not,   __^ 
or  for  wantonnes  would  not  go  any  farther)  determined        i 
to  make  his  abode,  whereby  it  is  euidently  feene  that 
the  fleetefl  fifh  fwalloweth  the  delicateft  bait :  that 
the  higheft  foaring  Hauke  traineth  to  ye  lure:  and    "I 
that  ye  wittiefl  braine,  ts  inuegled  widi  the  fodeine 
view  of  alluring  vanities.     Heere  he  wanted  no  com- 
panyons,  which  courted  him  continually  with  fundrye 
kindes  of  deuifes,  whereby  they  might  either  foake  his 
purffe  to  reape  commoditie,  or  footli  his  perfon,  to         ^ 
winne  credite:  for  he  had  gueiles  and  companions  of 
all  forts. 

Ther  frequented  to  his  lodging,  as  well  the  Spider 
to  fucke  poyfon  of  his  fine  wit,  as  the  Bee  to  gather 
Hunny :  as  well  the  Drone  as  the  Doue  :  the  Foxe  as 
the  Lambe  :  as  wel  Damocles  to  betray  him,  as  Damon 
to  be  true  to  him.  Yet  he  behaued  himfelfe  fo  warily, 
that  hee  fingled  his  game  wifelye.  Hee  coulde  eafily 
difceme  Appollos  Muficke,  from  Pan  his  Pype,  and 
Venus  beautie  from  lunos  brauerye,  and  the  faith  of 
Lalius,  from  the  flattery  of  Ariflippus,  hee  welcotnmed  * 
all,  but  trufled  none,  hee  was  mery  but  yet  fo  wary, 
that  neither  the  flatterer  coulde  take  aduauntage  to 
entrap  him  in  his  talke,  nor  ye  wifefl  any  affurance  of  J 
fail  fnendfhip ;  who  being  demaunded  of  one  what 
countryman  he  was,  he  anfwered,  wiiat  countryman 
am  I  not?  if  I  be  in  Crete,  I  can  lye,  if  in  Greece  I 
can  fhift,  if  in  Italy  I  can  court  it;  if  thou  alke  wht  " 
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forme  I  am  alio,  I  afce  thee  whofe  forme  I  am  not  I 
can  carous  with  Alexander,  abflaine  with  Romulus, 
eate  with  the  Epicure,  fad  with  the  Stoyck,  ileepe  with  | 
Endimion,  watch  with  Chrifippus,  vfmg  thefe  fpeaches 
and  other  like.  An  olde  Gentleman  in  Naples  feeing 
his  pregnant  wit,  his  eloquent  tongue  fomwhat  taunt- 
ing yet  with  delight :  his  mirth  without  meafure,  yet 
not  without  wit  r  his  fayings  vaineglorious,  yet  pithie : 
began  to  bewaile  his  Nurture,  and  to  mufe  at  his 
Nature,  beeing  incenfed  againil  ye  one  as  mofl  per- 
nitious,  and  enflamed  with  the  other  as  mod  precious  :  I 
for  he  well  knew  that  lb  rare  a  wit  would  in  time, 
either  breed  an  intollerable  trouble,  or  bring  an  in- 
comperable  treafure  to  the  common  weale :  at  the  one 
he  gready  pitied,  at  the  other  he  reioyfed. 

Hauing  therefore  gotten  opportunitie  to  communi- 
cate with  him  his  minde,  with  watrye  eyes,  as  one 
lamenting  his  wantonneffe  and  fmiling  face,  as  one 
louing  his  wittinefle,  encountered  him  on  this 
manner. 

Young  gentleman,  although  my  acquaintaunce  bee 
fmall  to  entreat  you,  and  my  authoritie  leffe  to  com- 
maund  you,  yet  my  good  will  in  giuing  you  good 
counfaile  fhould  induce  you  to  beleeue  mee,  and  my 
hoarye  liaires  (ambaffadors  of  experience)  enforce  you 
to  follow  me,  for  by  how  much  the  more  I  am  a 
ftraunger  to  you,  by  fo  much  the  more  you  are  be-  v 
holding  to  me,  hauing  therefore  opportunitie  to  vtter 
my  minde,  I  meane  to  be  importunate  with  you  to 
follow  my  meaning.  As  thy  byrth  doth  fhewe  the 
expreffe  and  liuely  Image  of  gentle  bloud,  fo  thy 
bringing  vp  feemeth  to  mee  to  bee  a  great  blotte  to 

he  lynage  of  fo  noble  a  brute,  fo  that  I  am  enforced 
to  thinke  that  either  thou  diddeft  want  one  to  giue 

hee  good  inftructions,  or  that  thy  parents  made  thee 
a  wanton  with  too  much  cockering  r  eyther  they  were  / 
too  foolilh  in  vfing  no  difcipline,  or  thou  too  froward 
in  rejecting  their  doctrine  ;  either  they  willing  to  haue 
thee  idle,  or  thou  wilful  to  be  U  employed.     Did  they 
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not  remember  that  which  no  man  ought  to  forgette,    <t 
that  the  tender  youth  of  a  chikle  is  like  the  tempering 
of  new  Waxe,  3pt  to  receiue  any  forme  ?     Hee  that 
will  carye  a  Bull  with  Milo,  mufl.  vfe  to  carye  him  a 
Calfe  alio,  hee  that  couetetli  to  haue  a  ftraight  Tree, 
mufl.   not  bow  him  beeing  a   twigge.      The   Potter 
fafliioneth  his  clay  when  it  is  foft,  and  the  Sparrow  is 
taught  to  come  when  he  is  young :   As  therefore  the 
yron,  beeing  hot  receiueth  any  forme  with  the  flroake   , 
of  the  hammer,  and  Iceepeth  it  beeing  colde  for  euer,  ^ 
fo  the  tender  witte  of  a  childe,  if  with  diligence  it  be 
inflructed  in  youthj  will  with  induftrie  vfe  thofe  qualy- 
lies  in  his*  age.  . . 

They  might  alfo  haue  taken  example  of  the  wife 
hufbandmen,  who  in  their  fatteft  and  moft  fertil  ground 
fow  Hempe  before  Wheat,  a  graine  that  dryeth  vp  the  ^ 
fuperfluous  moyflure,  and  maketh  the  foyle  more  apt 
for  come :  Or  of  good  Gardeiners  who  in  their  curious 
knots  mixe  Hifoppe  with  Time,  as  ayders  the  one  to 
the  growth  of  the  other,  the  one  beeing  drye,  the  other  ** 
moyft :   Or  of  cunning  Painters,  who  for  the  whiteft   i 
worke  call  the  blaekeft  ground,  to  make  ye  piclore  ^ 
more  amiable.     If  therefore  thy  Father  had  bene  as 
wife  an  hufbandman  as  he  was  a  fortunate  hufbande, 
or  thy  Mother  as  good  a  hufwife  as  fhe  was  a  happy 
wife,  if  they  had  bene  both  as  good  Gardeiners  to 
keepe  their   knotte,  as  they  were  grafters  to  bring 
forth  fuch  fruit,  or  as  cunning  Painters,  as  they  wer 
bappie  parents,  no  doubt  they  had  fowed  Hempe 
before  Wheat,  that  is  difcipline  before  affection,  they 
had  fet  Hifoppe  with  Time,  that  is  manners  with 
witte,  the  one  to  ayde  the  other,  and  to  make  thy 
dexteritie  more,  they  had  caft  a  blacke  grounde  for 

worke,  that  is,  they  hadde  mixed  threates     '      -■ 
lookes.     But  things  paft,  are  paft  calling 
againe:  it  is  too  late  to  fhutte  the  (table  doore  when-*  :rT 
'  e  fteede  is  aolne.    The  Troyatu  repented  too  late 
e  was  fpoyled :  Yet  the  remerobTauncfc 
vfoMyes,  might  breede  in  thee  &  reman* 
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of  confcience,  and  bee  a  remedie  againft  farther  con- 
cupifcence.  But  now  to  thy  prefent  time.  The 
Lacedemonians  wet.:  wont  to  fhewe  their  children 
dronken  men  and  other  wicked  men,  that  by  feing  their 
filth,  they  might  fhunne  the  lyke  fault,  and  auoyd  the 
lyke  [fuch]  vices  when  they  were  at  the  lyke  ftate.  The 
Pcrfians  to  make  their  youth  ahhorre  gluttony  would 
paint  an  Epicttrc  fleeping  with  meate  in  his  mouth, 
and  moil  horribly  ouerladen  with  wine,  that  by  the 
view  of  fuch  monftrous  fights,  they  might  efchew  the 
meanes  of  the  lyke  excefie.  The  Partisans,  to  caufe 
their  youth  to  loathe  the  alluring  traines  of  womens 
wiles  and  deceiptful  entifements,  hadde  moft  curioufly 
earned  in  their  houfes,  a  young  man  blynde,  befides 
whome  was  adioyned  a  woman  fo  exquifite,  that  in 
fome  mens  iudgement  Pigmalions  Image  was  not  halfe 
fo  excellent,  hailing  one  hande  in  his  pocket  as  noting 
hir  theft,  and  holding  a  knife  in  the  other  hande  to 
cut  his  throate.  If  the  fight  of  fuch  vgly  (hapes  caufed 
a  "loathing  of  ye  like  fins,  then  my  good  Euphues  con- 
fer their  plight,  and  beware  of  thine  owne  perill. 
-  Thou  art  heere  in  Naples  a  young  foioumer,  I  an  olde 
fenior :  thou  a  ftraunger,  I  a  Citizen :  thou  fecure 
doubting  no  mifiiappe,  I  forrowfull  dreading  thy  mil- 
fortune.  Heere  mayfl  thou  fee  that  which  I  figh  to 
fee  :  dronken  fottes  wallowing  in  euery  houfe  [corner]  ? 
in  euery  chamber,  yea,  in  euery  channel.  Heere  mayil 
thou  beholde  that  which  I  cannot  without  blufhing 
beholde,  nor  without  blubbering  vtter:  thofe  whofe 
bellyes  be  their  Gods,  who  offer  their  goodes  as  Sacri- 
fice to  their  guttes :  Who  _fleepe  with  meate  in  their 
mouthes,  with  finne  in  their  heartes,  and  with  fhame 
in  their  houfes.  Heere,  yea,  heere  Eupktus,  mayft 
thou  fee,  not  the  earned  viiarde  of  a  lewde  woman, 
but  the  incarnate  vyfage  of  a  lafciuious  wantonne  : 
not  the  fhaddowe  of  loue,  but  the  fubftaunce  of  luft. 
Myheartemeltelhindroppesofbloudtofeea[n]harlotte 
with  the  one  hande  robbe  fo  many  cofers,  and  with  the 
other  to  rippe  io  many  caries.     Thou  arte  heere  amid- 
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deft  the  pykes  betweene  Scylla  and  Carybdis,  ready  if 
thou  firanne  Syrtes,  to  finke  into  Sempkla^ades.     Let 
'.he  Laecdemonian,  the  Perftan,  the  Parthian,  yea  the 
Neapolitan,  caufe  thee  rather  to  detefl  fuch  villany,  at 
the  light  and  viewe  of  their  vanitie.     Is  it  not  farre   r 
better  to  abhorre  finnes  by  the  remembraunce  of  others    ^ 
faults,  then  by  repentaunce  of  thine  owne  follyes? 
Is  not  hee  accompted  moll  wife,  whome  other  mennes  J 
harmes  doe  make  moft  warie  ?    But  thou  wilt  happely 
faye,  that  although  there  bee  many  things  in  Naples  to 
be  iuftly  condempned,  yet  there  are  fome  things  of 
rieceffitie  to  bee  commended :  and  as  thy  will  doth 
leane  vnto  the  one,  fo  thy  witte  woulde  alfo  embrace  the 
other.     Alas  Euphues  by  how  much  the  more  I  loue 
[fee]  the  high  clymbing  of  thy  capacitie,  by  fo  much' 
the  more  I  feare  thy  fall,     The  fine  Chriilall  is  fooner 
crafed  then  the  hard   Marble :  the  greened  Beech, J  "> 
burneth  fafter  then  the  dryeft  Oke :  the  fairefl  filke  is 
fooneft  foyled  :  and  the  fweeteil  Wine,  toumeth  to  the 
fliarpeft  Vineger.      The  PefUlence  doth   moft  rifeft 
infecl:  the  cleared  completion,  and  the  Caterpiller 
cleaueth  vnto  the  ripeft   fruite :    the  moft  delycatc 
witte  is  allured  with  (mall  enticement  vnto  vice,  and 
moil  fubiect  to  yeelde  vnto  vanitie.     If  therefore  thou 
doe  but  hearken  to  the  Syrenes,  thou  wilt  be  enamoured 
if  thou  haunt  their  houfes  and  places,  thou  lhalt  b« 
enchaunted.     One  droppe  of  poyfon  infe<5teth  the 
whole  tunne  of  Wine:  one  leafe  of  Colloquintida,  ^ 
marreth  and  fpoyleth  the  whole  pot  of  porredge:  one 
yron    Mole,   defaceth   the  whole  peece   of   Lawne. 
Defcend  into   thine   owne  confeience,  and  confider 
)  with  thy  felfe,  the  great  difference  betweene  flaring 
i  and  llarke  blynde,  witte  and  wifedome,  loue  and  luft:  ^ 
'  be  merry,  but  with  modeftie :  be  fober,  but  not  too 
fullen :  be  valyaunt,  but  not  too  venterous.    Let  thy 
attyre  bee  comely,  but  not  coftly :  thy  dyet  wholefome, 
but  not  excefliue  ;  vfe  paftime  as  the  word  importeth 
to  paffe  the  time  in  honeft  recreation.     Miftruil  no   ^ 
man  without  cauie,  nether  be  thou  CieduluS  without 
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proofe :  be  not  lyght  to  follow  euery  mans  opinion, 
norobftinate  to  (lande  in  thine  owne  conceipt  Serue 
GOD,  loue  God,  feare  God,  and  God  will  To  blefle  thee, 
as  eyther  [thy]  heart  canne  wifh,  or  thy  friends  defire : 
And  fo  I  ende  my  counfayle,  befeeching  thee  to 
beginne  to  follow  it.  This  olde  gentleman  hauing 
finimed  his  difcourfe,  Euphuts  began  to  fhape  him  an 
aunfwere  in  this  fort. 

Father  and  friend  (your  age  fheweth  the  one,  your 
honeftie  the  other)  I  am  neither  fo  fufpitious  to 
miftruft  your  good  wil,  nor  fo  fottifh  to  miilike  your 
good  counfayle,  as  I  am  therfore  to  thanke  you  for 
the  firft,  fo  it  ftandes  me  vpon  to  thinke  better  on 
the  latter:  I  meane  not  to  cauil  with  you,  as  one 
louing  fopbiftrie :  neither  to  controwle  you,  as  one 
hauing  fuperioritie,  the  one  would  e  bring  my  talke 
into  the  fufpition  of  fraude,  the  other  conuince  me  of 
folly.       * 

Whereas  you  argue  I  know  not  vpon  what  pro- 
babilities, but  fure  I  am  vpon  no  proofe,  that  my 
bringing  vp  fhould  be  a  blemraiih  to  my  birth.  I 
aunfwere  and  fweare  to  that,  you  were  not  therm  a 
little  ouerihot,  either  you  gaue  too  much  credite  to  the 
report  of  others,  or  too  much  libertie  to  your  owne 
judgement :  You  conuince  my  parents  of  peeuifhnes 
in  making  me  a  wanton,  and  me  of  lewdneffe  in 
reiedting  correction.  But  fo  many  men  fo  many^, 
mindes,  that  may  feeme  in  your  eye  odious,  which  in 
an  others  eye  may  be  gracious.  Ariftippus  a  Philofo- 
,  pher yet  who  more  courtly?  Diogenes  a  Philofopher, 
yet  who  more  carterly  ?  Who  more  popular  then  Plato, 
retayning  alwayes  good  company  ?  Who  more  enuious  i 
then  Tymon,  denouncing  all  humaine  focietie  ?  Who 
fo  feuere  as  the  Stokkes,  which  iyke  flocks  were  moucd 
with  no  melodie  ?  Who  fo  fecure  as  the  Epicures, 
which  wallowed  in  all  kind  of  lycentioufneffe  ?  Though  ' 
■  all  men  bee  made  of  one  mettal!,  yet  they  bee  not  caft  [T 
_  all  in  one  moulde,  there  is  framed  of  the  felfe  fame 
{  rJay  as  wel  the  tile  to  keepe  out  water,  as  the  potte  to 
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conteine  licour,  the  Sunne  doth  harden  the  durte,  and 
melte  the  waxe,  lire  maketh  the  golde  to  Ihine,  and  the 
flrawe  to  (mother,  Perfumes  doth  refrefh  the  Doue, 
and  kill  the  Betill,  and  the  nature  of  the  man  dif- 
pofeth  that  confent  of  the  manners.  Now  whereas 
you  feeme  to  loue  my  nature,  and  loath  my  nurture, 
you  bewraye  your  owne  weakeneffe,  in  thinking  that 
nature  may  any  wayes  be  altered  by  education,  and 
as  you  haue  enfamples  to  confirme  your  pretence,  fo 
I  haue  mod.  euident  and  infallible  arguments  to  ferue 
for  my  purpofe.  It  is  natural  for  the  vine  to  fpread, 
the  more  you  feeke  by  Art  to  alter  it,  the  more  in  the 
ende  you  (hal  augment  it.  It  is  proper  for  the  Palme 
tree  to  mount,  the  heauier  you  loade  it,  the  higher  it 
fprowteth.  Though  yron  be  made  foft  with  fire,  it 
retumeth  to  his  hardnes:  though  the  Fawlcon  be  re- 
claimed to  the  fift,  (he  retyreth  to  hir  haggardnefle : 
the  whelpe  of  a  Mafiife  wyll  neuer  be  taught  to  retriue 
the  Partridge :  education  can  haue  no  fhewe,  where 
the  excellencye  of  Nature  doth  beare  fway.  The  (illy 
Moufe  will  by  no  manner  of  meanes  be  tamed :  the 
fubtill  Foxe  may  well  be  beaten,  but  neuer  broken 
from  dealing  his  pray :  if  you  pownd  Spices  they 
fmell  the  fweeter :  feafon  the  woode  neuer  fo  well  the 
wine  will  tail  of  the  cafke :  plante  and  tranflate  the 
crabbe  tree,  where,  and  whenfoeuer  it  pleafe  you,  and 
it  wyll  neuer  beare  fweete  Apple,  vnleffe  you  graft  it 
by  Arte,  which  nothing  toucheth  nature. 

Infinite  and  innumerable  were  the  examples  I  coulde 
alledge  and  declare  to  confirme  the  force  of  Nature, 
and  confute  thefe  your  vaine  and  falfe  forgeryes,  were 
not  the  repeticion  of  them  needeleffe,  hauing  fhewed 
fufficient,  or  bootelefle  feeinge  thofe  alleaged  will  not 
perfwade  you.  And  can  you  bee  fo  vnnatural,  whome 
dame  Nature  hath  nouryfhed  and  brought  vp  fo  many 
years,  to  repine  as  it  were  againft  Nature. 

The  fimilytude  you  reliearfe  of  the  waxe,  argueth 
your  waxinge  and  meltinge  braine,  and  your  example 
of  the  hotte  and  horde  yron,  fhewetfi  in  you  tuX 
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colde  and  weake  difpofition.  Doe  you  not  known 
that  which  all  men  doe  affirme  and  know,  that  blacke 
will  take  no  other  coulour?  That  the  (lone  Abejlon 
beeing  once  made  hot  will  neuer  be  made  colde  P 
That  fyre  cannot  be  forced  downewarde?  That 
Nature  will  haue  courfe  after  kinde?  That  euery 
thing  will  difpofe  it  felfe  according  to  Nature  ?  Can 
the  Aethiopc  chaunge  or  alter  his  (kinne?  or  the 
Leopard  his  hiew?  Is  it  pofiible  to  gather  grapes  of 
thornes,  or  figges  of  thirties,  or  to  caufe  any  thing 
to  flriue  againft  Nature  ?  But  why  goe  I  about  to 
praife  Nature,  the  which  as  yet  was  neuer  any  Impe 
fo  wicked  and  barbarous,  any  Turke  fo  vyle  and 
brutifhe,  any  bead  fo  dull  and  fenceleffe,  that  coulde, 
or  woulde,  or  durft  difprayfe  or  contemne?  Doth 
not  Cicero  conclude  and  allowe,  that  if  we  followe  and 
obey  Nature,  we  (hail  neuer  erre  ?  Doth  not  Arijtaile 
alledge  and  confirroe,  that  Nature  frame th  or  maketh 
nothing  in  any  point  rude,  vaine,  or  vnperfect  ? 

Nature  was  had  in  fuch  eftimation  and  admiration 
among  the  Heathen  people,  that  (he  was  reputed  for 
the  onely  Goddefle  in  heauen  :  If  Nature  then  haue 
largely  and  bountifully  endewed  me  with  hir  gyftes, 
why  deeme  you  me  fo  vn toward  and  graceleffe  ?  If 
fhe  haue  dealt  hardely  with  me,  why  extoli  you  fo 
much  my  byrth  ?  If  nature  beare  no  fway,  why  vfe 
you  this  adulation  ?  If  nature  worke  the  effect,  what 
booteth  any  education  ?  If  nature  be  of  ftrength  or 
force,  what  auaileth  difcipline  or  nurture  ?  If  of  none, 
what  helpeth  nature  ?  But  let  thefe  fayings  pane  as 
knowen  euidently,  and  graunted  to  be  true,  which 
none  can  or  may  deny  vnleffe  he  be  falfe,  or  that  he  be 
an  enimye  to  human itie. 

As  touching  my  refidence  and  abiding  heere  in 
Naples,  my  youthlye  affections,  my  fportes  and 
pleafures,  my  paflymes,  my  common  dalyaunce,  my 
delyghtes,  my  reforte  and  companye,  which  dayly  vfe 
to  vyfile  me,  although  to  you  they  breede  more 
lcvxowand.  care,  then  folace  and  comfort,  bicaufe  of 
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your  crabbed  age :  yet  to  me  they  bring  more  comfort 
and  ioye,  then  care  and  griefe  :  more  blyffe  then  bale, 
more  happineffe  then  heaumeffe  :  bicaufe  of  my  youth- 
full  gentleneffe.  Either  you  wold  haue  all  men  olde 
45  you  are,  or  els  you  haue  quite  forgotten  that  you 
your  felfe  wer  young,  or  euer  knewe  young  dayes : 
eyther  in  your  youth  you  were  a  very  vicious  and 
vngodly  man,  or  now  being  aged  very  fuperilicious 
and  deuout  aboue  meafure. 

i  Put  you  no  difference  betwcene  the  young  flourifh- 
ing  Bay  tree,  and  the  olde  withered  Beach  ?  No 
kinde  of  diftiniftion  betweene  the  waxinge  and  the 
wayninge  of  the  Moone  ?  And  betweene  the  rifinge 
and  the  fetting  of  the  Sunne  ?  Doe  you  meafure  the 
hot  affaults  of  youth,  by  the  cokle  ikirmifhes  of  age  ? 
whofe  yeares  are  fubiect  to  more  infirmities  then  our 
youth.  We  merry,  you  melancholy:  we  zealous  in 
affection,  you  iealous  in  all  your  doings :  you  tefUe 
without  caufe,  we  haftie  for  no  quarrell :  you  careful!, 
wee  carelefle,  we  bolde,  you  fearefull :  we  in  all 
poynts  contrary  vnto  you,  and  yee  in  all  poynts  vnlyke 
v-nto  vs.  Seeing  therefore  we  be  repugnaunt  eache  to 
the  other  in  Nature,  would  you  haue  vs  alyke  in  qualy- 
ties  ?  Would  you  haue  one  potion  miniftred  to  the 
burning  Feuer,  and  to  the  colde  Palfey?  One  playfter 
to  an  olde  iffue  and  a  frefli  Wound  ?  one  falue  for  all 
fores?  one  fauce  for  all  meates?  No  no  Eubulus, 
but  I  wil  yeeld  to  more,  then  either  I  am  bounde  to 
graunt,  either  thou  able  to  proue.  Suppofe  that  which 
I  neuer  will  beleeue,  that  Naples  is  a  cankered  ftore- 
houfe  of  all  ftrife,  a  common  ftewes  for  all  ilrumpettes, 
the  finke  of  fhame,  and  the  verye  Nurfe  of  all  finne  : 
(hall  it  therefore  follow  of  neceilitie,  that  all  that  are 
wo[o]ed  of  loue  fhould  be  wedded  to  luft :  will  you  con- 
clude, as  it  were  ex  conjequenti^  that  whofoeuer  arriueth 
heere  fhall  be  enticed  to  follye,  and  beeing  enticed  of 
force  ihal  be  entangled  ?  No  no,  it  is  the  difpofn ' 
the  thought,  that  ahereth  the  nature  of  the  thing,  The. 
Sunne  ftuneth  vpon  the  dounghil,  and  is  not  corrupted'. 
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the  Diamond  lyeth  in  the  fire,  and  is  not  confirmed : 
the  Chriflall  toucheth  the  Toade  and  is  not  poyfoned  : 
the  birde  Trochilus  lyueth  by  the  mouth  of  the  Crocodile 
and  is  not  fpoyled  :  a  perfect  wit  is  neuer  bewitched 
with  leaudenefie,  neither  entiferi  with  lafciuioufnefle. 

Is  it  not  common  that  the  Holme  Tree  fpringeth 
amidft  the  Beech  ?  That  the  Iuie  fpreadeth  vpon  the 
hard  Hones?  That  the  foft  fetherbed  breaketh  tlie 
bard  blade  ?  If  Experience  haue  not  taught  you  this, 
you  haue  liued  long  and  learned  little:  or  if  your 
moid  brain  haue  forgot  it,  you  haue  learned  much,  and 
profited  nothing.  But  it  may  be,  that  you  meafure  my 
affections  by  your  owne  fancies,  and  knowing  your 
felfe  either  too  Ample  to  raife  the  ficge  by  pollicie,  01 
too  weake  to  refill  the  affault  by  proweffe,  you  deeme 
me  of  as  lyttle  wit  as  your  felf,  or  of  leffe  force  :  either 
of  fmall  capacitie,  or  of  no  courage.  In  my  iudgement 
Evbulus,  you  flial  affoone  catch  a  Hare  with  a  taber, 
as  you  dial  perfivade  youth  with  your  aged  and  ouer- 
worn  eloquence,  to  fuch  feueritie  of  life,  which  as  yet 
ther  was  neuer  Stoieke  in  preceptes  fo  ftrict,  neither 
any  in  lyfe  fo  precife,  but  woulde  rather  allowe  it  in 
wordes,  then  follow  it  in  workes,  rather  talke  of  it  then 
try  it  Neither  were  you  fuch  a  Saint  in  your  youth, 
that  abandoning  all  pleafures,  all  paftimes  and  de- 
lyghts,  you  would  choofe  rather  to  facrifice  the  firft 
fruits  of  your  lyfe  to  vayne  holineffe  then  to  youthly 
affections.  But  as  to  the  flomack  quatted  with  dain- 
ties, al  delicates  feeme  queafie,  and  as  he  that  furfetteth  ^ 
with  wine,  vfeth  afterward  to  allay  with  water :  fo  thefe 
old  huddles  hauing  ouer  charged  their  gorges  with  fancie, 
accompt  al  honeft  recreation  meere  folly,  and  hauing 
taken  a  furfet  of  delight,  feeme  now  to  fauour  it  with 
defpiglit  Seing  therefore  it  is  labour  loft  for  me  to 
perfwade  you,  and  winde  vainly  wafted  for  you  to 
exhort  me,  heere  I  found  you,  and  heere  I  leaue  you, 
hauing  neither  bought  nor  fold  with  you,  but  chaunged 
Ware  for  ware :  if  you  haue  taken  litle  pleafure  in  my 
reply,  fure  I  am  that  by  your  counfel  I  haue  reaped 
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profite.  They  that  vfe  to  fteale  Hoimy  bnme 
tfemlocke  to  fmoake  the  Bees  from  their  hiues,  and  it 
may  bee,  that  to  get  fome  aduauntage  of  me,  you  haue 
vfed  thefe  fmoakie  arguments,  thinking  thereby  to 
mother  me  with  the  conceipt  of  ftrong  imagination. 
Jut  as  the  Came/ion  though  he  haue  moft  gutte3 
draweth  leail  breath,  or  as  the  Elder  tree  though  hee 
ee  fulleft  of  pith,  is  farthefl  from  (trength  :  fo  though 
■our  refons  feeme  inwardly  to  your  felfe  fomewhat 
tibftantialL  and  your  perfwafions  pithie  in  your  o* 
conceipte,  yet  beeing  well  wayed  without,  they 
hadows  without  fubftaunce,  and  weake  without  force. 
The  Birde  Taurus  hath  a  great  voyce,  but.  a  fmal  body : 
the  thunder  a  great  clap,  yet  but  a  lyttle  (lone :  the 
emptie  veffell  giueth  a  greater  found  then  the  full 
barrel!.  I  meane  not  to  apply  it,  but  looke  into  your 
felf  and  you  (hall  certeinely  finde  it,  and  thus  I  leaue 
you  feeking  it,  but  were  it  not  that  my  company  Hay 
my  camming  I  would  furely  helpe  you  to  looke  it,  but 
am  called  hence  by  my  acquaintaunce. 
Eup/iues  hauing  thus  ended  his  talke,  departed 
Ieauing  this  olde  gentleman  in  a  great  quandarie :  who 
>erceiuing  that  he  was  more  enclined  to  wantonnes 
lien  to  wifdome,  with  a  deepe  figh  the  teares  trickling 
downe  his  cheekes,  fayd  r  Seeing  thou  wilt  not  buye 
counfel  at  the  firfl  hande  good  cheape,  thou  (halt  buye 
repenlaunce  at  the  fecond  hande,  at  fuch  an  vnreafon- 
able  rate,  that  thou  wiit  curffe  thy  hard  penyworth,  and 
.n  thy  harde  heart  Ah  Euphucs  little  doft  thou 
iow  that  if  thy  wealth  waft,  thy  wit  will  giue  but 
iall  warmth,  and  if  thy  wit  endine  to  wilfulnes,  that 
\y  wealth  will  doe  thee  no  great  good.  If  the  one  had 
ene  employed  to  thrift,  the  other  to  learning,  it  had 
ene  harde  to  conieiflure,  whether  thou  moulded  haue 
eo  more  fortunate  by  riches,  or  happie  by  wifdome, 
hether  more  efleemed  in  ye  common  weale  for  welth 
»  maintaine  warre,  or  for  counfell  to  conclude  peace. 
Ut  alas  why  doe  I  pitie  that  in  thee  which  thou  feemed 
>  praife  in  thy  felf.    And  fo  faying,  he  immcdia,\Vj 
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went  to  his  owne  houfe,  heauily  bewayling  the  young 
mans  vnhappineffe. 

Heere  ye  may  behold  Gentlemen,  how  leaudly  wit 
flandeth  in  his  owne  light,  how  he  deemeth  no  penny 
good  filuer  but  his  owne,  prefering  the  bloflbme  before 
the  fruite,  the  budde  before  the  floure,  the  greene  blade 
before  the  ripe  eare  of  Come,  his  owne  wit  before  all 
mens  wifedomes.  Neither  is  that  geafon,  feeing  for 
the  mod  part  itis  proper  to  all  thofe  of  fharpe  capacitie 
to  efteeme  of  themfelues  as  mofl  proper :  if  one  be  hard 
jin  concerning,  they  pronounce  him  a  dowlte,  if  giuen 
)  to  fludie,  they  proclaime  him  a  dunce  r  if  merry;  a. 
iefler :  if  fad,  a  Saint :  if  full  of  words,  a  fot :  if  with- 
out fpeach,  a  Cipher.  If  one  argue  with  them  boldly, 
then  he  is  impudent:  if  coldly,  an  innocent:  If 
there  be  reafoning  of  diuinitie,  they  cry,  Qua  fupra 
nos,  nihil  adnos:  If  of  humanitie,  Senietitias  loquitur 
carnifix. 

Heereoff  commeth  fuch  great  familyaritie  between 
the  ripeil  wittes,  when  they  fhall  fee  the  difpofition  the 
one  of  the  other,  the  Sympatkia  of  affections,  and  as  it 
were  but  a  paire  of  fheeres  to  goe  betweene  their 
natures,  one  flattereth  an  other  in  his  owne  folly,  and 
layeth  cuihions  vnder  the  elbow  of  his  fellow  when 
he  feeth  him  take  a  nappe  with  fancie,  and  as  their 
wit  wrefteth  them  to  vice,  fo  it  forgeth  them  fome  feat 
excufe  to  cloake  their  vanitie. 

Too  much  fludie  doth  intoxicate  their  braines,  for 
(fay  they)  although  yron  the  moreitisvfedthe  brighter 
it  is,  yet  filuer  with  much  wearing  doth  wail  to  nothing : 
though  the  Cammocke  the  more  it  is  bowed  the  better 
it  ferueth,  yet  the  bow  the  more  it  is  bent  and  occupied, 
the  weaker  it  waxeth  :  though  the  Camomill  the  more 
it  is  troden  and  preffed  downe,  the  more  it  fpreadeth, 
yet  the  Violet  the  oftner  it  is  handeled  and  touched, 
the  fooner  it  withereth  and  decayeth.  Befides  this,  a 
fine  witte,  a  fharpe  fence,  a  quicke  vnderflanding,  is 
able  to  attaine  to  more  in  a  moment  or  a  very  little 
ipacc,  then  a  dull  and  blockifh  head  in  a  month.    The 
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fithe  cutteth  farre  better  and  fmoother  then  the  fawe, 
the  waxe  yeeldeth  better  and  (boner  to  the  feale,  then 
the  fleele  to  the  ilampe  :  the  fmoothe  and  playne  Beech 
is  eafier  to  be  earned  then  the  knottie  Boxe. 

For  neither  is  there  any  thing  but  that  hath  his  con- 
traries. Such  is  the  Nature  of  thefe  nouifes,  that  thinke 
to  haue  learning  without  labour,  and  treafure  without 
trauaile :  either  not  vnderftanding  or  els  not  remem- 
bring,  that  the  fineft  edge  is  made  with  the  blunt 
whetftone :  and  the  faireft  lewel  fafhioned  with  the 
hard  hammer.  I  goe  not  about  (Gentlemen)  to  inueigh 
againft  wit,  for  then  I  wer  wifleffe,  but  frankly  to  con- 
feffe  mine  owne  little  wit  I  haue  euer  thought  fo 
fuperfticioufly  of  wit,  that  I  feare  I  haue  committed 
Idolatrie  againlt  wifedome,  and  if  Nature  had  dealt  fo 
beneficially  with  mee  to  haue  giuen  mee  anye  wit,  I 
fhoulde  haue  bene  readier  in  the  defence  of  it  to  haue 
made  an  Apologie,  then  any  way  to  tourne  to  Apofiacie. 
But  this  I  note,  that  for  the  mofl  parte  they  ftand  fo  on 
their  pantuffles,  that  they  be  fecure  of  perils,  obftinate 
in  their  own  opinions,  impatient  of  labour,  apt  to  con- 
ceiue  wrong,  credulous  to  beleeue  the  worft,  redy  to 
(hake  off  their  olde  acquaintaunce  without  caufe,  and 
to  condemne  them  without  coulour :  All  which  humors 
are  by  fo  much  the  more  eafier  to  be  purged,  by  how 
much  the  leffe  they  haue  feftred  the  finewes.  But 
returne  [turoe]  we  again  to  Euphues. 

Euphues  having  foiourned  by  the  fpace  of  two 
monethes  in  Naples,  whether  he  were  moued  by  the 
courtefie  of  a  young  gentleman  named  Phila\u\tus,  or 
inforced  by  deftany :  whether  his  pregna[n]t  wit,  or  his 
pleafant  conceits  wrought  the  greater  lyking  in  [of]  the 
minde  of  Euphues,  I  know  not  for  certeintie :  But 
Euphues  (hewed  fuch  entyre  loue  towards  him,  that 
/ie  feeroed  to  make  fmali  accompt  of  any  others, 
determining  to  enter  into  fuch  an  inuiolable 
friendfhip  with  him,  as  neither  time  by  peecemeale 
fliould  impaire,  neither  fancie  vtterly  defolue, 
fufpilion  infringe.     I  haue  read  {faith  he) 
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beleeue  it,  that  a  friend  is  in  profperitie  a  pleafure,  a 

folace  in  aduerfitie,  in  griefe  a  comfort,  in  ioy  a  meny 

,  companion,  at  al  times  an  other  I,  in  all  places  the 

exprefle  Image  of  myne  owne  perfon :  infomuch  that 

II  cannot  tell  wether  the  immortall  Gods  haue  beflowed 
any  gift  vpon  mortall  men,  either  more  noble  [able] 
or  more  neceffary  then  friendfliip.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  reputed  (I  will  not  fay  com- 
pared) to  friendfhip  ?  Can  any  treafure  in  this  tranfitoiy 
pilgrimage  be  of  more  valew  then  a  friend?  in  whole 
bofome  thou  maill  (leepe  fecure  without  feare,  whom 
thou  maift  make  partner  of  al  thy  fecrets  without 
fufpition  of  fraude,  and  partaker  of  all  thy  miffortune 
without  miftruft  of  fleeting,  who  will  accompt  thy  bale 
his  bane,  thy  mifhap  his  mifery,  the  pricking  of  thy 
finger  the  percing  of  his  heart  But  whether  am  I 
caryed  ?  Haue  I  not  alfo  learned  yat  one  (hould  eate 
a  bufhel  of  (alt  with  him  whom  he  meaneth  to  make 
his  friend?  that  tryal  maketh  trull?  that  ther  is 
fallhood  in  felowflrip  ?  and  what  then  ?  Doth  not 
the  fimpathy  of  manners  make  the  coniunclion  of 
mindes  ?  Is  it  not  a  by  word  lyke  will  to  lyke  ?  Not 
fo  common  as  commendable  it  is,  to  fee  young 
Gentlemen  choofe  them  fuch  friendes,  with  whom 
they  may  feeme  being  abfent  to  be  prefent,  being  a 
funder  to  be  conuerfant,  being  dead  to  be  aliue.  I  will 
therefore  haue  Philautus  for  my  pheere,  and  by  fo  much 
the  more  I  make  my  felfe  fure  to  haue  Philautus,  by 
how  much  the  more  I  view  in  hira  the  h'uely  image 
of  Euphues. 

Although  there  be  none  fo  ignoraunt  that  doth  not 
know,  neither  any  fo  impudent  that  will  not  confeffe, 
friendmip  to  be  the  iewell  of  humaine  ioye :  yet  whofo- 
euer  (hal  fee  this  amitie  grounded  vpon  a  little  affection, 
will  foone  coniecture  that  it  (hall  be  difiblued  vpon  a 
hght  occafion  :  as  in  thefequeleof  Euphues  and  Phil- 
autus you  (hall  [(oon]  fee,  whofe  hot  loue  waxed  foone 
colde :  For  as  the  bed  Wine  doth  make  the  (harped 
vineger,  fo  the  dc;pelt  loue  turneth  to  the  deadlyeft 
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hale.  Who  deferued  the  moil  blame,  in  mine  opinion, 
it*  is  doubtful  and  to  difficult,  that  I  dare  not  prefume 
to  giue  verdit.  For  loue  being  the  caufe  for  which  fo 
many  mifchiefes  liaue  ben  attempted,  I  am  not  yet 
perfwaded,  whether  of  them  was  mofl  to  be  blamed, 
but  certeinely  neither  of  them  was  blaraeleffe.  I 
appeale  to  your  Judgement  Gentlemen,  not  that  I 
thinke  any  of  you  of  the  lyke  difpourion,  able  to  decide 
the  queflion,  but  being  of  deeper  difcretion  then  I  am, 
are  more  fit  to  debate  ye  quarrell.  Though  the  dif- 
courfe of  their  friendlhip  and  falling  out  be  fomwhat 
long,  yet  being  fomwhat  ftrange,  I  hope  the  delight- 
fiilneiTe  of  the  one  wil  attenuate  the  tedioufnefle  of  the 
other. 

Euphues  had  continual  accefTe  to  the  place  of 
Philautus,  and  no  little  familiaritie  with  him,  and 
finding  him  at  conuenient  leafure,  in  thefe  fliort  termes 
vnfolded  his  mindc  vnto  [to]  him. 
I  Gentleman  and  friend,  the  tryall  I  haue  had  of  thy 
manners  cutteth  off  diuers  termes,  which  to  an  other  I 
wold  haue  vfed  in  the  lyke  matter.  And  Athens  a  long 
difcourfe  argueth  folly,  and  delicate  words  tncurre  the 
fufpition  of  flattery,  I  am  determined  to  vfe  neither  of 
them,  knowing  either  of  them  to  breede  offence. 
Wayinge  with  my  felfe  the  force  of  friendfluppe  by  the 
effects,  I  fludyed  euer  fince  my  firfl  comming  to  Naples 
to  enter  league  with  fuch  a  one  as  might  direct  my 
fleps  being  a  ftranger,  and  referable  my  manners  being 
a  fcholler.Uie  which  two  qualities  as  I  find  in  you  able 
to  fatiffie  my  defire,  fo  I  hope  I  flial  finde  a  heart  in 
you-wiihnge  to  accomplifh  my  requefh  Which  if  I  may 
obteine,  affure  your  felfe,  that  Damon  to  his  Pythias, 
Pitades  to  his  Orejles,  Tytus  to  his  Gyfippus,  Thefius 
to  his  Pirothus,  Scipio  to  his  Latins,  was  neuer  founde 
more  faithfull,  then  Euphues  will  bee  to  Philautus. 

Philautus  by  how  much  the  leffe  he  looked  for  this 
difcourfe,  by  fo  much  the  more  he  lyked  it,  for  he  fawe 
all  qualities  both  of  body  and  minde,  in  Euphues,  vnto 
whom  he  reply ed  as  folio weth. 


: 
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Friend  Euphtus  (for  fo  your  talke  warranteth  n 
term  you)  I  dare  neither  vfe  a  long  proceffe,  neither  a 
iouing  fpeach,  lead  vnwittingly  I  lhold  caufe  you  to 
conuince  me  of  thofe  things  which  you  haue  already 
condemned.  And  verily  I  am  bold  to  prefume  vpon 
your  curtefie,  fince  you  your  felf  haue  vfed  fo  little 
curiofitie :  perfwading  my  felfe  that  my  fhort  anfwere 
wil  worke  as  great  an  effect  in  you,  as  your  few  words 
did  in  me.  And  feeing  we  refemble  (as  you  fay)  each 
other  in  qualities.it  cannot  be  yat  the*  one  fhould  differ 
from  the  other  in  curtefie,  feing  the  fincere  affedlion 
of  the  minde  cannot  be  expreffed  by  the  mouth,  and 
that  no  art  can  vnfold  the  entire  loue  of  ye  heart,  I  am 
earneftly  to  befeech  you  not  to  meafure  the  fimieneffe 
of  my  faith,  by  ye  fewnes  of  my  wordes,  but  rather 
thinke  that  the  ouerflowing  waues  of  good  wil,  leaue 
no  paffage  for  many  words.  Triall  lhall  proue  truft, 
hcere  is  my  hand,  my  hart,  my  lands  and  my  life  at 
thy  commaun dement  Thou  maift  wel  perceiue  that 
I  did  beleeue  thee,  that  fo  foone  I  did  loue  thee :  and 
I  hope  thou  wilt  the  rather  loue  me,  In  that  I  did 
beleeue  thee.  Either  Euphues  and  Pkila\u\tus  ftoode  in 
neede  of  frindfhippe,  or  were  ordeined  to  be  friendes : 
vpon  fo  fhort  warning,  to  make  fo  foone  [fine]  a  con- 
clufion  might  feeme  in  mine  opinion  if  it  continued 
myraculous,  if  fhaken  off,  ridiculous. 

But  after  many  embracings  and  proteflations  one  to 
an  other,  they  walked  to  dinner,  wher  they  wanted 
neither  meat,  neither  Muficke,  neither  any  other 
pailime  :  and  hauing  banqueted,  to  digeft  their  fweete 
confections,  they  daunced  all  that  after  noone,  they 
vfed  not  onely  one  boorde  but  one  bed,  one  booke  (if 
fo  be  it  they  thought  not  one  too  many.)  Their 
friendfhip  augmented  euery  day,  infomuch  that  the  one 
could  not  refraine  the  company  of  the  other  one 
minute,  all  things  went  in  common  betweene  them, 
which  all  men  accompted  commendable. 

Phild[u\tus  being  a  towne  borne  cliilde,  both  for  his 
1  owne  countenaunce,  and  the  great  countenaunce  which 
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his  father  had  while  he  liued,  crept  into  credit  with 
Don  Ftrardo  one  of  the  chiefe  gouernours  of  the  citie, 
who  although  he  had  a  courtly  crew  of  gentlewomen 
foiouming  in  his  pallaice,  yet  his  daughter,  heire  to  his 
whole  reuenewes  flayned  ye  beautic  of  them  al,  whofe 
modefl  bafhfulncs  caufed  the  other  to  looke  wanne  for 
enuie,  wliofe  Lilly  cheekes  dyed  with  a  Vermilion  red, 
made  the  refl  to  blufh  for  fharne.  For  as  the  fined 
Ruby  ftaineth  ye  coulour  of  the  reA  that  be  in  place, 
or  as  the  Sunne  dimmeth  the  Moone,  that  ihc  cannot 
be  difcemed,  fo  this  gallant  girle  more  faire  then  for- 
tunate, and  yet  more  fortunate  then  faithful,  eclipfed  - 
'  the  beautie  of  them  all,  and  chaunged  their  colours. 
Vrito  hir  had  Philautus  accede,  who  wan  hir  by  right 
"  of  loue,  and  fhould  haue  wome  hir  by  right  of  law,  had 
not  Euphua  by  flraunge  'deflenie  broken  the  bondes 
of  mariage,  and  forbidden  the  banes  of  Matrimony, 

it  happened  that  Don  Ferarrfo  had  occafion  to  goe 
to  Venice  about  certeine  [erf]  his  owne  affaires,  leaning  his 
daughter  the  onely  fleward-  of  his  honfehold,  who  fpared 
not  to  feafl  Philautus  hir  friend,  with  al  kinds  of 
delights  and  delycatcs,  referuing  only  hir  honeflie  as 
the  chiefe  flay  of  hir  honour.  Hir  father  being  gone 
fhe  fent  for  hir  friend  to  fupper,  who  came  not  as  hee 
was  accuflomed  folitarilye  alone,  but  accompanyed 
with  his  friend  Euphue^  The  Gentlewoman  whether 
it  were  for  niceneffe,  or  for  niganlneife  of  courtefie, 
gaue  hira  fuch  a  colde  welcome,  that  he  repented  that 
he  was  come. 

Euphues  though  he  knewe  himfelfe  worthy  euerye 
way  to  haue  a  good  countenaunce,  yet  coulde  he  not 
perceiue  hir  willing  any  way  to  lende  him  a  friendly 
looke.  Yet  leafl  he  fhould  feeme  to  want  geflures,  or 
to  be  dafhed  out  of  conceipt  with  hir  coy  countenaunce, 
he  addreffed  him  to  a  Gentlewoman  called  Liuia,  vnto 
whorae  he  vttered  this  fpeach.  Faire  Ladye,  if  it  be 
the  guife  of  Italy  to  welcome  flraungers  with  flrangnes, 
I  mufl  needes  fay  the  cuftome  is  flrange  and  the 
countrey  barbarous,  if  the  manner  of  Ladies  to  fa.lu.te 
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Gentlemen  with  coynefie,  then  I  am  enforced  to  thinV 
the  women  without  [voyde  of]  courtefte  to  vfe  fuch 
welcome,  and  the  men  pad  fhame  that  will  come. 
But  heereafter  I  will  either  bring  a  floole  on  mine 
arme  for  an  vnbidden  gueft,  or  a  vifard  on  my  face,  for 
a  fhamelefle  goflippe.     Liuia  replyed. 

Sir,  our  country  is  ciuile,  and  our  gentlewomen  are 
curteoua,  but  in  Naples  it  is  compted  a  iefl,  at  euery 
word  to  fay,  In  faith  you  are  welcome.  As  ihe  was 
yet  talking,  flipper  was  fet  on  the  bord,  then  Philautus 
fpake  thus  vnto  Lucilla.  Vet  Gentlewoman,  I  was  the 
bolder  to  bring  my  ihadow  with  me,  (meaning  Euphues) 
knowing  that  he  mould  be  the  better  welcome  for  my 
fake :  vnto  whom  the  Gentlewoman  replyed.  Sir,  as 
I  neuer  when  I  faw  you,  thought  that  you  came  with- 
out your  Ihadow,  fo  now  I  cannot  a  lytde  meruaile  to 
fee  you  fo  ouerlhot  in  bringing  a  new  ihadow  with  you. 
Euphues,  though  he  perceiued  hir  coy  nippe,  feemed 
not  to  care  for  it,  but  taking  hir  by  the  hand  faid. 

FaireLady, feeing  thefhadedoth  [fo]  often iliield your 
beautie  from  the  parching  Sunne,  I  hope  you  will 
Hhj  better  efleeme  of  the  fhadow,  and  by  fo  much  the 
leffe  it  ought  to  be  offenfiue,  by  how  much  the  lefle  it 
/X  is  able  to  offende  you,  and  by  fo  much  the  more  you 
oughttolykeit.by  how  much  the  more  you  vfe  tolyeinit. 

Well  Gentleman,  aunfwered  Lutilla,  m  arguing  of 
the  Ihadow,  we  forgoe  the  fubflaunce  :  pleafeth  it  you 
therefore  to  fit  downe  to  fupper.  And  fo  they  all  fate 
downe,  but  Euphues  fed  of  one  difh,  which  [was]  euer 
floode*  before  him,  the  beautie  of  Lucilla. 

Heere  Euphues  at  the  firft  fight  was  fo  kindled  with 
defire,  that  almofl  he  was  like  to  burn  to  coales. 
Supper  beeing  ended,  the  order  was  in  Naples,  that  the 
Gentlewomen  would  defire  to  heare  fome  difcourfe, 
either  concerning  lone,  or  learning :  And  although 
Philautus  was  requefled,  yet  he  polled  it  ouer  to 
■Euphues,  whome  he  knewe  moll  fit  for  that  purpofe : 
Euphues  beeing  thus  tyed  to  the  flake  by  their  ii 
tuuate  intrearie,  began  as  followetb. 
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He  that  worfl  may  is  alway  enforced  to  holde  the 
candell,  the  weakeft  mud  fliU  to  the  wall,  where  none 
will,  the  Diuell  himfelfe  mufl  beare  the  erode.  But 
were  it  not  Gentlewomen,  that  your  lull  ilandes  for 
law,  I  would  borrow  fo  much  leaue  as  to  refigne  mine 
office  to  one  of  you,  whofe  experience  in  loue  hath  made 
you  learned,  and  whofe  learninge  hath  made  you  fo 
louely  :  for  me  to  intreat  of  the  one  being  a  nouife,  or 
to  diieourfe  of  the  other  being  a  trewant,  I  may  well 
make  you  weary,  but  neuer  the  wifer,  and  giue  you 
occafion  rather  to  laugh  at  my  ralhnefie,  then  to  lyke 
my  reafons :  Yet  I  care  the  lefle  to  excufe  my  boldnefle 
to  you,  who  were  the  caufe  of  ray  blindneffc.  And  iince 
I  am  at  mine  owne  choyce,  either  to  talke  of  loue  or 
of  learning,  I  had  rather  for  this  time  bee  deemed  an 
vnthrift  in  reiecling  profile,  then  a  Stoicke  in  renoun- 
cing pleafure. 

It  hath  bene  a  queftion  often  difputed,  but  neuer 
determined,  whether  the  qualities  of  the  minde,  or  the 
compofition  of  the  man,  caufe  women  moil  to  lyke,  or 
whether  beautie  or  wit  moue  men  moil  to  loue.  Certes 
by  how  much  the  more  the  minde  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  body,  by  fo  much  the  more  the  graces  of 
the  one  are  to  be  preferred  before  ye  gifts  of  the  other, 
which  if  it  be  fo,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  inward 
qualitie  ought  to  bee  reflected,  more  then  the  view  of 
the  outward  beautie,  then  doubtleil'e  women  either  do 
or  mould  loue  thofe  belt  whofe  vertue  is  bell,  not 
meafuring  the    deformed    man,    with    the    reformed 

The  foule  Toade  hath  a  faire  (lone  in  his  head,  the 
fine  golde  is  found  in  the  filthy  earth  ;  the  fweet  kernell 
lyeth  in  the  hard  fhell :  vertue  is  harboured  in  the  heart 
of  him  that  mod  men  efleeme  mhhapen.  Contrari- 
wife,  if  we  refpccl  more  the  outward  fhape,  then  the 
inward  habit,  good  God,  into  how  many  mifchiefes  do 
wee  fall  ?  into  what  blindneffe  arc-  we  ledde  ?  Doe  wc 
not  commonly  fee  that  in  painted  pottes  is  hidden  the 
deadlyell  poyfon?  thpt  in  the  gre.ene.ft.  giafte,  "\a  ^e. 
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greatefl  Serpent?  in  the  cleerefl  water  the  vglyefl 
Toade  ?  Doth  not  experience  teach  vs,  that  in  the 
mod  curious  Sepulcher  are  enclofed  rotten  bones  ? 
That  the  Cypreffe  tree  beareth  a  faire  leafe,  but  no 
fruite?  That  the  Eftridge  carieth  faire  feathers,  but 
ranke  flefh?  How  frantick  are  thofe  louers  which  are 
caried  away  with  the  gaye  gliftering  of  the  fine  face? 
the  beautie  whereoff  is  parched  with  the  fummers 
blaze,  and  chipped  with  the  winters  blaft :  which  is  of 
fo  fhort  continuance,  that  it  fadeth  before  one  perceiue 
it  flourifh  :  of  fo  fmal  profit,  that  it  poyfoneth  thofe  that 
poffeife  it :  of  fo  litle  value  with  the  wife,  that  they 
accompt  it  a  delicate  baite  with  a  deadly  hooke  :  a 
fweet  Panther  with  a  deuouting  paunch,  a  fower  poyfon 
in  a  filuer  potte.  Heere  I  could  enter  into  difcouife 
of  fiich  fine  dames  as  being  in  loue  with  their  owne 
lookes,  make  fuch  courfe  accompt  of  their  paffionate 
louers  :  for  commonly  if  they  be  adorned  with  beautie, 
they  be  ftraight  laced,  and  made  fo  high  in  the  infteppe, 
that  they  difdaine  them  mofl  that  mod  defire  them. 
It  is  a  worlde  to  fee  the  doating  of  their  louers,  and 
their  dealing  with  them,  the  reueling  of  whofe  fubt.il 
traines  would  caufe  me  to  ihed  teares,  and  you  Gentle- 
women to  (hut  your  modeft  eares.  Pardon  me  Gentle- 
women if  I  vnfolde  euery  wile  and  fhew  euery  wrinkle 
of  womens  difpofrtion.  Two  things  do  they  caufe  their 
>  feruants  to  vow  vnto  them,  fecrede,  and  fouerdntie  : 
the  one  to  conceale  their  entifmg  fleights,  by  the  other 
to  affure  tliemfelues  of  their  only  feruice.  Againe,  but 
hoe  there  :  if  I  ihoulde  haue  waded  anye  further,  and 
fownded  the  depth  of  their  deceipt,  I  fhould  either 
haue  procured  your  difpleafure,  or  incurred  the  fufpicion 
of  fraud  :  either  armed  you  to  praftife  the  like  fubtiltie, 
or  accufed  my  felfe  of  periury.  But  I  meane  not  to 
offend  your  chad  mindes,  with  the  rehearfal  of  their 
vnchaft  manners :  whofe  eares  I  perceiue  to  glow,  and 
hearts  to  be  grieued  at  that  which  I  haue  alredy 
vttered  :  not  that  amongft  you  there  be  any  fuch,  but 
that  in  your  fex.$  ther  fhould  be  any  fuch.     Let  not 
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Gentlewomen  thereforemaketo[o]much  of  their  painted 
(heath,  let  them  not  be  fo  curious  in  their  owne  conceit, 
or  fo  currifli  to  their  loyal  louers.  When  the  black 
Crowes  foote  (hall  appeare  in  their  eye,  or  the  blacke 
Oxe  treade  on  their  foots,  when  their  beautie  (hall  be 
lyke  the  blafled  Rofe,  their  wealth  wafted,  their  bodies 
wome,  their  faces  wrinkled,  their  fingers  crooked,  who 
wil  like  of  them  in  their  age,  who  loued  none  in  their 
youth  ?  If  you  will  be  cherifhed  when  you  be  olde,  be 
courteous  while  you  be  young :  if  you  looke  for  com- 
fort in  your  hoarie  haires,  be  not  coye  when  you  haue 
your  golden  lockes  :  if  you  would  be  imbraced  in  ye 
wayning  of  your  brauerie,  be  not  fqueymifh  in  the 
waxing  of  your  beautie  :  if  you  defire  to  be  kept  lyke 
the  Rofes  when  they  haue  loll  their  coulour,  fmel  fweete 
as  the  Rofe  cloth  in  the  budde :  if  you  woulde  bee 
tailed  for  olde  Wine,  bee  in  the  mouth  a  pleafaunt 
Grape :  fo  (hall  you  be  cherilhed  for  your  courtefle, 
comforted  for  your  honeftie,  embraced  for  your  amitie, 
fo  (hall  you  [ye]  be  preferued  witli  the  fweete  Rofe,  and 
dronke  with  the  pleafant  wine.  Thus  fane  I  am 
bolde  gentlewomen,  to  counfel  thofe  that  be  coy,  that 
they  weaue  not  the  web  of  their  owne  woe,  nor  fpinne 
the  threede  of  their  own  thraldome,  by  their  own 
ouerthwartnes.  And  feeing  we  are  euen  in  the  bowells 
of  loue,  it  dial  not  be  amiffe,  to  examine  whether  man 
or  woman  be  fooneil  allured,  whether  be  mod  conftant 
the  male  or  the  female.  And  in  this  poynte  I  meane 
not  to  be  mine  owne  caruer,  lead  I  mould  feeme  either 
to  picke  a  thanke  with  men,  or  a  quarel  with  women. 
If  therefore  it  might  (land  with  your  pleafure  (Miftres 
Luciila)  to  giue  your  cenfure,  I  would  take  the  con- 
trarie  :  for  fure  I  am  though  your  judgement  be  found, 
yet  affection  will  (hadow  it. 

Lurilla  feeing  his  pretence,  thought  to  take  aduaun- 
tage  of  his  large  profer,  vnto  whom  (he  faide.     Gentle- 
man in  my  opinion,  women  are  to  be  wonne  with  euery    - 
wind,  in  whofe  fexe  ther  is  neither  force  to  withftaiiii 
(he  aflaults  of  loue,  neither  conftancy  to  lemarne  &Vsiv 
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full.  And  bicaufe  your  difcourfe  hath  hetherto  bred 
delight,  I  am  loth  to  hinder  you  in  the  fequele  of  your 
deuiles.  Euphucs,  perceiuing  himfelfe  to  be  taken 
napping,  aunfwered  as  folio  wet  h. 

"IpMiftres  Lucilhi,  if  you  fpeake  as  you  thinke,  thefe 
gentlewomen  prefent  haue  little  caufe  to  thanke  you, 
if  you  caufe  me  to  commend  women,  my  tale  will  be 
accompted  a  meere  triile,  and  your  wordes  the  plaine 
truth  :  Yet  knowing  promife  to  be  debt,  I  will  paye 
it  with  performance.  And  I  woulde  the  Gentlemen 
heere  prefent  were  as  reaily  to  credit  my  proofe,  as  the 
gentlewomen  are  willing  to  heare  their  own  prayfes,  or 
I  as  able  to  ouercome,  as  Miftres  LxtciHa  would  be 
content  to  be  ouerthrowne,  howe  fo  euer  the  matter 
fhall  fall  out,  I  am  of  the  furer  fide  :  for  if  my  reafons 
be  weake,  then  isourfexellrong:  if  forcible,  then  [isjyour 
iudgement  feeble  :  if  I  finde  truth  on  my  fide,  I  hope  I 
fhall  for  my  wages  win  the  good  will  of  women :  if  I 
want  proofe,  then  gentlewomen  of  necefiltie  you  muft 
yeeld  to  men.     But  to  the  matter. 

Touching  the  yeelding  to  loue,  albeit  their  heartes 
feeme  tender,  yet  they  harden  them  lyke  the  flone  of 
'  Sicilia,  the  which  the  more  it  is  beaten  the  harder  it 
5  is :  for  being  framed  as  it  were  of  the  perfection  of 
\  men,  they  be  free  from  all  fuch  cogitations  as  may 
any  way  prouoke  them  to  vncleaneneffe,  infomuch  as 
theyabhorre  the  light  loue  of  youth,  which  is  grounded 
vppon  luft,  and  diffolued,  vpon  euery  light  occafion. 
When  they  fee  the  folly  of  men  turne  to  fury,  their 
delyght  to  doting,  their  affection  to  frencie,  when  they 
fee  them  as  it  were  pine  in  plcafure,  and  to  wax  pale 
through  their  own  pecuifhncs,  their  futes,  their  feruice, 
their  letters,  their  labours,  their  loues,  their  liues,  feeme 
to  them  fo  odyous,  that  they  harden  their  hearts  againft 
fuch  concupyfence,  to  the  ende  they  might  conuert 
them  from  rafhneffe  to  reafon :  from  fuch  lewde 
difpofition,  to  honed  difcretion.  Heereoff  it  commeth 
that  men  accufe  woemen  of  cruelty,  bicaufe  they  them- 
feJues  want  auility :  they  accompt  them  full  of  wyles^ 
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in  not  yeelding  to  their  wickednes:  faithlefle  for 
refitting  their  filthynes.  But  I  had  almofl  forgot  my 
felfe,  you  (hal  pardon  me  Miflres  Lucilla  for  this  time,  if 
this[thus]abruptlye,I  nnifh  mydifcourfe:  it  is  neither  for 
want  of  good  wil,  or  lack  of  proofs,  but  yat  I  fee!e  in 
my  feif  fuch  alteration,  yat  I  can  fcarcely  vtter  one 
worde.  Ah  Euphues,  Euphues.  The  gentlewomen  - 
were  flrooke  into  fuch  a  quandary  with  this  fodeme 
chaunge,  that  they  all  chaunged  coulour.  But  Euphues 
taking  Philautus  by  the  hanue,  and  giving  the  gentle- 
women thankes  for  their  patience  and  his  repall,  bad 
them  al  farewell,  and  went  immediatly  to  his  chamber. 
But  Lucilla  who  nowe  began  to  frye  in  the  flames  of 
loue,  all  the  corapanye  being  departed  to  their  lodgings, 
entered  into  thefe  termes  and  contrarieties. 

Ah  wretched  wench  Lucilla,  how  art  thou  perplexed  ? 
what  a  doubtfull  fight  doft  thou  feele  betwixt  [betweene] 
faith  and  fancy?  hope  and  feare?  confcienceandconcu- 
pifcence?  O  my  Euphues,  lyttle  doft  thou  knowe  the 
fodeyn  forrowe  that  I  fulleine  for  thy  fweete  fake  : 
Whofe  wyt  hath  bewitched  me,  whofe  rare  qualyties 
haue  depryuedmeof  myne  olde  qualytie,  mofl  curteous 
behauiour  without  curiofilie,  whofe  comely  feature, 
wythout  fault,  whofe  filed  fpeach  without  fraud,  hath 
wrapped  me  in  this  miffortune.  And  canft  thou  Lucilla 
be  fo  light  of  loue  in  forfaking  Philautus  to  flye  to 
Euphues ?  canll  thou  prefer  a  flraunger  before  thy 
countryman  ?  a  ftarter  before  thy  companion  ?  Why, 
Euphues  doth  perhappes  [perhappes  doctb]  defire  my 
loue,  but  Philautus  hath  deferued  it.  Why,  Euphues 
feature  is  worthy  as  good  as  I,  but  Philaittus  his  faith 
is  worthy  a  better.  I,  but  the  latter  loue  is  moil  fer- 
uent,  I,  but  ye  firfl  ought  to  be  mofl  faythfull  I, 
but  Euphues  hath  greater  perfection,  I,  but  Philautus 
hath  deeper  affection. 

Ah  fonde  wench,  doefl  thou  thincke  Euphues  will 
leeme  thee  conitant  to  him,  when  thou  hall  ben 
mconflant  to  his  friend  ?  Weenefl  thou  that  he  will 
]jaue  no  miilruil  of  thy  faithf nines,  when  he  Va^v  ^ 
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tryall  of  thy  fickleneffe  ?  Wil  he  haue  no  doubt  of 
thine  honour,  when  thou  thyfelfe  calleft  thine  honeflie 
in  queflion  ?  Yes,  yes,  LuciUa,  well  doth  he  knowe 
that  the  glaffe  once  crafed,  will  with  the  leafl  clappe 
be  cracked,  that  the  cloth  which  ftayneth  with  milke, 
will  foone  loofe  his  coulour  with  Vineger:  that  the 
Eagles  wing  will  wall  the  feather  as  well  of  the  Pfoznix, 
as  of  the  Pheafaum :  that  fhc  that  hath  beene  faithleffe 
to  one,  will  neuer  be  fa[i]thfullto  any.  But  caxiEvphucs 
conuince  me  of  fleeting,  feeing  for  his  fake  I  break  my 
fidelitie  ?  Can  he  conderane  me  of  diiloyaltie,  when 
he  is  the  only  caufe  of  my  difliking  ?  May  he  iuftly 
condemne  me  of  trechery,  who  hath  this  teflimony  as 
tryal  of  my  good  wil  ?  Doth  not  he  remember  that 
the  broken  bone  once  fet  together,  is  Aronger  than 
euer  it  was  ?  That  the  greateft  blot  is  taken  off  with 
the  Pommice?  That  though  the  Spider  poyfon  the 
flye,  fhee  cannot  infect  the  Bee  ?  That  although  I  haue 
bene  light  to  Philanius,  I  may  be  louely  to  Eupkues? 
It  is  not  my  defire.but  hisdefertes  that  moueth  my  minde 
to  this  choyfe  :  neither  the  want  of  the  lyke  good  will 
in  PliUauttts,  but  the  lacke  of  the  lyke  good  qualy- 
ties  that  remoueth  my  fancie  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

For  as  the  Bee  that  gathereth  Honnye  ont  of  the 
weede,  when  fhee  efpieth  the  fayre  fioure  flyeth  to  the 
fweeteft :  or  as  the  kinde  fpaniell  though  he  hunt  after 
Birds,  yet  forfakes  them  to  retriue  the  Partridge :  or  as 
we  commonly  feede  on  beefe  hungerly  at  the  firft,  yet 
feeing  the  Quaile  more  daintie,  chaunge  our  dyet : 
So  I,  although  I  loued  Philaulus  for  his  good  proper- 
ties, yet  feeing  Euphves  to  excell  him,  I  ought  by 
Nature  to  lyke  him  better.  1  By  fo  much  the  more 
therefore  my  chaunge  is  to  be  excufed,  by  how  much 
the  more  my  choyce  is  excellent :  and  by  fo  much  the 
Ieffe  I  am  to  be  condemned  by  how  much  the  more  " 
Euphues  is  to  be  commended.  Is  not  the  Diamond  of 
more  valew  then  the  Rubie  bicaufe  he  is  of  more 
rprtuc?    Js  npt  the  Emeraulde  preferred  before  the 
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Saphire  for  his  wonderfull  propertie  ?  Is  not  Euphuet 
more  prayfe  worthy  then  Philautus  beingmore  wittie. 
But  fye  Lucilla,  why  doit  thou  flatter  thy  felfe  in  thine 
owne  folly?  Canft  thou  faine  Euphua  thy  friend, 
whom  by  thine  owne  words  thou  haft  made  thy  foe? 
D iddeft  not  thou  accuie  women  ofinconftanrie?  Diddefl 
not  thou  accompt  them  [thy  felfe]  eafie  to  be  won  ? 
Diddefl.  not  thou  condemne  them  of  weakenes,  what 
founder  argument  can  he  haue  againft  thee  then  thine 
own  aunfwere  ?  What  belter  proofe  then  thine  owne 
fpeach  ?  What  greater  tryali  then  thine  owne  talke  ? 
If  thou  haft  belyed  women,  he  will  iudge  thee  vnkinde : 
if  thou  haue  reuealed  the  troth,  he  mud  needes  thinke 
ihee  vnconftant :  if  he  perceiue  thee  to  be  wonne  with 
a  Nut,  he  wil  imagine  that  thou  wilt  be  loft  with  an 
Apple,  if  he  finde  thee  wanton  before  thou  be  wo[o]ed, 
he  wil  geffe  thou  wilt  be  wauering  when  thou  art 
wedded. 

But  fuppofe  that  Euphua  loue  thee,  that  Philautus 
leaue  thee,  wil  thy  Father  thinkeft  thou  giue  thee 
libertie  to  lyue  after  thine  owne  iuft  ?  Wil  he  eileeme 
him  worthy  to  enherke  his  pofleflions,  whome  he 
accompteth  vnworthy  to  enioy  thy  perfon  ?  Is  it  lyke 
that  hee  will  match  thee  in  mariage  with  a  ilraunger, 
with  a  Grecian,  with  a  meane  man  ?  I,  but  what 
knoweth  my  father  whether  he  be  wealthy,  whether 
his  reuenews  be  able  to  counteruaile  my  fathers  landes, 
whether  his  birth  be  noble  yea,  or  no  ?  Can  any  one 
make  doubt  of  his  gentle  blond,  that  feeth  his  gentle 
conditions?  Can  his  honour  be  called  into  queftion, 
whofe  haneflie  is  fo  great  ?  Is  he  to  be  thought  thrift- 
leffe,  who  in  all  qualyties  of  the  minde  is  peereleffe  ? 
No  no,  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit,  the  gold  by  his 
touch,  the  fonne  by  the  fire.  And  as  the  foft  waxe 
rccdueth  whatfoeuer  print  be  in  thefeale,  and  lheweth 
no  other  imprcflion,  fo  the  tender  babe  being  fealed 
with  his  fathers  gifts,  reprefenteth  his  Image  moil 
liuely.  But  were  I  once  certeine  of  Euphues  [his] 
will,  I  would  not  fo  fuperiticioully  accom^.  c 
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fathers  ill  will.  Time  hatli  weaned  me  from  my 
mothers  teat,  and  age  ridde  me  from  my  fathers 
correction,  when  children  are  in  their  fwathe  cloutes, 
then  are  they  fubiect  to  the  whip,  and  ought  to 
be  carefull  of  the  rigour  of  their  parents.  As  for 
me  feeing  I  am  not  fedde  with  their  pap,  I 
am  not  to  be  ledde  by  their  perfwafions.  Let  my 
father  vfe  what  fpeaches  he  lyil,  I  will  follow  mine 
owne  luft.  Luft  Lurilla,  what  fayft  thou  ?  No  no, 
mine  owne  lone  I  mould  haue  fayd,  for  I  am  as  farre 
from  luft,  as  I  am  from  reafon,  and  as  neere  to  lone 
as  I  am  to  folly.  Then  fticke  to  thy  determination, 
and  fhew  thy  felfe,  what  loue  can  doe,  what  loue  dares 
doe,  what  loue  hath  done.  Albeit  I  can  no  way 
quench  the  coales  of  defire  with  forgetfulneffe,  yet 
will  I  rake  them  vp  in  the  afhes  of  modeftie  :  Seeing 
I  dare  not  difcouer  my  loue  for  maidenly  fhamefaftneffe, 
I  will  diffemble  it  till  time  I  haue  opportunitie.  And 
I  hope  fo  to  behaue  my  felfe,  as  Enp/iucs  ihall  thmke 
me  his  owne,  and  Philaatus  perfivade  himfelf  I  am 
none  but  his.  But  I  would  to  God  Euphues  would 
repaire  hether  that  the  fight  of  him  might  mitigate 
fome  parte  of  my  martirdome. 

She  hauing  thus  difcourfed  with  hir  felfe,  hir  owne 
miferies,  caft  hir  felfe  on  the  bedde  and  there  lette  hir 
lye,  and  retoume  we  to  Euphws,  who  was  fo  caught 
in  the  ginne  of  folly,  that  he  neither  could  comfort 
himfelfe,  nor  durft  aike  counfaile  of  his  friend,  fufpedt- 
ing  that  which  in  deede  was  true,  that  Philautus  was 
corriual  with  him  and  cooke-mate  with  Lucilla. 
Amiddeft  therefore  thefe  his  extremities,  betweene 
hope  and  feare,  he  vttered  thefe  or  the  lyke 
fpeaches. 

What  is  he  Euphucs,  that  knowing  thy  witte,  and 
feeing  thy  folly,  but  wil!  rather  puniih  thy  leaudnefTe, 
then  pittie  thy  heauineffe?  Was  ther  euer  any  fo 
fickle  fo  foone  to  be  allured  ?  any  euer  [euer  anie]  fo 
faithleffe  to  decehie  his  friend  ?  euer  any  fo  foolifli  to 
bathe  himfelfe  in  his  owne  mifi'onune  ?    Too  true  it  is, 
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lat  as  the  fea  Crab  fwimmeth  alwayes  againft  the 
(Ireame,  fo  wit  alwayes  flriueth  againfl  wifedome  : 
And  as  the  Bee  is  oftentimes  hurt  with  hir  owne 
Honny,  fo  is  witte  not  feldome  plagued  with  his  owne 
conceipt 

O  ye  Gods,  haue  ye  ordeyned  for  euery  malady  a 
medicine,  for  euery  fore  a  falue,  for  euery  paine  a 
pla[y]fter,  leauing  onely  loue  rcmedileffe?  Did  ye 
deeme  no  man  fo  mad  to  be  entangled  with  defire, 
or  thought  ye  them  wort  hie  to  be  tormented  that  were 
fo  mifledde?  haue  ye  dealt  more  fauourably  with 
brute  beafles,  then  with  reafonable  creatures. 

The  filthy  Sow  when  fhe  is  ficke,  eateth  the  Sea- 
Crab,  and  is  immediatly  recured :  the  Torteyfe  hauing 
tailed  the  Viper,  fucketh  Origanum  and  is  quickly 
reuiued  :  the  Beare  ready  to  pine  licketh  vp  the  Ants, 
and  is  recouered  :  the  Dog  hauing  furfetted  to  procure 
his  vomitte,  eateth  graffe  and  fitideth  remedy:  the 
Hart  beeing  perced  with  the  dart,  runneth  out  of  hand 
to  the  hearb  Difianum,  and  is  healed.  And  can  men 
by  no  hearbe,  by  no  art,  by  no  way,  procure  a  remedie 
for  the  impatient  difeafe  of  loue?  Ah  well  Iperceiue 
that  Loue  is  not  vnlyke  the  Figge  tree,  whofe  fruite  is 
fweete,  whofe  roote  is  more  bitter  then  the  clawe  of  a 
Bitter :  or  lyke  the  Apple  in  Eerfia,  whofe  bloffome 
fauoreth  lyke  Honny,  whofe  budde  is  more  fower  then 
GalL 

But  O  impietie.  O  broad  blafphemie  againft  the 
heauens.  Wilt  thou  be  fo  impudent  Euphues,  to  accufe 
the  Gods  of  iniquitie  ?  No  fonde  foole,  no.  Neither 
is  it  forbidden  vs  by  the  Gods  to  loue,  by  whofe  diuine 
prouidence  we  are  permitted  to  liue  :  neither  do  wee 
want  remedies  to  recure  our  maladies,  but  reafon  to 
vfe  the  meanes.  But  why  goe  I  about  to  hinder  the 
courfe  of  loue,  with  the  difcourfe  of  law  ?  haft  thou  not 
read  Euphues,  that  he  that  loppeth  the  Vine,  caufeth  it 
to  fpread  faire :  that  he  that  iloppeth  the  flreame,forceth 
[caufeth]  it  to  fwell  higher  ?  that  he  that  cafteth  water 
OT[in]thefirein[at]theSmithesforge,maketiiittoriaiae 
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fiercer?  Euen  fo  he  that  feeketh  by  counfailc  to 
moderate  his  ouerlaftiing  affections,  encreafeth  hia 
own  miffortune.  Ah  my  Lutil/a,  would  thou  wer 
either  leffe  faire,  or  I  more  fortunate  :  either  I  wifer, 
or  thou  milder  :  either  I  would  I  were  out  of  this  mad 
moode,  either  I  would  we  wer  both  of  one  minde. 
But  how  mould  (he  be  perfwaded  of  my  loyaltie,  that 
yet  had  neuer  one  fimple  proofe  of  my  loue?  will  the 
not  rather  imagine  me  to  be  entangled  with  hir  beautie, 
then  with  hir  vertue.  That  my  fancie  being  fo  lewdly 
chaunged  [chayned]  at  ye  firft,  will  be  as  lyghtly 
chaunged  at  the  lafL :  that  nothing  violent,  can  bee 
permanent.  Yes,  yes,  fhee  muft  needes  conie&ure  fo, 
although  it  bee  nothing  fo :  for  by  howe  much  the 
more  my  affection  commeth  on  the  fodeine,  by  fo 
much  the  leffe  will  (he  thinke  it  certeine.  The  ratling 
thunderbolt  hath  but  his  clap,  the  lightning  but  his 
flafh,  and  as  they  both  come  m  a  moment,  fo  doe  they 
both  ende  in  a  minuite. 

I,  but  Euphues,  hath  ihe  not  hard  alfo  that  the  dry 
touchewoode  is  kindled  with  lyme  ?  that  the  greateft 
Muihrompe  groweth  in  one  night?  that  the  fire  quickly 
burnetii  the  flaxe  ?  that  loue  eafily  entereth  into  the 
fharpe  wit  without  refinance,  and  is  harboured  there 
without  repentaunce. 

If  therefore  the  Gods  haue  endewed  hir  with  as 
much  bountie  as  beautie,  if  lhe  haue  no  leffe  witte 
then  fhe  hath  comelineffe  :  certes  fhee  wyll  neyther 
conceiue  fmifterly  of  my  fodeine  fute,  neither  be  coye 
to  receiue  me  into  hir  feruice,  neither  fufpedt  me  of 
lyghtneffe  in  yeelding  fo  lyghtly,  neither  reieft  me 
difdainefully,  for  louing  fo  haftely?  Shall  I  not  then 
hazarde  my  life  to  obteine  my  loue  ?  and  deceiue 
Pkilaulus  to  receiue  Luctila  ?  Yes  Euphues,  where 
loue  beareth  fway,  friendfhip  can  haue  no  fhewe  :  As 
Philautus  brought  me  for  his  fhadowe  the  laft  fupper, 
fo  will  I  vfe  him  for  my  fhadow  till  I  haue  gained  his 
Saint.  And  canft  thou  wretch  be  falfe  to  him  that  is 
faithful  to  thee  ?    Shall  his  curtefie  bee  caufe  of  thy 
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crueltie?  Wilt  thou  violate  the  league  of  fayth 
enherite  the  lande  of  folly  ?  Shall  affection  be  of 
more  force  then  friendfhip,  loue  then  lawe,  luft  then 
loyaltie?  Knoweft  thou  not  that  he  that  lofeth  his 
honeftie,  hath  nothing  els  to  loofe. 

Tu!h  the  case  is  lyght,  where  reafon  taketh  place, 
to.loueand  to  lyue  well,  is  not  grauntcd  to  Jupiter, 
Who  lb  is  blynded  with  the  caule  of  beautie,  difcemeth 
no  colour  of  honefty.  Did  not  Giges  cut  Candaules  a 
coat  by  hys  owne  meafure  ?  Did  not  Paris,  though 
he  were  a  welcome  gueft  to  Mmdaus,  ferue  his  hoaft 
a  ilippery  pranke  ?  If  Phitauhts  had  loued  Liuilla, 
hee  would  neuer  haue  tuffered  Euphues  to  haue  feene 
hir.  Is  it  not  the  pray  that  enriceth  the  theefe  to  rifle  ? 
Is  it  not  the  pleafaunt  bayte  that  caufeth  the  fleeted 
fifh  to  byte  ?  Is  it  not  a  by  worde  amongfl  vs,  that 
gold  maketh  an  honefl  man  an  ill  man  ?  Did  Philautus 
accompt Euphues  too  [fo]  Ample  to  decypher  beautie,  or 
[fo]  fuperilitious  not  to  deiire  it  ?  Did  he  deeme  him  a 
tint  in  rejecting  fancy,  or  a  fot  in  not  difceming  ? 
Thought  he  him  a  Stoycke,  that  he  woulde  not  be 
moued,  or  a  ftocke  that  he  could  not  ? 

Well,  wel,  feeing  the  wound  that  bleedeth  inwardly 
is  mod  daungerous,  that  the  fyre  kept  clofe  burnetii 
mofl.  furious,  that  ye  Ouen  dammed  vp,  baketh  fooneft, 
that  fores  hauing  no  vent  fefter  fecretly,  it  is  hygha 
tyme  to  vnfolde  my  fecret  loue  to  my  fecret  friend. 
Let  Philautus  behaue  himfelf  neuer  fo  craftely,  he 
fhal  know  that  it  muft  be  a  wyly  Moufe  that  lhall 
breede  in  the  Cats  eare  :  and  bicaufe  I  refemble  him 
in  wit,  I  meane  a  little  to  diftemble  with  him  in  wyles. 
But  O  my  Lucilla,  if  thy  heart  be  made  of  that  done 
which  may  be  mollified  onely  with  bloud,  would  I  had 
lipped  of  that  ryuer  in  Caria,  which  turneth  thofe  that 
drinke  of  it  to  (tones.  If  thyne  eares  be  anoynted 
with  the  oyle  of  Syria  that  bereaueth  hearing,  would 
mine  eyes  had  bene  rubbed  with  the  firop  of  the  Cedar 
tree,  which  taketh  away  fight. 

If  Lucilla  be  fo  proude  to  difdayne  poore  Euphues^ 
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woulde  Euphues  were  To  happye  to  denye  Lucilla, 
if  Lucilla  be  fo  morlyfied  to  lyue  without  loue,  woulde 
Euphues  were  fo  fortunate  to  lyue  in  hate.  I  but  ray 
colde  welcome  foretelleth  my  colde  fuit,  I  but  hir 
priuie  glaunces  fignifie  fome  good  Fortune.  Fye 
fonde  fuole  Euphues,  why  goeft  thou  about  to  alleadge 
thofe  thinges  to  cutte  off  thy  hope  which  flie  perhaps 
woulde  neuer  haue  founde,  or  to  comfort  my  felfe 
with  thofe  reafons  which  fhee  neuer  meaneth  to  pro- 
pofe  :  Tufh  it  were  no  loue  if  it  were  certeyne,  and  a 
fmall  couquefl  it  is  to  ouerthrowe  thofe  that  neuer 
refifleth. 

In  battayles  there  ought  to  be  a  doubtfull  light,  and 
a  defperat  ende,  in  pleadinge  a  diffyculte  enteraunce, 
and  a  defufed  determination,  in  loue  a  lyfe  wythout 
hope,  and  a  death  without  feare.  Fyre  commeth  out 
of  the  hardell  flynte  wyth  the  fleele.  Oyle  out  of  the 
dryefl  Ieate  by  the  fyre,  loue  out  of  the  ftonieft.  hearte 
by  fayth,  by  truil,  by  tyme.  Hadde  Tarquinus  vfed 
his  loue  with  coulours  of  count enuau nee,  Lucretia 
woulde  eyther  wyth  fome  pitie  haue  aunfwered  hys 
defyre,  or  with  fome  perfwafion  haue  flayed  hir  death. 
It  was  the  heate  of  hys  lull,  that  made  hyr  had  to  ende 
hir  lyfe,  wherefore  loue  in  neyther  refpecle  is  to  bee 
condempned,  but  hee  of  rafhnelTe  to  attempte  a  I.adye 
furiouflye,  and  fhee  of  rygor  to  punifhe  hys  follye  in 
hir  owne  flefhe,  a  fa<5t  (in  myne  opinion)  more  worthy  i 
the  name  of  craeltie  then  chaftitie,  and  fitter  for  a 
Monfter  in  the  defartes,  then  a  Matrone  of  Rome. 
Penelope  no  leffe  conftaunt  then  fhee,  yet  more  wyfe, 
woulde  bee  wearie  to  vnweaue  that  in  the  nygbt,  fhee 
fpunne  in  the  d  aye,  if  Vlyjfes  hadde  not  come  home 
the  fooner.  There  is  no  woeman,  Euphues,  but  fhee 
will  yeelde  in  time,  bee  not  therefore  difmaied  either 
with  high  lookes  or  frowarde  words. 

Euphues  hauing  thus  talked  with  lumfelfe,  Philauius 
entered  the  chamber,  and  finding  him  fo  worne  and 
walled  with  continuall  mourniEg,  neither  ioying  in  hya 
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meate,  nor  reioycing  in  his  friend,  with  watry  eyes 
vttered  this  fpeach. 

FRiend  and  fellow,  as  I  am  not  ignoraunt  of  thy 
prefent  weakenes,  fo  I  am  not  prime  of  the 
caufe  :  and  although  I  fufpect  many  things,  yet 
can  I  allure  my  felf  of  no  one  thing.  Therfore  my 
good  Eupkues,  for  thefe  doubts  and  durapes  of  mine, 
either  remoue  the  caufe,  or  reueale  it.  Thou  hail 
hetherto  founde  me  a  cheerefull  companion  in  thy 
myrth,  and  nowe  (halt  thou  finde  me  a3  carefull  with 
thee  in  thy  moane.  If  altogether  thou  main  not  be 
cured,  yet  maift  thou  bee  comforted.  If  ther  be  any 
thing  yat  either  by  my  friends  may  be  procured,  or  by  | 
my  life  atteined,  that  may  either  heale  thee  in  part,  or 
helpe  thee  in  all,  I  proteft  to  thee  by  the  name  of  a 
friend,  that  it  (hall  rather  be  gotten  with  the  lofle  of 
my  body,  then  loft  by  getting  a  kingdome.  Thou  had 
tried  me,  therefore  trull  me :  thou  had  truded  me  in 
many  things,  therfore  try  me  in  this  one  thing.  I 
neuer  yet  failed,  and  now  I  wil  not  fainte.  Be  bolde 
to  fpeake  and  blufh  not :  thy  fore  is  not  fo  angry  but 
I  can  fahie  it,  the  wound  not  fo  deepe  but  I  can  fearch 
it,  thygriefe  not  fo  great  [fore]  but  I  caneafeit.  Ifitbe 
ripe  it  lhalbe  lawnced,  if  it  be  broken  it  lhalbe  tainted, 
be  it  neuer  fo  defperat  it  lhalbe  cured.  Rife  therefore 
Eitp/iuts,  and  take  heart  at  grade,  younger  thou  ihalt 
neuer  be  :  plucke  vp  thy  domacke,  if  loue  it  felfe  haue 
ftoung  thee,  it  lhal  not  fLifle  thee.  Though  thou  be 
enamoured  of  fome  Lady,  thou  flialt  not  be  enchaunted. 
They  that  begin  to  pine  of  a  confumdon,  without 
delay  preferue  themfelues  with  culliffes  :  he  that  feeleth 
his  flomack  enflamed  with  heat,  cooleth  it  eftfoones 
with  conferues  :  delayes  breede  daungers,  nothing  fo 
perillous  as  procradination.  Euphues  hearing  this 
comfort  and  friendly  counfaile,  diffembled  his  forrowing 
heart  with  a  frniling  face,  aunfwering  him  forthwith 
as  followeth. 
True  it  is  Philautus  that  hee  which  touchefti  'ft* 
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Nettle  tenderly,  is  fooneft  ftoung :  that  tlie  Flye  which 
playeth  with  the  fire,  is  fmged  in  the  flame,  that  he 
jhat  dalyeth  with  women  is  drawne  to  his  woe.  And""-- 
as  the  Adamant  draweth  the  heauie  yron,  the  Harpe 
the  fleete  Dolphin,  fo  beautie  allureth  the  chad 
minde  to  loue,  and  the  wifefl  witte  to  lull :  The 
example  whereoff  I  woulde  it  were  no  leffe  profitable, 
then  the  experience  to  me  is  lyke  to  be  perillous. 
The  Vine  watered  with  Wine,  is  foone  withered : 
the  bloffome  in  the  fatteft  ground,  is  quickly  blafled  : 
the  Goat  the  fatter  Ihee  is,  the  leffe  fertile  flie  is :  yea 
man,  the  more  wittie  he  is,  the  telle  happy  he  is.  So 
it  is  Philautus  {for  why  fhould  I  conceale  it  from  thee, 
of  whome  I  am  to  take  counfayle)  that  fince  my  lafl 
and  firfl  being  with  thee  at  the  houfe  of  Fcrardo,  I 
haue  felt  fuch  a  furious  battayle  in  mine  owne  body, 
as  if  it  be  not  fpeedely  repreffed  by  pollicie,  it  wil  cary 
my  minde  (the  giaund  captaine  in  this  fight)  into  end- 
leffe  captiuitie.  Ah  Lima,  Liuia,  thy  courtly  grace 
with  out  coyneffe,  thy  blazing  beautie  without  blemilh, 
thy  curteous  demeanor  witliout  curiofitie,  thy  fweet 
fpeech  fauoured  with  witte,  thy  comely  mirth  tempered 
with  modeflie  ?  thy  chad  lookes,  yet  louely:  thy  iharp 
taunts,  yet  pleafaunt :  haue  giuen  me  fuch  a  checke, 
that  fure  I  am  at  the  next  viewe  of  thy  vertues,  I  ihall 
take  thee  mate  :  And  taking  it  not  of  a  pawne  but  of 
a  Prince,  the  loffe  is  to  be  accompted  the  leffe.  And 
though  they  be  commonly  in  a  great  cholar  that 
receiue  the  mate,  yet  would  I  willingly  take  euery 
minute  tenne  mates  to  enioy  Liuia  for  my  louing  i 
mate.  Doubtleffe  if  euer  flie  hir  felfe  haue  bene 
icorched  with  the  flames  of  defire,  (he  wil  be  redy  to 
quench  the  coales  with  curtefie  in  an  other :  if  euer 
fhe  haue  bene  attached  of  loue,  fhc  will  refcue  him 
that  is  drenched  in  defire  :  if  euer  fhe  haue  ben  taken 
with  the  feuer  of  fancie,  fhe  will  help  his  ague,  who  by 
a  quotidian  fit  is  conuerted  into  phrenfie  :  neither  can 
ther  be  vnder  fo  delycate  a  hue  lodged  deceipt,  neither 
in  fo  beautifull  a  mould,  a  malicious  minde  :    True  it 
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is  that  the  difpofition  of  the  minde,  foloweth  the  com' 
poution  of  the  body ;  how  then  can  fhe  be  in  minde 
any  way  imperfect,  who  in  body  is  perfect  euery  way, 
I  know  my  fucces  will  be  good,  but  I  know  not  how 
to  haue  acces  to  my  goddes:  neither  do  I  want 
courage  to  difcouer  my  loue  to  my  friend,  but  fome 
colour  to  cloake  my  comming  to  the  houfe  of  Ferardo  ■. 
for  if  they  be  in  Naples  as  iealous  as  they  bee  in  the 
other  parts  of  Italy,  then  it  behoueth  me  to  walke 
circumfpectly,  and  to  forge  fome  caufe  for  mine  often 
comming.  If  therefore  Philautits,  thou  canJl  fet  but 
this  fether  to  mine  arrow,  thou  fhalt  fee  me  fhoote  fo 
neere,  that  thou  wilt  accompt  me  for  a  cunning  Archer. 
And  verily  if  I  had  not  loued  thee  well,  I  would  haue 
fwallowed  mine  own  forrow  in  filence,  knowing  yat  in 
loue  nothing  is  fo  daungerous  as  to  perticipate  the 
meanes  fhereoff  to  an  other,  and  that  two  may  keepe 
counfaile  if  one  be  away,  I  am  therefore  enforced  per- 
force, to  challenge  that  curtefie  at  thy  hands,  which 
earft  thou  didft  promife  with  thy  heart,  the  peT- 
formaunce  whereoff  (hall  binde  me  to  Philautus,  and 
prooue  thee  faithfull  to  Euphues.  Now  if  thy  cunning 
be  anfwerable  to  thy  good  will,  practife  fome  pleafant 
conceipt  vpon  thy  poore  patient :  one  dram  of  Ouiih 
art,  fome  of  TibulUs  drugs,  one  of  Proptrtius  pilles, 
which  may  caufe  me  either  to  purge  my  new  difeafe, 
or  recouer  my  hoped  defire.  But  I  feare  me  wher  fo 
ftxaunge  a  fickneffe  is  to  be  recured  of  fo  vnlkilfull 
a  Phifition,  that  either  thou  wilt  be  to  bold  to  practife, 
or  my  body  too  weake  to  purge.  But  feeing 
defperate  difeafe  is  to  be  committed  to  a  defperal 
Doctor,  I  wil  follow  thy  counfel,  and  become  thy 
defiring  thee  to  be  as  wife  in  miniftring  thy  Phifii 
as  I  haue  bene  willing  to  putte  my  lyfe  into  thy 
handes. 

1'iiildutiis  thinking  al  to  be  gold  that  glifteredj 

GorpeH  Eriat  EupJnm  vttered,  anfwered  his 
forged  gloafe  with  this  friendly  cloafe. 

In  that  thou  haft  made  me  prinie  to  thy  pur^ofe. 
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will  not  conceale  my  praflife  :  in  yat  thou  craueft  my 
aide,  allure  thy  felfe  I  will  be  the  finger  next  thy 
thombe :  infomuch  as  thou  fhalt  neuer  repent  thee  of 
ye  one  or  the  other,  for  perfwade  thy  felfe  that  thou 
(halt  finde  Philautus  during  life  ready  to  comfort  thee 
in  thy  miflortunes,  and  fuccour  thee  in  thy  neceflitie. 
Concerning  Liuia,  though  (he  be  faire,  yet  is  (he  not 
fo  amiable  as  my  Lucilla,  whofe  (eruaunt  I  haue  bene 
the  terme  of  three  yeres  :  but  lead  companions  (hould 
feeme  odious,  chiefely  where  both  the  parties  be  with- 
out comparifon,  I  will  omitte  that,  and  feing  that  we 
had  both  rather  be  talking  with  them,  then  tatling  of 
them,  we  will  immediately  goe  to  them.  And  truly 
Euphues,  I  am  not  a  lyttle  glad,  that  I  (hall  haue  thee 
not  only  a  comfort  in  my  life,  but  alfo  a  companion  in 
my  loue ;  As  thou  haft  ben  wife  in  thy  choice,  fo  I 
hope  thou  fhalt  be  fortunate  in  thy  chaunce.  Liuia  is 
a  wench  of  more  wit  then  beautie,  Lucilla  of  more 
beautie  then  wit,  both  of  more  honeflie  then  honour, 
and  yet  both  of  fuch  honour,  as  in  all  Naples  there  is 
not  one  in  birth  to  be  compared  with  any  of  them 
both*.  How  much  therefore  haue  wee  to  reioyce  in 
our  choice.  Touching  our  acceffe,  be  thou  fecure,  I 
will  flappe  Fcrardo  in  the  mouth  with  fome  conceipt, 
and  fil  his  olde  head  fo  full  of  new  fables,  that  thou 
(halt  rather  be  earnefUy  entreated  to  repaire  to  his 
houfe,  then  euill  entreated  to  leaue  it.  As  olde  men 
are  very  firfpidous  to  miftrufl  euery  thing,  fo  are  they 
verye  credulous  to  beleeue  any  thing :  the  blynde 
man  doth  eate  manye  a  Flye,  yea  but  fayd  Euphues, 
take  heede  my  Philautus,  that  thou  thy  felf  fwallow 
not  a  Gudgen,  which  word  Philautus  did  not  mark, 
vntil  he  had  almoft  digefled  it.  But  faid  Euphues,  let 
vs  go  deuoutly  to  ye  fhrine  of  our  Saints,  there  to  ofTer 
our  deuotion,  for  my  books  teach  me,  that  fuch  a 
wound  muft  be  healed  wher  it  was  firil  hurt,  and  for 
this  difeafe  we  will  vfe  a  common  remedie,  but  yet 
comfortable.  The  eye  that  blinded  thee,  fhall  make 
thee  fee,   the  Scorpion   that  flung  thee  fhall  heale 
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thee,  a  ffiarpe  fore  hath  a  fhort  cure,  let  vs  goe : 
the  which  Eupkuis  confented  willyngly,  fmiling  to 
himfelfe  to  fee  how  he  had  brought  Ehtlautus,  into  a 
fooles  Paradife. 

Heere  you  may  fee  Gentlemen,  the  falfehood  in 
fellowship,  the  fraude  in  friend  (hi  ppe,  the  paynted 
fheath  with  the  leaden  dagger,  the  faire  wordes  that 
make  fooles  faine  :  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
fuperfluous  addition,  vnto  whom  I  feare  mee  I  haue 
bene  tedious  with  the  bare  difcourfe  of  this  rude 
hi  (lone. 

Ehilautus  and  Eupkucs  repaired  to  the  houfe  of 
Ferardo,  where  they  founde  Miftres  Lucilla  and  Liuia, 
accompanied  with  other  Gentlewomen,  neyther  bee- 
ing  idle,  nor  well  imployed,  but  playing  at  cardes.  \ 
But  when  Lucilla.  beheld  Eupkues,  fhe  coulde  j 
fcarcely  conteine  hir  felfe  from  embracing  him,  had 
not  womanly  fhamefaftnes  and  Phihudus  his  prefence, 
flayed  hir  wifedome. 

Euplmes  on  the  other  fide  was  fallen  into  fuch  a 
traunce,  that  he  had  not  ye  power  either  to  fuccor 
himfelfe,  or  falute  the  gentlewomen.  At  the  I  ail 
Lucilla^  began  as  one  that  bell  might  be  bolde,  on  this 
manner. 

Gentlemen,  although  your  long  abfence  gaue  mee 
occafion  to  think  that  you  diflyked  your  late  entertein- 
ment,  yet  your  comming  at  the  laft  hath  cut  off  my 
ormer  fufpition  :  And  by  fo  much  the  more  you  are 
welcome,  by  how  much  the  more  you  were  wiihed  for. 
But  you  Gentleman  (taking  Euphucs  by  the  hande) 
were  the  rather  wilned  for,  for  that  your  difcourfe 
jeing  left  vn perfect,  caufed  vs  all  to  longe  (as 
woemen  are  wont  for  thinges  that  lyke  them)  to  haue 
an  ende  thereon".  Unto  whome  Philautus  replyed  as 
followeth. 

Miflres  Lucilla ,  though  your  curtefie  made  vs 
nothing  to  doubt  of  our  welcome,  yet  modeflye 
caufed  vs  to  pinch  curtefie,  who  fhould  firft  come  :  as 
or  my  friende,  I  thinke  hee  was  newer  vjv&eft.  few. 
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hsere  lo  earoeflly  of  any  as  of  himfelfe,  whether  It 
myght  be  to  renewe  his  talke,  or  to  recant  his  fayings, 
I  cannot  tell.  Euphues  takynge  the  tale  out  of 
Philautus  mouth,  aunfwered :  Miflres  Lucilla,  to  recant 
verities  were  herefie,  and  renewe  the prayfes  of  woemen 
flattery  :  the  onely  caufe  I  wylhed  my  felfe  heere,  was 
to  giue  thankes  for  fo  good  entertainment  the  which  I 
could  no  wayes  deferue,  and  to  breede  a  greater 
acquaintaunce  if  it  might  be  to  make  amendes. 
LuHUa  inflamed  with  his  prefence,  faid,  nay  Euphtus 
you  (hall  not  efcape  fo,  for  if  my  curtefie,  as  you  fay, 
were  ye  caufe  of  your  comming,  let  it  alfo  be  ye  oc- 
cafion  of  ye  ending  your  former  difcourfe,  otherwife 
I  ihall  thinke  your  proofe  naked,  and  you  (hall  finde 
my  rewarde  nothinge.  Evphues  nowe  as  willing  to 
obey  as  fhee  to  commaunde,  addreffed  himfelfe  to  a 
farther  conclufion,  who  feeing  all  the  gentlewomen 
readie  to  giue  him  the  hearing,  proceeded  as  followeth. 

I  haue  not  yet  forgotten  yat  my  lafl  talke  with 
thefe  gentlewomen,  tended  to  their  prayfes,  and  there- 
fore the  ende  muft  tye  vp  the  iuft  proofe,  otherwife 
I  lhold  fet  downe  Ventis  fhadow  without  the  liuely 
fubflance. 

As  there  is  no  one  thing  which  can  be  reckened 
either  concerning  loue  or  loyaltie  wherin  women  do 
not  excell  men,  yet  in  feruencye  aboue  all  others,  they 
fo  farre  exceede,  that  men  are  lyker  to  meruaile  at 
them,  then  to  imitate  them,  and  readier  to  laugh  at 
their  vertues  then  emulate  them.  For  as  they  be 
harde  to  be  wonne  without  tryall  of  greate  faith,  fo 
are  they  hard  to  be  loft  without  great  caufe  of  fickle- 
neffe.  It  is  long  before  the  colde  water  feeth,  yet 
being  once  hot,  it  is  long  before  it  be  cooled,  it  is 
long  before  fait  come  to  his  faltneffe,  but  beeing  once 
feafoned,  it  neuer  loofeth  his  fauour. 

I  for  mine  owne  part  am  brought  into  a  Paradife 
by  the  onely  imagination  of  woemens  vertues,  and 
were  I  perfwaded  that  all  the  Diuelles  in  hell  were 
en,  1  woulde  neuer  hue  deuoutlye  to  enherite 
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j  or  yat  they  were  al  Saintes  in  heauen, 
woulde  Hue  more  ftricktly  for  feare  of  helL  What 
coulde  Adam  haue  done  in  his  Paradife  before  his  fall 
without  a  woeman,  or  howe  woulde  [coulde]  he  haue  ryfe 
agayne  after  his  fall  wyth[out]  a  woeman  ?  Artificers  are 
wont  in  their  la.fl  workes  to  excell  themfelues,  yea, 
God  when  he  had  made  all  thinges,  at  the  laft,  made 
man  as  moil  perfect,  thinking  nothing  could  be  framed 
more  excellent,  yet  after  him  hee  created  a  woman, 
the  expreffe  Image  of  Eternitie,  the  lyuely  picture  of 
Nature,  the  onely  fteele  glaffe  for  man  to  beholde 
hys  infirmities,  by  comparinge  them  wyth  woemens 
perfections.  Are  they  not  more  gentle,  more 
wittie,  more  beautifull  then  men  ?  Are  not  men  fo  be- 
wytched  with  their  qualyttes  that  they  become  madde 
for  loue,  and  woemen  fo  wife  that  they  [doo]  detefl 
tuft. 

I  am  entred  into  fo  large  a  fielde,  that  I  fhall  fooner 
want  time  then  proofe,  and  fo  cloye  you  wyth  varietie 
of  prayfes  [phrafes],  that  I  feare  raee  I  am  lyke  to 
infect  women  with  pride,  whiche  yet  they  haue  not, 
and  men  with  fpyte  whyche  yet  I  woulde  not  For  as 
the  horfe  if  he  knew  his  owne  ftrength  were  no  wayes 
to  be  brideled,  or  the  Vnicome  his  owne  vertue,  were 
neuer  to  bee  caught,  fo  woemen  if  they  knewe  what 
excellency  were  in  them,  I  feare  raee  men  fhould 
neuer  winne  thera  to  their  wills,  or  weane  them  from 
their  minde. 

Lucilla  beganne  to  fmyle,  faying,  in  faith  Euphues, 
I  woulde  haue  you  ftaye  there,  for  as  the  Sunne  when 
he  is  at  the  higheft  beginneth  to  goe  downe,  fo  when 
the  prayfes  of  women  are  at  the  beft,  if  you  leaue  not, 
they  wyll  beginne  to  fayle,  but  Euphues  (beinge  rapt 
with  the  fight  of  his  Saint)  aunfwered,  no  no  Lucilla. 
But  whileft  he  was  yet  fpeakinge,  Ferardo  entered, 
whome  they  all  duetifully  welcommed  home,  who 
rounding  Philautus  in  the  eare,  defired  hym  to  accom- 
panye  hym  immediatlye  without  farther  pauiinge,  pro- 
tefting  it  fhoulde  bee  as  well  for  his  yjiefermesiX  mx  ta, 
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his  owne  profite.  Philautus  confentinge,  Ferards 
iayde  vnto  hys  daughter. 

Luci/la,  the  urgent  aff[a]yres  I  haue  in  liande,  wyll 
fcarce  differ  mee  to  tarrye  with  you  one  houre,  yet  my 
retume  I  hope  will  bee  fo  fliort,  that  my  abfence  lhall 
not  breede  thy  forrowe  t  in  the  meane  feafon  I  commit 
all  things  into  thy  cudody,  wifliing  thee  to  vie  thy 
accuflomable  curtefie.  And  feeing  J  mud  take 
Philautus  with  mee,  I  will  bee  fo  boldc  to  craue  you 
Gentleman  (his  friendc)  to  fupply  his  roome,  defiring 
you  to  take  this  hadye  warning  for  a  hartye  welcome, 
and  fo  to  fpend  this  time  of  mine  abfence  in  honed 
myrth.    And  thus  I  leaue  you. 

Philautus  knewe  well  the  caufe  of  thys  fodeyne 
departure,  which  was  to  redeeme  certeine  landes  that 
were  morgaged  in  his  Fathers  time,  to  the  vfe  of 
Ftrardo,  who  on  that  condition  had  before  time  pro- 
mifed  him  Lis  daughter  in  mariage.  But  retume  we 
to  Euphues. 

Eiiphues  was  furprifed  with  fuch  increadible  ioye 
at  this  ftraunge  euent,  that  he  had  almoft  founded,  for 
feeing  his  coriuall  to  be  departed,  and  Ferardo  to  giue 
him  fo  friendly  entertaynment,  doubted  not  in  time  to 
get  the  good  wil  of  Lurilla  :  Whom  finding  in  place 
conuenient  without  company,  with  a  bold  courage 
and  comely  gellure,  he  began  to  aifay  hir  in  this 
fort 

Gentlewoman,  my  acquaintaunce  beeing  fo  little,  J 
am  afrayd  my  credite  wyll  be  leffe,  for  that  they  com- 
monly are  fooned  beleeued,  that  are  befl  beloued,  and 
they  lyked  bed  whom  we  haue  knowen  longed,  neuer- 
theleffe  the  noble  minde  fufpec"leth  no  guyte  without 
caufe,  neither  condemn eth  any  wight*  without  proofe: 
hauing  therefore  notife  of  your  heroycall  heart,  I  am 
the  better  perfwaded  of  my  good  hap.  So  it  is 
Lurilla,  that  comming  to  Naples  but  to  fetch  fire,  as 
the  byfe]  word  is,  not  to  make  my  place  of  abode,  I 
haue  founde  fuch  names  that  I  can  neither  quench 
them  with  ye  water  of  free  will,  neither  coole  them 
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with  wifdome.  For  as  the  Hoppe,  the  poale  beeing 
neuer  io  hye,  groweth  to  the  ende,  or  as  the  drye 
Beech  kindled  at  the  roote,  neuer  leaueth  vntill  it 
come  to  the  toppe :  or  as  one  droppe  of  poyfon 
difperfeth  it  felfe  into  euery  vaine,  fo  affection  hauing 
caught  holde  of  my  heart,  and  the  fparkles  of  loue 
kindled  my  Lyuer,  wyll  fodeynelye,  though  fecretly, 
flame  vp  into  my  heade,  and  (preade  it  felfe  into 
euerye  finewe.  It  is  your  beautie  (pardon  my  abrupte 
boldneffe)  Lady,  that  hath  taken  euery  parte  of  me 
prifoner,  and  brought  mee  vnto  this  deepe  diflreffe, 
but  feeing  women  when  one  prayfeth  them  for  their 
deferts,  deeme  that  he  flattereth  them  to  obteine  his 
defire,  I  am  heere  prefent  to  yeeld  my  felfe  to  fuch 
tryal,  as  your  courtefie  in  this  behalfe  fhal  require. 
Yet  will  you  commonly  obiect  this  to  fuch  as  feme 
you,  and  ilarue  to  winne  your  good  wil,  that  hot  loue 
is  foone  colde  :  that  the  Bauin  though  it  bume  bright, 
is  but  a  blaze  :  that  tcalding  water  if  it  fland  a  while 
tourneth  almofl  to  Ice  :  that  Pepper  though  it  be  hot 
in  the  mouth,  is  colde  in  the  Maw :  that  the  faith  of 
men,  though  it  fry  in  their  words,  it  freefeth  in  their 
workes :  Which  things  (Lucilh)  albeit  they  be  fufhcient 
to  reproue  the  lyghtneffe  of  ibrae  one,  yet  can  they 
not  conuince  eueiy  one  of  lewdnes  :  neither  ought  the 
conftancie  of  all,  to  be  brought  in  queflion  through  the 
fubtiltie  of  a  few.  For  although  the  worme  entreth 
almofl  into  euery  wood,  yet  he  eateth  not  the  Cedar 
tree.  Though  the  ftone  Cylindnts  at  euery  thunder 
clap,  iowle  from  the  hi!,  yet  the  pure  fleeke  Hone 
mounteth  at  the  noyfe:  though  the  rufl.  fret  the 
harden,  fteele,  yet  doth  it  not  eate  into  the  Emeraulde : 
though  Polypus  chaunge  his  hue,  yet  the  Salamander 
keepeth  his  coulour :  though  Proteus  tranfTorme  him- 
felfe  into  euerie  ihape :  yet  Pigmalion  reteineth  his 
olde  forme  :  though  Aeneas  were  too  fickle  to  Dido, 
yet  Troylus  was  too  faithfull  to  Crejsid:  though  others 
feeme  counterfeit  in  their  deedes,  yet  Lucilla,  perfwade 
your  felfe,  that  Euphues  will  be  alwayes  am;ai&\Tv\\a 
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dealings.  But  as  the  true  golde  is  tryed  by  the  touch, 
[and]  the  pure  flint  by  the  ftroake  of  the  yron,  fo  the 
loyall  heart  of  the  faithfull  louer,  is  knowen  by  the  tryall 
of  his  Ladie :  of  the  which  tryall  {Lucilla)  if  you  fhall 
accompt  Euphues  worthy,  affure  your  felfe,  he  will  be 
as  readie  to  offer  himfelfe  a  Sacrifice  for  your  fweete 
fake,  as  your  felfe  fhall  be  willing  to  employe  him  in 
your  feruice.  Neither  doth  he  defire  to  be  truiled 
any  way,  vntil  he  fhal  be  tryed  euery  way :  neither 
doth  he  craue  credite  at  the  firft,  but  a  good  coun- 
tenaunce,  till  time  his  defire  fhall  be  made  roanifefl 
by  his  deferts.  Thus  not  blinded  by  light  affection, 
but  dazeled  with  your  rare  perfection,  and  boldened 
by  your  exceeding  courtefie :  I  haue  vnfolded  mine 
entire  loue,  defiring  you  hauing  fo  good  leaiure,  to 
giue  fo  friendlye  an  aunfwere,  as  I  may  receiue  com- 
forte,  and  you  commendacion. 

Lucilla,  although  Ihe  were  contented  to  heare  this 
defired  difcourfe,  yet  did  fhee  feeme  to  bee  fomewhat 
difpleafed.  And  trueSy  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
peculiar  to  that  fexe  to  diffemble  with  thofe  whom 
they  moft  defire,  or  whether  by  craft  they  haue  learned 
outwardly  to  loath  that,  which  inwardly  they  moft 
loue :  yet  wifely  did  the  call  this  in  hir  head,  that  if 
the  fhould  yeelde  at  the  firft  affault,  he  would  thinke 
hir  a  light  hufwife  :  if  (he  (hould  reiect  him  fcomfully 
a  very  haggard ;  minding  therefore  that  he  Ihoulde 
neither  take  holde  of  hir  promife,  neither  vnkinde- 
nefle  of  hir  precifenefle,  fhe  fed  him  indifferently, 
with  hope  and  difpaire,  reafon  and  affection,  life  and 
death.  Yet  in  the  ende  arguing  wittily  vpon  certeine 
queftions,  they  fel  to  fuch  agreement,  as  poorc 
Philautus  would  not  haue  agreed  vnto  if  he  bad  ben 
prefent,  yet  alwayes  keeping  the  [her]  body  vndefiled. 
And  thus  fhe  replyed  : 

Entleman,  as  you  may  fufpect  me  of  idlenelTe 
in  giuing  eare  to  your  talke,  fo  may  you 
conuince  me  of  lightneffe  in  aunfwering  fucb 
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toyes :  certes  as  you  haue  made  mine  eares  glow  at  the 
rehearfall  of  your  loue,  fo  haue  you  galled  my  heart 
with  ye  remembraunce  of  your  folly.  Though  you 
came  to  Naples  as  a  flraunger,  yet  were  you  wel- 
come to  my  fathers  houfe  as  a  friend :  And  can  you 
then  fo  much  tranfgreffe  the  bonds  of  honour  (I 
will  not  fay  of  honeilie,)  as  Jp  folicite  a  fute  more 
fharpe  to  me  then  death?  M  haue  hetlicno  God  bee 
thanked,  lyued  without  fuf^i't'on  of  le*dcneffe,  and 
fhall  I  now  incurre  the  daunger  of  fenfual  libertieW 
—What  hope  can  you  haue  to  obteine  my  I0TIS7 
feeing  yet  I  could  neuer  affoord  you  a  good  looke  ? 
Do  you  therefore  thinke  me  eafely  entifed  to  the 
bent  of  your  bow,  bicaufe  I  was  eafely  entreated  to 
liilen  to  your  late  difcourfe  ?  Or  feeing  mee  (as  finely 
you  glofe)  to  excell  all  other  in  beautie,  did  you  deeme 
that  I  would  exceede  all  other  in  beaillines  Fjjr  But  yet 
I  am  not  angry  Euphues,  but  in  agonye  :  For  who  is 
fhee  that  will  frette  or  fume  with  one  that  loueth  hir, 
if  this  loue  to  delude  me,  be  not  differobled.  It  is  that 
which  caufeth  me  mofl  to  feare,  not  that  my  beautie  is 
vnknown  to  my  felf,  but  that  commonly  we  poore 
wenches  are  deluded  through  light  beliefe,  and  ye  men 
are  naturally  enclined  craftety  to  lead  your  lyfe. 
When  the  Foxe  preacheth,  the  Geefe  perifb.  The 
Crocodile  (hrowdeth  greatefl  treafon  vnder  mofl 
pitiful  teares :  in  a  killing  mouth  there  lyeth  a  galling 
minde.  {7ou  haue  made  fo  large  proferof  yourferuice, 
and  fo  (aire  promifes  of  fidelytie,  that  were  I  not  ouer 
charie  of  mine  honeflie,  you  woulde  inueigle  me  to 
fhake  handes  with  chaftitie.  But  certes  I  will  either 
lead  a  virgins  life  in  earth  (though  I  lead  Apes  in  hel) 
or  els  follow  thee  rather  then  thy  gifts :  yet  am  I 
neither  fo  precife  to  refufe  thy  profer,  neither  fo 
peeuifh  to  difdain  thy  good  wil :  fo  excellent  alwayes 
are  the  gifts  which  are  made  acceptable  by  the  vertue 
of  ye  giuer,  I  did  at  the  firfl  entraunce  difceme  thy 
loue,  but  yet  dilfemble  it.  Thy  wanton  glaunces,  thy 
fcalding  fighes,  thy  ]ouing  fignes  canted  me  to  Y>Vi£ 
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for  fhame  and  to  looke  wanne  for  feare,  leafl  they 
fliould  be  perceiued  of  any.  Thefe  fubtill  fhiftes,  tliefe 
painted  practifes  (if  I  wer  to  be  wonne)  would  foone 
weane  me  from  the  teate  of  Vejla  to  the  toyes  of 
.VrmisX  Befides  this  thy  comly  grace,  thy  rare  qualy- 
ties,  thy  exquifite  perfection,  were  able  to  moue  a 
minde  halfe  mortified  to  tranigrelTe  the  bonds  of 
maidenly  modedie.  But  god  fhield  Lucilla,  that  thou 
fhouldeft  be  fo  carelefle  of  thine  honour,  as  to  commit 
the  date  thereon'  to  a  ftraunger.  Learne  thou  by  me 
Euphues  to  difpife  tilings  that  be  amiable,  to  forgoe 
delightfull  praclifes,  beleeue  mee  it  is  pietie  to  ab 
Heine  from  pleafure. 

Thou  art  not  the  nrft  that  hath  folicited  this  fute, 
but  the  firil  that  goeth  about  to  feduce  me,  neither 
difcerneft  thou  more  then  other,  but  dared  more  then 
any,  neither  haft  thou  more  art  to  difcouer  thy  me[a]ning, 
but  more  heart  to  open  thy  minde.  But  thou  preferred 
me  before  thy  lands,  thy  Ikiings,  thy  life  :  thou  offered 
thy  felfe  a  facrifice  for  my  fecuritie,  thou  profereft  me 
the  whole  and  only  fouereignetie  of  thy  feruice : 
Truely  I  were  very  cruel  and  hard  hearted,  if  I  fhould 
not  loue  thee :  hard  hearted  albeit  I  am  not,  but 
truly  loue  thee  I  cannot,  whom  I  doubt  to  be  my 
louer. 

Moreouer  I  haue  not  ben  vfed  to  the  court  of 
Cupide,  wherin  ther  be  more  flights  then  ther  be  Hares 
in  Athon,  then  Bees  in  Hybla,  then  ftarres  in  heauen. 
Befides  this,  the  common  people  here  in  Naples  are 
not  only  both  very  fufpitious  of  other  mens  matters 
and  manners,  but  alfo  very  iealous  ouer  other  mens 
children  and  maidens,  either  therefore  duTemble  thy 
fancie  or  defift  from  thy  folly. 

But  why  moulded  thou  defid  from  the  one,  feeing 
thou  canR  cunningly  diffemble  the  other.  My  father 
is  now  gone  to  Venice,  and  as  I  am  vncerteine  of  his  re- 
turne,  fo  am  I  not  priuy  to  the  caufe  of  his  trauayle  :  But 
yet  is  he  [he  is]  fo  from  hence,  that  he  feeth  me  in  his 
abfence.     Knowed  thou  not  Euphues,  that  kinges  haue 
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long  annes,  and  rulers  large  reaches?  neither  let  this 
comfort  thee,  that  at  his  departure  he  deputed  thee  in 
Philautus  place.  Although  my  face  caufe  him  to 
miflruft  my  loyalty,  yet  my  faith  enforceth  him  togiue 
me  this  liberty :  though  he  be  fufpitious  of  my  faire 
hiew,  yet  is  he  fectrre  of  my  firme  hotiefty.  But  alas 
Eiiphuts,  what  truth  can  there  be*  found  in  a  trauailer? 
whit  flay  [truft]  in  a  ft[r]aunger  ?  whofe  words  and 
bodyes  both  watch  but  for  a  winde,  whofe  feete  are 
euer  fleeting,  whofe  faith  plyghted  on  the  lhoare,  is 
turned  to  periurye  when  they  hoyfe  [hoyft]  fayle.  Who 
more  traiterous  to  Phillis  then  Dtmoplwon  ?  yet  hee  a 
trauayler.  Who  more  periured  to  Dido  then  Aeneas? 
and  he  a  ilraunger :  both  thefe  Queenes,  both  they 
Caytiffes.  Who  more  falfe  to  Ariadne  then  Thefcus  t 
yet  he  a  fayler.  Who  more  fickle  to  Media  then 
lafon  t  yet  he  a  ftarter  :  both  thefe  daughters  to  great 
Princes,  both  they  vnfaithfull  of  their  promifes.  Is  it 
then  likely  yat  EupAues  wil  be  faythfull  to  Lucilla,  being 
in  Naples  but  a  foiourner  ?  I  haue  not  yet  forgotten 
the  inuectiue  (I  can  no  [cannot]  otherwyfe  terme  it) 
which  thou  maded  againft  beauty,  fayinge,  it  was  a 
deceitful  bayte  with  a  deadly  hooke,  and  a  fweet 
poyfon  in  a  paynted  pot.  Canft  thou  then  be  fo 
vnwife  to  fwallowe  the  bayte  which  will  breede  thy 
bane  ?  To  fwill  the  drinke  that  will  ex  pyre  thy  date  ? 
To  defire  the  wight  that  will  worke  thy  death?  But 
it  may  be  that  with  the  Scorpion  thou  canft  feede  on 
the  earth,  or  with  the  Quayle  and  Roebucke,  be  fat 
with  poyfon  :  or  with  beautye  hue  in  all  brauerye.  1 
feare  me  thou  haft  the  done  Contineus  about  thee, 
which  is  named  of  the  contrarye,  that  though  thou 
pretende  fayth  in  thy  words,  thou  deuifeft  fraude 
thy  heart :  yat  though  thou  feeme  to  prefer  loue,  thou 
art  inflamed  with  luft.  And  what  for  that?  Though 
thou  haue  eaten  the  feedes  of  Reckat  [Rackat],  which 
breede  incontinencie,  yet  haue  I  chewed  the  leafe 
Creffe  which  mainteineth  modeflie. 
Though  thou  beare  in  thy  bofom  the  heaib  /lima. 


I 


tone  that 
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moll  noifbme  to  virginitie,  yet  haue  I  the  (lone  that 
groweth  in  the  mount  Tmolus,  the  vpholder  of  chaflitie. 
You  may  Gentleman  accompt  me  for  a  colde  Prophet, 
thus  hailely  to  deuine  of  your  difpofition  :  pardon  me 
Euphuts,  if  in  loue  I  caft  beyond  the  Moone,  which 
bringeth  vs  women  to  endles  moane.  Although  I  my 
felf  were  neuer  burnt  w  her  by  I  mould  dread  the  fire, 
yet  the  fchorching  of  others  in  the  flames  of  fancy, 
warneth  me  to  beware  :  Though  I  as  yet  neuer  tryed 
any  fait  hies  whereby  I  fhould  be  feareful,  yet  haue  I 
read  of  many  that  haui  ben  periured,  which  caufeth 
me  to  be  careful :  though  I  am  able  to  conuince  none 
by  proofe,  yet  am  I  enforced  to  fufpeifl  one  vppon 
probabylities.  Alas  we  filly  foules  which  haue  neither 
wit  to  decypher  the  wiles  of  men,  nor  wifdome  to 
difiemble  our  affeclion,  neither  craft  to  traine  in  young 
louers,  neyther  courage  to  withftande  their  encounters, 
neither  difcretion  to  difceme  their  dubling,  neither 
hard  harts  to  reiect  their  complaints :  we  I  fay,  are 
foone  enticed,  beeing  by  nature  Ample,  and  eaiily 
entangled,  beeing  apte  to  receiue  the  impreffion  of 
loue.  But  alas,  it  is  both  common  and  lamentable,  to 
behold  fimplicity  intrapped  by  fubtiltie,  and  thofe  that 
haue  moft  might,  to  be  infected  with  moft  mallice. 
The  Spider  weaueth  a  fine  web  to  hang  the  Fly,  the 
Wolfe  weareth  a  faire  face  to  deuour  the  Lambe,  the 
Mirlin  flriketh  at  the  Partridge,  the  Eagle  often 
fnappeth  at  the  Fly,  men  are  alwayes  laying  baites  for 
women,  which  are  the  weaker  veffels :  but  as  yet  I 
could  neuer  heare  man  by  fuch  fcares  to  entrappe 
Tor  true  it  is  that  men  the  mfe  lues  haue  by  vie 
bferued,  yat  it  muft  be  a  harde  Winter  when  one 
Polfe  eateth  another.  I  haue  read,  that  the  Bull 
being  tyed  to  the  Figge  tree,  loofeth  his  ftrength,  yat 
the  whole  heard  of  Deare  iland  at  the  gaze,  if  they 
fmell  a  fweete  apple :  that  the  Dolphin  by  the  found 
of  Muficke  is  brought  to  ye  fhoare.  And  then  no 
memaile  it  is  yat  if  the  fierce  Bull  be  tamed  with  the 
\  tree,  if  that  women  being  as  weake  as  fheepe,  bfc 
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ouercome  with  a  Figge  :  if  the  wilde  Deare  be  caught 
with  an  apple,  that  the  tame  Damzell  is  wonne  with  a 
bloffome  ;  if  the  fleete  Dolphin  be  allured  with  har- 
mony, that  women  bee  entangled  with  the  melody  of 
mens  fpeach,  faire  promlfes  and  folemne  proteitations. 
But  folly  it  were  for  me  to  marke  their  mifchiefes, 
fith  I  am  neither  able,  neither  they  willing  to  amende 
their  manners :  it  becommeth  m»  rather  to  ihew  what 
Our  fexe  ihould  doe,  then  to  open  what  yours  doth. 

And  feeing  I  cannot  by  reafon  redraine  your  impor- 
tunate fuite,  I  will  by  rygour  done  on  my  felfe,  caufe 
you  to  refraine  the  meanes.  I  would  to  God  Ferardo 
were  in  this  point  lyke  to  Lyfander,  which  woulde  not 
fuffer  his  daughters  to  weare  gorgeous  apparell,  faying, 
it  would  rather  make  them  common  then  comely.  I 
would  it  were  in  Naples  a  lawe,  which  was  a  cuftome 
in  Aegypt,  that  women  fhould  alwayes  goe  bare  foote 
to  the  intent  they  might  keepe  themfelues  alwayes  at 
home,  that  they  (hold  be  euer  like  to  the  Snaile,  which 
hath  euer  his  houfe  on  his  head.  I  meane  fo  to 
mortifie  my  felfe,  that  in  fleede  of  filkes,  I  wil  weare 
fackcloth :  for  Owches  and  Bracelletes,  Leere.  and 
Caddys :  for  the  Lute,  vie  the  Diftaffe  :  for  the  Penne, 
the  Needle :  for  louers  Sonettes,  Dauids  Pfalmes. 
But  yet  I  am  not  fo  fenceles  altogether  to  reiect  your 
feruice  :  which  if  I  wer  certeinly  affured  to  proceede 
of  a  fimple  mind,  it  (hold  not  receiue  fo  fimple  a 
reward.  And  what  greater  tryall  can  I  haue  of  thy 
fimplicitie  and  truth,  then  thine  owne  requeft  which 
defireth  a  tria.ll.  I,  but  in  the  coldeft  flint  there  is 
hot  fire,  the  Bee  that  hath  hunny  in  hir  mouth,  hath  a. 
Ring  in  hir  tayle  :  the  tree  that  heareth  the  fweeteft 
fruite,  hath  a  fower  fap  ;  yea,  the  wordes  of  men 
though  they  feeme  fmooth  as  oyle ;  yet  their  heartes 
are  as  crooked  as  the  flalke  of  Iuie.  I  woulde  not 
Euphues  that  thou  fhouldeft  condemne  me  of  rigour, 
in  that  I  feeke  to  affwage  thy  folly  by  reafon  :  but 
taie  this  by  the  way,  that  although  as  yet  I  am  difpofed 
to  lyke  of  none?  yet  whenfoeuer  I  (hall  kme  a-wjA 
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wil  not  forget  tliee :  In  the  meane  feafon  accompt  me 
thy  friend,  lor  thy  foe  I  will  neuer  he. 

Euphues  was  brought  into  a  great  quandary,  and  as 
it  were  a  colde  fhiuering,  to  heare  this  newe  kinde  of 
kindnefle  :  fuch  fweete  naeate,  fuch  fowre  fauce  :  fucb 
fayre  wordes,  fuch  fainte  promifes :  fuch  hot  loue,  fuch 
colde  defire  :  fuch  certeine  hope,  fuch  fodeine  chaunge : 
and  floode  lyke  one  that  had  looked  on  Medufaes  heade, 
and  fo  had  beene  tourned  into  a  (lone. 

Lucilla  feeing  him  in  this  pitiful  plight,  and  fearing 
he  would  take  fland  if  the  lure  were  not  cafl  out,  toke 
him  by  the  hand,  and  wringing  him  foftly,  with  a 
fmiling  countenaunce  began  thus  to  comfort  him. 

Me  thinks  Euphues  chaunging  fo  your  colour,  vpon 
the  fodeine,  you  wil  foone  chaunge  your  coppie :  is 
your  minde  on  your  meate  ?  a  penny  for  your  thought 

Miftres  (quoth  he)  if  you  would  by  al  my  thoughts 
at  that  price  ?  I  fhould  neuer  be  wearye  of  thinking, 
but  feeing  it  is  too  [fo]  deere,  reade  it  and  take  it 
for  nothing. 

It  feemes  to  me  (faid  fhe)  that  you  are  in  fome  brown 
fludy^what  coulours  you  might  beft  weare  for  your 
Lady. 

In  deede  Ludlla  you  leuel  fhrewdly  at  my  thought, 
by  the  ayme  of  your  owne  imagination,  for  you  haue 
giuen  vnto  me  a  true  loue[r]s  knot  wrought  of  chaunge- 
able  Silke,  and  you  deeme  that  I  am  deuifing  how  I 
might  haue  my  coulours  chaungeable  alfo,  that  they 
might  agree  r  But  lette  this  with  fuchtoyes  and  deuifes 
pane,  if  it  pleatfe  you  to  commaumlc  me  anye  feruice 
1  am  heere  ready  to  attend  your  [p]leafure.  No  feruice 
MitpAuci,  but  that  you  keepe  filence,  vntil  I  haue 
vttered  my  minde  ;  and  fecrecie  when  I  haue  vnfolded 

_    li  I  ihould  offende  in  the  one  I  were  too  bolde,  if 

in  the  other  loo  beaflly. 

Well  then  £uphucs  (fayd  fhee)  fo  it  is,  that  for  the 
hope  that  I  conceiue  of  thy  loyaltie,  and  the  happie 
lucceffe  that  is  like  to  enfue  of  this  our  loue,  I  am 
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content  to  yeelde  thee  the  place  in  my  heart  which 
thou  defireft  and  deferueft  aboue  all  other,  which 
confent  in  me  if  it  may  any  wayes  breede  thy  con- 
tentation,  fure  I  am  that  it  will  euery  way  worke  my 
comfort.  But  as  either  thou  tendered  mine  honour  or 
thine  owne  fafetie,  vfe  fuch  fecrecie  in  this  matter,  that 
my  father  haue  no  inckling  heereofF,  before  I  haue 
framed  his  minde  fit  for  our  purpofe.  And  though, 
women  haue  fraall  force  to  ouercome  men  by  realon, 
yet  haue  they  good  fortune  to  vndermine  them  by 
polllcie.  The  foft  droppes  of  raine  perce  the  hard 
Marble,  many  flrokes  ouerthrow  the  tailed  Oke,  a  filly 
woman  in  time  may  make  fuch  a  breach  into  a  mans 
heart,  as  hir  teares  may  enter  without  refiflaunce  :  then 
doubt  not,  but  I  wil  fo  vndermine  mine  olde  father,  as 
quickly  I  wil  enioy  my  new  friend.  Tu!h  Philautus 
was  liked  for  fafhion  fake,  but  neuer  loued  for  fancie 
fake  :  and  this  I  vowe  by  the  faith  of  a  Virgin,  and  by 
the  loue  I  beare  thee,  (for  greater  bands  to  confirme 
my  vow  I  haue  not)  that  my  father  fhall  fooner  martir 
mee  in  the  fire  then  marye  mee  to  Philautus.  No  no, 
Euphues,  thou  onely  haft,  wonne  me  by  loue,  and  (halt 
onely  weare  me  by  law :  I  force  not  Philautus  his  fury, 
fo  I  may  haue  Euphues  his  friendfhip  :  neither  wil  I 
prefer  his  poffeifions  before  thy  perfon,  neither  efteme 
better  of  his  lands,  then  of  thy  loue.  Ferardo  fhal 
fooner  diflierite  me  of  my  patrimony,  then  dishonour  me 
in  breaking  my  promife  ?  It  is  not  his  great  manners, 
but  thy  good  manners,  that  fhal  make  my  manage.  In 
token  of  which  my  fincere  affection,  I  giue  thee  my 
hande  in  pawne,  and  my  heart  for  euer  to  be  thy 
Lucilla.      Vnto   whom  Euphues  aunfwered  in   this 
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If  my  tongue  were  able  to  vtter  the  ioyes  that  my 
heart  hath  conceiued,  I  feare  me  though  I  be  well 
beloued,  yet  I  fhouid  hardly  be  beleeued.  Ah  my 
Lucilla,  how  much  am  I  bound  to  thee,  which  pre- 
ferred mine  vnworthinefie,  before  thy  Eathers  wrath : 
my  happineffe,  before  thine  owne  miffortune  -.  my  lora^ 
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before  thine  owne  life  ?  How  might  I  excell  thee  in 
curtefie,  whom  no  mortall  creature  can  exceed  in  con- 
(lancie  ?  I  finde  it  now  for  a  fetled  truth,  which  earil 
I  accorapted  for  a  vaine  talke,  that  the  purple  dye  will 
neuerftaine,  that  the  pure  Cyuet  will  neuer  loofe  his 
fauour,  that  the  greene  Laurell  will  neuer  chaunge  his 
coulour,  that  beautie  can  neuer  be  blotted  with  dif- 
courtefie.  As  touching  fecrecie  in  this  behalf,  allure 
thy  felfe,  that  I  will  not  fo  much  as  tell  it  to  my  felfe. 
Commaund  Euphues  to  runne,  to  ride,  to  vndertake 
any  exployt  be  it  neuer  fo  daungerous,  to  hazard  him- 
felfe  in  any  enterprife,  be  it  neuer  fo  defperate.  As 
they  wer  thus  pleafauntly  conferring  tlie  one  with  the 
other,  Liuia  (whom  Euphues  made  his  dale)  entered 
into  the  Parlour,  vnto  whome  Luciila  fpake  in  thefe 
tennes. 

Dofl  thou  not  laugh  Liuia,  to  fee  my  ghoftly  father 
keepe  me  heere  fo  long  at  Ihrifte  ?  Truely  (aunfwered 
Liuia)  me  thinkes  yat  you  fmtle  at  fome  pleafaunt 
fhift,  either  he  is  How  in  enquiring  of  your  faults,  or  you 
ll.icke  in  aunfwering  of  his  queilions  :  and  thus  being 
fupper  time  they  all  fate  downe,  Lutuia  well  pleafed, 
no  man  better  content  then  Euphues,  who  after  his 
repaft  hauing  no  opportunitie  to  confer  with  his  louer, 
had  fmall  lull  to  continue  with  the  gentlewomen  any 
longer,  feeing  therefore  he  could  frame  no  meanes  to 
worke  his  delyght,  he  coyned  an  excufe  to  hailen  his 
departure,  promifing  the  next  morning  to  trouble  them 
againe  as  a  gueft  more  bold  then  welcome,  although 
in  deede  he  thought  hitnfelfe  to  be  the  better  welcome, 
in  faying  that  he  would  come. 

But  as  Ferardo  went  in  poll,  fo  hee  rejourned  in  haft 
hauing  concluded  with  Phihutits,  that  the  manage 
ihould  immediatly  be  confummated,  which  wrought 
fuch  a  content  in  Philauttu,  that  he  was  almoft  in  an 
estafie  through  the  extremitie  of  his  palEons:  fuch  b 
the  fulneffe  and  force  of  plcaJure,  that  tfaer  is  nothing 
fo  daungerous  as  the  fruition,  yet  knowing  that  delayes 
bring  daungeu,  although  hee  nothing  doubted    at 
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orne  hee  loued,  yet  feared  he  the  ficlcleneffe 
of  olde  men,  which  is  alwayes  to  be  miftrufled. 

Hee  vrged  therefore  Ferardo  to  breake  with  his 
Daughter,  who  beeing  willyng  to  haue  the  matche 
made,  was  content  i  neon  tin  entlye  to  procure  the 
meanes :  finding  therefore  his  daughter  at  leafure,  and 
hauing  knowledge  of  hir  former  loue,  fpake  to  hir  as 
folio  weth. 

Deere  daughter  as  thou  hall  longtime  liued  a  maiden, 
fo  now  thou  mull  leame  to  be  a  Mother,  and  as  I  haue 
bene  carefull  to  bring  thee  vp  a  Virgin,  fo  am  I  now 
defirous  to  make  thee  a  Wife.  Neither  ought  I  in  this 
matter  to  vfe  any  perfwafions,  for  that  maidens  com- 
monly now  a  dayes  are  no  fooner  borne,  but  they 
beginne  lo  bride  it :  neither  to  offer  any  great  portions, 
for  that  thou  knowefl  thou  (halt  enherite  al  my 
pofleifions.  Mine  onely  care  hath  bene  hetherto,  to 
match  thee  with  fuch  an  one,  as  fhoulde  be  of  good 
wealth,  able  to  mainteine  thee  :  of  great  worfhip,  able 
co  compare  with  thee  in  birth  :  of  honefl  conditions, 
to  deferue  thy  loue  :  and  an  Italian  borne  to  enioymy 
landes.  At  the  lafl  I  haue  found  one  aunfwerable  to 
my  defire,  a  Gentleman  of  great  reuenewes,  of  a  noble 
progenie,  of  honefl  behauiour,  of  comly  perfonage, 
borne  and  brought  vp  in  Naples,  Philautus  (thy  friend 
as  I  geffe)  thy  husband  Lucilla  if  thou  lyke  it,  neither 
canfl  thou  diflike  him,  who  wantcth  nothing  that  fhould 
caufe  thy  liking,  neither  hath  any  thing  that  mould 
breede  thy  loathing. 

And  furely  I  reioyce  the  more  that  thou  (halt  bee 
linked  to  him  in  mariage,  whom  thou  haft  loued,  as  I 
heare  beeing  a  maiden,  neither  can  there  any  iarres 
kindle  betweene  them,  wher  the  mindes  be  fo  vnited, 
neither  any  iealoufie  arife,  where  loue  hath  fo  long  bene 
fetled.  Therefore  Lucilla,  to  the  ende  the  defire  of 
either  of  you  may  now  be  accomplyfhed  to  the  delyght 
of  you  both,  I  am  heere  come  to  finifhe  the  contract 
by  giuing  handes,  which  you  haue  already  begunne 
betweene  your  femes  by  ioyning  of  hearts,  tiraX  1 


GOD  doth  witneffe  the  one  in  your  conferences,  i 
the  world  may  teftifie  the  other,  by  your  conuerfatiom 
and  therefore  £ucil/a,make  fuch  aunfwere  to  myrequefl 
as  may  lyke  me  and  fatiffie  thy  friende. 

Lucilla  abafhed  with  this  fodaine  fpeach  of  hirfafhei 
yet  boldened  by  the  loue  of  hir  friend,  with  a  coml 
bafhfulneffe,  aunfwered  him  in  this  manner. 

Reuerend  fir,  the  fweetenetfe  that  I  haue  found  i 
the  vndefyled  eflate  of  virginitie,  caufeth  me  to  loaf 
the  fower  fauce  which  is  myxed  with  matrimony,  an 
the  quiet  life  which  I  haue  tryed  being  a  mayder 
makelh  me  to  fhun  the  cares  that  are  alwayes incider. 
to  a  mother,  neither  am  I  fo  wedded  to  the  world  ths 
I  fhould  be  moued  with  great  poffefiions,  neither  f 
bewitched  with  wantonnefie,  that  I  fhoulde  be  entyfe 
with  any  mans  proportion,  neither  if  I  were  fo  difpofe 
would  I  be  fo  proude,  to  defire  one  of  noble  progenU 
or  fo  precife  to  clioofe  one  onely  in  mine  owne  countre] 
for  that  commonly  fhefe  things  happen  alwayes  to  th 
contrary.  Doe  wee  not  fee  the  noble  to  match  wit 
the  bafe,  the  rich  with  the  poore,  the  Italian  oftentimc 
with  the  Portingale?  As  loue  knoweth  no  lawes,  fo  : 
regardeth  no  conditions  :  as  the  louer  maketh  no  pawl 
where  he  lyketh,  fo  he  maketh  no  confeience  of  the! 
idle  ceremonies.  In  that  Philautus  is  the  man  th; 
threatneth  fuch  kindeneffe  at  my  handes,  and  fuch 
curtefie  at  yours,  that  he  fhoulde  accompt  me  his  wil 
before  he  wo[o]e  mee,  certebly  he  is  lyke  for  mee  t 
makehis  rec[k]oning  twice,  bicaufehereckonefh  withoi 
his  Hofleffe.  And  in  this  Philautus  would  either  flic 
himfelfe  of  great  wifedome  to  perfwade,  or  me  of  gre: 
Jyghtnes  to  be  allured  !  although  the  Loadftone  dra 
yron,  yet  it  cannot  moue  gold  :  though  the  lette  gatht 
vp  the  lyght*  draw,  yet  can  it  not  take  vp  the  purefleeh 
Although  Philautus  thinke  himfelfe  of  vertue  iufficiei 
to  winne  his  louer,  yet  fhall  he  not  obteine  Lucilla. 
cannot  but  fmyle  to  heare  yat  a  maryage  fhould  b 
o'ecnnUed,  where  neuer  was  any  mention  of  affurinf 
a  that  the  wooing  fhould  be  a  daye  after  the  weddbj 
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Certes  if  when  I  looked  merily  on  Philautus  he 
deemed  it  in  ye  way  of  mariage,  or  if  feeing  me  difpofed 
to  left,  he  tooke  roe  in  good  earneft :  then  fure  hee  might 
gather  fome  prefumption  of  my  lone,  but  no  promife. 
Hut  me  thinkes  it  is  good  reafon,  that  I  fhoulde  bee 
at  mine  owne  brideall,  and  not  giuen  in  the  Church, 
before  I  knowe  the  Bridegroome.  Therefore  deere 
Father  in  mine  opinion  as  ther  can  be  no  bargaine 
where  both  be  not  agreed,  neither  any  Indentures 
fealed  where  the  one  will  not  confent :  fo  canne  there 
be  no  contract  where  both  be  not  content :  no  banes 
afked  lawefully,  where  one  of  the  parties  forbiddeth 
them  ;  no  mariage  made  where  no  match  was  ment. 
But  I  wil  hereafter  frame  my  felf  to  be  coy,  feing  I  am 
claimed  for  a  wife  bicaufe  I  haue  bene  curteous : 
and  giue  my  felf  to  melancholy,  feing  I  am  ac- 
compted  wonne  in  that  I  haue  bene  merry.  And 
if  euery  Gentleman  bee  made  of  the  mettall  that 
Philautus  is,  then  I  feare  I  fliall  be  challenged  of  as 
many  as  I  haue  vfed  to  company  with,  and  be  a 
common  wife  to  all  thole  that  haue  commonly  reforted 
nether. 

My  duetie  therefore  euer  referued,  I  here  on  my 
knees  forfweare  Philautus  for  my  husband,  although  I 
accept  him  for  my  friend,  and  feeing  I  lhal  hardly  be 
induced  euer  to  match  with  any,  I  befech  you  if  by 
your  fatherly  bue  I  (hall  be  compelled,  that  I  may 
match  with  fuch  a  one  as  both  I  may  loue  and  you 
may  lyke. 

Ferardo  being  a  graue  and  wife  Gentleman,  although 
he  were  throughly  angry,  yet  he  diuembled  his  fury,  to 
the  ende  he  might  by  craft  difcouer  hir  fancy,  and 
whifpering  Philautus  in  the  eare  (who  floode  as  though 
he  had  a  flea  in  his  eare)  defired  him  to  kepe  filence, 
vntil  he  had  vndermined  hir  by  fubtiltie,  which 
Philautus  hauing  graunted,  Ferardo  began  to  fift  his 
daughter  with  this  deuice.  Lucilla,  thy  coulour  fheweth 
thee  to  bee  in  a  great  choler,  and  thy  hotte  wordes  be- 
wray thy  heauy  wrath,  but  be  patient,  fcin^  a.\  toj  XaXts 
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was  onely  to  trye  thee  :  I  am  neither  fo  .Tjnaturall  lo 
wreafl  thee  againft  thine  owoe  wil,  neither  fo  malytious 
to  wedde  thee  to  any  againft  thine  own  lyking :  for  well 
I  know  what  iarres,  what  ieloufie,  what  ftrife,  what 
ftormes  enfue,  where  the  match  is  made  rather  by  the 
compulfion  of  the  parents,  then  by  the  confent  of  the 
parties :  neither  doe  I  like  thee  the  lefle  in  that  thou 
lykeft  Phiiautus  fo  little,  neither  can  Philautus  loue  thee 
ye  worfe  in  that  thou  loueft  thy  felfe  fo  well,  wifhing 
rather  to  ftande  to  thy  chaunce,  then  to  the  choyce  of 
any  other.  But  this  grieueth  me  moft,  that  thou  art 
almofl  vowed  to  the  vayne  order  of  the  veftal  virgins, 
difpifing,  or  at  the  lead  not  defiring  the  facred  batides 
of  Iww,  hir  bedde.  If  thy  mother  had  bene  of  that 
minde  when  fhe  was  a  mayden,  thou  haddeft  not  nowe 
bene  borne,  to  be  of  this  minde  to  be  a  virgin.  Way 
with  thy  felfe  what  (lender  profit  they  bring  to  the 
common  wealth,  what  flight  pleafure  to  themfelues, 
what  great  griefe  to  their  parents,  which  ioy  moil  in 
their  offpring,  and  defire  moft  to  enioy  the  noble  and 
bleffed  name  of  a  graund father.  Thou  knoweft  that 
the  talleft  Afh  is  cut  down  for  fuell,  bicaufe  it  beareth 
no  good  fruite :  that  the  Cow  that  giues  no  milke,  is 
brought  to  the  ilaughter :  that  the  Drone  that  gathereth 
no  Honny  is  contemned  :  that  the  woman  that  makelh 
hir  felfe  barren  by  not  marrying,  is  accompted  amonge 
the  Grecian  Ladyes  worfe  then  a  canyon,  as  Homer 
reporteth. 

Therefore  Lutilla,  if  thou  haue  any  care  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  my  hoary  haires,  or  a  commoditie  to  thy  common 
weale,  frame  thy  felf  to  that  honourable  eftate  of  Matri- 
mony, which  was  fanctified  in  Parad  if e,  allowed  of  [of] 
the  Pa  marches,  hallowed  of  the  olde  Prophets,  and  com- 
mended of  al  perfons.  If  thou  lyke  any,  be  not  afhamed 
to  tell  it  me,  which  onely  am  to  exhort  thee,  yea  and  as 
much  as  in  me  lyeth  to  commaunde  thee,  to  loue  one  : 
If  he  be  bafe,  thy  bloud  will  make  him  noble:  If 
beggerly,  thy  goods  (hall  make  him  wealthy:  If  a 
flruungw  thy  freedome  may  [mall]  enfraunchife  him ;  If 
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he  be  young;,  he  is  the  more  fitter  to  be  thypheere:  if  he 
be  olde,  the  lyker  to  thine  aged  father.  For  I  had  rather 
thou  fho  ill  deft  lead  e  a  lyfe  to  thine  owne  lyking  in  earthe, 
then  to  thy  great  torments,  leade  Apes  in  Hell.  Be 
bolde  therefore  to  make  me  partaker  [partener]  of 
thy  defyre,  which  will  be  partaker  of  thy  diieafe :  yea, 
and  a  furtherer  of  thy  delightes,  as  farre  as  either  my 
friendes,  or  my  landes,  or  my  life  will  ftretch. 

Lucilla  perceiuing  the  drift  of  the  olde  Foxe  hir  father, 
waied  with  hir  felf  what  was  the  bed  to  be  done,  at  the 
laft  not  waying  hir  fathers  ill  will,  but  encouraged  by 
loue,  fhaped  him  an  aunfwere  which  pleafed  Ferarda 
but  a  lyttle,  and  pinched  Philautus  on  the  perfons  fyde, 
on  this  manner. 

Deere  Father  Ferardo,  although  I  fee  the  bayte  you 
laye  to  catch  mee,  yet  I  am  content  to  Cwallowe  the 
hooke,  neither  are  you  more  defirous  to  take  mee  nap- 
ping, then  I  willing  to  confeffe  my  meaning.  So  it  is 
that  loue  hath  as  well  inucgled  me  as  others,  which 
make  it  as  fkaunge  as  I.  Neither  doe  I  loue  him  fo 
meanely  that  I  mould  be  afhamed  of  his  name,  neither 
is  his  perfonage  fo  meane  that  I  fhoulde  loue  him 
fhamerully  ;  It  is  Euphms  that  lately  a[r]riued  here  at 
Naples,  that  hath  battered  the  bulwark  of  my  bred, 
and  fhal  fhortly  enter  as  conquerour  into  my  bofome. 
What  his  wealth  is,  I  neither  knowe  it  nor  way  it : 
what  his  wyt  is,  all  Naples  doth  know  it  and  wonder 
at  it :  neyther  haue  I  bene  curious  to  enquire  of  his 
progenitors,  for  that  I  know  fo  noble  a  minde  could 
take  no  original  but  from  a  noble  man,  for  as  no  Bird 
can  looke  againft  the  Sunne  but  thofe  that  be  bredde 
of  the  Eagle,  neither  any  Hawke  foare  fo  high  as  the 
broode  of  the  Hobby,  fo  no  wight  can  haue  fuch 
excellent  qualyties  except  he  defcende  of  a  noble  race, 
neither  be  of  fo  high  capacitie,  vnlefTe  he  iffue  of  a  high 
progeny.  And  I  hope  Philautus  will  not  be  my  foe, 
feeing  I  haue  chofen  his  deere  friend,  neither  you  Fadiec 
be  difpleafed,  in  that  philautus  is  difplaced.  You 
neede  not  mufe  that  I  fhould  fo  fodeinety  te  «o.- 
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tangled,  loue  giues  no  reafon  of  choyce,  neither  will  it 
fuffer  any  repulfe.  Mir  r  ha  was  enamoured  of  hir 
naturall  Father,  Biblis  of  hir  Brother,  Phcedra  of  hir 
fonne  in  lawe :  If  Nature  canne  no  waye  refill  the 
furye  of  affection :  how  ihoulde  it  be  flayed  by  wife- 
dome? 

Ferardo  interrupting  hir  in  the  middle  ofhir  difcourfe, 
although  he  were  moued  with  inward  grudge,  yet  he 
wifely  repreffed  his  anger,  knowing  that  (harp  words 
would  but  lharpen  hir  froward  will,  and  thus  aunfwered 
hir  briefely. 

Lucitla,  as  I  am  not  prefently  to  graunt  my  good 
wil,  fo  meane  I  not  to  reprehend  thy  choyce,  yet  wife- 
dome  willeth  me  to  pawfe,  vntill  I  haue  called  what 
may  happen  to  my  remembraunce,  and  warneth  thee 
to  be  circumfpecl,  lead  thy  ram  conceipt  bring  a 
(harpe  repentaunce.  As  for  you  Philautus,  I  would 
not  haue  you  difpayre,  feeing  a  woman  doth  oftentimes 
chaunge  hir  defyre.  Vnto  whome  Philautus  in  few 
words  made  aunfwere. 

Certeinely  Ferardo  I  take  the  leffe  griefe,  in  that  I 
fee  hir  fo  greedy  after  Euphues,  and  by  fo  much  the 
more  I  am  content  to  leaue  my  fute,  by  how  much  the 
more  ihe  feemeth  to  difdaine  my  feruice  :  but  as  for 
hope,  bicaufe  I  would  not  by  any  meanes  tafte  one 
dramme  thereoff,  I  wil  abiure  all  places  of  hir  abode, 
and  loath  hir  company,  whofe  tuunter.aur.ee  I  haue  fo 
much  loued :  as  for  Fup/iues,  and  there  (laying  his 
fpeach,  he  flang  out  of  the  dores  and  repairing  to  his 
lodging,  vttered  thefe  words. 

Ah  mod  diffembling  wretch  Euphues,  O  counterfayte 
companion,  couldefl  thou  vnder  the  fhewe  of  a  fled  tail 
friende  cloake  the  mallice  of  a  mortal!  foe  ?  vnder  the 
coulour  of  fimplicitie,  throwd  the  Image  of  deceipt? 
Is  thy  Liuia,  tourned  to  ray  Lucilla  %  thy  loue,  to  my 
louer:  thy  deuotion  to  my  Saint?  Is  this  the  curtefie 
of  Athens,  the  cauilling  of  fchollers,  the  crafte  of 
Grecians'!  Couldell  thou  not  remember  Philautus, 
(hat  Greece  is  n?uer  without  fome  wily  Vliffes,  neuer 
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void  of  fome  Synon,  neuer  to  feeke  of  fome  deceitful 
fliifter  ?  Is  it  not  commonly  faid  of  Grecians,  that  craft 
commeth  to  them  by  kinde,  that  they  leame  to  deceiue 
in  their  cradell?  Why  then  did  his  pretended  curtefie 
bewitch  thee  with  fuch  credulytie  ?  (hall  my  good  wil 
be  the  caufe  of  his  il  wil  ?  bicaufe  I  was  content  to  be 
his  friend,  thought  he  me  meete  to  be  made  his  foole? 
I  fee  now  that  as  the  fi(h  Scohpidus  in  the  floud  Araris, 
at  the  waxing  of  the  Moone  is  as  white  as  the  <iriuen 
mow,  and  at  the  wayning  as  black  as  the  burnt  coale  r 
fo  Euphues,  which  at  the  firft  increafmg  of  our  familiari- 
tie,  was  very  zealous,  is  now  at  ye  lafi  caft  become  mod 
faithlefle.  But  why  rather  exclaime  I  not  againil 
Lurilla  whofe  wanton  lookes  caufed  Euphues  to  violate 
his  plighted  faith  ?  Ah  wretched  wench,  canft  thou 
be  fo  lyght  of  loue,  as  tochaungewitheuery  winde?  fo 
vnconftantas  to  prefer  a  new  louerbefore  thine  [an]  olde 
friend  ?  Ah  well  I  wot  that  a  new  broome  fweepeth 
cleane,  and  a  new  garment  maketh  thee  leaue  off  the 
olde  though  it  be  fitter,  and  new  Wine  caufeth  thee  to 
for&ke  the  olde,  though  it  be  better :  much  lyke  to  the 
men  in  the  Hand  Scyrum,  which  pull  vp  the  olde  tree 
when  they  fee  the  young  begin  to  fpring,  and  not  vnlike 
vnto  the  widow  of  Ltsbos,  which  chaunged  al  hir  old 
golde  for  new  Glaffe.  Haue  I  ferued  thee  three  yeares  ■ 
faithfully,  and  am  I  ferued  fo  vnkindely  ?  lhall  the 
fruite  of  my  defire  be  tourned  to  difdaine  ?  But  vnleffe 
Euphius  had  inudglcd  thee,  thou  hadfl  yet  bene  con- 
ftant ;  yea,  but  if  Euphues  had  not  feene  thee  willyng 
to  be  wonne,  he  woulde  neuer  haue  wo[o]ed  thee :  But 
bad  not  Euphues  entifed  thee  with  faire  wordes,  thou 
wouldfl  neuer  haue  loued  him :  but  hadft  thou  not 
giuen  him  faire  lookes,  he  would  neuer  haue  liked  thee  : 
I,  but  Euphues  gaue  the  onfet :  I,  but  Lttcilla  gaue  the 
occafion  :  I,  but  Euphues  firft  brake  his  minde  :  I,  but 
Lucilla  firfl  bewrayed  hir  meaning.  Tufh  why  goe  I 
about  to  excufe  any  of  them,  feeing  I  haue  iuft  caufe 
to  accufe  them  both.  Neither  ought  I  to  difpute 
which  of  them  hath  preferred  me  the  greateft.  vi.Ua.ts.'j, 
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fith  that  either  of  them  hath  committed  penury.  Yet 
although  they  haue  found  me  dull  in  perceiuing  their 
falsehood,  they  fha!l  not  finde  me  flacke  in  reuenging 
their  folly.  As  for  Lucilla,  feing  I  meane  altogether 
to  forget  hir,  I  meane  alfo  to  forgiue  hir,  leaft  in 
feeking  meanes  to  be  reuenged,  mine  olde  defire  be 
renewed. 

Phiiauttis hauing  thus  difcourfed  with  himfelfe,  began 
to  write  to  Euphues  as  folio  wet  h. 

I"  Although  hetherto  Eupkues,  I  haue  fhrined  thee  in 
my  heart  for  a  trullie  friende,  I  will  fhunne  thee 
heereafter  as  a  trothlcfle  foe,  and  although  I  cannot 
fee  in  thee  leffe  wit  then  I  was  wont,  yet  doe  I  finde 
leffe  honeflie.  I  perceiue  at  the  laft  (although  being 
deceiued  it  be  too  late)  that  Mufke  though  it  be  fweet 
in  ye  fmel,  is  fowre  in  the  fmacke :  that  the  leafe  ot 
the  Cedar  tree,  though  it  be  faire  to  be  feene,  yet  the 
firup  depriueth  fight,  that  friendfhip  though  it  be 
plighted  by  fhaking  the  hand,  yet  it  is  fhaken  off  by 
fraud  of  the  heart.  But  thou  haft  not  much  to  boafl 
off,  for  as  thou  haft  won  a  fickle  Lady,  fo  haft  thou 
loft  a  faithful  friend.  How  canft  thou  be  fecure  of 
hir  conftancie,  when  thou  haft  had  fuch  tryall  of  hir 
lyghtneffe  ? 

How  canft  thou  affure  thy  felfe  that  (he  will  bee 
faithfull  to  thee,  which  hath  bene  faithleffe  to  me  ?  Ah 
Euphues,  let  not  mycredulitie  be  an  occafion  heereafter 
for  thee  to  practife  the  lyke  crueltie.  Remember  this 
that  yet  there  hath  neuer  bene  any  faythleffe  to  his 
friende,  that  hath  not  alfo  bene  frukeleffe  to  his  God, 
But  I  way  the  treacherie  the  leffe,  in  that  it  commeth 
from  a  Grecian,  in  whome  is  no  trouth.  Though  I  be 
to  weake  to  wraftle  for  a  reuenge,  yet  God  who  per- 
mitteth  no  guile  to  be  guiltleffe,  will  fhortly  requite 
thisiniury  :  though  Philautus  haue  no  pollicie  to  vnder- 
mine  thee,  yet  thine  owne  pra&ifeswill  be  fufhcientto 
ouerthrow  thee. 

Couldefl  thou  Euphues,  for  the  loue  of  a  fruiteleffe 
|>lefure,  violate  the  league  of  faithfull  friendfhip  ?  Didft 
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thou  way  more  the  entiling  lookes  of  a  lewde  wench, 
then  the  entire  loue  of  a  loyall  friend  ?  If  thou  diddeft 
determine  with  thy  felfe  at  the  firft  to  be  falfe,  why 
diddeil  thou  fweare  to  be  true  ?  If  to  be  true,  why  art 
thou  falfe  ?  If  thou  waft  minded  both  falfely  and 
forgedly  to  deceiue  me,  why  did  A  thou  flatter  and 
diflemble  with  me  at  the  firft  ?  If  to  loue  me,  why  doft 
thou  flinch  at  the  laA  ?  If  the  facred  bands  of  amitie 
did  delight  thee,  why  diddeft  thou  breake  them  ?  If 
diflike  thee,  why  diddeft  thou  praife  them  ?  DoA  thou 
not  know  yat  a  perfect  friend  fhould  be  lyke  the 
Glazeworme,  which  fhineth  moll  bright  in  the  darke  ? 
or  lyke  the  pure  Frankencenfe  which  fmelleth  moft 
fweet  when  it  is  in  the  fire  ?  or  at  the  leaft  not  vnlike 
to  the  damafke  Rofe,  which  is  fweeter  in  the  Still  then 
on  the  ftalke  ?  But  thou  Euphues,  doft  rather  refemble 
the  Swallow  which  in  the  Summer  creepeth  vnder  the 
eues  of  euery  houfe,  and  in  the  Winter  leaueth  nothing 
but  durt  behinde  hir :  or  the  humble  Bee,  which 
hauing  fucked  hunny  out  of  the  fayre  flower,  doth  leaue 
it  and  loath  it;  or  the  Spider  which  in  the  fineft  web 
doth  hang  the  fayreft  Fly.  DoA  thou  thinke  Euphues 
that  thy  craft  in  betraying  mee,  mall  any  whit  coole  my 
courage  in  reuenging  thy  viilany  ?  or  that  a  Gentleman 
of  Naples  will  put  vp  fuch  an  iniury  at  the  hands  of  a 
fcholler  ?  And  if  I  do,  it  is  not  for  want  of  Arength 
to  mainteine  my  iuft  quarrel!,  but  of  will  which  thinketh 
fcome  to  gette  fo  vaine  a  conqueA,  I  knowe  that 
Mentions  for  his  ten  yeares  warre,  endured  ten  yeares 
wo[e],  that  after  al  his  Arife  hee  wan  but  a  Arumpet,that 
for  all  his  trauayle  he  reduced  (I  cannot  fay  reclaymed) 
but  a  Araggeler :  which  was  as  much  in  my  iudgement, 
as  to  Ariue  for  a  broken  glafle,  which  is  good  for 
nothing.  I  wifii  thee  rather  Menelaus  care,  then  my 
felfe  his  conqueft,  that  thou  being  deluded  by  Lurilla, 
maift  rather  know  what  it  is  to  be  deceiued,  then  I 
hauinge  conquered  thee,  mould  proue  what  it  were  to 
bring  backe  a  diflembler.  Seeing  therefore  there  can 
no  greater  reuenge  h/ght  vppon  thee,  then  that  as  \iwsi 
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haft  reaped  where  an  other  hath  fowen,  fo  an  other 
may  threfh  yat  which  thou  haft  reaped.  I  will  pray 
that  thou  maift  be  mefured  vnto  with  the  lyke  mea&jre 
that  thou  haft  meaten  vnto  others  i  that  [is,]  as  thou  haft 
thought  it  no  confcience  to  betray  mee,  fo  others  may 
deeme  it  no  diflioneftie  to  deceiue  thee:  that  aa 
Lucilla  made  it  a  light  matter  to  foriweare  hir  olde 
friend  Philautus,  fo  fhe  may  make  it  a  mocke  to  for- 
fake  hir  new  pheere  Euphues.  Which  if  it  come  to 
paffe,  as  it  is  lyke  by  my  compafle,  then  ihalt  thou  fee 
the  troubles  and  feele  the  torments  which  thou  haft 
already  throwne  into  the  heartes  and  eyes  of  others. 

Thus  hoping  fhortly  to  fee  thee  as  hopeleffe,  as  my 
felfe  is  haples,  I  wifh  my  wifh,  were  as  affectually  ended, 
as  it  is  hartely  looked  for.    And  fo  I  leaue  thee. 

Thine  once 
Philautus. 

Philautus  difpatching  a  meflenger  with  this  letter 
fpeadely  to  Euphues,  went  into  the  fields  to  walk  ther, 
either  to  digeft  his  choler,  or  chew  vpon  his  melancholy. 
But  Euphues  hauing  reade  the  contents,  was  well  con- 
tent, fetting  his  talke  at  naught,  and  anfwering  his 
taunts  in  thefe  gibing  termes. 

I  Remember  Philautus  how  valyantly  Aiax  boafled 
in  the  feates  of  armes,  yet  Vlyffes  bare  away  the 
armour  :  and  it  may  be  that  though  thou  crake  of 
thine  owne  courage,  thou  maift  eafily  lofe  the  conquefl. 
Doft  thou  thinke  Euphues  fucha  daflarde,  that  hee  is 
not  able  to  withftande  thy  courage,  or  fuch  a  dullarde 
that  he  cannot  difcrye  thy  craft.  Alas  good  foule.  It 
fayreth  with  thee  as  with  the  Hen,  which  when  the 
Puttocke  hath  caught  hir  Chekin  beginneth  to  cackle, 
and  thou  hauing  loft  thy  louer  beginneft  to  prattle. 
Tufh  Philautus,  I  am  in  this  point  of  Euripides  his 
minde,  who  thinkes  it  lawfull  for  the  defire  of  a  king- 
dome  to  tranfgreffe  the  bonds  of  honeftie,  and  for  the 
lone  of  a  Lady  to  violate  and  breake  the  bonds  of 
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s  friendihipbetweenemanand  man  as  it  is 
common  fo  is  it  of  courfe :  betweene  man  and  woman,  as 
it  is  feldome  fo  is  it  fincere,  the  one  proceedeth  of  the 
fimilitude  of  manners,  the  other  of  ye  fmcerity  of  the 
heart :  if  thou  haddefl  learned  the  firil  point  [part]  of 
hauking,  thou  wouldfl  haue  learned  to  haue  held  fafl, 
or  the  firft  noat  of  Defcant,  thou  wouldeil,  haue  kept 
thy  Sol.  Fa.  to  thy  feife. 

But  thou  canfl  blame  me  no  more  of  folly  in  leauing 
thee  to  loue  Lucilla,  then  thou  maid  reproue  him  of 
fooliflmeffe  that  hauing  a  Sparrow  in  his  hande  letteth 
hir  goe  to  catch  the  Pheafant,  or  him  of  vnfkilfulnefie 
that  feing  the  Heron,  leaueth  to  leuel!  his  fhot  at  the 
Stockdone,  or  that  woman  of  coyneffe,  that  hauing  a 
dead  Rofe  in  hir  bofome,  throweth  it  away  to  gather 
the  frefh  violet.  Loue  knoweth  no  lawes :  Did  not 
Jupiter  tranfforme  himfelfe  into  the  fhape  of  Amphitrio 
to  embrace  Akmxna  ?  Into  the  forme  of  a  Swan  to 
enioy  Lada :  Into  a  Bull  to  beguile  Id  .-  Into  a  fhowre 
of  golde  to  winne  Danae:  Did  not  Neptune  chaunge 
himfelfe  into  a  Heyfer,  a  Ramme,  a  Floud,  a  Dolphin, 
onely  for  the  loue  of  thofe  he  lulled  after?  Did  not 
Apollo  coniiert  himfelfe  into  a  Shephearde,  into  a  Birde, 
into  a  Lyon  :  for  the  defire  he  had  to  heale  his  difeafe  ? 
If  the  Gods  thought  no  fcorne  to  become  beafles,  to 
obteine  their  beil  beloued,  fhall  Euphues  be  fo  nice  in 
chaunging  his  coppie  to  gayne  his  Ladie  ?  No,  no  : 
he  that  cannot  diflemble  in  loue,  is  not  worthy  to  Hue. 
I  am  of  this  minde,  that  both  might  and  mallice, 
deceyte  and  trecherye,  all  periurye,  any  impietie  may 
lawfully  be  committed  in  loue,  which  is  lawlefle.  In 
that  thou  arguefl  Lucilla  of  lightneffe  thy  will  hangs  in 
the  light  of  thy  witte  :  Doefl  thou  not  know  that  the 
weak  (lomacke  if  it  be  cloyed  with  one  dyet  doth  foone 
furfet?  That  the  clownes  Garlike  cannot  eale  the 
courtiers  difeafe  fo  wel  as  the  pure  Triacle  ?  that  farre 
fet  and  deere  bought  is  good  for  Ladyes?  That 
Euphuis  being  a  more  dainty  morfell  then  Philautus 
ought  better  to  be  accepted  ?    Tuih  EMautus  tet\Iw| 
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heart  at  red,  for  thy  happe  willeth  thee  to  giue  ouer  all 
hope  both  of  my  friendfhip,  ami  hir  loue :  as  for 
reuenge  thou  art  not  fo  able  to  letide  a  blow  as  I  to 
ward  it :  neither  more  venterous  to  challenge  the  com- 
batte,  then  I  valiant  to  aunfwere  the  quarrel!.  As 
Lucilla  was  caught  by  fraude,  fo  fhal  (he  be  kept  by 
force :  and  as  thou  waft  too  fimple  to  elpie  my  crafte, 
fo  I  thinke  thou  wilt  be  too  weake  to  withflande  my 
courage :  but*  it  thy  reuenge  ilande  onely  vpon  thy 
with,  thou  fhalt  neuer  liue  to  fee  my  woe,  or  to  haue 
thy  wil,  and  fo  farewell. 

Euphues. 

This  letter  being  difpatched,  Euphues  fent  it,  and 
Philautus  read  it,  who  difdayning  thofe  proud  termes, 
difdayned  alfo  to  aunfwere  them,  being  readie  to  ryde 
with  Ferardo. 

Euphues  hauing  for  a  fpace  abfented  himfelfe  from 
the  houfe  of  Ferardo,  bicaufe  he  was  at  home,  longed 
fore  to  fee  Lucilla,  which  nowe  opportunitie  offered 
vnto  him,  Ferardo  being  gon  again  to  Venice  with 
Philautus,  but  in  this  his  abfence,  one  Curio  a  Gentle- 
man of  Naples  of  little  wealth  and  leffe  wit,  haunted 
Lucilla  hir  company,  and  fo  enchaunted  hir,  that 
Euphues  was  alfo  caft  off  with  Philautus,  which  thing 
being  vnknown  to  Euphues,  caufed  him  the  fooner  to 
make  his  repayre  to  the  prefence  of  his  Lady,  whome 
he  finding  in  hir  mufes,  began  pleafantly  to  falute  in 
this  manner. 

Miflreffe  Lucilla,  although  my  long  abfence  might 
breede  your  iufl  anger,  (for  that  louers  defire  nothing 
fo  much  as  often  meeting)  yet  I  hope  my  prefence  will 
diffolue  your  choler  (for  yat  louers  are  foone  pleafed 
when  of  their  wifhes  they  be  fully  poffeffed.)  My 
abfence  is  the  rather  to  be  excufed  in  yat  your  father 
hath  bene  alwayes  at  home,  whofe  frownes  feemed  to 
threaten  my  ill  fortune,  and  my  prefence  at  this  prefent 
the  better  to  be  accepted,  in  that  I  haue  made  (uch 
tpeedy  repaire  to  your  prefence. 
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Vnto  whom  Lueilla  aunfwered  with  this  glyeke. 

Trudy  Euphuis  youhaue  mill  the  cufhion,  for  I  was 
neither  angry  with  your  long  abfence,  neither  am  I 
well  pleafed  at  your  prefence,  the  one  gaue  mee  rather 
a  good  hope  heereafter  neuer  to  fee  you,  ye  other  giueth 
me  a  greater  occaflon  to  abhorre  you. 

Euphuts  being  nipped  on  the  heart,  with  a  pale 
countenaunce  as  though  his  foule  had  forfaken  his  body, 
replyed  as  followeth. 

If  this  fodaine  chaunge  Lueilla,  proceed  of  any  defert 
of  mine,  I  am  heere  not  only  to  aunfwere  the  fact, 
but  alfo  to  make  amends  for  my  fault :  if  of  any  new 
motion  or  minde  to  forfake  your  new  friend,  I  am 
rather  to  lament  your  inconftande  then  reuenge  it: 
but  I  hope  that  fuch  hot  loue  cannot  be  fo  foone  colde, 
neither  fuch  fure  faith  be  rewarded  with  fo  fodeine 
forgerfulneffe. 

Lueilla  not  afhamed  to  confeffe  hir  folly,  aunfwered 
him  with  this  frumpe. 

Sir,  whether  your  deferts  or  my  defire  haue  wrought 
this  chaunge,  it  will  boote  you  lyttle  to  know,  neither 
do  I  craue  amends,  neither  feare  reuenge :  as  for  feruent 
loue,  you  know  there  is  no  lire  fo  hotte  hut  it  is 
quenched  with  water,  neither  affection  fo  flrong  but  is 
weakened  with  reafon,  let  this  fuffice  thee,  that  thou 
knowe  I  care  not  for  thee. 

In  deede  (faid  Euphuts)  to  know  the  caufe  of  your 
alteracion  would  boote  me  lyttle,  feing  the  effect  taketh 
fuch  force.  I  haue  heard  that  women  either  loue 
entirely  or  hate  deadly,  and  feeing  you  haue  put  me 
out  of  doubt  of  the  one,  I  must  needes  perfwade  my 
felfe  of  the  other.  This  chaunge  will  caufe  Pkilautus 
to  laugh  me  to  fcorne,  and  double  thy  lightneffe  in 
tourning  fo  often.  Such  was  the  hope  that  I  conceiued 
of  thy  conftancie,  that  I  fpared  not  in  all  places  to 
blaze  thy  loyaltie,  but  now  my  rafli  conceipt  wil  proue 
me  a  Iyer,  and  thee  a  lyght  hufwife. 

Nay  (fayd  Ludlla)  now  fhalt  thou  not  laugh  PAUaMius 
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to  fcome,  feeing  you  haue  both  drunke  of  one  cup . 
in  mifery  Euph.ua  it  is  great  comfort  to  haue  a  com- 
panion. I  doubt  not,  bat  that  you  wil  both  confpire 
againft  me  to  worke  fome  mifchiefe,  although  I  nothing 
feare  your  malice,  whofoeuer  accompteth  you  a  lyar  for 
prating  me,  may  alfo  deeme  you  a  lecher  for  beeing 
enamoured  of  mee  :  and  whofoeuer  iudgeth  me  lyght  in 
foriaking  of  you,  may  thinke  thee  as  lewd  in  louing  of 
me ;  for  thou  that  thoughtefl  it  lawfull  to  deceiue 
thy  friend,  muft  take  no  fcorne  to  be  decerned  of 
thy  foe. 

Then  I  perceiue  LuciUa  (faid  he)  that  I  was  made 
thy  dale,  and  Philautus  thy  laughing  ftocke  :  whofe 
friendfhip  (I  muft  confeffe  in  deede),  I  haue  refufed  to 
obteine  thy  fauour :  and  Athens  an  other  hath  won  that 
we  both  haue  loft,  I  am  content  for  my  parte,  neither 
ought  I  to  be  grieued  feeing  thou  art  fickle. 

Certes  Euphues  (faid  LuciUa)  you  fpend  your  wind 
in  waft,  for  your  welcome  is  but  fmall,  and  your  cheere 
is  like  to  be  leffe,  fancie  giueth  no  refon  of  his  [her] 
change  neither  will  be  controlled  for  any  choice  :  this  is 
therfore  to  warn  you,  that  from  henceforth  you  neither 
folicite  this  lute,  neither  offer  any  way  your  feruice  :  I 
haue  cholen  one  (I  muft.  needes  confeffe)  neither  to 
be  compared  to  PAilautus  in  wealth  nor  to  thee  in  wit, 
neither  in  birthe  to  the  worft  of  you  both,  I  thinke 
God  gaue  it  me  for  a  iull  plague  for  [in]  renouncing 
Philautus,  and  choofing  thee,  and  fithence  I  am  an 
enfample  to  all  women  of  lighmefle,  I  am  like  alfo  to 
be  a  mirrour  to  them  all  of  vnhappinefie,  which  il  luck 
I  muft  take,  by  fo  much  the  more  patiently,  by  how 
much  the  more  I  acknowledge  my  felfe  to  haue 
dele  rued  it  worth  ely. 

WeWLuci/ta  (aunfwered  Euphues)  this  cafe  breedeth 
my  forrow  the  more,  in  that  it  is  fo  fodeine,  and  by  fo 
much  the  more  I  lament  it,  by  how  much  ye  leffe  I 
looked  for  it.  In  that  my  welcome  is  fo  colde,  and  my 
cheere  fo  fimple,  it  nothing  toucheth  me,  feing  your 
iury  is  fo  hot  and  my  miflbrtune  fo  great,  that  I  am 
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neither  willing  to  receiue  it,  nor  you  to  bellow  it :  if 
tract  of  time,  or  want  of  triall,  had  caufed  this  Meta- 
morphojis,  my  griefe  had  bene  more  tollerable,  and 
your  fleeting  more  excufable,  but  comming  in  a  moment 
vndeferued,  vnlooked  for,  vnthought  off,  it  encreafeth 
my  forrow  and  thy  fliame. 

Euphues  (quoth  ihee)  you  make  a  long  Haruefl.  for 
a  lyttle  come,  and  angle  for  the  filh  that  is  alreadie 
caught  Curio,  yea,  Curio  is  he  that  hath  my  loue  at 
his  pleafure,  and  mail  alfo  haue  my  life  at  bis  com- 
maundement,  and  although  you  deme  him  vnworthy 
to  enioye  that,  which  earfl  you  accompted  no  wight 
worthye  to  embrace,  yet  feeing  I  edeeme  him  more 
woorth  then  any,  he  is  to  be  reputed  as  chiefe.  The 
Wolfe  chooieth  him  for  hir  make,  that  hath  or  doth 
endure  mod  trauayle  for  hir  fake.  Venus  was  content 
to  take  the  blake  Smith  with  his  powlt  foote.  Cor- 
nelia heere  in  Naples,  difdayned  not  to  loue  a  rude 
Miller. 

As  for  chaunging,  did  not  Helen  ye  pearle  of  Greece 
thy  countrywoman,  firfl  take  Mentions,  then  Tliefeus 
and  lad  of  all  Paris}  If  brute  beads  giue  vs  enfam- 
ples  that  thofe  are  mod  to  be  liked,  of  whome  we  are 
beft  beloued,  or  if  the  Princefie  of  beautie  Venus,  and 
hir  heires  Helen  and  Cornelia,  fhewe  that  our  affection 
ftandeth  on  our  free  will,  then  am  I  rather  to  be 
excufed  then  accufed.  Therefore  good  Euphues  be  as 
merry  as  you  may  be,  for  time  may  fo  turne  that  once 
again  you  may  be. 

Nay  Lucilla  (fayd  he)  my  Harued  (hall  ceafe,  feeing 
others  haue  reaped  my  come,  for  anglyng  for  the  filh 
that  is  already  caught,  that  were  but  meere  folly.  But 
in  my  minde  if  you  be  a  fifh  you  are  either  an  Eele, 
which  as  foone  as  one  hath  hold  on  hir  tayle,  wil  flip 
out  of  his  hande,  or  els  a  Minnow  which  wil  be  nib- 
ling  at  euery  baite,  but  neuer  biting  :  But  what  fifh 
fo  euer  you  be,  you  haue  made  both  me  and  Philautus 
to  fwallow  a  Gudgen. 

If  Curio  be  the  perfon,  I  would  neither  wifh  thee  a 
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greater  plague,  nor  him  a  deadlyer  poyfon.  I  for  ltiy 
part  thinke  him  worthy  of  thee,  and  thou  vnworthie 
of  him,  for  although  he  be  in  body  deformed,  in  minde 
fooliih,  an  innocent  borne,  a  begger  by  miffortune,  yet 
doth  he  deferue  a  better  then  thy  felfe,  whofe  corrupte 
manners  haue  llained  thy  heauenly  hue,  whofe  '^BL 
behauior  hath  dimmed  the  lights  of  thy  beautie,  wtflff 
vnconftant  minde  hath  betrayed  the  innocencie  of  fo 
many  a  Gentleman. 

And  in  that  you  bring  in  the  example  of  a  Beafl  to 
confirme  your  follye,  you  (hew  therein  your  beailly 
difpofition,  which  is  readye  to  follow  fuch  beafllyneffe. 
But  Venus  played  falfe:  and  what  for  that?  feeing  hir 
lyghtneffe  ferued  for  an  example,  I  woulde  wiih  thou 
mightefl.  trye  hir  puniihment  for  a  reward,  that  beeing 
Openly  taken  in  an  yron  net,  all  the  world  might  iudge 
whether  thou  be  fifh  or  fleih  ?  and  certes  in  my  minde 
no  angle  will  hold  thee,  it  mull  be  a  net  Cornelia 
loued  a  Miller  and  thou  a  mifer,  can  hir  folly  excufe 
thy  fault?  Helen  of  Greece  my  country-woman  borne, 
but  thine  by  profeffion,  chaunged  and  rechaunged  at 
hir  pleafure,  I  graunt.  Shall  the  lewdenelfe  of  others 
animate  thee  in  thy  lyghtneffe  ?  Why  then  dofl  thou 
not  haunt  ye  flewes,  bicaufe  Lais  frequented  them  ? 
why  dofl  thou  not  loue  a  bul,  feing  Pafiphae  loued 
one  ?  why  art  thou  not  enamoured  of  thy  father, 
knowing  that  Mirrha  was  fo  incenfed  ? 

Thefe  are  fet  down,  that  we  viewing  their  incon- 
tmencie,  mould  flye  the  lyke  impudentie,  not  follow 
the  like  exceue,  neither  can  they  excufe  thee  of  any 
inconftancy.  Merry  I  will  be  as  I  may,  but  if  I  may 
hereafter  as  thou  meaneft,  I  will  not,  and  therefore 
farewell  Zu  cilia,  the  mod  inconftant  that  euer  was 
nurfed  in  Naples,  farewel  Naples  the  mofl  curled 
towne  in  all  Italy,  and  women  all  farewell. 

Euphues  hauing  thus  giuen  hir  his  lad  farewell,  yet 
being  folytary,  began  a  freih  to  recount  his  forrow  on 
this  manner. 

Ah  Euphues  into  what  miffortune  art  thou  brought  ? 
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in  what  Codeine  miferye  art  thou  wrapped  ?  it  is  lyke 
to  fare  with  thee  as  with  the  Eagle,  which  dyeth 
neither  for  age,  nor  with  fickeneffe,  but  with  famine, 
for  although  thy  ftomake  hunger,  yet  thy  heart  will 
not  fuffer  thee  to  eate.  And  why  mould  eft  thou 
torment  thy  felfe  for  one  in  whome  is  neither  fayth 
nor.feruencye?  O  the  counterfayte  loue  of  wo  em  en. 
Oh  inconftaunt  fexe.  I  haue  loft  Philautus,  I  haue 
loft  Lucilla :  I  haue  loft  that  which  I  fhall  hardlye 
finde  againe,  a  faithfull  friende.  A  foolifh  Euphucs, 
why  diddeft  thou  leaue  Athens,  the  nurfe  of  wifedome, 
to  inhabite  Naples  the  nouriiher  of  wantonnefie  ? 
Had  it  not  beene  better  for  thee  to  haue  eaten  fait 
with  the  Philofophers  in  Greece,  then  fugar  with  the 
courtiers  of  Italy  ?  But  behold  the  courfe  of  youth, 
which  alwayes  enclyneth  to  pleafure,  I  forfooke  mine 
olde  companions  to  fearch  for  new  friendes,  I  reiedted 
the  graue  and  fatherly  counfaile  of  Eubulus,  to  follow 
the  brainficke  humor  of  mine  owne  will.  I  addicted 
my  felfe  wholly  to  the  feruice  of  woemen,  to  fpend  my 
life  in  the  lappes  of  Ladyes,  my  lands  in  maintenance 
of  brauery,  my  wit  in  the  vanities  of  idle  Sonnettes. 
I  had  thought  that  woemen  had  bene  as  we  men,  that 
is  true,  faithfull,  zealous,  conilant,  but  I  perceiue  they 
be  rather  woe  vnto  men,  by  their  falfehoode,  geloufie, 
[and]  inconftancye.  I  was  halfe  perfwaded  that  they 
were  made  of  the  perfection  of  men,  and  would  be 
comforters,  but  nowe  I  fee  they  haue  tailed  of  the 
infection  of  the  Serpent,  and  will  bee  corafiues  :  The 
Phifition  fayth,  it  is  daungerous  to  minifter  Phifick 
vnto  the  pacient  that  hath  a  colde  ftomacke  and  a 
hotte  lyuer,  leaft  in  giuirig  warmth  to  the  one,  he 
inflame  the  other :  fo  verely  it  is  hard  to  deale  with  a 
woman,  whofe  woordes  feeme  feruent,  whofe  heart  is 
congealed  into  hard  yce,  leaft  truiling  their  outward 
talke,  he  be  betrayed  with  their  inward  trechery.  I 
will  to  Athens,  there  to  toffe  my  bookes,  no  more  in 
Naples  to  liue  with  faire  lookes.  I  will  fo  frame  my 
felf,  as  all  youth  heereafter  fhal  rather  ie\o^ceAo  fe« 
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mine  amendement,  then  be  animated  to  follow  rr. 
former  life.  Philofophy,  Phifick,  Diuinitie,  fhal  t 
my  fludy.  O  the  hidden  fecrets  of  Nature,  j 
expreffe  Image  of  morall  vertues,  the  equall  ballanc 
of  Iuftice,  the  medicines  to  heale  al  difeafes,  ho 
they  begin  to  delight  me.  The  Axiomaes  of  Arijioti 
the  Maxims  of  Iujlinian,  the  Aphorifmcs  of  Gain 
haue  fodeinely  made  fuch  a  breach  into  my  mindi 
that  I  feeme  onely  to  defire  them,  which  did  onel 
earft  deteft  them.  If  witte  be  employed  in  th 
honeil  ftudy  of  learning,  what  thing  fo  precious  ; 
wit?  if  in  the  idle  trade  of  loue,  what  thing  moi 
peftilent  then  wit  ? 

The  proofe  of  late  hath  bene  verified  in  me  whom 
nature  hath  endued  with  a  lyttle  witte,  which  I  hat 
abufed  with  an  obflinate  will :  moft  true  it  is  that  th 
thing  the  better  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  abufe,  and  th; 
there  is  nothing  but  through  the  malice  of  man  ma 
be  abufed. 

Doth  not  the  fire  (an  element  fo  neceffary  thi 
without  it  man  cannot  liue)  as  well  burne  the  houii 
as  burne  in  the  houfe,  if  it  be  abufed  ?  Doth  n< 
Tryacle  as  well  poyfon  as  helpe,  if  it  be  taken  out  < 
time?  Doth  not  wine,  if  it  be  immoderatly  take 
kill  the  ftomack,  enflame  the  Liuer,  mifchiefe  th 
dronken  ?  Doth  not  Phificke  deflroy  if  it  be  not  we 
tempered  ?  Doth  not  law  accufe  if  it  be  not  right! 
interpreted  ?  Doth  not  diuinitie  condemne  if  it  b 
not  faithfully  conflraed  ?  Is  not  poyfon  taken  out  ( 
the  Hunnyfuckle  by  the  Spider  ?  venym  out  of  th 
Rofe  by  the  Cancker  ?  dunge  out  of  the  Maple  tre 
by  the  Scorpion  ?  Euen  fo  the  greateft  wickednefl 
is  drawne  out  of  the  greateft  wit,  if  it  bee  abufe 
by  wil,  or  entangled  with  the  world,  or  inuegled  wit 
women. 

But  feeing  I  fee  mine  owne  impietie,  I  will  er 
deauour  my  felfe  to  amende  all  that  is  paft,  and  t 
bee  a  myrrour  of  Godlineffe  hereafter.  The  Roi 
though  a  lyttle  it  be  eaten  with  the  Canker  yet  beein 
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ltd  yeeldeth  fweet  water :  the  yron  though 
fretted  with  the  ruft,  yet  being  burnt  in  the  fire 
(hineth  brighter :  and  witte  although  it  hath  beene 
eaten  with  the  canker  of  his  owne  conceite,  and 
fretted  with  the  ruft  of  vayne  loue,  yet  beeing  purified 
in  the  flyll  of  wifdome,  and  tryed  in  the  fire  of  zeale, 
will  Ihine  bright  and  fmell  fweete  in  the  nofethrils  of 
all  young  nouifes. 

As  therefore  I  gaue  a  farewell  to  Lucilla,  a  farewell 
to  Naples,  a  farewell  to  women,  fo  nowe  doe  I  giue  a 
farewell  to  the  worlde,  meaning  rather  to  macerate 
my  felfe  with  melancholye,  then  pine  in  follye,  rather 
choofing  to  dye  in  my  ftudye  amiddeft  my  bookes, 
then  to  court  it  in  Italy,  in  ye  company  of  ladyes. 

Euphues  hauing  thus  debated  with  himfelfe,  went  to 
his  bed,  ther  either  with  fleepe  to  deceiue  his  fancye, 
or  with  munng  to  renue  his  ill  fortune,  or  recant  his 
olde  follyes. 

But  it  happened  immediatly  Ferardo  to  returne 
home,  who  hearing  this  flraunge  euent,  was  not  a 
lyttle  amazed,  and  was  nowe  more  readye  to  exhorte 
Lucilla  from  the  loue  of  Curio,  then  before  to  the 
lyking  of  Philautus.  Therefore  in  all  hafte,  with 
watrye  eyes,  and  a  woeful  heart,  began  on  this  manner 
to  reafon  with  his  daughter. 

Lucilla  {daughter  I  am  afhamed  to  call  thee,  feeing 
thou  haft  neither  care  of  thy  fathers  tender  affeflion, 
nor  of  thine  owne  credite)  what  fp[i]rite  hath  enchaunted 
thy  fpirit,  that  euery  minute  thou  altered  thy  minde  ? 
I  had  thought  that  my  hoary  haires  fhould  haue  found 
comforte  by  thy  golden  lockes,  and  my  rotten  age 
great  eafe  by  thy  rype  years.  But  alas  I  fee  in  thee 
neither  wit  to  order  thy  doings,  neither  wii  to  frame 
thy  felfe  to  difcretion,  neither  the  nature  of  a  childe, 
neither  the  nurture  of  a  mayden,  neither  (I  cannot 
without  teares  fpeake  it)  any  regard  of  thine  honour, 
neither  any  care  of  thine  honeflie. 

I  am  nowe  enforced  to  remember  thy  mothers 
death,  who  I  thinke  was  a  Propheteffe  in  hir  life,  fc>i 
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oftentimes  (he  woulde  feye,  that  thou  haddefl  n 
beautie  then  was  conuenient  for  one  that  fhoulde  bee 
honeft,  and  more  cockering  then  was  meete  for  one 
that  lhould  be  a  Matrone. 

Woulde  I  had  neuer  lyued  to  be  fo  olde,  or  thou 
to  be  fo  obflinate,  either  woulde  I  hadde  dyed  in 
my  youth  in  the  court,  or  thou  in  thy  cradle  :  I  would 
to  God  that  either  I  had  neuer  beene  borne,  or  thou 
neuer  bredde.  Is  this  the  comfort  that  the  parent 
reapeth  for  all  his  care  ?  Is  obflinacye  payed  for 
obedyence,  ilubberaeneffe  rendred  forduetie,  malycious 
defperatnetfe,  for  filiall  feare  ?  I  perceiue  now  that 
the  wife  painter  faw  more  then  the  foolilh  parent 
can,  who  paynted  loue  going  downward,  laying,  it 
might  well  defcende,  but  afcende  it  coulde  neuer. 
Danaus  whome  they  report  to  be  the  father  of  fiftie 
children,  had  among  them  all,  but  one  that  difobeyed 
him  in  a  thing  moil  difhoneil :  but  I  that  am  father 
to  one  more  then  I  would  be,  although  one  be  al, 
haue  that  one  moft  difobedient  to  roe  in  a  requeft 
lawful  and  reafonable.  If  Danaus  feeing  but  one  of 
his  daughters  without  awe,  became  himfelf  without 
mercie,  what  Ihal  Ferardo  do  in  this  cafe,  who  hath 
one  and  all  moil  vnnaturaU  to  him  in  a  moll  iufl 
caufe  ?  Shall  Curio  enioy  the  fruite  of  my  trauailes, 
poffeiTe  the  benefite  of  my  laboures,  enherite  the 
patrimony  of  mine  aunceftors,  who  hath  neither  wife- 
dome  to  increafe  them,  nor  witte  to  keepe  them. 

Wilt  thou  Lucilla,  beftow  thy  felfe  on  fuch  an  one, 
as  hath  neither  comelyneffe  in  his  bodye,  nor  know- 
ledge in  his  minde,  nor  credite  in  his  coimtxey.  Oh  I 
would  thou  hadft  either  bene  euer  faithfull  to  Philautus, 
or  neuer  faithleife  to  Euphues,  or  would  thouwouldefi 
be  mod  fickle  to  Curio.  As  thy  beautie  hath  made 
thee  the  blaze  at  Italy,  fo  wil  thy  lightneffe  make  thee 
the  bye  word  of  the  worlde.  0  Lucilla,  Lucilla, 
would  thou  wert  leffe  faire  or  more  fortunate,  either  of 
leffe  honour,  or  greater  honeilie :  either  better  minded, 
or  foone  buryed. 
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Shall  thine  olde  father  lyue  to  fee  thee  match  with 
a  young  foole  ?  (hall  my  kinde  heart  be  rewarded  with 
fuch  vnkinde  hate  ?  Ah  Lucilla,  thou  knoweft  not  the 
care  of  a  lather,  nor  the  duetie  of  a  childe,  and  as 
fane  art  thou  from  pietie  as  I  from  crueltie. 

Nature  will  not  permit  me  to  dilherit  my  daughter, 
and  yet  it  will  fuffer  thee  to  diihonour  thy  father. 
Affection  caufeth  me  to  wifh  thy  lyfe,  and  (hall  it 
entice  thee  to  procure  my  death  ?  It  is  mine  onely 
comfort  to  fee  thee  flourifh  in  thy  youth,  and  is  it 
thine  to  fee  me  fade  in  mine  age  ?  to  conclude  I 
defire  to  Hue  to  fee  thee  profper,  and  thou  to  fee  me 
perilh.  But  why  cafl  I  the  effecte  of  this  vnnatural- 
nefle  in  thy  teeth,  feeing  I  my  felfe  was  the  caufe  ?  I 
made  thee  a  wanton,  and  thou  haft  made  me  a  foole ; 
I  brought  thee  vp  like  a  cockney,  and  thou  hall 
handled  me  like  a  cockefcombe.  (I  fpeake  it  to 
mine  owne  fliame,)  I  made  more  of  thee  then  became 
a  Father,  and  thou  leife  of  me  then  befeemed  a 
childe.  And  (hall  my  louing  care  be  caufe  of  thy 
wicked  crueltie  ?  Vea,  yea,  I  am  not  the  firfl  that 
hath  bene  too  careful!,  nor  the  laft  that  (hall  bee 
handeled  fo  vnkindely  :  It  is  common  to  fee  fathers 
too  fonde,  and  children  too  frowarde.  Well  Lucilla, 
the  teares  which  thou  leefl  trickle  downe  my  cheekes, 
and  my  droppes  of  bioude  (which  thou  canft  not  fee) 
that  fal  from  my  heart,  enforce  mee  to  make  an  ende 
of  my  talke,  and  if  thou  haue  any  duetie  of  a  childe, 
or  care  of  a  friende,  or  courtede  of  a  ftraunger,  or 
feelyng  of  a  Chriftian,  or  humanitie  of  a  reafonable 
creature,  then  releafe  thy  father  of  griefe,  and  acquite 
thy  felfe  of  vngiatefulnefle  :  Otherwife  thou  (halt  but 
haflen  my  death,  and  encreafe  thine  owne  defame : 
Which  if  thou  doe,  the  gaine  is  mine,  and  the  lofle 
thine,  and  both  infinite. 

Lucilla  either  fo  bewitched  that  (he  could  not 
relent,  or  fo  wicked  that  (he  would  not  yeeide  to  hir 
Fathers  requeft,  aunfwered  him  on  this  manner. 

Deere  Father,  as  you  would  haue  me  to  lhewe  the 
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duetie  of  a  childe,  fo  ought  you  to  fhewe  the  care  of  a 
Parent,  for  as  the  one  ftandeth  in  obedience  fo  the 
other  is  grounded  vpon  refon.  You  would  haue  me 
as  I  owe  duetie  to  you  to  leaue  Curie,  and  I  defire 
you  as  you  owe  mee  any  loue  that  you  fuffer  me  to 
enioy  him.  If  you  accufe  me  of  vnnaturalnes  in  that 
I  yeeld  not  to  your  requeft,  I  am  alfo  to  condempne 
you  of  vnkindneffe,  in  that  you  graunt  not  my 
peticion. 

You  obiect  I  know  not  what  to  Curio,  but  it  is  the 
eye  of  the  mailer  that  fatteth  the  horfe,  and  the  loue 
of  the  woeman,  that  maketh  the  man.  To  giue 
reafon  for  fancie  were  to  weigh  the  fire,  and  meafure 
the  winde.  If  therefore  my  delight  be  the  caufe  of 
your  death,  I  thinke  my  forrow  woulde  be  an  occafion 
of  your  folace.  And  if  you  be  angry  bicaufe  I  am 
pleafed,  certes  I  deeme  you  would  be  content  if  I 
were  deceafed :  which  if  it  be  fo  that  my  pleafure 
breed  your  paine,  and  mine  annoy  your  ioye,  I  may 
well  fay  that  you  are  an  vnkinde  father,  and  I  an 
vnfortunate  childe.  But  good  father  either  content 
your  felfe  with  my  choice,  or  lette  mee  ftande  to  the 
maine  chaunce,  otherwise  the  griefe  will  be  mine 
and  the  fault  yours,  and  both  vntollerable  [intollerable]. 

Ferardo  feeing  his  daughter,  to  haue  neither  regarde 
of  hir  owne*  honour  nor  his  requeft,  conceyued  fiich 
an  inward  griefe  that  in  fhort  fpace  he  dyed,  leaning 
Lucitta  the  onely  heire  of  his  lands,  and  Curio  to 
poffeffe  them,  but  what  ende  came  of  hir,  feing  it  is 
nothing  incident  to  the  hiftory  of  Euphues,  it  were 
fuperfluous  to  infert  it,  and  fo  incredible  that  all 
women  would  rather  wonder  at  it  then  beleeue  it, 
which  euent  beeing  fo  ftraunge,  I  had  rather  leaue 
them  in  a  mufe  what  it  fhould  be,  then  in  a  maze  in 
telling  what  it  was. 

Philautus  hauing  intellygence  of  Euphues  his  luc- 
ceffe,  and  the  falfehoode  of  Ltuilta,  although  he  began 
to  reioyce  at  the  miferie  of  his  fellow,  yet  feeing  hir 
fickleneffe,  coulde  not  but  lament  hir  folly,  and  pitie 
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his  friends  miffortune.  Thinking  that  the  Iyghtnefle 
of  Lucilla  enticed  Euphues  to  fo  great  lyking. 

Euphues  and  Philautus  hauing  conference  between 
themfelues,  calling  difcourtefie  in  thee  teeth  each  ol 
the  other,  but  chiefely  noting  difloyaltie  in  the 
demeanor  of  Lucilla,  after  much  talke  renewed  their 
old  friendfhip  both  abandoning  Lucilla,  as  moft 
abhominable.  Philautus  was  earned  to  haue  Euphues 
tarye  in  PJaples,  and  Euphues  defirous  to  haue 
Philautus  to  Athens,  but  the/one  was  fo  addicted  to 
the  court,  the  other  fo  wedded  to  the  vniuerfi tie,;  that 
each  refufed  the  offer  of  the  other,  yet  this  they 
agreed  betweene  themfelues,  that  though  their  bodies 
were  by  diflance  of  place  feuered,  yet  the  conjunction 
of  their  mindes  fhould  neither  be  feperated  by  ye 
length  of  time  nor  alienated  by  change  of  foyle,  I  for 
my  part  faid  Euphues,  to  confirme  this  league,  giue 
thee  my  hande  and  my  heart,  and  fo  likewife  did 
Philautus,  and  fo  making  handes,  they  bidde  each 
other  farewell 

Euphues,  to  the  intent  he  might  bridle  the  ouer- 
lafhing  affections  of  Philautus,  conuayed  into  his 
ftudie  a  certeine  pamphlet  which  he  termed  a  coo!in_ 
carde  for  Philautus,  yet  generally  to  be  applyed  to  all 
loners,  which  I  haue  inferred  as  followelh. 
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If  A  cooling  Cards  for  PkUautia 
and  all  fond  louers. 

jjVfing  with  my  felfe  beeing  idle,  howe 
H|  might  be  wel  employed  (friende  PAi/auti 
j  I  coulde  finde  nothing  either  more  fit 
|  continue  our  friendihippe,  or  of  great 
force  to  diffolue  our  folly,  then  to  write 
remedy  for  that,  which  many  iudge  paft  cure,  for  loi 
(P/tilautus)  with  the  which  I  haue  bene  fo  tormente 
that  I  haue  loft  my  time,  thou  fo  troubled  that  th< 
haft  forgot  reafon,  both  fo  mangled  with  repull 
inueigled  by  deceit,  and  almoft  murthered  by  difdain 
that  I  can  neither  remember  our  miferies  witho 
griefe,  nor  redreffe  our  mifhaps  without  grones.  He 
wantonly,  yea,  and  how  willingly  haue  we  abufed  o 
golden  time,  and  mifpent  our  gotten  treafure  ?  Ho 
curious  were  we  to  pleafe  our  Lady,  how  careleffe 
difpleafe  our  Lorde  ?  Howe  deuout  in  feruing  o 
Goddefle,  how  defperate  in  forgetting  our  God  ?  / 
my  Philautus,  if  the  waiting  of  our  money  might  n 
dehort  vs,  yet  the  wounding  of  our  mindes  fhou 
deterre  vs,  if  reafon  might  nothing  perfwade  va 
wifdome,  yet  lhame  ihould  prouoke  vs  to  wit. 
Lucilla  reade  this  trifle,  fhee  will  ftraight  proclaic 
Euphues  for  a  traytour,  and  feing  me  turne  my  tippi 
will  either  fhut  me  out  for  a  Wrangler,  or  caft  mee  < 
for  a  Wiredrawer :  either  conuince  me  of  malyce 
bewraying  their  fleightes,  or  condemne  me  of  m 
chiefe  in  arming  young  men  againft  fleeting  minioi 
And  what  then  ?  Though  Curio  bee  as  hot  as 
toaft,  yet  Euphues  is  as  colde  as  [a]  clocke,  though  h 
bee  a  cocke  of  the  game,  yet  Euphues  is  content 
bee  crauen  and  crye  creake,  though  Curio  be  ol 
huddle  and  twang,  ipfe,  he,  yet  Euphues  had  rath 
(hrinke  in  the  wetting  then  waft  in  the  wearing, 
know  Curio  to  be  fteele  to  the  backe,  ftanderd  beat 
to  Venus  csrnp,  fworne  to  the  crew,  true  to  ye  crowi 
knight  mariHail  to  Cupid,  and  heyre  apparaunt  to  1 
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quarters  of  forrow  in  his  loue,  then  ihall  he  finde  for 
euery  pynte  of  Hunny  a  gallon  oi  Gall :  for  eueiye 
dtamme  of  pleafure,  an  ounce  of  payne :  for  euery 
inch  of  myrth,  an  ell  of  moane.  And  yet  Philautus, 
if  there  he  any  man  in  difpaire  to  obteyne  his  purpofe, 
or  fo  obilinate  in  his  opinion,  that  hauing  loft  his 
freedome  by  folly  would  alfo  lofe  his  life  for  loue,  let 
him  repaire  hether,  and  hee  ftiall  reape  fuch  profite,  as 
will  either  quench  his  flames,  oraffwage  his  fury,  either 
cauie  him  to  renounce  his  Ladye  as  moft  pemitious, 
or  redeeme  his  libertie  as  moft  precious.  Come 
therefore  to  me  al  ye  louers  that  haue  bene  decerned 
by  fancy,  the  glafie  of  peflilence,  or  deluded  by 
woemen,  the  gate  to  perdition,  be  as  earneft  to  feeke 
a  medicine,  as  you  were  eager  to  runne  into  a 
mifchiefe,  the  earth  bringeth  forth  as  well  Endiue  to 
delight  the  people,  as  Hemlocke  to  endaunger  the 
patient,  as  wel  the  Rofe  to  diflil,  as  the  Nettle  to 
fting,  as  wel  the  Bee  to  giue  Hunny,  as  the  Spyder  to 
yeeld  poyfon. 

If  my  lewde  lyfe  Gentlemen  haue  giuen  you 
offence,  let  my  good  counfaile  make  amends,  if  by  my 
folly  any  he  allured  to  luft,  let  them  by  my  repentance 
be  drawne  to  continency.  Achillas  fpeare  could  as 
wel  heale  as  hurt,  the  fcorpion  though  he  fting,  yet  he 
flints  the  paine,  though  the  hearb  Nerius  poyfon  the 
Sheepe,  yet  is  a  remedy  to  man  againft  poyfon,  though 
I  haue  infected  forae  by  example,  yet  I  hope  I  fhall 
comfort  many  by  repentaunce.  Whatfoeuer  I  fpeake 
to  men,  the  fame  alfo  I  Ipeake  to  women,  I  meane  not 
to  run  witii  the  Hare  and  holde  with  the  Hounde,  to 
carye  fire  in  the  one  hand  and  water  in  the  other, 
neither  to  flatter  men  as  altogether  fauHlefle,  neither 
to  fall  out  with  woemen  as  altogether  guiltie,  for  as  I 
am  not  minded  to  picke  a  thanke  with  the  one,  fo  am 
I  not  determined  to  picke  a  quarrell  with  the  other,  if 
women  be  not  peruerfe  they  fhall  reape  \*efo.ft, 1 
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remedye  of  pleafure.  If  Pkiffis  were  nowe  to  take 
counfayle  fhee  would  not  be  lo  foolyih  to  hang  bit 
felfe,  neither  Dido  fo  fonde  to  dye  tor  Aeneas,  neither 
Pafiphae  fo  roonftrous  to  loue  a  Bull,  nor  P/taara  to 
vnnaturall  to  bee  enamoured  of  hir  tonne. 

This  is  therefore  to  adraonifh  all  young  Imps  and 
nouifes  in  loue,  not  to  blow  the  coales  of  fancy  witl? 
defire,  but  to  quench  them  with  difdayne.  When 
loue  tickleth  thee,  dechne  it,  leaft  it  ftifle  thee :  rather 
faft  then  furfette,  rather  (lame  then  ftriue  to  exceede. 
Though  the  beginning  of  loue  bring  delight,  the  ende 
bringeth  deftruclion.  For  as  the  firil  draught  of  wine 
doth  comfort  the  ftomaclce,  the  feconde  enfiame  the 
lyuer,  the  thirde  fume  into  the  heade,  fo  the  flrfl  fippe 
oi  loue  is  pleafant,  the  feconde  perilous,  the  thirde 
peftilent  If  thou  perceiue  thy  felfe  to  be  entifed  with 
their  wanton  glaunces,  or  allured  with  their  wicked 
guiles,  either  enchaunted  with  their  beautie,  or 
enamoured  with  their  brauery,  enter  with  thy  felfe 
into  this  meditation. 

What  fhall  I  gaine  if  I  obteine  my  purpofe  ?  nay 
rather  what  fhal  I  loofe  in  winning  my  pleafure  ?  If 
my  Lady  yeeld  to  be  my  louer,  is  it  not  likely  (he  will 
be  an  others  lemman  ?  and  if  (he  be  a  modefl  matrone, 
my  labour  is  loft.  This  therefore  remaineth,  that  either 
I  muft  pine  in  cares  or  perifh  with  curfes. 

If  fhe  be  chaft  then  is  fhe  coye  ?  if  lyght,  then  is  (he 
impudent,  if  a  graue  matrone,  who  can  woe  hir  ?  if  a 
lewde  minion,  who  woulde  wedde  hir?  if  one  ol  the 
Veftall  Virgins,  they  haue  vowed  virginitie,  if  one  of 
Venus  court,  they  haue  vowed  difhoneflye.  Ii  I  loue 
one  that  is  faire,  it  will  kindle  geloufie,  if  one  that  is 
foule,  it  wil  conuert  me  into  phrenfie.  If  fertile  to 
beare  children  my  care  is  increafed,  if  barren  my  curie 
is  augmented.  If  honeft  I  fhall  feare  hir  death,  if 
immodeft  I  fhall  be  weary  of  hir  life. 

To  what  ende  then  fhall  I  liue  in  loue,  feeing 
alwayes  it  is  a  life  more  to  be  feared  then  death  ?  for 
all  my  time  wafted  in  fighes  and  worne  in  fobbes, 
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ly  treaiure  fpente  on  Iewells,  and  fpylte  in 
iolytye,  what  recompence  fhall  I  reape  befides  re- 
pentaunce  ?      What  other  reward  (hall  I  haue  then 

Ireproch  ?  What  other  fola.ce  then  endles  fhame  ? 
But  happely  thou  wylt  fay,  if  I  refufe  their  curtefie,  I 
fhall  be  accompted  a  Mecocke,  a  Milkfop,  taunted 
and  retaunted  with  check  and  checkmate,  flowted  and 
refiowted  with  intolerable  glee. 

Alas  fond  foole,  art  thou  fo  pinned  to  their  fleeues 
yat  thou  regardeft  more  their  babble  then  thine  own 
bliffe,  more  their  frumpes  then  thine  owne  welfare? 
Wilt  thou  refemble  the  kinde  Spaniel,  which  the  more 
he  is  beaten  the  fonder  he  is,  or  the  foolilh  Gieffe, 
which  wil  neuer  away?  Doll  thou  not  know  that 
woemen  deeme  none  valyaunt  vnleffe  he  be  too 
venterous  ?  That  they  accompt  one  a  daftard  if  he 
be  not  defperate,  a  pynch  penny  if  he  be  not 
prodygall,  if  filent  a  fotte,  if  full  of  woMes  a  foole  ? 
PeruerQy  doe  they  alwayes  thinke  of  their  louers  and 
talke  of  them  fcomefully,  iudging  all  to  be  clownes 
which  be  no  courtiers,  and  al  to  be  pinglers  that  be 
not  couriers. 

Seeing  therfore  the  very  bloffome  of  loue  is  fower, 
the  budde  cannot  be  fweete :  In  time  preuent 
daunger,  leaft  vntimely  thou  runne  into  a  thoufande 
perills. 

Search  the   wound  while   it   is  greene,   too  late 

fcommeth  the  falue  when  the  fore  feftereth,  and  the 
medicine  bringeth  double  care,  when  the  maladye  is 
paft  cure. 

Beware  of  delayes.  What  lefTe  then  the  grayne  of 
Muflardfeed,  in  time  almofl  what  thing  is  greater 
then  the  Ilalke  thereon".  The  flender  twigge  groweth 
to  a  (lately  tree,  and  that  which  with  the  hande  might 
eafely  haue  bene  pulled  vp,  wil  hardly  with  the  axe  be 
hewen  downe.  The  leaft  fparke  if  it  be  not  quenched 
will  buril  into  a  flame,  the  leaft  Moath  in  time  eateth 
the  thickefl  cloath,  and  I  haue  read  that  in  a  fhorte 
fpace,  there  was  a  Towne  in  Spayne  vndermmed  <*' ' 
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Connyes,  in  Thcffalia  with  Mowles,  with  Frogges  i 
Frounce,  in  Africa  with  Flyes.  If  thele  filly  Wormes 
in  tracte  of  time  ouerthrowe  fo  ftatelye  Townes,  how 
much  more  will  Loue,  which  creepeth  fecretly  into  the 
minde,  (as  the  ruft  doth  into  the  yron  and  is  not 
perceiued)  confume  the  body,  yea,  and  confound  the 
foule.  Defer  not  from  houre  to  day,  from  day  to  month, 
from  month  to  yeare,  and  alwayes  remaine  in  mifery. 

He  that  to  day  is  not  willyng,  will  to  morrow  bee 
more  wilful.  But  alas  it  is  no  leffe  common  then 
lamentable  to  behold  the  tottering  eilate  of  louers, 
who  thinke  by  delayes  to  preuent  daungers,  with 
Oyle  to  quench  fire,  with  fmoake  to  clear  the  eye  fight. 
They  natter  themfelues  with  a  fainting  farewell,  de- 
ferring euer  vntil  to  morrow,  when  as  their  morrow 
doth  alwayes  increafe  their  forrow.  Let  neither  then- 
amiable  countenaunces,  neither  their  painted  protefta- 
cions,  neither  their  deceitfull  promifes  allure  thee  to 
delayes. 

Thinke  this  with  thy  felfe,  that  the  fweete  fongs  of 
Calipfo,  were  fubtill  mares  to  entice  Vlii'fa,  yat  the 
Crab  then  catcheth  the  Oyfter,  when  the  Sun  fliineth, 
that  Hiena  when  (he  fpeaketh  lyke  a  man,  deuifeth 
moft  mifchiefe,  that  women  when  they  be  mod 
pleafaunt,  pretend  moil  trecherie  [mifchiefe]. 

Follow  Alexander  which  hearing  the  commendation 
and  lingular  comelinefTe  of  the  wife  of  Darius,  fo 
couragioufly  withftood  the  alTaults  of  fancie,  that  bee 
would  not  fo  much  as  take  a  view  of  hir  beautic. 
Imitate  Cyrus,  a  king  endued  with  fuch  continencie, 
that  hee  loathed  to  looke  on  the  heauenly  hue  of 
Fanthca,  and  when  Arafpus  tolde  him  that  (he  excelled 
al  mortall  wights  in  amiable  fhewe,  by  fo  much  the 
more  (fayd  Cyrus)  I  ought  to  abftaine  [refraine]  from  hir 
light,  for  if  I  followe  thy  counlaile  in  going  to  hir, 
it  may  be,  I  fhall  defire  to  continue  with  hir,  and  by 
my  lyght  affection,  neglect  my  ferious  affaires,  Leame 
of  JZcmu/us  to  refraine  [abftaine]  from  wine,  be  it  neuer 
fo  delycate :  of  AgeJUaus  to  difpife  coftly  apparelL  be 
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it  neuer  To  curious :  of  Dwgaus  to  deleft  women  be 
they  neuer  (o  comely.  Hee  that  toucheth  Pitch 
(hall  bee  defiled,  the  fore  eye  infeclefh  the  founde, 
the  focietie  with  women  breedeth  fecuririe  in  the 
foule,and  makethall  the  fences  fence le He.  Moreouer 
take  this  counlaile  as  an  Article  of  thy  Creede,  which 
I  meane  to  follow  as  the  chiefe  argument  of  my  faith, 
that  Idleneffe  is  the  onely  nourfe  and  no uri flier  of  fen- 
fual  appetite,  ye  fole  maintenaunce  of  youthful  [youthly] 
affection,  the  fira  (haft  that  Cupid  fhooteth  in  the  hot 
liuer  of  a  heedeleffe  louer.  I  would  to  god  I  were 
not  able  to  finde  this  for  a  truth  by  mine  owne  tryal, 
and  I  would  the  example  of  others  idleneffe  had  caufed 
me  rather  to  auoyde  that  fault,  then  experience  of  mine 
owne  folly. 

How  diffolute  haue  I  bene  in  firming  againft  good 
counfaile  ?  how  refolute  in  (landing  in  mine  own  con- 
ceipt  ?  how  forward  to  wickedneffe,  how  frowarde  to 
wifdome  ?  how  wantonne  with  too  mucli  cockering  ? 
how  wayward  in  hearing  correction.  Neither  was  I 
much  vnlyke  thefe  Abbaie  lubbers  in  my  lyfe  (though 
farre  vnlyke  them  in  beliefe)  which  laboured  till  they 
were  colde,  eat  till  they  fweat,  and  lay  in  bed  til  their 
boanes  aked.  Heeroff  commeth  it  Gentlemen  that 
lone  creepeth  into  the  minde  by  priuie  craft,  and 
keepeth  his  holde  by  maine  courage. 

The  man  beeing  idle,  the  minde  is  apte  to  all 
vncleaneneffe,  the  minde  being  voyde  of  exerctfe,  the 
man  is  voyde  of  honeftie.  Doth  not  the  rufl  fret  the 
hardeft  yron,  if  it  be  not  vfed  ?  Doth  not  the  Moathe 
eate  the  (inefl  garment,  if  it  be  not  wome  ?  Doth 
not  Mode  grow  on  the  fmootheft  done  if  it  be  not 
(Hrred  ?  Doth  not  impietie  infecl:  the  wifeil  wit,  if  it 
be  giuen  to  idleneffe  ?  Is  not  the  (landing  water 
fooner  frofen  then  the  running  flreame  P  Is  not  he 
yat  fitteth  more  fubie£l  to  fleepe  then  he  that 
walketh?  Doth  not  common  experience  make  th;s 
common  vnto  vs  that  the  fatten,  ground  bringeth 
foorth  nothing  but  weedes  if  it  be  not  well  tilled  ? 
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That  the  (harped  wit  enclyneth  onely  to  ' 
neffe,  if  it  be  not  exerciled  ?  Is  it  not  true  which 
Seneca  reporteth,  that  as  too  much  bending  breaketh 
the  bowe,  fo  too  much  renu'ffion  fpoyleth  the  minde. 
Befides  this  immoderate  fleepe,  immodeft  play, 
vnlatiable  fwilling  of  wine,  doth  fo  weaken  the  fences, 
and  bewitch  the  foule,  that  before  we  feele  the  motion 
ofloue,  we  are  refolued  into  luft.  Efchew  Idleneffe 
my  Philmittts,  fo  ihalt  thou  eafely  vnbende  the  bow 
and  quench  the  brandes  of  Cupide.  Loue  giues  place 
to  labour,  labour  and  thou  (halt  neuer  loue.  Cupide 
is  a  craftie  childe,  following  thofe  at  an  ynch  that 
ftudie  pleafure,  and  flying  thofe  fwiftly  that  take 
paines. 

Bende  thy  minde  to  the  Lawe  whereby  thou  roayefl 
haue  vndeiflanding  of  olde  and  auntient  cuftomes, 
defend  thy  Clyents,  enrich  thy  cofers,  and  cary  credits 
in  thy  Countrey. 

If  Law  feeme  loathfome  vnto  thee,  fearche  the 
fecrets  of  Phyficke,  whereby  thou  mayft  know  the 
hidden  natures  of  hearbes,  whereby  thou  mayft  gather 
profile  to  thy  purfe,  and  plea(ure  to  thy  minde. 

What  can  be  more  exquifite  in  humaine  affaires, 
then  for  euery  feuer  be  it  neuer  fo  hot,  for  euery  palfie 
be  it  neuer  fo  cold,  for  euery  infection,  be  it  neuer  fo 
ftraunge,  to  giue  a  remedy  ?  The  old  verfe  ftandeth 
as  yet  in  his  old  vertue.  That  Galen  giueth  goods, 
lujlinian  honors. 

If  thou  be  fo  nice,  that  thou  canft  no  way  brooke 
the  praftife  of  Phificke,  or  fo  vnwife,  that  thou  wilt 
not  beat  thy  braines  about  the  inftitutes  of  the  Law, 
conferre  all  thy  ftudie,  all  thy  time,  all  thy  treafure  to 
the  atteining  of  ye  facred  and  fincere  knowledge  of 
diuinitie.  By  this  maift  thou  bridle  thine  incoiv 
tinencie,  raine  thy  affections,  re  (train  e  thy  luft. 
Heere  (halt  thou  behold  as  it  were  in  a  glade,  that  al 
the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  graffe,  that  all  things  vnder 
Heauen,  are  but  vaine,  that  our  lyfe  is  but  a  fhadow, 
a  warfare,  a  pilgrimage,  a  vapor,  a  bubble,  a  blaft:  of 
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fiich  fhortneffe,  that  David  faith,  it  is  but  a  fpan  long 
of  fuch  fharpnes,  that  lob  noteth  it  replenilhed  with  al 
miferies,  of  fuch  vncerteinetie,  that  we  are  no  fooner 
borne  but  we  are  fubieft  to  death,  the  one  foote  no 
fooner  on  the  ground,  but  the  other  ready  to  flip  into 
the  graue.  Heere  (halt  thou  finde  eafe  for  thy  burden 
of  finne,  comfort  for  thy  confcience  pined  with  vanitie, 
mercie  for  thine  offences  by  the  Martirdome  of  thy 
fweete  Sauiour. 

By  this  thou  fhalt  be  able  to  inftruct  thofe  that  he 
weake,  to  confute  thofe  that  be  obflinate,  to  confound 
thofe  that  bee  erronious,  to  confirrae  the  faithfuil,  to 
comfort  the  defperate,  to  cut  off  the  prefumpt[u]ous,  to 
faue  thine  owne  foule  by  thy  fure  faith,  and  edifie 
the  hearts  of  many  by  thy  found  doctrine.  If  this  feeme 
to  ftraight  a  diet  for  thy  ftraying  [straunge]  difeafe,  or  too 
holy  a  profeiTion,  for  fo  hollow  a  perfon,  then  employe 
thy  felfe  to  mardal  feates,  to  iufles,  to  tumeyes,  yea, 
to  al  tormentes  rather  then  to  loyter  in  loue,  and 
fpende  thy  lyfe  in  the  lappes  of  Ladyes  :  what  more 
monilrous  can  there  he,  then  to  fee  a  younge  man 
abufe  thofe  giftes  to  his  owne  fhame,  which  God  hath 
giuen  him  for  his  owne  preferment?""What  greater 
infamy,  then  to  conferre  the  fharpe  witte  to  the  mak- 
ing of  lewde  Sonettes,  to  the  idolatrous  worfhypping  of 
their  Ladyes,  to  the  vaine  delyghtes  of  fancye,  to  all 
kinde  of  vice  as  it  were  againfl  klnde  and  courfe  of 
Nature?  Is  it  not  folly  to  fhewe  witte  to  woemen 
which  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  receiue  fhlite 
thereof!'?  Dueft  thou  not  knowe  that  the  tree Silvactnda 
heareth  no  fruite  in  Pharo  ?  That  the  Perfian  trees 
in  Rhodes  doe  onely  waxe  greene,  but  neuer  bring 
foorth  apple.  That  Amonius  and  Nardus  will  onely 
growe  in  Indii.  Balfamum  onely  in  Syria,  that  in 
Ji/wdes  no  Eagle  will  build  hir  neaft,  no  Ovvle  lyue  in 
Crette,  no  wit  fpring  in  the  will  of  women  ?  Mortifie 
therefore  thy  affections,  and  force  not  Nature  againll 
Nature  to  ftriue  in  vaine.  ~Goe  into  the  Contrey, 
looke  to  thy  groundes,  yoke  thine  O&en,  folisyji  V&ifc 
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Plough,  graft  thy  trees,  beholde  thy  cattell,  and  deuife 
with  thy  felfe,  howe  the  encreafe  of  them  may  encreafe 
thy  profite.  In  Autumne  pull  thine  apples,  in  Summer 
ply  thy  harueft,  in  the  Springe  trimme  thy  Gardens,  in 
the  Winter  thy  woodes,  and  thus  beginninge  to  delyght 
to  be  a  good  hufband,  thou  (halt  begin  to  detefl  to  be 
in  loue  with  an  idle  hufwife,  when  profite  (hall  beginne 
to  fill  thy  purfe  with  golde,  then  pleafure  fhall  haue 
no  force  to  defile  thy  minde  with  loue. ',  For  honeft 
recreation  after  thy  toyle,  vfe  hunting  Or  haukeing, 
either  rowfe  the  Deere,  or  vnpearch  the  Phefant,  fo 
(halt  thou  roote  out  the  remembraunce  of  thy  former 
loue,  and  repent  thee  of  thy  fooliflie  luil.  And 
although  thy  fweete  hearte  binde  thee  by  othe  alwaye 
to  holde  a  candle  at  hir  fhrine,  and  to  offer  thy  deuo- 
tion  to  thine  owne  deilruc"tion,  yet  goe,  runne,  flye 
into  the  Country,  neither  water  thou  thy  plants,  in  that 
thou  departed,  from  thy  Pygges  nye,  neither  ftande 
in  a  mammering  whether  it  be  bell  to  depart  or  not, 
but  by  howe  much  the  more  thou  art  vnwilling  to  goe, 
by  fo  much  the  more  haften  thy  fteppes,  neither  faine 
for  thy  felfe  any  fleeueleffe  excufe,  whereby  thou 
maid  tarrye.-"  Neither  lette  rayne  nor  thunder,  neither 
lightening  nor  tempefl  flay  thy  ioumey,  and  recken 
not  with  thy  felfe  how  many  myles  thou  hail  gone, 
that  fheweth  wearines,  but  how  many  thou  hall  to  go, 
that  proueth  manlynefle.  But  foolilh  and  franticke 
louers,  will  deeme  my  precepts  hard,  and  efteeme  my 
perfwafions  haggarde  :  I  muft  of  force  confeffe,  that 
it  is  a  corafiue  to  the  flomake  of  a  louer,  but  a  com- 
fort to  a  godly  lyuer,  to  runne  through  a  thoufande 
pikes  to  efcape  ten  thoufand  perills.  Sowre  potions 
bring  founde  health,  fharp  purgations  make  fliort 
difeafes,  and  the  medicine  the  more  bitter  it  is,  the 
more  better  it  is  in  working.  To  heale  the  body  we 
trye  Phificke,  fearch  cunninge,  proue  forcery,  venture 
through  fire  and  water,  leauing  nothing  vnfought  that 
may  be  gotten  for  money,  be  it  neuer  fo  much,  or 
Procured  by  any  meanes  be  they  neuer  fo  vnlawfull. 
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How  much  more  ought  we  to  hazard  all  things  for 
the  fauegard  of  minde,  and  quiet  of  confcience  ?  And 
certes  eafier  will  the  remedy  be,  when  the  reafon  is 
efpyed :  doe  you  not  knowe  the  nature  of  women 
which  is  grounded  onely  vpon  extremities  ?  Doe 
they  thinke  any  man  to  delyght  in  them,  vnleffe 
he  doate  on  them  ?  Any  to  be  zealous  except  they 
bee  ieatous?  Any  to  be  feruent  in  cafe  he  be  not 
furious?  If  he  be  cleanelye,  then  terme  they  him 
proude,  if  meane  in  apparell  a  ilouen,  if  talle  a  lungis, 
if  fhort,  a  dwarfe,  if  bolde,  blunt :  if  (hamefaft,  a 
cowarde :  Infomuch  as  they  haue  neither  meane  in 
their  frumps,  nor  meafure  in  their  folly.  But  at  the 
firfl  the  Oxe  weyldeth  not  the  yoke,  nor  the  Colt  the 
fnaffle,  nor  the  louer  good  counfel,  yet  time  caufeth 
the  one  to  bend  his  neck,  the  other  to  open  his 
mouth,  and  fhoulde  enforce  the  thirde  to  yeelde  his 
right  to  reafon.  Laye  before  thine  eyes  the  flightcs 
and  deceits  of  thy  Lady,  hir  fnathching  in  ieft  and 
keeping  in  eameft,  hir  penury,  hir  impietie,  the 
countenance  (he  lheweth  to  thee  of  courfe,  the  loue 
fhe  beareth  to  others  of  zeale,  hir  open  malice,  hir 
diffembled  mifchiefe. 

O  I  woulde  in  repeating  their  vices  thou  cou!deft 
be  as  eloquent  as  in  remembring  them  thou  oughteft 
to  bee  penitent :  be  (he  neuer  fo  comely  call  hir 
counterfaite,  bee  (he  neuer  fo  ftraight  thinke  hir 
cro[o]ked.  And  wreft  all  partes  of  hir  body  to  the 
word,  be  ihe  neuer  fo  worthy.  If  (hee  be  well  fette, 
then  call  hir  a  Bode,  if  Bender,  a  Hafill  twygge,  if 
Nutbrowne,  as  blacke  as  a  coale,  if  well  couloured,  a 
paynted  wall,  if  fhee  bee  pleaiaunt,  then  is  fliee  a 
wanton,  if  fullenne,  a  clowne,  if  honeft,  then  is  fhec 
coye,  if  impudent  a  harlot. 

Search  euery  vaine  and  finewe  of  their  difpofiti on, 
if  fhe  haue  no  fight-  in  defcante,  defire  hir  to  chaunt 
it,  if  no  cunning  to  daunce  requeft  hir  to  trippe  it, 
no  (kill  in  muficke,  profer  hir  the  Lute,  if  an  ill  gate, 
then  walke  with  hir,  if  rude  in  fpeach,  lalke.  w)Jcy 
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if  fhee  be  gagge  toothed,  tell  hir  fome  merry  left,  to 
make  hir  laughe,  if  pinke  eyed,  fome  dolefull  Hiftorye 
to  caufe  hir  weepe,  in  the  one  hir  grinning  will  (hew 
hir  deformed,  in  the  other  hir  whyning  like  a  Pigge 
halfe  roiled. 

It  is  a  world  to  fee  howe  commonly  we  are  blinded 
with  the  collufions  of  women,  and  more  entifed  by 
their  ornaments  beeing  artificial!  then  their  propor- 
tion beeinge  natural].  I  loath  alinoft  to  thincke  on 
their  oyntments  and  appoticary  drugges,  the  ileeking 
of  their  faces,  and  al!  their  flibber  fawces,  whiche 
bring  quefineffe  to  the  ftomacke,  and  difquiet  to  the 
minde. 

Take  from  them  their  perywigges,  their  paintings, 
their  Iewells,  their  rowles,  their  boulilrings,  and  thou 
(halt  foone  perceiue  that  a  woman  is  the  kail  parte  of 
hir  felfe.  When  they  be  once  robbed  of  their  robes, 
then  wil  they  appeare  fo  odious,  fo  vgly,  fo  monftrous, 
that  thou  wilt  rather  think  them  ferpents  then  faints, 
and  fo  like  Hags,  that  thou  wilt  feare  rather  to  be 
enchaunted  then  enamoured.  Looke  in  their  clofettes, 
and  there  ihalt  thou  finde  an  Appoticaiyes  (hop  of 
fweete  confections,  a  furgions  boxe  of  fundry  fames, 
a  Pedlers  packe  of  newe  fangles.  Befides  all  this 
their  fhadowes,  their  fpots,  their  lawnes,  their  leefe- 
kyes,  their  ruffes,  their  rings :  Shew  them  rather 
Cardinalls  curtifans,  then  modeft  Matrons,  and  more 
carnally  affected,  then  moued  in  confcience.  If 
euery  one  of  thefe  things  feuerally  be  not  of  force 
to  moue  thee,  yet  all  of  them  ioyntly  ihould  mortifie 

^y  Moreouer  to  make  thee  the  more  ftronger  to  ftriue 
igainfl.  thefe  Syrenes,  and  more  fubtil  to  deceiue  thefe 
tame  Serpents,  my  counfaile  is  that  thou  liaue  more 
firings  to  thy  bow  then  one,  it  is  fate  riding  at  two 
ankers,  a  fire  deuided  in  twayne  burnetii  flower,  a 
fountaine  running  into  many  ryuers  is  of  leffe  force, 
the  minde  enamoured  on  two  women  is  leffe  affected 
&  defire,  and  leffe  infected  with  difpaire,  one  louc 
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expelleth  an  other,  and  the  remembraunce  of  the 
latter  quencheth  the  concupifcence  of  the  firft. 

Yet  if  thou  be  fo  weake  being  bewitched  with  their 
wiles  that  thou  haft  neither  will  to  efchue,  nor  wit  to 
auoyd  their  company,  if  thou  be  either  fo  wicked  that 
thou  wilt  not,  or  fo  wedded  that  thou  canfl  not  abftein 
from  their  glaunces,  yet  at  the  leafte  diffemble  thy 
griefe.  If  thou  be  as  hot  as  ye  mount  Aetna,  faine  thy 
l'elfe  as  colde  as  the  hil  Caucafus,  cary  two  faces  in 
one  hood,  couer  thy  flaming  fancie  with  fained  afhes, 
fhew  thy  felfe  found  when  thou  art  rotten,  let  thy  hewe 
be  merry,  when  thy  heart  is  melancholy,  beare  a 
pleafaunt  countenaunce  with  a  pined  confeience,  a 
painted  fheath  with  a  leaden  dagger:  Thus  diflero- 
bling  thy  griefe,  thou  maift  recure  thy  difeafe.  Loue 
creepeth  in  by  flealth,  and  by  flealth  flideth  away. 

If  fhe  breake  promife  with  thee  in  the  night,  or 
abfent  fair  felfe  in  the  day,  feeme  thou  careleffe,  and 
then  will  fhe  be  careful!,  if  thou  languifh,  then  wil  (he 
be  lauifh  of  hir  honour,  yea  and  of  the  other  ftrange 
bead  hir  honeftie.  Stande  thou  on  thy  pantuffies,  and 
fhee  will  vayle  bonnet  ?  lye  thou  aloofe  and  (he  wil 
ceaze  on  the  lure,  if  thou  paffe  by  hir  dore,  and  bee 
called  backe,  either  feeme  deafe  and  not  to  heare,  or 
defperate  and  not  to  care.  Fly  the  places,  the 
parlours,  the  portals,  wherein  thou  haft  bene  con- 
ueriant  with  thy  lady,  yea  P?tilautus  (hunne  the  ftreet 
where  Lucilla  doth  dwell?  lead  the  fight  of  hir 
window  renue  the  fumme  of  thy  forrow. 

Yet  although  I  would  haue  thee  precife,  in  keeping 
thefe  precepts,  yet  would  I  haue  thee  to  auoyd  folly- 
tarineffe,  that  breedes  melancholy ;  melancholy,  mad- 
neffe  ;  madneffe,  mifchiefe  and  vtter  defolation  :  haue 
euer  fome  faithful  pheere,  with  whom  thou  maift  com- 
municate thy  councells,  fome  Piladts  to  encourage 
Ore/la,  fome  Damon  to  releafe  Pithias,  fome  Scipio  to 
recure  Laltus.  Phillis  in  wandring  the  woodes, 
hanged  hir  felfe.  Afiarchus  forfaking  companye, 
fpoyled  himfeife  with  his  owne  bodkin,     Biarm  ». 
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Jiomaine  more  wife  then  fortunate,  being  alone 
deftroycd  himfelfe  with  a  potfherd.  Beware  [of]  folita- 
rineife.  But  although  I  would  haue  thee  vfe  company 
for  thy  recreation,  yet  woulde  I  haue  thee  alwayes  to 
leaue  the  companye  of  thofe  that  accompany  thy 
Lady,  yea,  if  Ihe  haue  any  iewell  of  thine  in  hir 
cuflodie,  rather  loofe  it  then  goe  for  it,  leail  in  feeking 

Ito  recouer  a  trifle,  thou  renewe  thine  olde  trouble. 
Be  not  curious  to  curie  thy  haire,  nor  carefull  to  be 
neat  in  thine  apparel,  be  not  prodigal  of  thy  golde, 
;  nor  precife  in  thy  going,  be  not  lyke  the  Englishman, 
Which  preferreth  euery  flraunge  fafhion  before  the 
vfe  of  his  countrey,  be  thou  diflblute,  lead  thy  Lady 
thinke  thee  foolilh  in  framing  thy  felfe  to  euerye 
tafhion   for  hir  fake.      Beleeue  not  their  othes  and 

Ifolempne  proteftations,  their  exorcifmes  and  coniura- 
tions,  their  teares  which  they  haue  at  commaundement, 
their  alluring  lookes,  their  treading  on  the  toe,  their 
vnfauery  toyes. 

Let  euery  one  loath  his  Ladye,  and  bee  afharoed  to 

he  hir  feruaunt     It  is  riches  and  eafe  that  nourifheth 

affection,  it  is  play,  wine  and  wanton  neffe,  that  feedeth 

a  louer  as  fat  as  a  foole,  refraine  from  all  fuch  meates, 

as  ilia]!  prouoke  thine  appedte  to  lull,  and  all  fuch, 

meanes   as   may  allure   thy  minde   to  folly.     Take 

cleere  water  for  flrong   wine,    browne    breade  for 

line    manchet,    beefe   and   brewys,    for  Quailes   and 

Partridge  :   for  eafe   labour,  for  pleafure  paine :  for 

firfetting,  hunger  ;  for  fleepe  watching  :  for  the  fellow- 

""P  of  Ladies,  the  company  of  Philofophers.     If  thou 

^e    to  mee,  Phifition  heale  thy  felfe.    I  aunfwere, 

(Aa-t   I  am  meetly  well  purged  of  that  difeafe,  and  yet 

a'a^     I  neu^r  more  willyng  to  cure  my  felfe  then  to 

.^'^fort  rqv  friend.     And  feeing  the  caufe  that  made 

-T     >r-nee  f0  ;  Me  a  deuotion,  fhould  make  in  thee  alfo 

rvl  frofen       defire,  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  as  ready  to 

5T     "^suide     ?  ,„e  as  thou  waft  bailie  in  feeking  a  fore. 

ld  yt^vTilautus,  I  would  not  that  al  women  mould 

'>  ^  tothe  note,  in  that  1  haue  difclofcd  the 
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legerdemain es  of  a  fewe,  for  well  I  know  none  will 
winch  except  the  bee  gawlded,  neither  any  be  offended 
vnleffe  the  be  guiltie.  Therfore  I  eameftly  defire 
thee,  that  thou  fhew  this  coolyng  carde  to  none,  except 
thou  fhew  alfo  this  my  defence  to  them  all.  For 
although  I  way  nothing  the  ill  will  of  light  hufwiues, 
yet  would  I  be  loath  to  lofe  the  good  wil  of  honeft 
matrones.  Thus  being  ready  to  goe  to  Athens,  and 
ready  there  to  entertein  thee  whenfoeuer  thou  fhalt 
repaire  thether.    I  bidde  thee  farewell,  and  fly  women. 
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Thine  ever, 


To  thegraue  Matrones, 

and  honeft  Maidens 

of  Italy. 


jjEntle  women,  bicaufe  I  wold  neither 
be  miflaken  of  purpofe,  neithei 
mifcontlrued  of  malice,  lead  either 
the  fimple  fhould  fufpect  me  of 
folly,  or  the  fubtile  condemne  me 
of  blafphemy  againft  the  noble 
fexe  of  women,  I  thought  good  that 
_  this  my  faith  fhould  be  fet  downe 
to  finde  fauour  with  the  one,  and  confute  the  cauills  of 
the  other  Beleeue  me  Gentlewomen,  although  I  haue 
bene  bold  to  inuay  againft  many,  yet  am  I  not  fo 
brutifh  to  enuie  them  all,  though  I  feeme  not  fo  game- 
fome  as  Ariftippus  to  play  with  Lais,  yet  am  I  not  fo 
dogged  as  Diogenes  to  abhorre  all  Ladies,  neither 
would  I,  you  fhould  thinke  me  fo  foolifh  {although  of 
late  I  haue  ben  very  fantaflicall)  that  for  the  lyght 
behauiour  of  a  few  I  fhould  cal  in  queftion  the 
demeanour  of  all.  I  know  that  as  there  hath  bene  an 
vnchaft  Helen  in  Greece,  fo  ther  hath  ben  alfo  a  chart. 
Penelope,  as  ther  hath  ben  a  prodigious  Pofif  hae. 
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there  hath  bene  a  godly  Tltcocrita,  though  many  haue 
defired  to  be  beloued,  as  lupiter  loued  Alcuuena,  yet 
fome  haue  wifhed  to  be  embraced,  as  P/irigius  em- 
braced Picria,  as  ther  hath  reigned  a  wicked  Iczabcl, 
fo  hath  ther  ruled  a  deuout  Debora,  though  many 
haue  bene  as  fickle  as  Lucilla,  yet  hath  there  many 
bene  as  faithful  as  Lucretia.  Whatfoeuer  therfore  I 
haue  fpoken  of  the  fplene  againfl  the  flights  and 
fuulilties  of  women,  I  hope  ther  is  none  wil  miflike  it, 
if  (lie  be  honed,  neither  care  I  if  any  doe,  if  fhe  be  an 
harlot.  The  fower  Crabbe  hath  the  mew  of  an  Apple 
as  well  as  the  fweet  Pippin,  the  blacke  Rauen  the 
Ihape  of  a  bird,  as  wel  as  the  white  Swan,  ye  lewd 
wight,  the  name  of  a  woman  as  wel  as  the  honed 
Matrone.  There  is  great  difference  between  the 
(landing  puddle  and  the  running  ftreame,  yet  both 
water:  great  oddes  between  the  Adamant  and  the 
rommice,  yet  both  ftones,  a  great  diflinclion  to  be 
put  betweene  Vitrum  and  the  Chriflall,  yet  both 
glaffe :  great  contrarietie  betweene  Lais  and  Lucretia, 
yet  both  women.  Seeing  therefore  one  may  loue  the 
cleere  Conduit  water,  though  he  loath  the  muddle 
ditch,  and  weare  the  precious  Diamonde,  though  he 
difpife  the  ragged  bricke,  I  thinke  one  may  alfo  with 
fafe  confcience  reuerence  the  modeft  fex  of  honeft 
maidens,  though  he  forfweare  the  lewd  fort  of 
vnchaft  minions.  Vlyffes  though  he  detefted  Calipfo 
with  hir  fugred  voice,  yet  he  embraced  Petidope  with 
hir  rude  diftaffe.  Though  Euphtus  abhorre  ye  beautie 
of  Luciila,  yet  wil  he  not  abfleine  from  the  company 
of  a  graue  mayden.  Though  the  teares  of  the  Hart 
be  fait,  yet  the  teares  of  the  Bore  be  fweete  :  though 
the  teares  of  fome  women  be  counterfayte  to  deceiue, 
yet  the  teares  of  many  be  currant  to  trye  their  lone. 

I  for  my  part  will  honour  thofe  alwayes  that  bee 
honeft,  and  worfhip  them  in  my  life  whom  I  (halt 
know  to  be  worthy  in  their  Iminge :  neither  can  I 
promife  fuch  precifeneffe  that  I  fhall  neuer  be  caught 
4£ajne  with  the  bayte  of  bestutye,  for  although  the 
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falfehood  of  Lucil'a  haue  caufed  me  to  forfake  my 
wonted  dotage,  yet  ye  faith  of  fome  Lady  may  caufe 
me  once  againe  to  fall  into  mine  olde  difeafe.  For  as\ 
ye  fire  Hone  in  Liguria  though  it  be  quenched  with, 
milke,  yet  again  it*  is  kindled  with  water,  or  as  the 
rootes  cfi.Auchufit  \Anchufa\  though  it  be  hardned  with 
water,  yet  it"  is*againe  [it  is]  made  foft  with  Oyle,  fo  the 
heart  cAEuphues  enflamed  earft  with  loue,  although  it 
bee  cooled  with  the  decehes  ofLucilta,  yet  will  it  againe 
flame  with  the  loyaltie  of  fome  honefl  Ladye,  and 
though  it  be  hardned  with  the  water  of  wilyneffe,  yet 
will  it  be  molyfied  with  the  Oyle  of  wifedome.  I 
prefume  therefore  fo  much  vppon  the  difcreation  of 
you  Gentlewoemen  that  you  will  not  thinke  the  worfe 
of  mee  in  that  I  haue  thought  fo  ill  of  fome  women,  or 
loue  me  the  worfe  in  yat  I  loath  fome  fo  much.  For 
this  is  my  faith,  that  fome  one  Rofe  will  be  blafled  in 
the  bud,  fome  other  neuer  fall  from  the  ftalke :  that 
the  Oke  will  foone  be  eaten  with  the  worme,  the 
Walnut  tree  neuer:  that  fome  women  wil  eafily  be 
entifed  to  folly,  fome  other  neuer  allured  to  vanitie: 
You  ought  therefore  no  more  to  bee  agrieued  with 
that  whiche  I  haue  faide,  then  the  Mint  Maifler  to  fee 
the  coyner  hanged,  or  the  true  fubiec"!  the  falfe  traytour 
araigned,  or  the  honefl  man  the  theefe  condemned. 


And  fa  farewell. 

You  haue  heard  {Gentlemen)  how  foone  the  holte 
defire  of  Euphucs  was  turned  into  a  cold  deuotion,  not 
that  fancy  caufed  him  to  chaunge,  but  that  the  fickle- 
neffe  of  Lucilla  enforced  him  to  alter  his  minde. 
Hauing  therefore  determined  with  himfelfe  neuer  againe 
to  be  entangled  with  fuch  fonde  delyghts,  according  to 
the  appointment  made  with  Philautus,  he  immedyatly 
repayred  to  Athens,  there  to  followe  his  owne  priuate 
fludy :  And  calling  to  minde  his  former  loofeneffe,  and 
how  in  his  youth  he  had  mifpent  his  time,  neVVou^fAVi 
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giuo  a  Caueat  to  al  parents,  how  they  might  bring  [up]  their 
children  vp*  in  vertue,  and  acommaund  em  ent  to  al  youth, 
how  they  mould  frame  themfelues  to  their  fathers  in- 
ftrudions:  in  which  is  plainly  to  bcfeene,  what  wit  can 
and  will  doe,  if  it  bee  well  imployed,  which  difcourfe 
followinge,  although  it  bring  lefle  pleafure  to 
your  youth  full  mindes  then  his  firft  [diflcourfe, 
yet  will  it  bring  more  profite:  m  the 
one  being  conteyned  the  race 
of  a  louer,  in  the  other 
the  reafons  of  a 
Philoso- 
pher. 
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ommonly  faid,  yet  doe  I  thinlce  it  a 
ion  lye,  that  experience  is  the  miflrefle 
of  fooles,  for  in  my  opinion  they  be  mod 
fooles  that  want  it.  Neyther  am  I  one  of 
the  leaft  that  haue  tried  this  true,  neither 
he  onely  that  heretofore  thought  it  to  be  falfe.  I  haue 
ben  heere  a  ftudent  of  great  welth,  of  fome  wit,  of  no 
fmall  acquaintance,  yet  haue  I  learned  that  by 
Experience,  that  I  Ihould  hardly  haue  feene  by  learn- 
ing. I  haue  thorowly  fifted  the  difpofition  of  youth, 
wherein  I  haue  founde  more  branne  then  meale,  more 
dowe  then  leauen,  more  rage  then  reafon.  Hee  that 
hath  beene  burned  knoweth  the  force  of  the  fire,  he  that 
hath  beene  ftong,  remembreth  the  finart  of  the  Scorpion, 
hee  that  hath  endured  the  brunts  of  fancy,  knoweth 
befl  how  to  efchew  the  broiles  of  affection.  Let 
therefore  my  counfayle  be  of  fuch  authority  as  it  may 
commaund  you  to  be  fober,  your  conuerfation  of  fuch 
integritie,  as  it  may  encourage  mee  to  go  forward  in 
that  which  I  haue  taken  in  hand :  the  whole  effect 
fhall  be  to  fet  downe  a  young  man  fo  abfolute,  as  yat 
nothing  may  be  added  to  his  further  perfection.  And 
although  Plato  hath  bene  fo  curious  in  his  common 
weale,  Arijlotk  fo  precife  in  his  happye  man,  Tiillie  fo 
pure  in  his  Orator,  that  we  may  wel  wifh  to  fee  them, 
but  ceuer  haue  any  hope  to  enioy  them,  yet  fhal  my 
young  Impe  be  fuch  an  one  as  fhal  be  perfect  euery 
way  and  yet  common,  if  diligence  and  induflry  be 
imployed  to  the  arteining  of  fuch  perfection.  But  I 
would  not  haue  young  men  flow  to  follow  my  precepts, 
or  idle  to  deferre  ye  time  lyke  faint  George,  who  is 
euer  on  horfebacke,  yet  neuer  rydeth. 

If  my  counfell  fhal  feeme  rigorous  to  fathers 
inilrudt  their  children,  or  heauy  for  youth  to  &»V 
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their  parents  wil :  let  them  both  remember  that  the 
Eftrich  difgefteth  harde  yron  to  preferue  his  health, 
that  the  fouldier  lyeth  in  his  hamefie  to  atchi[e]ue  con- 
queft,  that  the  ficke  pacient  (walloweth  bitter  pilles  to 
be  eafed  of  his  griefe,  that  youth  fhoulde  endure  Iharpe 
flormes  to  fiade  reliefe. 

I  my  felfe  had  bene  happie  if  I  had  bene  vnfor- 
timate,  wealthy  if  left  meanely,  belter  learned  if  I  had 
bene  better  liued :  we  haue  an  olde  (prouerbe)  youth 
wil  haue  his  courfe.  Ah  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  courfe 
which  we  ought  to  make  a  courfe  accompt  off,  re- 
plenyfhed  with  more  miferies  then  old  age,  with 
more  fumes  then  common  cutthroats,  with  more 
calamityes  then  the  date  of  Priamus :  we  are  no 
fooner  out  of  the  (hell  but  wee  refemble  the  Coeyx 
which  deftroyeth  it  felfe  thorowe  felfe  will,  or  the 
Pdlkan  which  perceth  a  wounde  in  hir  owne  bread : 
we  are  either  leade  with  a  vaine  glorye  of  our  propel 
perfonage,  or  with  felfe  loue  of  our  iharpe  capacitie, 
either  entangled  with  beautie,  or  feduced  by  idle 
paftimes,  either  witcht  with  vycious  company  of  others, 
or  inuegled  with  our  owne  conceits :  of  all  thefe  things 
I  may  the  bolder  fpeake,  hauing  tryed  it  true  to  mine 
owne  trouble. 

To  the  intent  therefore  that  all  young  Gentlemer 
might  fhunne  my  former  loofeneffe,  I  haue  fet  it  down, 
and  that  all  might  followe  my  future  life,  I  meane 
heere  to  fhewe  what  fathers  flioulde  doe,  what  children 
flioulde  followe,  defiring  them  both  not  reiect  it  bycaufe 
it  proceedeth  from  one  which  hath  beene  lewde,  no 
more  then  if  they  would  neglect  the  golde  bicaufe  it 
lyeth  in  the  durtye  earth,  or  the  pure  wine  for  that 
it  commeth  out  of  a  [the]  homelye  prefle,  or  the  precious 
done  Aitiles  whiche  is  founde  in  the  filthy  neaftes  o! 
the  Eagle,  or  the  precious  gemme  Dacromtes  \Draco- 
tiiles]  that  is  euer  taken  out  of  the  heade  of  the  poyfoned 
Dragon,  but  to  my  [our]  purpofe. 
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%  Tltat  the  childe Jlwuldbe  [be]  true  borm 
no  bqflarde. 


Irft  touching  their  procreation,  it  (hall  feeme 
neceffarie  to  entreate  off,  who  fo  euer  he 
be  that  defireth  to  be  the  Sire  of  an  happie 
forme,  or  the  Father  of  a  fortunate  childe, 
let  him  abfteine  from  thofe  women  which 
be  either  bafe  of  birth,  or  bare  of  honeflie :  for  if  the 
mother  be  noted  of  incontinencie,  or  the  father  of 
vice,  the  childe  wil  either  during  life,  be  infected  with 
the  like  crime,  or  the  trecheries  of  his  parents,  as 
ignomy  to  him  wil  be  cad  in  his  teeth  :  For  we  com- 
monly cal  thofe  vnhappie  children  which  haue  fprong 
from  vnhoneft  parents.  It  is  therfore  a  great  treafure 
to  the  iaiher,  and  tranquilitie  to  the  minde  of  the 
childe,  to  haue  yat  libertie,  which  both  nature,  law, 
and  reafon  hath  fet  down.  The  guiltie  confeience  of 
a  father  that  hath  troden  awry,  caufeth  him  to  thinke 
and  fufpect  yat  his  father  alfo  went  not  right,  wherby 
his  owne  behauiour  is  as  it  were  a  witnefle,  of  his 
owne  bafenefie :  euen  as  thofe  yat  come  of  a  noble 
progenie  boafl  of  their  gentrie.  Heerevppon  it 
that  Diophantus,  Themiflodcs  his  fonne,  would  often 
and  that  openly  fay  in  a  great  multitude,  that  whatfo- 
euer  he  fhould  feeme  to  requell  of  the  Athenians,  he 
fhould  be  fure  alfo  to  obteine,  for  faith  he,  whatfoeuer 
I  wil,  that  wil  my  mother,  and  what  my  mother  faith 
my  father  footheth,  and  what  my  father  defireth,  that 
the  Atheniatis  will  graunt  moft  willingly.  The  bolde 
courage  of  the  Lacedemonians  is  to  be  praifed,  which 
fet  a  fine  on  the  heade  of  Archidamus  their  king,  for 
that  he  had  maried  a  woman  of  a  final  perfonage, 
faying  he  minded  to  begette  Queenes,  not  Kings  to 
fucceede  him.  Lette  vs  not  omitte  that  which  our 
aunceflours  were  wont  precifely  to  keepe,  that  men 
fhould  either  be  fober,  or  drinke  lyttle  wine,  that 
would  haue  fober  and  diicrect  children  fot  thaS.  xVit 
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fact  of  the  father  woulde  be  figured  in  the  Infant 
Diogenes  therefore  feeing  a  young  man  either  ouerconae 
with  drincke  or  bereaued  of  his  wittes,  cryed  with  a 
loude  voice,  Youth,  youth,  thou  hadil  a  dronken 
Father.  And  thus  much  for  procreation,  now  how 
the  lyfe  fhould  be  ledde  I  will  fhewe  briefely. 


■HERE  are  three  things  which  caufe  per- 
1  fedtion  in  man,  Nature,  Reafon,  .Vie. 
Reafon  I  call  difcipline,  Vfe,  Exercife,  "if 
anye  one  of  thefe  braunches  want,  cer- 
teinely  the  Tree  of  Vertue  mud  needes 
wither.  For  Nature  without  Difcipline  is  of  fmall 
force,  and  Difcipline  without  Nature  more  feeble :  if 
exercife  or  fludie  be  voyd  of  any  of  thefe  it  auayleth 
nothing.  For  as  in  tilling  of  the  ground  and  huf- 
bandry,  there  is  firfi.  chofen  a  fertill  foyle,  then  a 
cunning  fower,  then  good  feede,  euen  fo  mud  we 
compare  Nature  to  the  fatte  earth,  the  expert  huf- 
bandman  to  the  Schoolem after,  the  faculties  and 
fciences  to  the  pure  feedes.  If  this  order  had  not 
bene  in  our  predeceflbrs,  Ptthagoras,  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  who  fo  euer  was  renowmed  in  Greece,  for  the 
glorie  of  wifedome,  they  had  neuer  bene  etemifhed  for 
wife  men,  neither  canonifed  as  it  were  for  Saincts, 
among  thofe  that  fludie  Sciences.  It  is  therefore  a 
mod  euident  figne  of  Gods  fingular  fauour  towards 
him  that  is  endued  with  al  thefe  qualities  without  the* 
lead"  of*  the  which,  man  is  mod  mifcrable.  But  if  ther 
be  any  one  that  thinketh  wit  not  neceffary  to  the 
obteining  of  wifedome,  after  he  hath  gotten  the  waye 
to  vertue  by  Indudrie  and  Exercife,  he  is  an  Hereticke 
in  my  opinion,  touching  the  true  fayth  of  learning,  for 
if  Nature  play  not  hit  part  in  vaine  is  labour,  and  as 
I  find  before,  if  dudie  be  not  imployed,  in  vain  is 
Nature.      Sloth   toumeth   the   edge   of  wit,  Studie 
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fharpeneth  the  minde,  a  thing  be  it  neuer  fo  eafie  is 
harde  to  the  (idle)  a  thing  be  it  neuer  fo  hard,  is 
eafie  to  the  wit  well  employed.     And  mod  playnly  we 


t  well  employed.     And  mod  playnly ' 
may  fee  in  many  things  the  efficacie  of  induilrie  and 
labour. 

Thelyttle  droppes  of  rayne  pearceth  hard  Maible, 
yron  with  often  handling  is  wome  to  nothing.  Befides 
this,  Induftrie  fiieweth  hir  fetfe  in  other  things,  the 
fertill  foyle  if  it  be  neuer  tilled,  doth  waxe  barren,  and 
that  which  is  mod  noble  by  nature,  is  made  moft  vyle 
by  aeglygence.  What  tree  if  it  be  not  topped  beareth 
any  fruite?  What  Vine  if  it  be  not  proyned,  bringeth 
foorth  Grapes?  Is  not  the  drength  of  the  bodye 
toumed  too  weakenefTe  with  too  much  delycacie,  were 
not  Milo  his  armes  brawnefallen  for  want  of  wraft- 
lyng?  Moreouer  by  labour  the  fierce  Vnicorne  is 
tamed,  the  wilded  Fawlchon  is  reclaimed,  the  greateft 
bulwarke  is  facked.  It  was  well  aunfwered  of  tliat 
man  of  Tficffat'ie,  who  beeing  demaunded,  who  among 
the  Theffalians  were  reputed  mod  vile,  thofe  fayde  hee 
that  lyue  at  quyet  and  eafe,  neuer  giuing  themfelues 
to  martiall  affaires :  but  what  fhoulde  one  vfe  many 
words  in  a  thing  already  proued.  It  is  Cudome,  Vfe, 
and  Exercife,  that  bring  a  young  man  to  Vertue,  and 
Vertue  to  his  perfection.  Lycurgus  the  lawgiuer  of 
the  Spartans  did  nourifh  two  Whelpes  both  of  one  fire 
and  one  damme  :  But  after  a  fundry  manner,  for  the 
one  he  framed  to  hunt,  and  the  other  to  lye  alwayes 
in  the  chimneyes  ende  at  the  porredge  pot,  afterward 
calling  the  Lacedemonians  into  one  affembly  he  faide  : 
To  the  atteining  of  vertue  ye  Lacedemonians,  Educa- 
tion, Indudrie,  and  Exercife,  is  the  mod  nobled 
raeanes,  the  truth  of  which  I  will  make  manifeft  vnto 
you  by  tryal,  then  bringing  forth  the  whelpes,  and 
felting  downe  there  a  pot  and  a  Hare,  the  one  ran  at 
the  Hare,  the  other  to  the  porredge  pot,  the  Lacede- 
monians fcarce  vnderdanding  this  midery,  he  faid  : 
iioth  of  thefe  be  of  one  fire  and  one  damme,  but  yt 
fee  how  Education  altereth  Nature. 
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\  Of  the  education 
of  youth. 


■T  is  mod  neceflary  and  mod  natura 
opinion,  that  the  mother  of 
|  cliilde  be  alfo  the  nurfe,  both  for 
entire  lone  fhe  beareth  to  the  babe, 
the  great  defire  fhe  hath  to  haue  it 
nourifhed  :  for  is  there  any  one  more  meete  to  1 
vp  the  infant  then  fhe  that  bore  it  ?  or  will  an; 
fo  carefull  for  it,  as  ihe  that  bredde  it?  Fo 
the  throbs  and  throwes  in  child  birth  wroughl 
paine,  fo  the  fmiling  countenaunce  of  the  Ii 
increafeth  hir  pleafure,  the  hired  nurfe  is  not  vi 
to  the  hired  feruaunt  which  not  for  good  wil  but  g 
not  for  loue  of  the  man  but  the  defire  of  the  rr. 
accomplyfheth  his  dayes  worke.  Moreouer  Natu 
this  poynt  enforceth  the  Mother  to  nourfe  hir  c 
childe,  which  hath  giuen  vnto  euerye  BeafL  milli 
fuccour  hir  owne,  and  me  thinketh  Nature  to 
mod  prouident  forefeer  and  prouider  for  the  f 
which  hath  giuen  vnto  a  woman  two  pappes,  ti 
fhee  coulde  conceiue  two,  fhe  might  haue  when 
alfo  to  nourifh  twaine,  and  that  by  fucking  oi 
mothers  breads  there  might  be  a  greater  loue  bol 
the  mother  towardes  the  childe,  and  the  childe  tov 
the  mother,  which  is  very  lykely  to  come  to  pafft 
we  fee  commonly  thofe  that  eate  and  drinke  and 
together,  to  be  more  zealous  one  to  the  other, 
thofe  that  meete  feldome,  is  not  the  name  of  a  mi 
mod  fweete  p  If  it  be,  why  is  haffe  that  title  bed 
on  a  woeman  which  neuer  felt  the  paines  in  concei 
neither  can  conceyue  the  like  pleafure  in  nourfmg 
rifhing]  as  the  mother  doth?  Is  the  earth  called  tin 
ther  of  all  things  onely  bicaufe  it  bringeth  forth  ?  Nc 
bicaufe  it  nourifheth  thofe  things  that  fpringe  out 
whatfoeuer  is  bred  in  ye  fea,  is  fed  in  the  fea,  no  \ 
no  tree,  no  hearbe  commeth  out  of  the  ground  tl: 
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not  moyftened  and  as  it  were  nourfed  of  the  moyf- 
ture  and  mylke  of  the  earth :  the  Lyonefle  nurfeth 
hir  whelps,  the  Rauen  cherifheth  hir  byrdes,  the 
Viper  hir  broode,  and  (hal  a^woman  caft  away  hir 
babe? 

I  accompt  it  cafl  away  which  in  the  fwath  clouts 
is  cafl  afide,  and  lyttle  care  can  the  Mother  haue, 
which  can  furTer  fuch  crueltie  :  and  can  it  be  tearmed 
with  any  other  title  then  cruelty,  the  infant  yet  looking 
redde  of  the  mother,  the  mother  yet  breathing  through 
the  torments  of  hir  trauaile,  the  child  crying  for  helpe 
which  is  faid  to  mone  wilde  beaft.es,  euen  in  the  felfe 
faid  moment  it  is  borne,  or  the  nexte  minute,  to  deliuer 
to  a  ilraunge  ntirfe,  which  perhappes  is  neither  whole- 
fome  in  body,  neither  honeft  in  manners,  whiche 
elleemeth  more  thy  argent  although  a  trifle,  then  thy 
tender  infant  thy  greateft  treafure  ?  Is  it  not  neceflarye 
and  requifite  that  the  babe  be  nurffed  with  that  true 
accuflomed  iuyce,  and  cheriihed  with  his  wonted 
heate,  and  not  fedde  with  counterfaite  dyet  ?  Wheate 
throwne  into  a  ilrange  grounde  toumeth  to  a  contrary 
graine,  the  vine  tranflated  into  an  other  foyle  changeth 
his  kinde.  A  ilyp  pulled  fro  the  ftalke  wythereth,  the 
young  childe  as  it  were  flypped  from  the  paps  of  his 
Mother,  either  chaungeth  his  nature  or  altereth  his 
difpofition.  It  is  pretely  fayd  <A  Horace,  a  newe  veflel 
will  long  time  fauour  of  that  liquor  that  is  firfl  powred 
into  it,  and  the  infant  will  euer  fmel  of  the  nurfes 
manners  hauing  tailed  of  hir  milke.  Therefore  let  the 
Mother  as  often  as  (he  (hall  beholde  thofe  two  foun- 
taynes  of  milke,  as  it  were  of  their  owne  accorde 
flowing  and  (welling  with  liquor,  remember  that  (he 
is  admoniflied  of  nature,  yea,  commaunded  of  duetie, 
to  cherifh  hir  owne  childe,  with  hir  owne  teates, 
otherwife  when  the  babe  (hall  now  begin  to  tattle 
and  call  hir  Mamma,  with  what  face  can  (he  heare  it 
of  his  mouth,  vnto  whom  (he  hath  denyed  Mamma? 
It  is  not  milke  onelyyat  encreafeth  the  (Irength 
augmenteth   the  body,  but  the  natural!  heate,  a\ 
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agreement  of  the  mothers  body  with  the  childes,  it 
craueth  the  fame  accuftomed  moyfture  that  before  it 
receiued  in  ye  bowels  by  the  which  the  tender  partes 
were  bound  and  knit  together  by  the  which  it  encreafetl 
and  was  fuccoured  in  the  body. 

Certes  I  am  of  that  minde,  that  the  witte  and  dif- 
pofition  is  altered  and  chaunged  by  the  mylke,  as  the 
moyilure  and  fap  of  the  earth,  doth  chaunge  the  nature 
of  that  tree  or  plant  that  it  nouriiheth.  Wherefore  the 
common  bye  word  of  the  common  people  feemeth  to 
be  grounded  vpon  good  experience,  which  is :  This 
fellow  hath  fucked  mifchiefe  euen  from  the  teate  of  his 
nurfe.  The  Grecians  when  they  faw  any  one  fluttifhly 
fedde,  they  would  fay  euen  as  nurffes :  whereby  they 
noted  the  great  diflykmg  they  had  of  their  fulfome 
feedinge  :  the  Etinwlogie  of  mother  among  ye  Grecians 
may  aptly  be  applyed  to  thofe  mothers  which  vnna- 
turally  deal  with  their  children,  they  call  it  Meter  a 
meterine,  that  is  mother  of  not  making  much  off,  or  of 
not  nouriming,  heereoff  it  commeth  that  the  fonne 
doth  not  with  deepe  defire  loue  his  mother,  neither 
with  duetie  obeye  hir,  his  natural!  affection  being  as  it 
were  deuided  and  dyflraught  into  twaine,  a  mother 
and  a  nurfe  :  heereoff  it  proceedeth  that  the  Mother 
bearethbut  a  colde  kindneffe  towards  hir  childe,when 
fhe  fhall  fee  the  nature  of  hir  [the]  nurfe  in  the  nurture 
of  hir  [the]  childe.  The  cheefefl  way  to  learning  is,  if 
there  be  a  mutual  loue  and  feruent  defire  betweene  the 
teacher  and  him  that  is  taught,  then  verely  the  greateft. 
furtheraunce  to  education  is,  if  the  Mother  nouiyfli  the 
childe,  and  the  childe  fucke  the  Mother,  that  there 
bee  as  it  were  a  relation  and  reciprocall  order  of 
affeciion.  Yet  if  the  Mother  either  for  the  euiU  habit 
of  hir  body  or  the  weakeneffe  of  hir  pappes,  cannot 
though  fhe  would  nurfe  hir  infant,  then  let  hir  prouide 
fuch  a  one  as  fhall  be  of  a  good  compleclion,  of 
honefl  condition,  carefull  to  tender  the  childe,  louing, 
to  fee  well  to  it,  willing  to  take  paines,  dilligent  in 
tending  and  prouiding  all   things  neceffary,  and  at 
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lyke  both  in  the  liniaments  of  the  body  and  dyfpofition 
of  the  minde  to  the  mother  as  may  bee.  Let  hyr 
forflow  no  occafion  that  may  bring  the  childe  to 
quyetneffe  and  cleanlynefie,  for  as  the  parts  of  a 
childe  as  foone  as  it  is  home,  are  framed  and  fafhioned 
of  the  midwife,  that  in  all  points  it  may  be  ftreight 
and  comely,  fo  the  manners  of  the  childe  at  the  firil 
are  to  be  looked  vnto  that  nothing  difcommend  the 
minde,  that  no  crooked  behauiour,  or  vndecent  de- 
meanour be  found  in  the  man. 

Young  and  tender  age  is  eafcly  framed  to  manners, 
and  hardly  are  thofe  things  mollyfied  which  are  hard. 
For  as  the  fleele  is  imprinted  in  the  foft  waxe,  fo 
learning  is  engrauen  in  ye  minde  of  an  young  Impe. 
Plato  that  diuine  Philosopher  admonifhed  all  nurffes 
and  weaners  of  youth,  that  they  fhould  not  be  too 
bufie  to  tell  them  fonde  fables  or  filthy  tales,  leafl  at 
theyr  entraunce  into  the  worlde  they  ihoulde  bee  con- 
taminated witb  vnfeemely  behauiour,  vnto  the  which 
Phocilides  the  Poet  doth  pithely  allude,  faying :  WhUeft 
that  the  childe  is  young,  let  him  be  inftructed  in 
vertue  and  lytterature. 

Moreouer  they  are  to  be  trayned  vp  in  the  language 
of  their  country,  to  pronounce  aptly  and  diftinflly 
without  Hammering  euery  word  and  fdlable  of  their 
natiue  fpeach,  and  to  be  kept  from  barbarous  talke,  as 
the  (hip  from  rockes :  leafl  being  affected  with  their 
barbariime,  they  be  infected  alfo  with  their  vncleane 
conuerfation. 
//  It  is  an  olde  Protierbe  that  if  one  dwell  the  next  \  | 
I  doore  to  a  cre[e]ple  he  will  learne  to  hault,  if  one  bee  / 
conuerfant  with  an  hipocrit,  he  wil  foone  endeuour  to 
diflemble.  When  this  young  infant  (hall  grow  in 
yeares  and  be  of  that  ripeneffe  that  he  can  conceiue 
learning,  infomuch  that  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the 
tuttyon  of  fome  tutour,  all  dillygence  is  to  be  had  to 
fearch  fiich  a  one  as  (hall  neither  be  vnleamed,  neither 
ill  lyued,  neither  a  lyght  perfon. 

A  gentleman  that  hath  honefl.  anA  c3ifcx«S.  teraa.'B&i 
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dyfpofeth  them  to  the  encreafe  of  his  Segnioryes,  on« 
he  appointeth  flewarde  of  his  courtes,  an  other 
ouerfeer  of  his  landes,  one  his  faclor  in  far  countries 
for  his  merchaundize,  an  other  puruayour  for  his  cates 
at  home.  But  if  among  all  his  feruaunts  he  fhal  efpy 
one,  either  filthy  in  his  talke  or  foolilh  in  his  behauior, 
either  without  wit  or  voyde  of  honeftye,  either  an 
vnthrift  or  a  wittall,  him  he  fets  not  as  a  furuayour 
and  ouerfeer  of  his  manors,  but  a  fupemifour  of  hys 
childrens  conditions  and  manners,  to  him  he  com- 
rnitteth  ye  guiding  and  tuition  of  his  fons,  which  is  by 
his  proper  nature  a  fiaue  a  knaue  by  condition,  a 
beall  in  behauior.  And  fooner  will  they  bellow  an 
hundreth  crownes  to  haue  a  horfe  well  broken,  then  a 
childe  well  taught,  wherein  I  cannot  but  maruell  to 
fee  them  fo  carefull  to  encreafe  their  poffeflions,  when 
they  be  fo  careleffe  to  baue  them  wife  that  fhould 
inherite  them. 

A  good  and  difcreete  fchoolemafler  fhould  be  fuch 
an  one  as  Phcenix  was  the  inftrudtor  of  Achilles,  whom 
PdUus  (as  Homer  reporteth)  appoynted  to  that  ende 
that  he  fhould  be  vnto  Achilles  not  onely  a  teacher  of 
learning,  but  an  enfample  of  good  lyuing.  But  that  is 
moll  principally  to  be  looked  for,  and  moil  diligently 
to  be  forefeene,  that  fuch  tutors  be  fought  out  for  the 
education  ofa  young  childe,  whofe  lyfe  hath  neuerbene 
ilayned  with  difhoneftie,  whofe  good  name  hath  neuer 
bene  called  vnto  queftion,  whofe  manners  hath  ben 
irreprehenfible  before  the  world.  As  hufbandmen 
hedge  in  their  trees,  fo  lhould  good  fchoolem  afters  with 
good  manners  hedge  in  the  wit  and  difpofition  of  the 
fcholler,  whereby  the  bloflbmes  of  learning  may  the 
fooner  encreafe  to  a  budde. 

Many  parents  are  in  this  to  be  miflyked,  which 
hauing  neither  tryal  of  his  honeftie,  nor  experience  of 
his  learning  to  whome  they  commit  the  childe  to  be 
taught,  without  any  deepe  or  due  confederation  put 
them  to  one  either  ignoraunt  or  obflinate,  the  which  if 
they  themfelucs  lhall  doe  of  ignoraaace  the  folly  can- 
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not.  be  excufed,  if  of  obilinacie,  their  lewdnefle 
bee  abhorred. 

Some  fathers  are  ouercome  with  ye  flatterie  of  thofe 
fooles  which  profefie  outwardly  great  knowledge,  and 
(hew  a  certeine  kinde  of  diffembling  finceritie  in  their 
lyfe,  others  at  the  entreating  of  their  familiar  friends 
are  content  to  commit  their  fonnes  to  one,  without 
either  fubftaunce  of  honeflie  or  fhadow  of  learn- 
ing. By  which  their  vndifcreet  dealing,  they  are  like 
thofe  ficke  men  which  reieft  the  expert  and 
cunning  Phifition,  and  at  the  requeft  of  their  friendes 
admitte  the  heedelefle  practifer,  which  daungereth 
the  patient,  and  bringeth  the  bodye  to  his  bane : 
Or  not  vnlyke  virto  thofe,  which  at  the  inflaunt  and 
importunate  fute  of  their  acquaintaunce  refufe  a 
cunning  Pilot,  and  chufe  an  vnfkilfull  Marriner,  which 
hazardeth  the  fnip  and  themfelues  in  the  calmell 
Sea. 

Good  God  can  there  be  any  that  hath  the  name  of 
a  father  which  will  efteeme  more  the  fancie  of  his 
friend  then  the  nurture  of  his  fonne  ?  It  was  not  in 
vayne  that  Crates  would  often  fay,  that  if  it  were 
lawfull  euen  in  the  market  place  he  would  cry  out : 
Whether  runne  you  fathers,  which  haue  all  your  carke 
and  care  to  multiplye  your  wealth,  nothing  regarding 
your  children  vnto  whom  you  mud  leaue  all.  In  this 
they  refemble  him  which  is  very  curious  about  the 
fhoe,  and  hath  no  care  of  the  foote.  Befides  this 
there  be  [are]  many  Fathers  fo  inflamed  with  the  loue  of 
wealth,  that  they  be  as  it  were  incenfed  with  hate 
agaynfl.  their  children  :  which  Ari/lippus  feeing  in  an 
olde  mifer  did  partlye  note  it,  this  olde  mifer  aiking 
of  Ari/lippus  what  he  woulde  take  to  teache  and  bring 
vp  his  fonne,  he  aunfwered  a  thoufand  groates :  a 
thoufand  groats,  God  flue  Id  aunfwered  this  olde 
huddle,  I  can  haue  two  feruaunts  of  yat  price.  Vnto 
whom  he  made  aunfwere,  thou  fhalt  haue  two  feruaunta 
and  one  fon,  and  whether  wilt  thou  felt  ?  Is  it  not 
ibfurd  to  haue  fo  great  a  care  of  the  ligYa  WAt  (A 
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the  childe  to  cut  his  meat,  that  if  he  handle  his  knife 
in  the  left  hand  we  rebuke  him  feuerely,  and  to  be 
fecure  of  his  nourture  in  difcipline  and  learning?  But 
what  doe  happen  vnto  thofe  parents,  that  bring  vp 
their  children  like  wantons. 

When  their  fonnes  fhal  grow  to  mans  eflate,  dif- 
dayning  now  to  be  corrected,  flubbome  to  obey, 
giuing  themfelues  to  vayne  pleafures,  and  vnfeemelye 
pailimes,  then  with  the  foolifh  trowants  they  begin  to 
waxe  wife  and  to  repent  them  of  their  former  follye, 
when  their  fonnes  fhall  infmuate  themfelues  in  the 
company  of  flatterers,  (a  kinde  of  men  more  perillous 
to  youth  then  any  kinde  of  beaftes.)  When  theylhall 
haunt  harlottes,  frequent  tauems,  be  curious  in  their 
attyre,  coftlye  in  their  dyet,  careleffe  in  their  behauiour, 
when  they  fhall  either  bee  common  Dicers  with 
Gameflers,  either  wanton  dalliers  with  Ladies,  either 
fpend  al  their  thrift  on  wine,  or  al  their  wealth  on 
women :  then  the  Father  curffeth  his  owne  fecuritie, 
and  lamenteth  too  late  bis  childes  miffortune,  then 
the  one  accufeth  his  Sire  as  it  were  of  malyce,  that 
hee  woulde  not  bring  him  vp  in  learning,  and  him- 
felfe  of  mifchiefe,  that  he  gaue  not  his  minde  to  good 
letters.  If  thefe  youlhes  had  bene  trayned  vppe  in 
the  company  of  any  Philofopher,  they  would  neuer 
haue  ben  fo  diffolute  in  their  life,  or  fo  refolute  in  their 
own  conceipts. 

It  is  good  nurture  that  Ieadeth  to  vertue,  and  dif- 
creete  demeanour  that  playneth  the  path  to  felicitie. 
If  one  haue  either  the  giftes  of  Fortune,  as  greate 
riches,  or  of  Nature,  as  feemely  perfbnage,  he  is  to  be 
difpifed  in  refpect  of  learning.  To  be  a  noble  man  it 
is  moft  excellent,  but  that  is  our  aunceflours,  as  VUffes 
fayde  to  Aiax,  as  for  our  nobilytie,  our  Ilocke,  our 
kindred,  and  whatfoeuer  we  our  felues  haue  not  done, 
I  fcarcely  accompt  ours.  Riches  are  precious,  but 
Fortune  ruleth  the  rod,  which  oftentimes  taketh  away 
all  from  them  that  haue  much,  and  giueth  them  more 
that  had  nothing,  glory  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  followed, 
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but  as  it  is  gotten  with  great  trauaile,  fo  is  it  loll  is  a 
fmall  time. 

Beautie  is  fuch  a  thing  as  we  commonly  preferre 
before  all  things,  yet  it  fadeth  before  we  perceiue  it 
10  flourilh  :  health  is  that  which  all  men  defire,  yet 
euer  fubiedt  to  any  difeafe  :  ftrength  is  to  be  wifhed 
for,  yet  is  it  either  abated  with  an  ague,  or  taken  away 
with  age :  whofoeuer  therefore  boafteth  of  force,  is 
too  beaftly,  feeing  hee  is  in  that  qualytie  not  to  be 
compared  with  beaftes,  as  the  Lyon,  the  Bull,  the 
Elephant 

It  is  vertue,  yea  vertue  Gentlemen,  that  maketh 
gentlemen  :  that  maketh  the  poore  rich,  the  bafe 
borne  noble,  the  fubiecl  a  fouereigne,  the  deformed 
beautiful,  the  ficke  whole,  the  weake  ftrong,  the  moft 
miferable  mofl  happy.  There  are  two  principall  and 
peculiar  gifts  in  the  nature  of  man,  Knowledge  and 
Reafon  :  the  one  commaundeth,  the  other  obeyeth : 
thefe  things  neither  the  whirling  wheele  of  Fortune 
can  chaunge,  neither  the  deceitful  cauilling  of  world-, 
lings  feperate,  neither  fickeneffe  abate,  neither  age 
aboiifh. 

It  is  onely  Knowledge,  which  wome  with  yeares 
waxeth  young,  and  when  all  things  are  cut  away 
with  theCicle  [fickle]  of  Time,  Knowledge  llourifheth  fo 
high  that  Time  cannot  reach  it  Wane  taketh  all  things 
with  it  euen  as  the  whirlepoole,  yet  mull  it  leaue 
learning  behinde  it,  wherefore  it  was  wifely  aunfwered 
in  my  opinion  of  Stilpo  the  Philofopher,  for  when 
Demetrius  wonne  the  Citie,  and  made  it  euen  to  the 
ground  leauing  nothing  (landing,  he  demaunded  of 
Stilpo  whether  he  had  loft  any  thing  of  his  in  this 
great  fpoyle :  vnto  whom  he  aunfwered,  no  verely,  for 
warre  getteth  no  fpoyle  of  vertue, 

Vnto  the  lyke  fence  may  the  aunfwere  of  Socrates 
be  applyed,  when  Gorgias  afked  him  whether  hee 
thought  the  Perfian  king  happy  or  not  r  I  knowe  not 
(aide  hee,  howe  much  vertue  or  difcipline  he  hath,  for 
happineffe  doth  not  confift  in  the  gifts  of  fcrtl.\K\^VNJ, 
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in  ye  grace  of  vertue.  But  as  there  is  nothing  more 
conuenient  then  inftruclion  for  youth,  fo  would  I  hauc 
them  nurtured  in  fuch  a  place  as  is  renowmed  for  learn- 
ing, voyde  of  incorrupt  [corrupt]  manners,  vndefiled 
with  vice,  that  feeing  no  vaine  delyghtes,  they  may  the 
more  eafily  abftein  from  lycencious  defires,  they  that 
iludy  to  pleafe  the  mukytude  are  fure  to  difpleafe  the 
wife,  they  that  feeme  to  flatter  rude  people  with  their 
rude  pretences,  leuell  at  great  honour  hauing  no  ayme 
at  honefty.  When  I  was  heere  a  ftudent  in  Athens,  it 
was  thought  a  great  commendation  for  a  young  fcholler 
to  make  an  Oration  extempore,  but  certeinely  in  my 
judgement  it  is  vtterly  to  be  condemned,  for  whatfo- 
euer  is  done  rafhly  is  done  alfo  rawly,  he  that  taketh 
vpon  him  to  fpeake  without  premeditation,  knoweth 
neither  howe  to  begtnne,  nor  where  to  ende,  but 
falling  into  a  vayne  of  babling,  vttereth  thefe  thinges 
which  with  modeftye  he  mould  haue  concealed,  and 
forgetteth  thofe  things  that  before  he  had  concerned. 
An  Oration  either  penned,  either  premeditated,  keepeth 
it  felfe  within  the  bonds  [bands]  of  Decorum,  I  haue  read 
that  Pericles  being  at  fundrye  times  called  of  the 
people  to  pleade,  would  alwayes  anfwere  that  he  was 
not  ready ;  euen  after  the  fame  manner  Demojlhenes 
being  fent  for  to  declaime  amiddeil  the  multitude, 
ftayd  and  faide,  I  am  not  yet  prouided. 

And  in  his  inuectiue  againil  Mydas,  he  feemeth  to 
praife  the  proiitablenefle  of  premeditation,  I  confeffe 
faith  he,  yee  Athenians,  that  I  haue  ftudied  and  con- 
fidered  deepely  with  my  felfe  what  to  fpeake,  for  I 
were  a  fotte  if  without  due  confideration  had  of  thofe 
things  that  are  to  be  fpoken,  I  fhould  haue  talked 
vnaduifedly.  But  I  fpeake  this  not  to  this  ende  to 
condemne  the  exercife  of  the  wit,  but  that  I  woulde 
not  haue  any  young  fcholler  openly  to  exercife  it,  but 
when  he  (hall  grow  both  in  age  and  eloquence,  info- 
much  as  hee  fhall  through  great  vfe  and  good  memory 
bee  able  aptly  to  conceiue  and  readily  to  vtter  any 
thing  then  this  faying,  extempore  bringeth  an  admira- 
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tion  and  delight  to  the  auditory,  and  finguler  praife 
and  commendation  to  the  Orator.  For  as  he  yat 
hath  long  time  ben  fettered  with  chaynes,  being 
releafed,  halteth  through  the  force  of  his  former  yrons, 
fo  he  that  hath  bene  vfed  to  a  flrickt  kinde  of  pleading, 
when  he  fnal  talke  extempore  wil  fauour  of  his  former 
penning.  But  if  any  fhal  vfe  it  as  it  were  a  precept 
for  youth  to  tatle  extempore,  he  wil  in  time  bring 
them  to  an  immoderate  kinde  of  humilytie.  A  cer- 
teine  Painter  brought  Appelles  the  counterfaite  of  a 
face  in  a  table,  faying  :  loe  Appelks,  I  drew  this  euen 
now,  whervnto  he  replyed.  If  thou  hadft  ben  Clent, 
I  would  haue  iudged  this  picture  to  haue  been  framed 
of  the  fodein.  I  meruaile  yat  in  this  time  thou 
couldeft  not  paint  many  more  of  thefe.  But  return 
we  again,  as  I  would  haue  tragical  and  flately  ftile 
fhunned,  fo  would  I  haue  yat  abiect  and  bafe  phrafe 
efcheued,  for  this  fuelling  kind  of  talk  hath  little 
modefty,  the  other  nothing  moueth. 

Befides  this,  to  haue  the  Oration  al  one  in  euery 
part,  neither  adorned  with  fine  figures,  neither 
fprinkled  with  choyfe  phrafes,  bringeth  tedioufneffe 
to  the  hearers,  and  argueth  the  fpeaker  of  little 
learning  and  leffe  eloquence.  He  fhoulde  moreouer 
talke  of  many  matters,  not  alwayes  harp  vpon  one 
firing,  he  that  alwayes  fingeth  one  note  without  defkant 
[Defcant]  breedeth  no  delight,  he  yat  alwayes  playeth 
one  part,  bringeth  lothfomeneffe  to  the  eare.  It  is 
varietie  that  mooueth  the  minde  of  al  men,  and  one 
thing  faid  twice  (as  we  fay  commonly)  deferueth  a 
trudge.  Homer  woulde  faye,  that  it  loathed  him  to 
repeat  any  thing  again  though  it  were  neuer  fo 
pleafaunt  or  profitable.  Though  the  Rofe  be  fweet 
yet  being  tyed  with  the  Vyolet  the  fmel  is  more 
fragraunte,  though  meat  nourifh,  yet  hauing  good 
fauor  it  prouoketh  the*  appetite.  The  fayreft  nofegay 
is  made  of  many  flowers,  the  fineft  picture  of  fundry 
colours,  ye  wholfomeft  medicine  of  diuers  hearbs: 
wherefore  it  behoueth  youth  with  all  indufti^  Xo  fewcla 
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notonely  the  hanj  queflions  of  the  Philofophers,  but 
alfo  the  fine  cafes  of  ye  Lawyers,  not  only  the  quirks 
and  quiddities  of  the  Logicians,  but  alfo  to  haue  a  fight 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Arithmetridans,  the  Tryangles 
and  Circles  of  the  Geometricians,  the  Spbeere  and 
Globe  of  the  AJlrologians,  the  notes  and  crochets  of 
the  Mufitions,  the  odd  conceits  of  the  Poets,  the 
firaples  of  the  Phifitions,  and  in  all  things,  to  the  ende 
that  when  they  fhal  be  willed  to  talke  of  any  of  them, 
they  may  be  ignorant  in  nothing.  He  that  hath  a 
garden  plot  doth  afwel  fow  the  Pothearb  as  the  Mar- 
gerom,  as  wel  the  Leeke  as  the  Lylly,  as  wel  ye 
wholfome  Ifoppe,  as  the  faire  Carnation,  the  which  he 
doth  to  the  intent  he  may  haue  wholefome  hearbs  as 
wel  to  nourilh  his  inward  parts  as  fweet  flowers  to 
plefe  his  outward  defire,  as  wel  fmitfull  plants  to 
refrefh  his  fences,  as  faire  fliewes  to  pleafe  his  fight 
Euen  fo  whofoeuer  that  hath  a  iharpe  and  capable 
witte,  let  him  as  well  giue  his  mind  to  facred  know- 
ledge of  diuinitie,  as  to  the  profound  ftudy  of 
Philofophye,  that  by  his  wit  he  may  not  onely  reape 
pleafure  but  profit,  not  only  contentation  in  minde 
but  quietneffe  in  confcience.  I  will  proceede  in  the 
education. 

I  would  haue  them  firfl  of  all  to  followe  Philofophy, 
as  moft  auncient,  yea,  mofl  excellent,  for  as  it  is 
pleafaunt  to  palTe  thorowe  many  faire  cities,  but  moft 
pleafant  to  dwell  in  the  fayrefl :  euen  fo  to  read  many 
Hiftories  and  artes  it  is  pleafaunt,  but  as  it  were  to 
lodge  with  Philofophy  moft  profitable. 

It  was  pretely  faide  of  Byon  the  Philosopher  :  Euen 
as  when  the  wo[o]ers  could  not  haue  the  companye  of 
Penelope,  they  ranne  to  hir  handmaydens  :  fo  they  that 
cannot  atteine  to  the  knowledge  of  Philofophy,  apply 
their  mindes  to  things  moll  vile  and  contemptible. 
Wherefore  we  muft  preferre  Philofophy,  as  the  onely 
Princeffe  of  al  Sciences,  and  other  arts  as  wayting 
Maydes.  For  the  curing  and  keeping  in  temper  of 
the  body,  man  by  his  induftry  hath  found  two  things, 
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Phificke  and  Exercife,  the  one  cureth  ficknefTe,  the 
other  preferueth  the  body  in  temper :  but  ther  is 
nothing  that  may  heale  difeafes  or  cure  the  wound 
of  the  minde  but  onely  Phyloibphy.  By  this  flial  > 
leame  what  is  honeft,  what  difhonefl,  what  is  right, 
what  is  wrong,  and  yat  I  may  in  one  word  fay  what 
may  be  faid,  what  is  to  be  knowen,  what  is  to  be  a 
voyded  :  how  we  ought  to  obey  our  parents,  reuerence 
our  elders,  entertein  lb-angers,  honour  Magiflrates, 
loue  our  friends,  liue  with  our  wiues,  vfe  our  feruauntes. 
Howe  wee  fhoulde  worfhippe  God,  bee  duetifull  to  our 
Fathers,  (land  in  awe  of  our  fuperiours,  obey  lawes, 
giue  place  to  Officers,  how  we  may  choofe  friends, 
nurture  our  children  and  that  which  is  moft  noble, 
how  we  fhould  neither  be  too  proude  in  profperitie, 
neither  penfiue  in  aduerfrtie,  neither  like  beafles  ouer- 
come  with  anger.  And  heere  I  cannot  but  lament 
Athens,  which  hauing  ben  alwayes  ye  nurfe  of  Philofo- 
phers,  doth  now  nourilh  only  the  name  of  Philofophy. 
For  to  fpeak  plainly  of  the  diforder  of  Athens,  who 
doth  not  fe  it,  and  forrow  at  it  ?  fuch  playing  at  dice, 
fuch  quaffing  of  drink,  fuch  daliaunce  with  women, 
fuch  dauncing,  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  quaffer 
in  Flaunders  fo  giuen  to  tipplyng,  no  Courtier  in 
Italy  fo  giuen  to  ryot,  no  creature  in  the  world  fo 
milled,  as  a  ftudent  in  Athens.  Such  a  confufion  of 
degrees,  that  the  fcholler  knoweth  not  his  dutie  to 
the  Bachelor,  nor  the  Bachelor  to  the  Mailer,  nor  the 
Mailer  to  the  Doclor.  Such  corruption  of  manners, 
contempt  of  Magiflrates,  fuch  open  finnes,  fuch  priuie 
villanye,  fuch  quarrelling  in  the  ilreets,  fuch  fubtile 
praclifes  in  chambers,  as  maketh  my  heart  to  melt 
with  forrow  to  fhinke  of  it,  and  fhould  caufe  your 
mindes  Gentlemen  to  bee  penitent  to  remember  it. 

Moreouer,  who  doth  know  a  fcholler  by  hishabite? 
Is  there  any  hat  of  fo  vnfeemely  a  fafhion,  anye  dublet 
of  fo  long  a  wafle,  any  hole  fo  fhort,  any  attyre,  either 
fo  coftly  or  fo  courtly,  either  fo  ftraunge  in  making, 
or  fo  monflrous  in  wearing,  that  is  Got  ^au\  <A  » 
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Scholler?  haue  they  not  now  in  fteede  of  black  cloth 
blacke  veluet,  in  fteede  of  courfe  fackecloth,  fine 
filke  ?  Be  they  not  more  lyke  courtiers  then  fcliollers, 
more  like  ftage-players  then  ftudents,  more  like 
ruffians  of  Naples  then  difputers  in  Athens'!  I  would 
to  god  they  did  not  imitate  al  other  nations  in  ye  vice 
of  the  minde,  as  they  doe  in  the  attire  of  their  body, 
for  certeinely  as  there  is  no  nation  whofe  fafhion  in 
apparel  they  do  not  vfe,  fo  there  is  no  wickedneffe 
publyfhed  in  anye  place,  that  they  do  not  praclife.  I 
thinke  that  in  Sodom  and  Gomora,  there  was  neuer 
more  filthinefle,  neuer  more  pride  in  Heme,  more 
poyfoning  in  Italy,  more  lying  in  Crete,  more  priuie 
fpoylyng  in  Spayne,  more  Idolatry  in  Aegypt,  then  is 
at  this  day  in  Athens,  neuer  fuch  feels  among  the 
Heathens,  fuch  fchifmes  amongft  the  Turkes,  fuch 
mifbeliefe  among  ye  Infidels,  as  is  now  among 
Schollers. 

Be  there  not  many  in  Athens  which  thinke  there  is 
no  God,  no  redemption,  no  refurrection  ? 

What  fhame  is  this  gentlemen,  that  a  place  fo 
renowmed  for  good  learning  fhould  be  fo  fhamed  for 
ill  lyuing?  that  where  grace  doth  abounde,  finne 
fhoutde  fo  fuperabound  ?  that  where  the  greateft  pro- 
feffion  of  knowledge  is,  ther  fhould  alfo  be  the  leafl 
practifing  of  honeftte.  I  haue  read  of  many  Vniuerfi- 
ties,  as  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Paris  in  Fraunce,  Wittrn- 
berge in  Germany ,  in  England 'of  Oxford 'and  Cambridge, 
which  if  they  were  halfe  fo  ill  as  Athens  they  were  too 
too  bad,  and  as  I  haue  heard,  as  they  be,  they  be 
ftarke  naught. 

But  I  can  fpeake  the  lefTe  againft  them  for  that  I 
was  neuer  in  them,  yet  can  I  not  choofe  but  be 
agrieued,  that  by  report,  I  am  enforced  rather  to 
accufe  them  of  vanitie,  then  excufe  them  any  way. 
Ah  Gentlemen  what  is  to  be  looked  for,  nay,  what  is 
not  to  be  feared,  when  the  temple  of  VeJIa  wher 
virgins  fhould  Hue  is  like  the  ftewes  fraught  with 
(Irumpets,  when  the  alter,  wher  nothing  but  fanclitie 
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and  holyneffe  fhould  be  vfed,  is  polluted  with  vnclean- 
neffe,  when  the  vniueriities  of  Chriflendome  which 
fhould  be  the  eyes,  the  lights,  the  leauen,  the  fait,  the 
feafoning  of  the  world,  are  dimmed  with  blinde  con- 
cupifcence,  put  out  with  pride,  and  haue  loft  their 
fauour  with  impietie. 

Is  it  not  become  a  bye  word  amongft  the  common 
people,  that  they  had  rather  fende  their  children  to  the 
carte,  then  to  the  Vniuerfitie,  being  induced  fo  to  fay, 
for  the  abufe  that  reigneth  in  the  Vniueriities,  who 
fending  their  fonnes  to  atteine  knowledge,  find  them 
little  better  learned,  but  a  great  deale  worfe  liued, 
then  when  they  went,  and  not  onely  vnthrifts  of  their 
money,  but  alfo  banckerouts  of  good  manners  :  was 
not  this  the  caufe  that  caufed  a  Ample  woman  in 
Greece,  to  exdayme  againft  Athens,  faying ;  The 
Mafler  and  the  Scholler,  the  Tutor  and  the  Pupil 
be  both  agreed,  for  the  one  careth  not  how  lyttle 
payne  he  taketh  for  his  mony,  the  other  how  lyttie 
learning. 

I  perceiue  that  in  Athens  ther  be  no  chaunglyngs  : 
when  of  olde  it  was  fayd  to  a  Lacedemonian,  that  all 
the  Grecians  knewe  honeflie,  but  not  one  pradlifed  it 
When  Panthanea  wer  celebrated  at  Athens,  an  olde 
man  gooing  to  take  a  place  was  mockingly  reie&ed, 
at  the  laft  comming  among  the  Lacedemonians,  all  the 
youth  gaue  him  place,  which  the  Athenians  liked 
wel  off,  then  one  of  the  Spartans  cryed  out :  Verily 
the  Athenians  know  what  fhould  be  done,  but  they 
neuer  doe  it. 

When  one  of  the  Lacedemonians  had  ben  for  a 
certeine  time  in  Athens,  feeing  nothing  but  dauncing, 
dicing,  banquetting,  furfetting,  and  licentious  be- 
hauiour,  retourning  home,  he  was  aiked  how  all 
things  ftoode  in  Athens,  to  whom  hee  aunfwered  all 
things  are  honeft  ther,  meaning  that  the  Athenians 
accornpted  all  things  good,  and  nothing  badde. 

How  fuch  abufes  mould  or  might  be  redreffed  in  al 
Vniueriities  efpeciaily  in  Athens,  if  I  wereoiMafcioviait 
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to  commaund,  it  fhould  foone  lie  feene,  or  of  credite 
to  perfwade  thofe  yat  haue  the  dealings  with,  them,  it 
fhould  foone  be  fhowne. 

And  vntill  I  fee  better  reformation  in  Athens,  my 
young  Ep/ueius  mall  not  be  nourtured  in  Athens,  I 
haue  fpoken  all  this,  that  you  Gentlemen  might  fee 
how  the  Philofophers  in  Athens  pratfiie  nothing  leffe 
then  Philofophie,  what  fcholler  is  he  that  is  fo  zealous 
at  his  booke  as  Chrifippus,  who  had  not  his  mayd 
Meliffa  thruft  meate  in  his  mouth,  had  perifhed  with 
famine,  beeing  alwaye  ftudying  ?  Who  fo  watchfull  as 
Arijlotk,  who  going  to  bed  would  haue  a  bal  of  brafle 
in  his  hande,  that  if  hee  fhoulde  bee  taken  in  a  (lumber 
it  might  fall  and  awake  him  ?  No,  no,  the  times  are 
chaunged  as  Quid  faith,  and  we  are  chaunged  in  the 
times,  let  vs  endeauour  euery  one  to  amend  one,  and 
we  thall  all  foone  be  amended,  let  vs  giue  no  occafion 
of  Teproch  and  we  fhall  more  eafely  beaxe  the  burden 
of  falfe  reportes,  and  as  wee  fee  by  learning  what  we 
fhould  doe,  fo  lette  vs  doe  as  we  leame,  then  fhall 
Athens  flourifh,  then  fhal  the  fludents  be  had  in  great 
reputacion,  then  fhall  learning  haue  his  hire,  and  euery 
good  fcholler  his  hope.  But  retunie  we  once  againe 
to  Philo. 

Ther  is  amongft  men  a  trifold  kinde  of  life,  Aftiue, 
which  is  about  ciuill  function  and  admini  fixation  of 
the  common  weale.  Speculatiue,  which  is  continuall 
meditation  and  ftudie.  The  thirde  a  lyfe  ledde,  moft 
commonly  a  lewde  lyfe,  an  idle  and  vaine  life,  the  life 
that  the  Epicures  accompt  their  whole  fehcitie,  a 
voluptuous  lyfe  replenifhed  with  all  kinde  of  vanitie, 
if  this  actiue  life  be  without  philofophie,  it  is  an  idle 
life,  or  at  the  leaft  a  life  euill  imployed  which  is  worfe ; 
if  the  contemplatiue  lyfe  be  feperated  from  the  Acliue, 
it  is  moft  vnprofitable. 

I  woulde  therefore  haue  my  youth,  fo  to  beflowe  his 
ftudie,  as  he  may  be  both  exercifed  in  the  common 
weale  to  common  profite,  and  well  employed  priuately 
for  his  owne  perfe&ion,  fo  as  by  his  ftudie  the  rule 
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he  fhal  beare  may  be  directed,  and  by  his  gouemment 
his  ftudie  may  be  increafed :  in  this  manner  did 
Pericles  deaie  in  ciuill  affaires,  after  this  fort  did 
Architas  [thej  Taradine,  Dion  the  Syratuftan,  the 
Tkeban  Epundmndas  gouerne  their  cities. 

For  the  exercife  of  the  body  it  is  neceffary  alfo 
fomwhat  be  added,  that  is,  that  the  child  mould  be  at 
fuch  times,  permitted  to  recreate  himfelfe,  when  his 
minde  is  ouercome  with  fludye,  kail  dullyng  himfelfe 
with  ouermuch  Induilrie  he  become  vnritte  afterwarde 
to  conceiue  redily,  befides  this,  it  wil  caufe  an  apt 
compofition  and  yat  natura!  ftrength  yat  it  before 
reteined.  A  good  compofition  of  the  body,  layeth  a 
good  foundation  of  olde  age,  for  as  in  the  fayre  Summer 
wee  prepare  [repaire]  all  thinges  neceffarye  for  the  colde 
winter,  fo  good  manners  in  youth  and  lawful  exercifes 
be  as  it  were  victualls  and  nourifhments  for  age,  yet 
are  their  labours  and  paftimes  fo  to  be  tempered,  that 
they  weaken  not  their  bodyes  more  by  play,  then 
otherwife  they  fhould  haue  done  by  ftudie,  and  fo  to 
be  vfed  that  they  addict  not  themfelues  more  to  ye 
exercife  of  the  limmes  then  the  following  of  learninge  : 
the  greatefl  enimyes  to  difcipline,  as  Plato  recompteth, 
are  labours  and  fleepe.  It  is  alfo  requifite  that  he 
be  expert  in  tnarcyall  affayres,  in  fhootingc,  in  dartinge, 
that  hee  hauke  and  hunte  for  his  honeit  paftime  and 
recreation,  and  if  after  thefe  paftimes  hee  mail  feeme 
fecure,  nothing  regardinge  his  bookes,  I  woulde  not 
haue  him  fcourged  with  ftripes,  but  threatened  with 
wordes,  not  dulled  with  blowes,  lyke  feruaunts,  the 
which  the  more  they  are  beaten  the  better  they  beare 
it,  and  the  leffe  they  care  for  it,  for  children  of  good 
difpofition  are  either  incited  by  praife  to  goe  forward, 
or  fhamed  by  difprayfe  to  commit  the  like  offence ; 
thofe  of  obflinate  and  blockifh  behauiour,  are  neither 
with  wordes  to  be  perfwaded,  neither  with  ftripes  to 
bee  corrected.  They  muft  nowe  be  taunted  with 
lharpe  rebukes,  (taught  wayes  admonifhed  with  fayre 
wordes,  now  thieatned  a  payment,  by  and  by  piQTO.\&.ci. 
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a  reward,  and  dealt  withal  as  nurffes  do  with  the  [their  'j 
bahes,whom  after  they  haue  made  to  cry  they  prefer  the 
teate,  but  diligent  heede  muil  be  taken  that  he  be  not 
praifed  aboue  meafure,  lead  (landing  too  much  in  his 
own  conceit,  he  become  alfo  obflinate  in  his  owne 
opinions.  I  haue  knowne  many  fathers  whofe  great 
loue  towards  their  fonnes  hath  ben  the  caufe  in  time 
that  they  loued  them  not,  for  when  they  fee  a  fliarpe 
wit  in  their  fonne  to  concelue,  for  the  defire  they  haue 
that  he  ihould  outrunne  his  fellowes,  they  loaden  hira 
with  continual  exercife,  which  is  the  onely  caufe  that 
he  finketh  vnder  his  burden,  and  giueth  ouer  in  the 
plaine  fielde.  Plantes  are  nourifhed  with  little  raine, 
yet  drowned  with  much :  euen  fo  the  mind  with 
indifferent  labour  waxeth  more  perfect,  with  [ouer-] 
much  ftudye  it  is  made  fruitleffe.  We  mufl  conftder 
that  all  our  life  is  deuided  into  remiflion  and  ftudy. 

As  there  is  watchinge,  fo  is  there  fleepe  :  as  there  ii 
warre,  fo  is  there  peace  :  as  there  is  winter,  fo  is  there 
Summer:  as  there  be  many  working  dayes,  fo  is  there 
alfo  many  holy-dayes :  and  if  I  may  fpeak  al  in  one 
worde,  eafe  is  the  fauce  of  labour,  which  is  plainly  to 
be  feene,  not  onely  in  lyuing  thinges,  but  alfo  in 
thinges  without  life.  Wee  vnbend  the  bowe  that  wee 
maye  the  better  bend  him,  we  vnloofe  the  Harpe,  that 
we  may  the  fooner  tune  him,  the  body  is  kept  in 
health  as  well  with  failing  as  eating,  the  minde  healed 
with  eafe,  as  wel  as  with  labour :  thofe  parents  are  in 
mind  to  be  mifliked  which  commit  the  whole  care  of 
theyr  childe  to  the  cuftodye  of  a  hyrelinge,  neither 
allonge  neither  knowing  howe  their  children  profite  in 
learning.  For  if  the  father  were  defirous  to  examine 
his  fonne  in  that  which  he  hath  learned,  the  mafler 
would  be  more  careful!  what  he  did  teach.  But  feeing 
the  father  careleffe  what  they  learne,  he  is  alfo  fecure 
what  he  teacheth:  that  notable  faying  of  the  horfe- 
keeper  may  [be]  here  bee*  applyed,  which  iaid,  nothing 
did  fo  fatte  the  horfe  as  the  eye  of  the  king.  More- 
ouerl  would  haue  the  memorye  of  children  continually 
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to  be  exercyfed,  which  is  the  greateit  furtheraunce  to 
learninge  that  can  be. 

For  this  caufe  they  fayned  in  their  olde  fables, 
memory  to  be  the  mother  of  perfection.  Children 
are  to  be  chaflifed  if  they  fhal  vfe  any  filthy  or 
vnfeemely  talk,  for  as  Dcmocrates  faith,  the  worde  is 
the  fhadowe  of  the  worlce :  they  mull  be  curteous  in 
their  behauiour,  lowly  in  their  fpeach,  not  difdayning 
their  cockmates  or  refraining  their  company:  they 
muil  not  line  wantonly,  neither  fpeake  impudently, 
neither  angry  without  caufe,  neither  quarellous  without 
colour.  A  young  man  beeing  pemerfe  in  nature  and 
proud  in  words  and  manners,  gaue  Socrates  a  fpume, 
who  being  moued  by  his  fellowes  to  giue  him  an  other, 
iHayde  Socrates  an  Affehad  kycked  mee,  would  you  alfo 
haue  mee  to  kick  him  againe,  the  greateil  wifedome  in 
Socrates  in  compreffing  [fuppreffing]  his  anger  is  worthy 
great  commendation.  Architas  \ye\Tarentine, returning 
from  war  and  finding  his  ground  ouergrowea  with 
weeds,  and  turned  vp  with  Mowles,  fent  for  his 
farmour,  vnto  whome  hee  fayde,  if  I  were  not  angry 
I  would  make  thee  repent  thy  ill  hufbandry.  Etafo 
hauing  a  feruaunt  whofe  bliife  was  in  filling  of  his 
belly,  feeing  him  on  a  time  idle  and  vnhoneft  in  be- 
hauiour, faid,  out  of  my  fight,  for  I  am  incenfed  with 
anger. 

Although  thefe  enfamples  [examples]  be  hard  to  imi- 
tate, yet  fliould  euery  man  do  his  endeuour  to  repreffe 
that  hot  and  heady  humor  which  he  is  by  nature  fubieft 
vnto.  To  be  filent  and  difcreete  in  companye,  though 
many  thinke  it  a  thing  of  no  great  wayght  or  import- 
aunce,  yet  is  it  moft  requifite  for  a  young  man  and  mod 
neceffary  for  my  Ephabus.  It  neuer  hath  bene  hurt- 
full  to  any  to  holde  his  peace,  to  fpeake,  damage  to 
many :  what  fo  is  kept  in  filence  is  hufht,  but  whatfo- 
euer  is  babied  out,  cannot  againe  be  recalled.  We 
may  fee  the  cunning  and  curious  work  of  Nature, 
which  hath  barred  and  hedged  nothing  in  fo  flronglj 
as  the  tongue,  with  two  rowes  of  teeth,  and  th.«ew\\' 
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twolip5,befid[e]sfhe  hath  placed  it  farre  from  the  heart, 
that  it  fhoulde  not  vtter  that  which  the  heart  had 
conceiued,  this  alio  Ihoulde  caufe  vs  to  be  filent, 
feeinge  thofe  that  vfe  mucli  talke,  though  they  fpeake 
truely  are  neuer  beleeued.  Wyne  therefore  is  to  be 
refrained,  which  is  termed  to  be  the  glaffe  of  the 
minde,  and  it  is  an  old  Prouerbe,  Whatfoeuer  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  fober  man,  is  in  the  mouth  of  the 
drunckarde.  Bias  holdinge  his  tongue  at  a  feafl.,  was 
tearmed  there  of  a  tatler  to  be  a  foole,  who  faid,  is 
there  any  wife  man  that  can  hold  his  tongue  amidil 
the  wine  ?  vnto  whom  Bias  anfwered,  there  is  no  foole 
that  can.  _ 

A  certeine  Gentleman  heere  in  Athens,  inuited  the 
Kings  Legats  to  a  coflly  and  fumptuous  feaft,  wher 
alfo  he  affembled  many  Philofophers,  and  talking  of 
diuers  matters,  both  of  the  common  weale  and  learn- 
ing, onely  Zeno  faid  nothing.  Then  the  ambaffadors 
faid,  what  fhall  we  fhewe  of  thee  O  Zeno  to  the  king. 
Nothing  aunfwered  he,  but  that  there  is  an  olde  man 
in  Athens  that  amiddeft  the  pottes  could  hold  his 
peace.  Anacharfis  fupping  with  Solon,  was  founde  a 
fleepe,  hauing  his  right  hande  before  his  mouth,  his 
left  vpon  his  priuities,  wherby  was  noted  that  ye 
tongue  fhould  bee  rayned  with  the  ilrongefl  brydle. 
Zeno  bicaufe  hee  woulde  not  be  enforced  to  reueale 
any  thing  againit  his  will  by  torments,  bit  of  his 
tongue  and  fpit  it  in  the  face  of  the  tyrant 

Nowe  when  children  ihall  by  wifdome  and  vfe 
refrayne  from  ouer-much  tatling,  let  them  alfo  be 
admoniihed  that  when  they  fhall  fpeake,  they  fpeake 
nothing  but  truth  :  to  lye  is  a  vice  moil  deteftable, 
not  to  be  fuffered  in  a  flaue,  much  leffe  in  a  fonne. 
But  the  greateft  thing  is  yet  behinde,  whether  that 
thofe  are  to  bee  admytted  as  cockemates  with  children 
whiche  loue  them  entirely,  or  whether  they  be  to  be 
banifhed  from  them. 

When  as  I  fee  many  fathers  more  cruell  to  their 
children   then  careful!  of  them,  which  thinkc  it  not 
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neceffaiye  to  haue  thofe  about  them,  that  mod  tender 
them,  then  I  am  halfe  as  it  were  in  a  doubte  to  giue 
counfayle.  But  when  I  call  to  my  remembraunce, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ef chines,  Smbetes,  and  all 
thofe  that  fo  much  commend  the  loue  of  men,  which 
haue  alfo  brought  vp  many  to  great  rule,  reafon,  and 
pietie,  then  I  am  encouraged  to  imitate  thofe  whofe 
excellenciedothwarrantrnypreceptstobeperfec"l[true]. 
If  any  mall  loue  the  childe  for  his  comely  coun- 
tenaunce,  him  would  I  haue  to  be  baniflied  as  a  moll 
daungerous  and  infectious  bead,  if  he  mail  loue  him 
for  his  fathers  fake  or  for  his  own  good  qualities,  him 
would  I  haue  to  be  with  him  alwayes,  as  fuperuifour  of 
his  manners  :  fuch  hath  it  bene  in  times  pad,  the  loue 
of  one  Athenian  to  the  Other,  and  of  one  Lacedemonian 
to  the  other. 

But  hauing  laide  almoil  fufficient  for  the  education 
of  a  childe,  I  wil  fpeake  two  words,  how  he  mould  be 
trayned  when  he  groweth  in  yeares.  I  cannot  but 
miilyke  the  Nature  of  diners  Parents  which  appoynt 
ouerfeers  and  tutors  for  their  children  in  their  tender 
age,  and  fuffer  them  when  they  come  to  be  young 
men,  to  haue  the  bridle  in  their  owne  hande,  knowing 
not  that  age  requireth  rather  a  harde  fnaffle,  then  a 
pleafaunt  bit,  and  is  fooner  allured  to  wickednes  then 
child  ehoode. 

Who  knoweth  not  the  efcapes  of  children,  as  they 
are  fmal  fo  they  are  foone  amended  ?  either  with 
threats  they  are  to  be  remedied,  or  with  faire  promifes 
to  bee  rewarded.  But  the  finnes  and  faults  of  young 
men  are  almod  or  altogether  intolerable,  which  giue 
themfelues  to  be  delicate  in  their  dyet,  prodigall  in 
their  expence,  vfing  dicing,  dauncing,  dronkennes, 
deflowring  of  virgins,  abufing  wiues,  committing  adul- 
teries, and  accounting  al  things  honed,  that  are  mod 
detedable.  Heere  therefore  mud  be  vfed  a  due 
regarde  that  their  lud  may  be  repreffed,  their  ryot 
abated,  their  courage  cooled :  for  harde  it  is  to  fee  a 
young  man  to  be  Mader  of  himMie,  ^ftweYi  leAicS* 
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himfelfe  as  it  were  a  bond  Gaue  to  fonde  and  ouerlafhing 
affections.  Wife  Parents  ought  to  take  good  heede, 
efpecialty  at  this  time,  yat  they  frame  their  fonnes  to 
modeftie,  either  by  threats  or  by  rewards,  either  by  faire 
promifes  or  feuere  pradtifes,  either  fhewing  the  miferies 
of  thofe  that  haue  ben  otiercome  with  wildneffe,  or  ye 
happineife  of  them  that  haue  conteined  [contented] 
themfelues,  within  the  bandes  of  reafon  :  thefe  two  are 
as  it  wer  the  enfignes  of  vertue,  the  hope  of  honour, 
the  feare  of  punifhment.  But  chiefly  parents  mufl 
caufe  their  youths  to  abandon  the  focietie  of  thofe 
which  are  noted  of  euill  liuing  and  lewde  behauiour, 
which  Pi/kagoras  feemed  fomwhat  obfcurely  to  note  in 
thefe  his  fayings. 

Firft,  that  one  fliould  abftein  from  the  tall  of  thofe 
things  that  haue  blacke  tayles :  That  is  we  muft  not 
vfe  the  company  of  thofe  whofe  corrupt  manners  doe 
as  it  were  make  their  lyfe  blacke.  Not  to  goe  aboue 
the  ballaunce,  that  is  to  reuerence  Iuftice,  neither  for 
feare  or  flatterie  to  leane  vnto  any  one  partially. 
Not  to  lye  in  idleneffe,  that  is,  that  floth  fhouide  be 
abhorred.  That  we  fliould  not  fhake  euery  man  by 
ye  hand  :  That  is,  we  fliould  not  contract  friendfliippe 
with  all.  Not  to  weare  a  ftraight  ring :  that  is,  that 
we  fhouide  leade  our  lyfe,fo  as  wee  need e  not  to  fetter 
it  with  chaynes.  Not  to  bring  fire  to  a  flaughter: 
that  is,  we  muft  not  prouoke  any  that  is  furious  with 
words.  Not  to  eate  our  heartes  :  that  is,  that  wee 
fhouide  not  vexe  our  felues  with  thoughts,  confume  our 
bodies  with  fighes,  with  fobs,  or  with  care  to  pine  our 
carcaffes.  To  abfteine  from  beanes,  that  is,  not  to 
meddle  in  ciuile  affaires  or  bufineffe  of  the  common 
weale,  for  in  the  old  times  the  election  of  Magiftrates 
was  made  by  the  pullyng  of  beanes.  Not  to  put 
our  meat  in  Scapio;  that  is,  we  fliould  not  fpeake  of 
manners  or  vertue,  to  thofe  whofe  mindes  are  [be]  in- 
fected with  vice. 

Not  to  retire  when  we  are  come  to  the  ende  of 
out  race;  that  is,  when  we  are  at  the  poynt  of  death 
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vet  (hould  not  be  opprefled  with  griefe,  but  willingly 
yeeld  to  Nature.  But  I  will  retourne  to  my  former 
precepts :  that  is,  that  young  men  fhoulde  be  kept 
from  the  company  of  thofe  that  are  wicked,  efpecially 
from  the  fight  of  ye  flatterer.  For  I  fey  now  as  I 
haue  often  times  before  fayde,  that  there  is  no  kinde 
of  beaft  fo  noyfome  as  the  flatterer,  nothing  that  will 
fooner  confume  both  the  fonne  and  the  father  and  all 
h  on  eft  friendes. 

When  the  Father  exhorteth  the  fonne  to  fobrietie,  the 
flatterer  prouoketh  him  to  Wine :  when  the  Father 
weaneth  [wameth]  them  to  continencie,  the  flatterer  al- 
lureth  them  [him]  to  luft :  when  the  Father  admonifheth 
them  to  thrifte,  the  flatterer  haleth  them  to  prodigaly- 
tie,  when  the  Father  incourageth  them  to  labour,  the 
flatterer  layeth  a  cufhion  vnder  his  elbowe,  to  fleepe, 
bidding  them  [him]  to  eate,  drinke,  and  to  be  merry,  for 
that  the  lyfe  of  man  is  foone  gone,  and  but  as  a  Ihort 
fhaddowe,  and  feeing  that  we  haue  but  a  while  tolyue, 
who  woulde  lyue  [doe]  lyke  a  feruant  ?  They  faye  that 
now  their  fathers  be  olde,  and  doate  through  age  like 
Saturn  its. 

Heeroff  it  commeth  that  young  men  giuing  not 
only  attentiue  eare  but  ready  coyne  to  flatterers,  fall 
into  fuch  miffortune  :  heereoff  it  proceedeth  that  they 
haunt  the  ftewes,  mary  before  they  be  wife,  and  dye 
before  they  thriue.  Thefe  be  the  beaftes  which  Hue 
by  the  trenchers  of  young  GenUemen,  and  confume 
the  treafures  of  their  reuenewes,  thefe  be  they  that 
footh  young  youths  in  al  their  fayings,  that  vphold 
them  in  al  their  doings,  with  a  yea,  or  a  nay,  thefe  be 
they  that  are  at  euery  becke,  at  euery  nod,  freemen  by 
fortune,  flaues  by  free  wi!L 

Wherfore  if  ther  be  any  Fathers  that  would  haue 
his  children  nurtured  and  brought  vp  in  honeilie,  let 
him  expell  thefe  Panthers  which  haue  a  fweete  fmel, 
but  a  deuouring  minde  :  yet  would  I  not  haue  parents 
altogether  precife,  or  too  feuere  in  correction,  but  lette 
them  with   mildenefie    forgiue    light    offences^  at 
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remember  that  they  themfelues  haue  ben  young : 
ye  Phifirion  by  minglyng  bitter  poyfons  with  fweete 
lyquor,  bringetli  health  to  the  body,  fo  the  father  with 
fliarpe  rebukes,  fefoned  with  louing  lookes  caufeth  a 
redreffe  and  araendement  in  his  childe.  But  if  the 
Father  bee  throughly  angry  vppon  good  occafion,  let 
him  not  continue  his  rage,  for  I  had  rather  he  (hould 
be  foone  angry  then  hard  to  be  pleafed,  for  when  the 
fonne  fhail  perceiue  that  the  Father  hath  conceiued 
rather  a  hate  then  a  heat  agaynft  him,  hee  becommeth 
defperate,  neither  regarding  his  fathers  ire,  neither  hit 
owne  duetie. 

Some  lyght  faults  lette  them  diffemble  as  though 
they  knew  them  not,  and  feeing  them  let  them  not 
feeme  to  fee  them,  and  hearing  them,  lette  them  not 
feeme  to  heare.  We  can  eafely  forget  ye  offences  ot 
our  friendes  be  they  neuer  fo  great,  and  fliall  wee  not 
forgiue  the  efcapes  of  our  children  be  they  neuer  fo 
fmall  ?  Wee  beare  oftentimes  with  our  feruaunts,  and 
lhal  we  not  fometimes  with  our  fonnes ;  the  fairefl 
Iennet  is  ruled  as  well  with  the  wande  as  with  the 
fpurre,  the  wildeft  child  is  as  foone  corrected  with  a 
word  as  with  a  weapon.  If  thy  fonne  be  fo  flubbume 
obflinately  to  rebel  againfl.  thee,  or  fo  wilful  to  per- 
feuer  in  his  wickednefle,  yat  neither  for  ieare  of 
punilhment,  neither  for  hope  oi  reward,  he  is  any  way 
to  be  reclaymed,  then  feeke  out  fome  manage  fit  for 
his  degree,  which  is  the  furefl.  bond  of  youth,  and  the 
ftrongeil  chayne  to  fetter  affections  yat  can  be  found. 
Yet  let  his  wife  be  fuch  a  one  as  is  neither  much  more 
noble  in  birth  or  far  more  richer  in  good3,  but 
according  to  the  wife  laying ;  choofe  one  euery  way, 
as  neere  as  may  be  equal  in  both  :  for  they  that  do 
defire  great  dowryes  do  rather  maty  themfelues  to  the 
wealth  then  to  their  wife.  But  to  returne  to  the 
matter,  it  is  moil  requifite  that  fathers  both  by  their 
difcreete  counfayle,  and  alfo  their  honeft.  conuerfation, 
be  an  example  of  imitation  to  their  children,  yat  they 
Icing  in  their  parents,  as  it  were  in  a  glafle,  the  per- 
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fection  of  manners,  they  may  be  encouraged  by  their 
vpright  lining  to  practife  the  like  pietie.  For  if  a 
father  rebuke  his  child  of  {wearing,  and  he  himfelfe  a 
hlafphemor,  doth  he  riot  fee  that  in  detecting  his  fons 
vice,  hee  alfo  noteth  his  owne  ?  If  the  father  counfaile 
the  (bone  to  refrayne  wine  as  mod  vnwholfome,  and 
drinke  himfelfe  immoderately,  doth  hee  not  as  well 
reproue  his  owne  folly,  as  rebuke  his  fonnes?  Age 
alway  ought  to  be  a  myrrour  for  youth,  for  where  olde 
age  is  impudent,  there  certeinly  youth  muft  needes  be 
fhamelefTe,  where  the  aged  haue  no  refpect  of  their 
honorable  and  gray  haires,  there  the  young  gallants 
haue  littie  regard  of  their  honeft  behauiour :  and  in 
one  worde  to  conclude  al,  wher  age  is  pall  grauity 
ther  youth  is  paft  grace.  The  fum  of  al  wherwith  I 
would  haue  my  Ephabus  endued,  and  how  I  would 
haue  him  inftructed,  ihal  briefly  appeare  in  this 
following.  Firil,  that  he  be  of  honeft  parents,  nurfed 
of  his  mother,  brought  vp  in  fuch  a  place  as  is 
incorrupt,  both  for  the  ayre  and  manners  with  fuch  a 
perfon  as  is  vndefiled,  of  great  zeale,  of  profound 
knowledge,  of  abfolute  perfection,  yat  be  inftructed  in 
Pliilofophy,  whereby  he  may  atteine  learning,  and 
haue  in  al  fciences  a  fmacke,  whereby  lie  may  readily 
difpute  of  any  thing.  That  his  body  be  kept  in  his 
pure  ftrength  by  honeft  exerdfe,  his  wit  and  memory 
by  diligent  fludy. } 

That  he  abandon  al  allurements  of  vice,  and  con- 
tinually encline  to  vertue,  which  if  it  lhall  as  it  may 
come  to  paffe,  then  do  I  hope  that  if  euer  Platoes 
common  weale  fhal  flourifh,  that  my  Ep/ite&us  lhall 
bee  a  citizen,  yat  if  Arijlotle  fined  any  happy  man  it 
ml  be  my  childe,  if  Tully  confeffe  any  to  be  an 
abfolute  Orator,  it  will  be  my  young  youth,  I  am 
heere  therefore  gentlemen  to  exhort  you,  that  with  all 
induflry  you  apply  your  minds  to  the  ftudy  of 
Philofophy,  that  as  you  profefle  your  felues  fludents, 
fo  you  may  be  fludents,  that  as  you  difdaine  not  the 
name  of  a  fcholler,  fo  you  wil  not  be  found  voyd  of 
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the  duety  of  fchollers,  let  not  your  mindes  be  caryed 
away  with  vaine  delights,  as  with  trauailing  into  faire 
and  ftraunge  countries  wher  you  thai  fee  more  wicked- 
neffe  then  leam  vertue  and  wit  Neither  with  coftly 
attyre  of  the  newe  cut,  the  Dutch  hat,  the  French  hofe, 
the  Spanijh  rapier,  ye  Italian  hilt,  and  I  know  not 
what? 

Caft  not  your  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  women,  lead 
ye  cafl  away  your  hearts  with  folly,  let  not  that  fond 
loue,  wherewith  youth  fatteth  himfelfe  as  fatte  as  a 
foole  infect  you,  for  as  a  finewe  being  cut  though  it  be 
healed,  there  wil  alwayes  remaine  a  fcarre,  or  as  fine 
lynnen  ftayned  with  blacke  ynke,  though  it  bee 
warned  neuer  fo  often,  will  haue  an  yron  Mowle :  fo 
the  minde  once  mangled  or  mayroed  with  loue, 
though  it  be  neuer  fo  well  cured  with  reafon,  or 
cooled  by  wifedome,  yet  there  wil  appeare  a  fcarre, 
by  the  which  one  may  geffe  the  minde  hath  ben 
perced,  and  a  blemmifh  whereby  one  may  iudge  the 
heart  hath  ben  flayned. 

Refraine  from  dicing,  which  was  the  onely  caufe 
that  Pyreus  was  flriken  to  the  heart,  and  from  daurt- 
cing  which  was  the  meanes  that  loft  John  Baptijh 
heade :  I  am  not  he  that  will  difallowe  honeft  recrea- 
tion, although  I  deteft  the  abufes,  I  fpeake  boldely 
vnto  you  bicaufe  I  my  felfe  know  you :  what  Athens 
hath  ben,  what  Athens  is,  what  Athens  flial  be,  I  can 
geffe.  Let  not  euery  Inne  and  Alehoufe  in  Athens  be 
as  it  were  your  chamber,  frequent  not  thofe  ordinary 
tables  wher  either  for  the  defire  of  delicate  cates,  or 
the  meetinge  of  youthfull  companions,  yee  both  fpend 
your  money  vainely  and  your  time  idly,  imitate  him 
in  life  whom  ye  [you  feeme  to]  honour  for  his  learning. 
Arijlotlc  who  was  neuer  feene  in  the  company  of  thofe 
that  idly  bellowed  their  time. 

There  is  nothing  more  fwifter  then  time,  nothing 
more  fweeter:  wee  haue  not  as  Seneca  faith  little  time 
to  liue,  but  we  leefe  muche,  neither  haue  we  a  fhort 
life  by  Nature,  but  we  make  it  fhorter  by  naughtyneffe, 
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our  life  is  long  if  we  know  how  to  vfe  it  Follow 
Appdles  that  cunning  and  wife  Painter,  which  would 
lette  no  day  paffe  ouer  his  head,  without  a  lyne,  with- 
out fome  labour.  It  was  pretely  fayde  of  Hefiodas, 
lette  vs  endeauour  by  reafon  to  excell  beaftes,  feeinge 
beafts  by  nature  excell  men,  although  ftrick[t]ely  taken 
it  be  not  fo,  for  that  man  is  endewed  with  a  foule,  yet 
taken  touching  their  perfection  of  fences  in  their  kind 
it  is  moil  certeine.  Doth  not  the  Lyon  for  flrength, 
the  Turtle  for  loue,  the  Ante  for  labour  excell  man? 
Doth  not  the  Eagle  fee  cleererj  the  Vulter  fmel  better, 
the  Mowle  heare  lyghtlyer  ?  Let  vs  therefore  en- 
deauour  to  excell  in  vertue,  feeing  in  qualyties  of  ye 
body  we  are  inferiour  to  beaftes.  And  heere  I  am 
moft  earneftly  to  exhort  you  to  modefty  in  your 
behauiour,  to  duetye  to  your  elders,  to  dylligence  in 
your  fludyes.  I  was  of  late  in  Italy,  where  mine 
eares  gloed,  and  my  heart  was  galled  to  heare  the 
abufes  that  reygne  in  Athens :  I  cannot  tell  whether 
thofe  things  fprang  by  the  lewde  and  lying  lippes  of 
the  ignoraunt,  which  are  alwayes  enimyes  to  learning, 
or  by  the  reports  of  fuch  as  faw  them  and  farrowed  at 
them.  It  was  openly  reported  of  an  olde  man  in 
Maples  that  there  was  more  lightneffe  in  Athens  then 
in  all  Italy,  more  wanton  youths  of  fchollers,  then  in 
all  Europe  befids,  more  Papifts,  more  Atlteijls,  more 
feels,  more  fchi[f]mes,  then  in  all  the  Monarchies  in 
the  world,  which  thinges  although  I  thincke  they  be  not 
true,  yet  can  I  not  but  lament  that  they  fhoulde  be 
deemed  to  be  true,  and  I  feare  me  they  be  not  alto- 
gether falfe,  ther  can  no  great  fmoke  arife,  but  there 
mad  be  fome  fire,  no  great  reporte  without  great  fuf- 
pition.  Frame  therefore  your  lyues  to  fuch  integrities 
your  fludyes  to  atteininge  of  fuch  perfection,  that 
neither  the  might  of  the  ftronge,  neyther  the  mallyce 
of  the  weake,  neither  the  fwifte  reportes  of  the 
ignoraunt  be  able  to  fpotte  you  wyth  difhoneftie,  or 
note  you  of  vngodlyneffe.  The  greateft  harme  that 
you  can  doe  vnto  the  enuious,  is  to  d<ao  -w\V,  "&« 
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greaterl  corafiue  that  you  can  giue  vnto  the  ignoravtnte 
is  to  profper  in  knowledge,  the  greatefl  comforte  that 
you  can  beflowe  on  your  parents  is  to  lyue  well  and 
leame  well,  the  greatefl  commoditie  that  you  can 
yeelde  vnto  your  Countrey,  is  with  wifedome  to  beftowe 
that  talent,  that  by  grace  was  giuen  you. 

And  here  I  cannot  choofe  but  giue  you  that  counfel 
that  an  olde  man  in  Naples  gaue  mee  moll  wifely, 
although  I  had  then  neither  grace  to  followe  it,  neyther 
will  to  giue  eare  to  it,  defiring  you  not  to  reiect  it 
bicaufe  I  did  once  difpife  it  It  was  this  [thus]  as 
I  can  remember  word  for  word.f 

Defcende  into  your  owne  consciences,  confider  with 
your  felues  the  great  difference  between  flaring  and 
ftarke  blynde,  witte  and  wifedome,  loue  and  lull : 
Be  merry  but  with  raodeftie,  be  ibber  but  not  too* 
fullen  :  be  valiaunt,  but  not  too  venterous :  let  your 
attire  be  comely,  but  not  too  coflly  :  your  dyet  whole- 
fome,  but  not  exceffme ;  vfe  paftime  as  the  word 
importeth,  to  pafTe  ye  time  in  honefl  recreation  : 
miftruft  no  man  without  caufe,  neither  be  ye  credulous 
without  proofe :  be  not  lyght  to  follow  euery  mans 
opinion,  neither  obflinate  to  Rand  in  your  owne  con- 
ceipts  :  ferue  God,  feare  God,  loue  God,  and  God  will 
bleffe  you,  as  either  your  hearts  can  wifh,  or  your 
friends  defire. 

This  was  his  graue  and  godly  aduife,  whofe  counfel 
I  would  haue  you  all  to  follow,  frequent  lectures,  vfe 
difputacions  openly,  neglect  not  your  priuate  fiudies, 
let  not  degrees  be  giuen  for  loue  but  for  learning,  not 
for  mony,  but  for  knowledge,  and  bicaufe  you  (hall 
bee  the  better  incouraged  to  follow  my  counfell,  I  wil 
be  as  it  were  an  example  my  felfe,  defiring  you  al  to 
imitate  me. 

Euphues  hauing  ended  his  difcourfe,  and  finifhed 
thofe  precepts  which  he  thought  neceffary  for  the 
inftruc~tion  of  youth,  gaue  his  minde  to  the  continual 
ftudie  of  Philofophie,  infomuch  as  he  became  publique 


Reader  in  the  Vniuerfitie,  with  fuch  commendation  as 
neuer  any  before  him,  in  the  which  he  continued  for 
the  fpace  of  tenne  yeares,  only  fearching  out  the 
fecrets  of  Nature  and  the  hidden  mifteries  of  pbilo- 
fophy,  and  hauing  collected  into  three  volumes  his 
lectures,  thought  for  the  profite  of  young  fchollers  to 
fette  them  foorth  in  print,  which  if  he  had  done,  I 
would  alfo  in  this  his  Anatomic  haue  inferted,  but  he 
altering  his  determination,  fell  into  this  difcourfe 
with  himfelfe. 

Why  Euphues,  art  thou  fo  addicted  to  the  ftudie  of 
the  Heathen  that  thou  haft  forgotten  thy  God  in 
heauen  ?  lhal  thy  wit  be  rather  employed  to  the 
atteining  of  humaine  wifedome  then  diuine  know- 
ledge? Is  Ariflotle  more  deare  to  thee  with  his 
bookes,  then  Chrift  with  his  bloud  ?  What  comfort 
canft  thou  finde  in  Philofophy  for  thy  guiltie  con- 
fcience?  What  hope  of  the  refurrection  ?  What 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpell  ? 

Confider  with  thy  felfe  that  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
yea,  and  a  Gentile,  and  if  thou  neglect  thy  calling 
thou  art  worfe  then  a  lewe.  Mod  miferable  is  the 
eftate  of  thofe  Gentlemen,  which  thinke  it  a  blemmifh 
to  their  aunceftours,  and  a  blot  to  their  owne  gentrie, 
to  read  or  practize  Diuinitie.  They  thinke  it  now 
fufficient  for  their  felicitie  to  ryde  well  vppon  a  great 
horfe,  to  hawke,  to  hunt,  to  haue  a  fmacke  in  Philofo- 
phie,  neither  thinking  of  the  beginning  of  wifedome, 
neither  the  ende,  which  is  Chrift  :  onely  they  accompt 
diuinitie  moft  contemptible,  which  is  and  ought  to  be 
mod  notable.  Without  this  there  is  no  Lawyer  be  he 
neuer  fo  eloquent,  no  Phifition  be  he  neuer  fo  ex- 
celent,  no  Philofopber  bee  hee  neuer  fo  learned,  no 
King,  no  Keyfar,  be  he  neuer  fo  royall  in  birth,  fo 
polytique  in  peace,  fo  expert  in  warre,  fo  valyaunt  in 
prowefle,  but  he  is  to  be  detefted  and  abhorred. 
Farewell  therefore  the  fine  and  filed  phrafes  of  Cicero, 
the  pleafaunt  Eligiies  of  Ovid,  the  depth  and  profound 
knowledge  of  Arijlotk,     Farewell  Rhethoricke,  fare,- 
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well  Philofophie,  farewel  all  learning  which  is  not 
fprong  from  the  bowells  of  the  holy  Bible. 

In  this  learning  Ihal  we  finde  milke  for  the  weake 
and  marrow  for  the  ftrong,  in  this  lhall  we  fee  how 
the  ignoraunt  may  be  inftructed,  the  obftinate  con- 
futed, the  penitent  comforted,  the  wicked  punifhed, 
the  godly  preferued.  Oh  I  would  Gentlemen  would 
fome  times  fequefter  themfelues  from  their  owne 
delights,  and  employ  their  wits  in  fearching  thefe 
heauenly  and  diuine  mideries.  It  is  common  yea 
and  lamentable  to  fee  that  if  a  young  youth,  haue  the 
giftes  of  Nature,  as  a  lharpe  wit,  or  of  Fortune,  as 
fuflicient  wealth  to  mainteine  them,  he  employeth  the 
one,  in  the  vayne  inuentions  of  loue,  the  other  in  the 
vile  brauerie  of  pride  :  the  one  in  the  paffions  of  his 
minde  and  prayfes  of  his  Lady,  the  other  in  furoifhing  of 
his  body  and  furthering  of  his  luff,  Heeroff  it  commeth 
that  fuch  vaine  ditties,  fuch  idle  fonnets,  fuch  enticing 
fongs,  are  fet  foorth  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  and  griefe 
of  the  godly.  I  my  felfe  know  none  fo  ill  as  my  felfe, 
who  in  times  pall  haue  bene  fo  fuperfticioufly  addicted, 
yat  I  thought  no  Heauen  to  ye  Paradife  of  loue,  no 
Angel  to  be  compared  to  my  Lady,  but  as  repentaunce 
hath  caufed  me  to  leaue  and  loath  fuch  vaine  delights, 
fo  wifdome  hath  opened  vnto  me,  the  perfect  gate  to 
elemall  lyfe. 

Betides  this  I  my  felfe  haue  thought  that  in  Diuinitie 
there  could  be  no  eloquence,  which  I  might  imitate, 
no  pleafaunt  inuention  which  I  might  follow,  no 
delycate  phrafe  that  might  delight  me,  but  now  I  fee 
that  in  the  facred  knowledge  of  Gods  will,  the  onely 
eloquence,  the  true  and  perfect  phrafe,  the  teftimonie 
of  faluation  doth  abide,  and  feeing  without  this  all 
learning  is  ignoraunce,  al  wifdome  more  folly,  all  witte 
plaine  bluntnes,  al  Iuftice  iniquitie,  al  eloquence  bar- 
barifme,  al  beautie  deformitie.  I  will  fpend  all  the 
remainder  of  my  life  in  ftudying  the  olde  Teflament, 
wherin  is  prefigured  the  comming  of  my  Sauiour,  and 
tbe  new  teflament,  wherin  my  Chrift  doth  fuller  for 
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my  fmnes,  and  is  crucified  for  my  redemption,  whofe 
bitter  agonyes  fhould  cafl  euery  good  chriilian  into  a 
ffceuering  ague  to  remember  his  anguilb,  whofe 
fweating  of  water  and  bloud  fhould  caufe  euery  deuout 
and  zealous  Catholique  to  fhedde  teares  of  repentaunce, 
in  remembraunce  of  his  torments. 

Euphues  hauing  difcourfed  this  with  himfelfe,  did 
immediately  abandon  all  lyght  company,  all  the  dtf- 
putations  in  fchooles,  all  Philofophie  [Schooles  of  Phi 
lofophie],  and  gaue  himfelfe  to  the  touchftone  of  holi- 
nefle  in  diuinitie,  accompting  all  other  things  as  molt 
vyle  and  contemptible. 


:  Merchant  that  trauaileth  for  gain,  the 
hufbandman  that  toyleth  for  increafe,  ye 
lawier  that  pleadeth  for  gold,  the  crafts 
man  that  feeketh  to  lyue  by  his  labour,  al 
thefe  after  they  haue  fatted  themfelues  with 
hiffieient,  either  take  their  eafe,  or  leffe  payne  then 
they  were  accuflomed.  Mippomanes  ceafed  to  runne 
when  he  had  gotten  the  goale.  Hercules  to  labour, 
when  he  had  obteined  the  victorie.  Mercuric  to  pipe 
when  he  had  cafl  Argus  in  a  number.  Euery  action 
hath  his  ende,  and  then  we  leaue  to  fweat  when  we 
haue  founde  the  fweete.  The  Ant  though  fhe  toyle 
in  Summer,  yet  in  Winter  ftiee  leueth  to  trauaile. 
The  Bee  though  fhe  delight  to  fuck  the  faire  flower, 
yet  is  fhe  at  lafl  cloyed  with  Honny.  The  Spider  that 
weaueth  the  finefl  tlireede  ceafeth  at  the  lafl  when  fhe 
hath  finifhed  hir  webbe.  But  in  the  action  and  fludy 
of  the  mind  (Gentlemen)  it  is  farre  otherwife,  for  hee 
that  tafteth  the  fweet  of  learning  endureth  all  the 
fower  of  labour.  He  that  feeketh  the  depth  of  know- 
ledge :  is  as  it  were  in  a  Laborinth,  in  the  which  ye 
farther  he  goeth,  the  farther  he  is  from  the  end :  or 
like  ye  bird  in  the  limebuih,  which  the  more  (he 
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ftriueth  to  get  out,  ye  fafter  fhe  fticketh  in.  And 
certeinly  it  may  be  laid  of  learning,  as  it  was  fained  of 
NeRar  the  drinke  of  the  Gods,  the  which  the  more  it 
was  dronk,  the  more  it  would  ouerflow  the  brim  of  the 
cup,  neither  is  it  farre  vnlike  the  flone  that  groweth  in 
the  riuer  of  Caria,  the  which  the  more  it  is  cut  the 
more  it  encreafeth.  And  it  fareth  with  him  that 
followeth  it  as  with  him  that  hath  the  dropfie,  who  the 
more  he  drinkcth  the  more  he  thirtieth.  Therefore  in 
my  minde  the  fludent  is  at  leffe  eafe  then  the  Oxe  yat 
draweth,  or  the  Affe  that  caryeth  his  burthen,  who 
neither  at  the  boord  when  others  eate  is  voyd  of 
labour,  neither  in  his  bed  when  others  fleepe  is  without 
[yoyd  of]  meditation.  But  as  in  manuary  craftes  though 
they  be  all  good,  yet  that  is  accompted  moft  noble 
that  is  moft  neceffary,  fo  in  the  actions  and  ftudyes  of 
the  minde,  although  they  be  all  worthy,  yet  that 
deferueth  greatefl  praife  which  bringetfl  greateft  profit 
And  fo  we  commonly  do  make  befl  accompt  of  that 
which  doth  vs  moft  good.  Wee  efteeme  better  of  the 
Phifition  that  miniftreth  the  potion,  then  of  the 
Apothecary  yat  felleth  the  drugs.  How  much  more 
ought  we  with  al  diligence,  iludy,  and  induftry,  [to] 
fpend  our  fhort  pilgrimage  in  the  feeking  out  of  our 
ialuation.  Vaine  is  Philofophy,  vaine  in  Phifick,  vaine 
is  Law,  vaine  is  al  learning  without  yat  tad  of  diuine 
knowledge.  I  was  determined  to  write  notes  of 
philofophy,  which  had  ben  to  feede  you  fat  with  folly, 
yet  yat  I  might  feeme  neither  idle,  neither  you  euil 
imployed,  I  haue  heere  fet  downe  a  briefe  difcourfe 
which  of  late  I  haue  had  with  an  herericke  which  kept 
me  from  idlenes,  and  may  if  you  read  it  deterre  you 
from  herefie.  It  was  with  an  Atkeyft,  a  man  in  my 
opinion  raonflrous,  yet  trainable  to  be  perfwaded.  By 
this  fhal  you  fee  ye  abfurde  dotage  of  him  that 
thinketh  ther  is  no  god,  or  an  vniuffirient  god,  yet 
heere  (hall  you  finde  the  fumme  of  faith  which 
iuftifieth  onelyin  Chrift,  the  weakneffe  of  the  lawe  the 
rtrength  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  knowledge  of  gods 
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L    Heere  fhaJl  ye  finde  hope  if  you  be  in  difpaire, 
imfort  if  ye  be  diilreffed,  if  ye  thirfl  drinke,  meate  if 
:  hungur,  if  ye  feare  Mo/a  who  faith  without  you 
Ifit  the  lawe  you  fhall  perifh.     Beholde  Chrift,  which 
th,  I  haue  ouercommen  the  lawe.     And  yat  in  thefe 
fperate  dayes  wherein  fo  many  feezes  are  fowen,  and 
the  wayning  of  the  world,  wherein  fo  many  falfe  Chrifla 
:  come,  you  might  haue  a  certeintie  of  your  faluati- 
,,  I  meane  to  fet  downe  the  touchflone  whervnto  e- 
uery  one  ought  to  truft,  and  by  the  which  euery 
one  fhoulde  trie  himfelfe,  which  if  you  fol- 
low, I  doubt  not  but  that  as  you  haue 
proued  learned    Philofophere, 
you  will  alfo  proceede 

I  excellent  di nines, 

which  God 
graunt 


r%  EVPHVES  AND 
A  T  H  E  O  S. 
H^--"'#vfl|  3T%£®5.  I  am  gladde  ^/M//« 
that  I  haue  founde  thee  at  leafure, 
partly  yat  we  might  be  merry,  and 
partly  that  I  might  bee  perfwaded 
in  a  thing  that  much  troubled  my 
confcience.  It  is  concerning  God. 
There  be  many  that  are  of  this 
minde,  that  there  is  a  God  whom 
they  tearme  the  creator  of  all  thinges,  a  God  whom 
they  cal  the  fonne,  the  redeemer  of  the  world,  a  God 
whom  they  name  the  holye  Ghofl  the  worker  of  all 
things,  the  comforter,  the  fpirite,  and  yet  are  they  of 
this  opinion  alfo,  that  they  be  but  one  God,  coequal 
in  power,  coetemall,  incomprehenfible,  and  yet  a 
Trinity  in  perfon.  I  for  my  part  although  I  am  not 
fo  credulous  to  beleeue  their  curious  opinions,  yet  am 
I  defirous  to  heare  the  reafons  yat  flioulde  driue  then 
into  fuch  fond  and  franticke  imaginations.  For  as 
knowe  nothing  to  be  fo  abfurde  which  fome  of  the 
Philofophcrs  haue  not  defended,  fo  thinke  I  nothing 
fo  erronious  which  fome  of  our  Catholikes  haue  not 
mainteined.  If  there  were  as  diuers  dreame,  a  God 
that  woulde  reuenge  the  oppreflion  of  the  widdowes 
and  fatherleffe,  that  would  rewarde  the  zeale  of  the 
mercifull,  pitie  the  poore,  and  pardon  the  penitent, 
then  woulde  the  people  either  (land  in  greater  awe,  or 
owe  more  loue  towards  their  God.  I  remember  Tiilfy 
difputing  of  the  nature  of  Gods,  bringeth  Dionifius  as 
a  fcofFer  of  fuch  vaine  and  deuifed  Deities,  who  feeing 
Aefculapius  with  a  long  bearde  of  golde,  and  Appalls 
his  father  beardlefTe,  played  the  Barber  and  ihaued  it 
from  him,  faying,  it  was  not  decent  that  the  fonne 
fhould  haue  a  beard  and  the  father  none.  Seeing  alfo 
lupiler  with  an  ornament  of  golde,  tooke  it  from  him 
idling  thus,  in  Summer  this  aray  is  too  heauy,  in 
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Winter  too  colde,  heere  I  leaue  one  of  wollen  both 
warmer  for  the  cold  and  lyghter  for  die  heate.  He 
comming  alfo  into  the  Temple  wher  certeine  of  the 
eods  with  golden  gifts  ilretched  out  their  hands,  tooke 
them  a!  away,  faying:  Who  will  be  fo  mad  as  to 
refufe  thinges  fo  gently  offered:  Doft  thou  not  fee 
Euphues  what  fmall  accompt  he  made  of  their  gods, 
for  at  the  laft  (ailing  into  his  countrey  with  a  prof- 
perous  winde,  hee  laughing  fayd,  Ioe  fee  you  not  my 
Mailers,  howe  well  the  Gods  reward  our  Sacriledge. 
I  coulde  rehearfe  infinite  opinions  of  excellent  men 
who  in  this  pointe  holde  on  my  fide,  but  efpecially 
Protagoras  [Pithagoras].  And  in  my  judgement,  if 
there  bee  any  God,  it  is  the  worlde  wherein  we  hue, 
that  is  the  onely  God,  what  can  we  beholde  more 
noble  then  the  world,  more  faire,  more  beautiful],  more 
glorious?  what  more  maieilicall  to  the  fight,  or  more 
conflant  in  fubllance  ?  But  this  by  the  way  Euphues, 
I  haue  greater  and  more  forcible  arguments  to  con- 
firme  my  opinion,  and  to  confute  the  errors  of  thofe 
that  imagine  that  there  is  a  God.  But  firft  I  woulde 
gladlye  heare  thee  fliape  an  aunfwere  to  that  which  I 
haue  faid,  for  wel  I  know  yat  thou  art  not  onely  one 
of  thofe  which  beleeue  that  there  is  a  God,  but  of 
them  alfo  which  are  fo  precife  in  honouring  him,  that 
they  bee  fcarce  wife  in  helping  thcmfelues. 

Euphutg.  If  my  hope  (Athens)  were  not  better  to 
conuert  thee,  then  my  happe  was  heere  to  conferre 
with  thee,  my  heart  would  breake  for  griefe,  whiche 
beginneth  frethly  to  bleede  for  forrow,  thou  haft 
firoken  me  into  fuch  a  fheuering  and  cold  terror  at 
the  rehearfinge  of  this  thy  monflrous  opinion,  that  I 
looke  euery  minute  when  the  grounde  fliould  open  to 
fwallow  thee  vp,  and  that  GOD  which  thou  knowefi, 
not,  fhoulde  with  thunder  from  heauen,  ftrike  thee  to 
hell  Was  there  euer  Barbarian  fo  fencelefie,  euer 
mifcreaunt  fo  barbarous,  that  did  not  acknowledge  a 
lining  and  euerlafling/f/wKtf/;?  I  cannot  but  tremble 
at  the  remembraunce  of  hia  Maieftie,  and  doft  Uvq* 
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make  it  a  mockerie  ?  O  imquitie  of  times,  O  c 
tion  of  manners,  O  blafphcmie  againft.  the  heauens. 
The  Heathen  man  faith,  yea  that  Tully  whom  thou 
thy  felfe  alleadgeft,  that  there  is  no  nation  fo  barbarous, 
no  kinde  of  people  fo  fauage,  in  whom  refteth  not  this 
perfwafion  that  there  is  a  God,  and  euen  they  that  in 
other  parts  of  their  lyfe  feeme  verylyttle  to  differ  from 
brute  beads,  doe  continally  keepe  a  certeine  feede  of 
Religion,  fo  throughly  hath  this  common  principle 
pofieffcd  al  mens  mindes,  and  fo  fail  it  ilicketh  in  all 
mens  bowells.  Yea,  Idolatrie  it  felfe  is  fuffictent 
proofe  of  this  perfwafion,  for  we  fee  how  willingly  man 
abafeth  himfelf  to  honour  other  creatures,  to  doe 
homage  to  ilockes,  to  goe  on  pilgrimage  to  Images,  if 
therefore  man  rather  then  he  would  [wil]  haue  no  God, 
doe  worfhip  a  ftone :  how  much  more  art  thou  duller 
then  a  ftone,  which  goeft  againft  the  opinion  of  all 
men. 

Plato  a  Philofopher  would  often  fay,  there  is  one 
whom  we  may  cal  God  omnipotent,  glorious,  immor- 
ta.ll,  vnto  whofe  fimilitude  we  that  creepe  heere  on  the 
earth  haue  our  foules  framed,  what  can  be  faid  more 
of  a  Heathen,  yea,  what  more  of  a  Chriflian  ? 

Arljlotk  when  hee  could  not  finde  out  by  the 
fecrecie  of  Nature,  the  caufe  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  Sea,  cryed  out  with  a  lowd  voyce.  O 
thing  of  things  haue  mercy  vppon  me. 

Cleanthes  alleadged  foure  caufes,  which  might  in- 
duce man  to  acknowledge  a  God,  the  firft  by  the  fore- 
feeing  of  things  to  come,  the  fecond  by  the  infinite 
commodities  which  we  daily  reape,  as  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ayre,  the  fatneffe  of  the  earth,  the 
fruitefulneffe  of  trees,  plants,  and  hearbes,  the  abound- 
aunce  of  all  things  that  maye  either  feme  for  the 
neceffitie  of  many,  or  the  fuperfluitie  of  a  few,  the 
thirde  by  the  terror  that  the  minde  of  man  is  ftroken 
into,  by  lyghtenings,  tliunderings,  tempefls,  hayles, 
fnowe,  earthquakes,  peftilence,  by  the  ilraunge  and 
terrible  fights  which   caufe  vs  to  tremble,   as    tht 
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rayning  of  bloud,  the  fi[e]rie  impreffions  in  the  Element, 
the  ouerflowing  of  floudes  in  the  earth,  the  prodigious 
fhapes  and  vnnaturall  formes  of  men,  of  beaft.es,  of 
birdes,  of  fiihes,  of  all  creatures,  the  appearing  of 
blafmg  Comettes,  which  euer  prognofticate  fome 
flraunge  mutation,  the  fight  of  two  Sunnes  which 
happened  in  the  Confulfhippe  of  Tuditamts  and 
Aquilius,  with  thefe  things  mortall  men  being 
afrighted,  are  inforced  to  acknowledge  an  immortal 
and  omnipotent  god.  The  fourth  by  the  equalytie  in 
mouing  in  the  heuen,  the  courfe  of  the  Sunne,  the 
order  of  the  liars,  the  beautiful  netfe  of  the  Element, 
ye  fight  wheroff  might  fufficiently  induce  vs  to 
beleeue  they  proceede  not  by  chaunce,  by  nature,  or 
deflenie,  but  by  the  eternal  and  diuine  purpofe  of 
fome  omnipotent  Deitie.  Heereoff  it  came  that  when 
the  Philofophers  could  giue  no  reafon  by  Nature,  they 
would  fay  there  is  one  aboue  Nature,  an  other  would 
call  him  the  firft.  mouer,  an  other  the  ayder  of  Nature, 
and  fo  foorth. 

But  why  goe  I  about  in  a  thing  fo  manifeil  to  vfe 
proofes  fo  manifolde.  If  thou  deny  the  truth,  who 
can  proue  it,  if  thou  deny  that  blacke  is  blacke,  who 
can  by  reafon  reproue  thee,  when  thou  oppofeft  thy 
felf  againfl  reafon,  thou  knoweil  that  manifeil  truthes 
are  not  to  be  proued  but  beleeued,  and  that  he  that 
denyeth  the  principles  of  any  Arte,  is  not  to  be  con- 
futed by  arguments,  but  to  be  left  to  his  owne  folly. 
But  I  haue  a  better  opinion  of  thee,  and  therefore  I 
meane  not  to  trifle  with  Philofophy,  but  to  trye  this 
by  the  touchilone  of  the  Scriptures.  Wee  reade  in 
the  fecond  of  Exodus,  that  when  Mofts  defired  of 
God  to  knowe  what  he  flioulde  name  him  to  the 
children  of  Ifrael :  hee  aunfwered  thou  (halt  faye,  I 
am  that  I  am.  Againe,  he  that  is  hath  fent  me  vnto 
you.  The  Lord  euen  your  God,  he  is  God  in  the 
heauen  aboue,  and  in  the  Earth  beneath.  I  am  the 
firft,  and  the  lail  I  am.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is 
none  other  befides  me.     Againe,  I  am  the  Lorde,  and 
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there  is  none  other.  I  haue  created  the  lyght  a 
made  darkeneffe,  making  peace  and  framing  euill 
If  thou  defire  to  vnderftand  what  God  is,  thou  (halt 
heare,  he  is  euen  a  confuming  fire,  the  Lord  [God]  of 
reuenge,  the  God  of  Judgement,  the  lyuing  God,  the 
fearcher  of  the  reynes,  he  that  made  all  things  of 
nothing,  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning,  and  yet 
without  beginning :  the  ende,  and  yet  euerlafling. 
One  at  whofe  breath  the  mountaines  (hall  fhake, 
whofe  feat  is  die  loftie  Cfmrubins,  whofe  foote-ftoole  is 
the  earth,  Inuifible,  yet  feeing  all  things,  a  jealous 
God,  a  louing  God,  miraculous  in  all  points,  in  no 
part  monftrous.  Eefides  this,  thou  fhalt  well  vnder- 
llande  that  hee  is  fuch  a  God  as  will  punifh  him  who- 
foeuer  hee  bee  that  blafphemeth  his  name,  for  holy  is 
the  Lord.  It  is  written,  bring  out  the  blafphemer 
without  the  tents,  and  let  al  thofe  that  heard  him,  iay 
their  hands  vpon  his  head,  and  let  all  the  people 
ftone  him.  He  that  blafphemeth  the  name  of  the 
Lorde,  mail  dye  the  death.  Such  a  jealous  God,  that 
whofoeuer  committed!  Idolatrye  with  ftraunge  GODS, 
hee  will  ftrike  with  terrible  plagues.  Tourne  not  to 
Idolls,  neither  make  Gods  with  handes,  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God.  Thou  flult  make  no  Image  which  the  Lorde 
thy  God  abhorreth.  Thou  (halt  haue  no  new  God, 
neither  worfhippe  any  ftraunge  IdolL  For  all  the 
Gods  of  the  Gentiles  are  diuells. 

My  fons  keepe  your  felues  from  Images,  the  wor- 
fhipping  of  Idolls  is  the  caufe  of  all  euill,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ende.  Curfed  be  that  man  that  en- 
graueth  any  Images,  it  is  an  abhomination  before  the 
Lorde.  They  (hnll  be  confounded  that  worfhip  grauen 
Images,  or  glorie  in  Idolls.  I  will  not  giue  my  glory 
to  an  other  nor  my  praifes  to  grauen  Images. 

If  all  thefe  teftimomes  of  the  Scriptures  can  not 
make  thee  to  acknowledge  a  lyuing  GOD,  harken 
what  they  fay  of  fuch  as  be  altogether  incredulous, 
Kueiy  vnbeleeuer  fhall  dye  in  his  incredulite.  Wo 
be  to  thofe  that  be  loofe  in  heart,  they  beleeue  there  is 
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no  God,  and  therefore  they  fliall  not  be  protected  of 
him.  The  wrath  of  the  Lorde  (hall  kindle  againft  an 
vnbeleeuing  Nation.  If  ye  beleeue  not,  you  (hal  not 
endure.  He  that  beleeueth,  ihall  not  be  dampned. 
He  that  beleeueth  not,  is  iudged  already.  The 
portion  of  the  vnbeleeuers  (hall  be  in  tlie  lake  that 
burnetii  with  fire  and  brimftone,  which  is  the  fecond 
death. 

If  thou  feele  in  thy  felfe  Atheos,  any  (park  of  grace, 
pray  vnto  the  Lord  and  he  will  caufe  it  to  flame,  if 
thou  haue  no  feeling  of  faith,  yet  pray,  and  the  Lord 
wil  giue  aboundaunce,  for  as  he  is  a  terrible  God, 
whofe  voyce  is  lyke  the  milling  of  many  waters,  fo  is 
hee  a  mercifull  God,  whofe  wordes  are  as  foft  as  Oyle. 
Though  he  breath  fire  out  of  his  noftrels  againft 
tinners,  yet  is  he  milde  to  thofe  that  alke  forgiuenefle. 
But  if  thou  be  obftinate,  that  feing  thou  wilt  not  fee, 
and  knowing  thou  wilt  not  acknowledge,  then  (hal  thy 
heart  be  hardened  with  Pharao,  and  grace  (hal  be 
taken  away  from  tliee  with  Saul. 

Thus  faith  the  Lorde,  who  fo  beleeueth  not  (hall 
perifh,  heauen  and  earth  fliall  pane,  but  the  worde  of 
the  Lord  (hall  endure  for  euer. 

Submit  thy  felfe  before  the  throne  of  his  Maiefty, 
and  his  mercy  (hall  faue  thee.  Honour  the  Lorde 
and  it  (hall  be  well  with  thee.  BeQd[e]s  him  feare  no 
ftrange  God.  Honour  the  Lord  with  al  thy  foule. 
Offer  vnto  God  the  facrifice  of  praife.  Be  not  like 
the  Hipocrit[e]s  which  honour  God  with  their  lyppes, 
but  be  fane  from  him  with  their  hearts,  neither  like 
the  foole  which  faith  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God. 

But  if  thou  wilt  (lill  perfeuer  in  thine  obftinacie, 
thine  end  (halbe  worfe  then  thy  beginning,  the  Lord, 
yea  thy  Sauiour,  (hall  come  to  be  thy  Iudge,  when 
thou  ftialt  behold  him  come  in  glory,  with  Millions  of 
Angels  and  Archangels,  when  thou  (halt  fee  him  ap- 
peare  in  tbundringes  and  lyghtmnges  and  flaihinges 
of  Fyre,  when  the  mountaines  (hall  melt,  a.tvd  tiit 
heauens  be  wrapped  vp  lyke  a  faow\c,  Vn.en  a\  Siw 
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earth  (hall  tremble,  with  what  face  wilt  thou  beholde 
his  glory,  that  denyeft  his  Godhead  ?  Howe  cauil 
thou  abide  bis  prefence  that  beieeueft.  not  his  eflence  ? 
What  hope  canfl  thou  haue  to  be  faued  which  diddett 
neuer  acknowledge  any  to  be  thy  Sauiour?  Then 
(hall  it  bee  faide  fvnjto  thee  and  to  all  thofe  of  thy  feet, 
(vnlefle  ye  repent)  Depart  all  ye  workers  of  iniquilie, 
there  (halbe  weeping  and  gnafhing  of  teeth  When  you 
(hall  fee  Abraham,  Ifaac  and  Jacob,  and  all  the 
Prophets  in  the  kingdome  of  God,  and  ye  to  be 
thnift  out :  You  fhall  conceiue  heate  and  bring  foorth 
wood,  your  owne  confeiences  (hall  confumc  you  like 
fire.  Heere  doefl  thou  fee  Atheos  the  threatnings 
againft  vnbeleeuers,  and  the  punifhment  prepared  for 
mifcreants.  What  better  or  founder  proofe  canil 
thou  haue  that  there  is  a  God,  then  thine  owne  con- 
fcience,  which  is  vnto  thee  a  thoufand  witneffes? 
Conftder  with  thy  felfe  that  thy  foule  is  immortall, 
made  to  the  Image  of  the  Abnightye  God  :  be  not 
curious  to  enquire  of  God,  but  carefull  to  beleeue, 
neither  bee  thou  defperate  if  thou  fee  thy  Cunes 
abounde,  but  faitlifuU  to  obteine  mercye,  for  the 
Lorde  will  faue  thee  bicaufe  it  is  his  pleasure.  Search 
therefore  the  Scriptures,  for  they  telLifie  of  him. 

Sthcoa.  Truely  Euphues  you  haue  faide  fomewhat, 
but  you  goc  about  contrarye  to  the  cuftomes  of 
fchooles,  which  mee  thinckes  you  fhould  dilygently 
obferue,  being  a  profelTed  Philofopher:  for  when  I 
demaunde  by  what  reafon  men  are  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge a  God,  you  confirme  it  by  courfe  of  Scripture, 
as  who  fhould  fay  there  were  not  a  relation  betwene 
GOD  and  the  Scripture,  bicaufe  as  the  olde  fathers 
define,  without  Scripture  there  were  no  GOD,  no 
Scripture  without  a  GOD.  Whofoeuer  therefore  deny- 
eth  a  Godhead,  denieth  alfo  the  Scriptures  which 
teftifie  of  him.  This  is  in  my  opinion  abfurdum  per 
abfurdius,  to  proue  one  abfurditie  by  an  other. 
If  thou  cam!  as  fubilantially  by  reafon  proue  t 
*uthoritie  of  Scriptures  to  be  Hue,  aa  thoa  baft  p 
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by  Scriptures  there  is  a  God,  then  will  I  wyllyngly 
with  thee  both  beleue  the  Scriptures,  and  worfhippe 
thy  GOD.  I  haue  heard  that  AnUochus  commaunded 
all  the  copyes  of  the  Teftament  to  be  burnt,  from 

!  whence  therefore  haue  we  thefe  newe  bookes,  I  thinke 
thou  wilt  not  fay  by  reuelation,  therefore  goe  forward. 
EuphutB.  I  haue  read  of  the  milke  of  a  Tygreffe,  that 
the  more  fait  there  is  throwne  into  it,  the  frefheritis, 
and  it  may  be  that  [either]  thou  hall  either*  eaten  of  that 
milke,  or  that  thou  art  the  whelpe  of  that  roonfter,  for 
the  more  reafons  that  are  beate[n]  into  thy  head,  the 
more  vnreafonable  thou  feemell  to  bee,  the  greater  my 
authorities  are,  the  leffer  is  thy  beleefe.  As  touching 
the  authoritie  of  Scriptures  although  there  be  many 
arguments  which  do  proue  yea  and  enforce  the 
wicked  to  confeffe  that  the  Scriptures  came  from  God, 
yet  by  none  other  meane  then  by  the  fecreat  teftimony 
of  the  holy  Gholl  our  heartes  are  truely  perfwaded  that 
it  is  God  which  fpeaketh  in  the  lawe,  in  the  Prophetes, 
in  the  Gofpell,  the  orderly  difpofition  of  the  wifedome 
of  God,  the  doctrine  fauoring  nothing  of  earthlyneffe, 
the  godly  agreement  of  all  partes  among  themfelues, 
and  efpecially  the  bafeneffe  of  contemptible  words 
vttering  the  high  nrifteries  of  the  hauenly  kingedome, 
are  fecond  helpes  to  eftabliih  the  Scriptures. 

Moreouer  the  antiquitie  of  the  Scripture,  wher  as 
the  bookes  of  other  Religions  are  later  then  the  books 
of  Mofes,  which  yet  doth  not  hhnfelfe  inuent  a  newe 
God,  but  fetteth  foorth  to  the  Ifradiies  the  God  of 
their  fathers.  Whereas  Mofes  doth  not  hide  the 
Ihame  of  Leuy  his  father,  nor  the  mourning  of  Aaron 
his  brother,  and  of  Marie  his  After,  nor  doth  aduaunce 
his  owne  children  :  The  fame  are  arguments  that  in 
his  booke  is  nothing  fayned  by  man.  Alfo  the 
myracles  yat  happened  as  well  at  the  publyfhing  of 
the  lawe  as  in  all  the  reft  of  time  are  infallible  proofes 
that  the  fcriptures  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  God. 
Alfo  where  as  Mofes  fpeaking  in  the  perfon  of  lacob^ 
afligneth  gouemement  to  the  Tribe  of   Iuda,  mA 
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where  he  telleth  before  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
whereof  the  one  came  to  pane  foure  hundreth  yeares 
after,  the  other  almofl  two  thoufande  yeares,  thefe  are 
arguments  that  it  is  GOD  himfelfe  that  fpeaketh  in 
the  bookes  of  Mrfes. 

Whereas  Efay  telleth  before  of  the  captiuitie  of  the 
/ewes  and  their  reftoringe  by  Cyrus  (whiche  was 
borne  an  hundreth  yeares  after  the  death  of  Efay) 
and  whereas  Jeremy  before  the  people  were  led  awaye, 
apointeth  their  exile  to  continue  three  fcore  and  ten 
years.  Whereas  Jeremy  and  Esechiel  being  faire 
diftant  in  places  the  one  from  the  other,  do  agree  in 
all  their  fayinges.  Where  Daniel  telleth  of  thinges  to 
come  fixe  hundreth  yeares  after.  Thefe  are  rood 
certeine  prooues  to  eftablifh  the  auclhoritie  of  the 
books  of  the  Prophets,  the  fimplicitie  of  the  fpeach  of 
the  firft  three  Euaungeliils,  conteining  heauenly  mifle- 
ries,  the  praife  of  John,  thundering  from  an  [on]  high 
with  weightie  fentences,  the  heauenly  maieflie  mining 
in  the  wrytings  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  fodayn  calling 
of  Mat 'i 'iew  from  the  receipt  of  cuftome,  the  calling  of 
Peter  and  John  from  their  fifher  boates  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gofpell,  the  conuerfion  and  calling  of  Paul 
being  an  enimy  to  the  ApofUefliip,  are  fignes  of  the 
holy  Ghoil  fpeaking  in  them.  The  confent  of  fo 
many  ages,  of  fo  fundry  nations,  and  of  fo  dyuers 
mindes,  in  embracing  the  Scriptures,  and  the  rare 
godlyneffe  of  fome,  ought  to  eftabliih  the  authoritie 
theroff  amongft  vs.  Alfo  the  bloud  of  fo  many 
Martyrs  which  for  ye  confefllon  theroff  haue  fuffered 
death,  with  a  conftant  and  fober  zeale,  are  vndoubted 
tefti monies  of  the  trueth  and  authoritie  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  myracles  that  Mofes  recounteth  are  fufheient 
to  perfwade  vs  that  God,  yea,  the  God  of  hoafles,  fet 
downe  the  Scriptures.  For  this  that  he  was  caryed  in 
a  cloude  vpp  into  the  mountaine :  that  there  euen 
vntill  the  fortith  day  he  continued  without  the  corn- 
pan/  of  men.     That  in  the  very  publiihing  of  the  law 
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his  face  dyd  fliyne  as  it  were  befette  with  Sunne 
bearoes,  that  lyghteninges  flamed  round  about,  that 
Thunder  and  noyfes  were  each  where  hearde  in  the 
ayre,  that  a  Trompette  fownded  being  not  fownded 
with  any  mouth  of  man.  That  the  entry  of  the 
Tabernacle  by  a  ciowd  fet  betweene  was  kept  from 
the  fight  of  the  people^  that  his  authoritie  was  fo 
miraculoufly  rcuenged  with  the  horrible  definition  of 
Chorak,  Dathan,  and  Abiron,  and  all  that  wicked 
faction,  that  the  Rocke  ftroken  with  a  rod,  did  by 
and  by  poure  forth  a  riuer,  that  at  his  prayer  it  rained 
Manna  from  heauen.  Did  not  God  heerein  commend 
him  from  heauen  as  an  vndoubted  Prophet  ?  Now  as 
touching  the  tyranny  oi  Antwehus,  which  commaunded 
all  the  bookes  to  be  bumed,  herein  Gods  finguler 
prouidence  is  feene,  which  hath  alwaies  kept  his  woord 
both  from  ye  mightie  that  they  could  neuer  extinguifh 
the  fame,  and  from  the  malitious  that  they  could  neuer 
dimini(h  it  Ther  were  diucrs  copyes  which  God  of 
his  great  goodneffe  kept  from  the  bloudy  proclamation 
of  Anliochvs,  and  by  and  by  followed  the  tranflating 
of  them  into  Greek,  that  they  might  be  publilhed  vnto 
the  whole  worlde.  The  Hebrew  tongue  lay  not  onely 
vneileemed  but  almofl  vnknowne,  and  furely  had  it 
not  bene  gods  wil  to  haue  his  religion  prouided  for,  it 
had  altogether  periflied. 

Thou  feed  Athens  how  the  Scriptures  come  from 
the  mouth  of  God,  and  are  written  by  the  finger  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  the  confciences  of  all  the  faithful. 
But  if  thou  be  fo  curious  to  alke  other  queflions,  or  fo 
quarrellotts  to  ilriue  againfl  the  truth,  I  mud  aunfwere 
thee  as  an  an  olde  father  aunfwered  a  young  foole, 
which  needes  woulde  know  what  God  did  before  hee 
made  Heauen,  to  whome  he  faide,  hell,  for  fuch  curious 
inquifitors  of  gods  fecrets,  whofe  wifedome  is  not  to  be 
comprehended,  for  who  is  he  yat  can  meafure  the 
winde,  or  way  the  fire,  or  attain  vnto  the  vnfearchable 
iudgements  of  the  Lorde. 

Befides  this  where  the  holy  Ghofl  hath  ceafei  \A 
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fette  downe,  there  ought  we  to  ceafe  to  enquire,  feeing 
we  haue  the  fufficiencie  of  our  faluation  conteined  in 
holy  Scripture.  It  were  an  abfurditie  in  fchooles,  if 
one  being  vrged  with  a  place  in  Arijlotk  could  rinde 
none  other  fhift  to  auoyde  a  blancke,  then  in  doubting 
whether  AriftotU  fpake  fnch  words  or  no.  Shal  it 
then  be  tollerable  to  deny  the  Scriptures  hauing  no 
other  colour  to  auoyd  an  inconuenience,  but  by  doubt- 
ing whether  they  proceede  from  the  holy  Ghoft  ?  But 
that  .fuch  doubts  arife  among  many  in  our  age,  the 
reafon  is  their  little  faith,  not  the  infufficient  proofe  of 
the  caufe. 

Thou  rnaift  as  well  demaund  how  I  proue  white  to 
be  white,  or  blacke  b[l]acke,  and  why  it  mould  be  called  . 
white  rather  then  greene.  Such  grofle  quefuons  are 
to  be  Bunfwered  with  (lender  reafons,  and  fuch  idle 
heads  fhould  be  fcoffed  with  adle  aunfweres.  He 
that  hath  no  motion  of  god  in  his  minde,  no  feeling 
of  the  fpirite,  no  tafte  of  heauenly  things,  no  remorce 
in  confcience,  no  fparke  of  zeal'e,  is  rather  to  be  con- 
founded by  torments,  then  reafons,  for  it  is  an  euident 
and  infallible  figne  that  the  holy  ghoft  hath  not  fealed 
his  confcience,  whereby  hee  might  crye,  Abba  Father, 
I  could  alledge  Scripture  to  proue  that  the  godly 
mould  refrayne  from  the  company  of  the  wicked, 
which  although  thou  wilt  not  beleeue,  yet  will  it  con- 
dempne  thee.  Sainct  Paul  faith,  I  defire  you  bretheren 
that  you  abfleine  from  the  company  of  thofe  that 
walke  inordinately.  Againe,  my  fonne,  if  finners  fhall 
flatter  thee  giue  no  eare  vnto  them,  flye  from  the  euill, 
and  euills  fhall  flye  from  thee. 

And  furely  wer  it  not  to  confute  thy  deteflable 
herefie,  and  bring  thee  if  it  might  be  to  feme  taft  of 
the  holy  Ghoft,  I  would  abandon  all  place  of  thy 
abode,  for  I  thinke  the  grounde  accurfed  whereon 
thou  ftandeft :  Thy  opinions  are  fo  raonftrous  that  I 
cannot  tel  whether  thou  wilt  caft  a  doubt  alfo  whether 
thou  haue  a  foule  or  no,  which  if  thou  doe,  I  meane 
not  to  waft  winde  in  prouitig  that,  which  thine  infi- 
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delytie  will  not  permit  thee  to  beleeue,  for  if  thou  haft 
as  yet  felt  no  tad  of  the  fpirit  working  in  thee,  then 
fure  I  am  that  to  proue  the  immortalytie  of  the  foule 
were  booteleffe,  if  thou  haue  a  fecret  feelyng,  then  it 
were  needeleffe.  And  God  graunt  thee  that  glowing 
and  (ling  in  confcience,  that  thy  foule  may  witneffe  to 
thy  felfe  that  ther  is  a  liuing  god,  and  thy  heart  fhed 
drops  of  blood  as  a  token  of  repentaunce,  in  that  thou 
haft  denied  that  God,  and  fo  I  commit  thee  to  God, 
and  that  which  I  cannot  doe  with  any  perfwafioa  I 
will  not  leaue  to  attempt  with  my  prayer. 

SUhins.  Nay  ftaye  a  while  good  Euphues,  and  leaue 
not  him  perplexed  with  fcare,  whome  thou  maid  make 
perfeci  by  fayth  :  for  nowe  I  am  brought  into  fuch  a 
double  and  doubtful!  difLreffe  that  I  know  not  how  to 
toume  me,*  if  I  beleeue  not  the  fcriptures,  then  fhall  I 
be  damned  for  vnbeliefe,  if  I  beleeue  them,  then  [fhall]  I 
fhal*  be  confounded  for  my  wicked  life.  I  know  the 
whole  courfe  of  ye  Bible,  which  if  I  fhould  beleue, 
then  mud  I  alfo  beleue  that  I  am  an  abiecl.  For 
thus  faith  Heli  to  his  fonnes.  If  man  fmne  againd 
man,  God  can  forgiue  it,  if  againd  God,  who  fhall 
intreate  for  him  ?  He  that  fmneth  is  of  the  diuell,  the 
rewarde  of  fin  is  death,  thou  fh alt  not  differ  the  wicked 
to  Hue  :  take  all  the  Princes  of  the  people  and  hang 
them  vp  againd  the  Sunne  on  Iybbets,  that  my  anger 
may  bee  tourned  from  IJracl,  thefe  fayings  of  holy 
Scripture,  caufe  me  to  tremble  and  make  in  euery 
Anew.  Againe  this  faith  the  holy  Bible,  now  fhall  the 
fcourge  fal  vpon  thee  for  thou  had  finned,  behold  I 
fet  a  curfe  before  you  to  day,  if  you  fhall  not  harken 
to  the  commaundements  of  the  Lord,  al  they  that 
haue  forfaken  ye  Lord  fhall  be  confounded.  Further- 
more, where  threats  are  poured  out  againd  finners  my 
heart  bleedeth  in  my  belly  to  remember  them. 

I  will  come  vnto  you  in  iudgement  faith  the  Lord, 
ind  I  wil  be  a  drift  and  a  feuere  witneffe,  offenders, 
Ldulterers,  and  thofe  that  haue  committed  periury4 
ind  reteined  the  duetie[sj  of  hirelyngs,  opptefieA  lilt 
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Widdowes,  mirufed  the  ftraunger,  and  thofe  that  hane 
not  feared  me  the  Lorde  of  hoalls.  Out  of  his  mouth 
fhal  come  a  two  edged  fword.  Behold  I  come  quickly, 
and  bring  my  reward  with  me,  which  is  to  yeeld  euery 
one  according  to  his  deferts. 

Great  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  terrible,  and  who 
is  he  that  may  abide  him  ?  What  dial  I  then  do 
when  the  Lord  fhall  arife  to  iudge,  and  when  he  (hall 
demaund  what  fhal  I  aunfwere?  Eefides  this,  the 
names  that  in  holy  fcripture  are  attributed  to  God, 
bring  a  terror  to  my  guiltie  confcience.  He  is  faid  to 
be  a  terrible  God,  a  God  of  reuenge,  whofe  voyce  is 
lyke  the  thunder,  whofe  breath  maketh  all  the  corners 
of  the  Earth  to  (hake  and  tremble.  Thefe  things 
Euphues,  teftifie  vnto  my  confcience,  that  if  ther  be  a 
god,  he  is  the  god  of  the  righteous,  and  one  that  will 
confound  the  wicked.  Whether  therefore  fhal  I  go, 
or  who  may  auoyd  the  day  of  vengeaunce  to  come? 
If  I  go  to  heauen,  that  is  his  feat :  if  into  the  earth, 
that  is  his  foot-Hoole :  if  into  the  depth,  ther  he  is 
alfo?  Who  can  ihrowd  himfelf  from  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  or  where  can  one  hide  him  that  the  Lord  cannot 
finde  him  ?  His  words  are  like  fire,  and  the  people 
like  dry  wood,  and  fhalbe  confumed. 

Eupijues,  Although  I  cannot  but  reioice  to  heare 
thee  acknowledge  a  God,  yet  muil  I  needs  lament  to 
fee  thee  fo  much  diflruft  him.  The  diuel  that  roaring 
Lyon  feeing  his  pray  to  be  taken  out  of  his  Iawes 
all eadgeth  all  Scripture,  thatmaycondemne  the  finner, 
leauing  all  out  that  fliould  comfort  the  forrowfull.  Much 
lyke  vnto  the  deceitfull  Phifition,  which  recounteth  all 
thinges  that  may  endomage  his  patient,  neuer  telling 
any  thing  that  may  recure  him.  Let  not  thy  con- 
fcience be  agrieued,  but  with  a  patient  heart  renounce 
all  thy  former  iniquities  and  thou  ihalt  receiue  etemall 
life.  Affure  thy  felf  that  as  god  is  a  Lord,  fo  he  ts  a 
father,  as  Chrift  is  a  Iudge  fo  he  is  a  Sn.uiour,  as  there 
is  a  lawe,  fo  there  is  a  gofpell.  Though  God  haue 
leaden  handes  which  when  they  ftnke  pay  home,  yet 
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hath  he  leaden  feete  whiche  are  as  flow  to  ouertake  a 
firmer.  Heare  therefore  the  great  comfort  flowing  in 
euery  leafe  anil  lyne  of  the  Scripture  if  thou  be  patient, 
I  my  felfe  am  euen  hee  which  doth  blot  out  his 
tranfgreffions  and  that  for  mine  own  fake,  and  I  wil 
not  be  mindfull  of  thy  fins.  Behold  the  Lords  hand 
is  not  fhortned  that  it  cannot  faue,  neither  his  eare 
heauy  yat  it  cannot  heare.  If  your  fmnes  were  as 
CrimoGn,  they  (hall  bee  made  whyter  then  Snowe, 
and  though  they  were  as  redde  as  Scarlet,  they  (hall 
be  made  lyke  white  Wo[o]U.  If  wee  confefle  our  offen- 
ces he  is  faithfull  and  iuft,  fo  that  he  will  forgiue  vs 
our  finnes.  God  hath  not  appointed  vs  vnto  wrath, 
but  vnto  fahiation,  by  the  meanes  of  our  Lord  Tefiis 
Chrift,  the  earth  is  filled  with  the  mercy  of  the  lord. 
It  is  not  ye  wil  of  your  father  which  is  in  heauen  that 
any  one  of  theffe]  little  ones  fhould  perifh.  God  is  rich 
in  mercie,  I  wil  not  the  death  of  a  finner  iaith  the 
Lorde  God,  retume  and  liue.  The  fonne  of  man 
came  not  to  deflroy  but  to  fitue.  God  hath  mercy  on 
al,  bicaufe  he  can  do  all.  God  is  merciful,  long  fuffer- 
ing,  and  of  much  mercy.  If  the  wicked  man  fhall 
repent  of  his  wickednes  which  he  hath  committed, 
and  kepe  my  commaundements  doing  Iuftice  and 
ludgement,  he  fhall  lyue  the  life,  and  fhall  not  dye. 
If  I  fhall  fay  vnto  the  finner  thou  fhalt  dye  the  deathe, 
yet  if  he  repent  and  doe  iuftice,  he  flial  not  dye.  Call 
lo  thy  mind  the  great  goodneffe  of  God  in  creating 
thee,  his  finguler  loue  in  giuing  his  fonne  for  thee. 
So  God  loued  the  world  that  he  gaue  his  only  begotten 
fonne  that  whofoeuer  beleeued  in  him  might  not 
perifh  but  haue  euerlafting  lyfe.  God  hath  not  fent 
his  fonne  to  iudge  the  world,  but  that  the  world  might 
be  faued  by  him.  Can  the  Mother  (fayth  the  Prophet) 
forget  the  childe  of  hir  wombe,  and  though  fhe  be  fo 
vnnaturall,  yet  will  I  not  be  vnmindefull  of  thee. 
There  fhall  be  more  ioy  in  heauen  for  the  repentance 
of  one  finner,  then  for  ninety  and  nine  iuft  perfons. 
I  came  not  faith  Chrift  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
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finners  to  repentance.  If  any  man  fin,  we  r 
aduocate  with  the  father,  lefus  Chrift.  the  righteous, 
he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  finnes,  and  not  for  our 
finnes  onely,  but  for  the  fmnes  of  the  whole  world. 
I  write  vnto  you  lyttle  children  bccaufe  your  finnes  be 
forgiuen  for  his  names  fake.  Doth  not  Chrift  fay, 
that  whatfoeuer  we  ihali  aike  the  father  in  his  name, 
we  (hall  obteyne  ?  Doth  not  God  fay :  This  is  my 
beloued  fonne  in  whom  I  am  well  pleafed,  heare  him, 

I  haue  read  of  Thamftocks  which  hairing  offended 
Philip  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  could  no  way 
appeafe  his  anger,  meeting  his  young  fonne  Alexander, 
tooke  him  in  his  armes  and  met  Philip  in  the  face : 
Philip  feing  the  fmiling  countenaunce  of  the  childe 
was  wel  pleafed  with  Themiflodes.  Euen  fo  if  through 
thy  manifolde  finnes  and  haynous  offences  thou  pro- 
uoke  the  heauy  difpleafure  of  thy  God,  infomuch  as 
thou  fhalt  tremble  for  horror,  take  his  onely  begotten 
and  wel-beloued  fonne  lefus  in  thine  armes,  and  then 
hee  neither  can  nor  will  be  angry  with  thee.  If  thou 
haue  denyed  thy  God,  yet  if  thou  go  out  with  Peter 
and  weepe  bitterly,  God  will  not  deny  thee.  Though 
with  the  prodigall  fonne  thou  wallow  in  thine  owne 
wilfulneffe,  yet  if  thou  retourne  againe  forrowfull  thou 
(halt  bee  receyued.  If  thou  bee  a  grieuous  offender, 
yet  if  thou  come  vnto  Chrift  with  the  woman  in  Luke, 
and  warn  his  feete  with  thy  teares,  thou  fhalt  obteyne 
remiflion.  Confider  with  thy  felfe  the  great  loue  of 
Chrift,  and  the  bitter  torments  yat  he  endured  foT  thy 
fake,  which  was  enforced  through  the  horror  of  death 
to  cry  with  a  loud  voyce,  Eloi,  EM,  lama  jabaeihani. 
My  God,  my  God,  why  hall  thou  forfaken  me,  and 
with  a  groning  fpirite  to  fay,  my  foule  is  heauy  euen 
vnto  the  death,  tary  heere  and  watch  :  and  again, 
Father  if  it  be  poffible  lette  this  cup  pane  from  mee. 
Remember  how  hee  was  crowned  with  thornes,  cruci- 
fied with  theeuew,  fcourged  and  hanged  for  thy  falua- 
tion,  how  he  fwcat  water  and  bloud  for  thy  remiflion, 
how  he  endured  euen  the  torments  of  the  damned 
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fpmtes  for  thy  redemption,  how  he  ouercame  death 
that  thou  fhouldeft.  not  dye,  howe  he  conquered  the 
diuel  that  thou  mighteft  not  be  damned. 

When  thou  flialt  record  what  he  hath  done  to  pur- 
chafe  thy  freedome,  how  canfl  thou  dread  bondage  ? 
When  thou  flialt  behold  e  the  agonies  and  anguiih 
of  minde  that  he  ftiffered  for  thy  fake,  howe  canfl  thou 
doubt  of  the  releafe  of  thy  foule  ?  When  thy  Sauiour 
flial  be  thy  Iudge,  why  fhouldft  thou  tremble  to  heare 
of  judgement  ?  When  thou  haft,  a  continual!  Mediator 
with  God  the  Father,  howe  canft,  thou  diflruil  of  his 
fauour? 

Tume  therefore  vnto  Chrifl  witli  a  willing  heart  and 
a  wayling  minde  for  thy  offences,  who  hath  promifed 
that  at  what  time  foeuer  a  finner  repenteth  him  of  his 
finnes,  he  fhalbe  forgiuen,  who  calleth  all  thofe  that 
are  heauy  laden,  that  they  might  be  refrefhed,  who  is 
the  doore  to  them  that  knock,  the  way  to  them  that 
feeke  the  truth,  the  rocke,  the  comer  flone,  the  ful- 
nefle  oftime.it  is  he  that  can  and  will  poure  Oyleinto 
thy  wounds. 

Who  abfolued  Mary  Magdalen  from  hir  finnes  but 
Chrifl  ?  Who  forgaue  the  theefe  his  robbery  and  man- 
slaughter but  Chrifl  ?  Who  made  Mathew  the  Publi- 
cane  and  tollgeatherer  an  Apoflle  and  Preacher  but 
Chrifl.  ?  Who  is  that  good  Shephearde  that  fetcheth 
home  the  ftray  fheepe  fo  louingly  vppon  his  fhoulders 
but  Chrifl  ?  Who  receiued  home  the  loft  fonne,  was 
it  not  Chrifl  ?  Who  made  of  Saul  a  perfecutor,  Paul 
an  Apoflle,  was  it  not  Chrifl  ?  I  pafTe  ouer  diuers 
other  hiflories  both  of  the  olde  and  new  Teitament, 
which  do  aboundantly  declare  what  great  comfort  the 
laithful  penitent  finners  haue  alwaies  had  in  hearing 
the  comfortable  promifes  of  Gods  mercy.  Canfl  thou 
then  Atluos  diftrufl  thy  Chrifl,  who  reioyceth  at  thy 
repentaunce  ?  Aflure  thy  felfe  that  through  his  paffion 
and  bloudfliedding,  Death  hath  lofl  his  flinge,  the 
Diuell  his  victory,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  fhall  not 
preuaile  againfl  thee.     Lette  not  therefore  the  bioude 
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of  Chrift  be  fhedde  in  vaine  by  thine  obftinate  1 
harde  heart.  Lette  this  perfwalion  reft  in  thee,  that 
thou  (halt  receiue  abfolution  freely,  and  then  fhaJt 
thou  feele  thy  foule  euen  as  it  were  to  hunger  and 
third  after  righteoufnefle. 

atljeoB.  Well  Euphues  feeing  the  holy  Ghoa  hath 
made  thee  the  meane  to  make  me  a  man  (for  before 
the  taft  of  the  Gofpcl  I  was  worfe  then  a  beafl)  I  hope 
ye  fame  fpirite  will  alfo  lighten  my  confcience  with  his 
word  and  confirme  it  to  the  ende  in  conflancy,  that  I 
may  not  onely  confefle  my  Chrifl  faithfully,  but  alfo 
preach  him  freely,  that  I  may  not  only  be  a  Minifter  of 
his  word,  but  alfo  a  Martyr  for  it,  if  be  his  pleafure. 

O  Euphues,  howe  much  am  I  bounde  to  the  good- 
neffe  of  almightie  God,  which  hath  made  me  of  an 
Infidell  a  beleeuer,  of  a  callaway  a  Chriflian,  of  an 
heathenly  Pagan,  a  heauenly  Proteilant.  O  how  com- 
fortable is  the  feeling  and  taft  of  grace,  how  ioyml  are 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpell,  the  faithfull  promifes 
of  faluation,  the  free  redemption  of  the  foule.  I  will 
endcauour  by  all  meanes  to  confute  thofe  dampnable 
I  know  not  by  what  names  to  tenne  them,  but  blaf- 
pheiners  1  am  fure,  which  if  they  be  no  more,  certeinly 
they  can  be  no  leffe.  I  fee  now  the  ods  betwixt  light 
and  darkenelfe,  faith  and  frowardeneffe,  Chrill  and 
Belyal.  Be  thou  Euphues  a  witneffe  of  my  faith,  feeing 
thou  haft  bene  the  inflrument  of  my  beliefe,  and  I 
wi!!  praye  that  I  Ihewe  it  in  my  lyfe.  As  for  thee,  I 
nccompt  my  felfe  fo  much  in  thy  debte,  as  I  fhall  neuei 
bee  able  with  the  loffe  of  my  lyfe  to  render  thee  thy 
due,  but  GOD  which  rewardeth  the  reale  of  all  men, 
will  1  hope  btefle  thee,  and  I  will  pray  for  thee. 

Xuphuto.  O  Atheos  lyttle  is  the  debte  thou  oweft 
mec,  but  great  is  the  comfort  that  I  haue  receded 
by  thee.  Giue  the  praj-fe  to  God,  whofe  goodnefle 
bith  made  thee  a  member  of  the  mifticall  body  of 
Chrill,  and  not  onely  a  brother  with  his  forme,  but 
ilfo  coheriter  with  thy  Sauiour. 

There  is  no  bean  fo  hard,  no  heathen  fo  obftioate. 
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no  Mifcreaunt  or  Infidel  fo  impious,  that  by  gra.se  is 
not  made  as  fupple  as  OyJe,  as  tractable  as  a  Sheepe, 
as  faithflill  as  any. 

The  Adamant  though  it  be  fo  harde  that  nothing 

can  brufe  it,  yet  if  the  warme  bloud  of  a  Goat  be 

poured  vppon  it,  it  burfteth  :  Euen  fo  although  the  heart 

of  the  Atheijl  and  vnbeleeuer  be  fo  hard  that  neither 

reward  nor  reuenge  can  mollifie  it,  fo  flout  that  no  per- 

fwafion  can  breake  it,  yet  if  the  grace  of  God,  purcha- 

fed  by  the  bloud  of  Chrift,  do  but  once  touch  it,  it  ren- 

teth  in  funder,  and  is  enforced  to  acknowledge  an 

Omnipotent  and  eueriafting  lehoualii     Let 

vs   therefore  both  (Atlieos  I  will    not 

now  call  thee  but  Theophilus) 

fly  vnto  that  Chrifl  which 

hath  through  his  mer- 

cie,  not  our 

purchafed  for  vs  the  en- 
heritaunce  of  euer- 
iafting life. 

(■■■> 
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Ei.pliues  to  Pkihtutus. 

■F  the  courfe  of  youth  had  any  refpefl  to 
\  the  flaffe  of  age,  or  the  liuing  man  any 
regard  to  the  dying  moulde,  we  would 
with  greater  care  when  we  wer  young 
1  fhun  thofe  things  which  fliould  grieue  vs 
when  we  be  olde,  and  with  more  feueritie  direct  the 
fequele  of  our  life,  for  the  feare  of  prefent  death? 
But  fuch  is  either  the  vnhappines  of  mans  condition, 
or  the  vntowardneffe  of  his  crooked  nature,  or  the 
wilfulnes  of  his  minde,  or  the  blindenes  of  his  heart, 
that  in  youth  he  furfeteth  with  delights,  preuenting 
age,  or  if  he  liue,  continueth  in  dotage,  forgetting 
death.  It  is  a  world  to  fee,  how  in  our  flourifhing  time 
when  we  beft  may,  we  be  woril  willing  to  thriue. 
And  how  in  the  fading  of  our  dayes,  when  wee  mod 
(hould,  we  haue  leall  dcfire  to  remember  our  ende. 
Thou  wilt  mufe  Phiiaidus  to  heere  Euphues  to  preach, 
who  of  late  had  more  minde  to  ferue  his  Lady,  then 
to  worfhippe  his  Lorde.  Ah  Philautus,  thou  art 
now  a  Courtier  in  Italy,  I  a  Scholler  in  Athens,  and  as 
hard  it  is  for  thee  to  follow  good  counfaile,  as  for  me 
to  enforce  thee,  feeing  in  thee  there  is  lyttle  wil  to 
amend,  and  in  mee  leife  authoritie  to  commaunde,  yet 
will  I  exhort  thee  as  a  friende,  I  woulde  I  might  com- 
pell  thee  as  a  Father.  But  I  haue  heard  that  it  is 
peculiar  to  an  Italian  to  ftande  in  his  owne  conceipt, 
and  to  a  courtier  neuer  to  be  controld,  which  caufeth 
me  to  feare  that  in  thee  which  I  lament  in  others. 
That  is,  that  either  thou  feeme  too  wife  in  thine  owne 
opinion,  thinking  fcora  to  be  taught,  or  too  wilde  in 
thine  attempts  in  leiectinjr,  admonifhment.    The  one 
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procedeth  of  felf  loue  and  To  thy  name  importeth,  the 
other  of  meere  folly,  and  that  thy  nature  fheweth : 
thou  lokeft  I  lhold  craue  pardon  for  fpeaking  fo 
boldly.  No  Philautus,  I  mesne  not  to  flatter  thee,  for 
then  fhould  I  incurre  the  fufpition  of  frawd.  Neither 
am  I  determined  to  fall  out  with  thee,  for  then  might 
the  wife  conuince  me  of  folly.  But  thou  art  in  great 
credit  in  the  court,  and  what  then  ?  fhal  thy  credit 
with  the  Emperour,  abate  my  courage  to  my  God  ?  or 
thy  hauty  lookes  quench  my  kindeled  loue,  or  thy 
gallant  fhew  aflake  my  good  wil  ?  hath  the  courtier  any 
prerogatiue  aboue  the  clown e,  why  he  fhould  not  be 
reprehended  ?  Dotli  his  high  callyng,  not  onely  giue 
him  a  commiflion  to  finne,  but  remiflion  alfo  if  he 
offend  ?  doth  his  preheminence  in  the  court,  warrant 
him  to  oppreffe  the  poore  by  might,  and  acquit  him 
of  punifliment?  No  Philavtus.  By  how  much  the 
more  thou  excelleft  others  in  honours,  by  fo  much 
the  more  thou  oughteil  to  exceed  them  in  honeflie, 
and  the  higher  thy  callyng  is,  the  better  ought  thy 
confcience  to  be,  and  as  farre  it  befeemeth  a  Gentle- 
man to  be  from  pride,  as  he  is  from  ponertie,  and  as 
tieere  to  gentleneffe  in  condition,  as  he  is  in  bloud  ? 
But  I  will  defcende  with  thee  to  perticulars.  It  is 
reported  beere  for  a  troth,  that  Phitautus,  hath  giuen 
ouer  himfelfe  to  all  delicioufneffe,  defiring  rather  to  be 
dandled  in  [on]  the  laps  of  Ladyes,  then  bufied  in  the 
ftudie  of  good  letters :  And  I  would  this  were  all, 
which  is  too  much,  or  the  reft  a  lye,  which  is  too 
monftrous.  It  is  now  in  euery  mans  mouth,  that 
thou,  yea,  thou  Philautus,  art  fo  voyde  of  curtefie,  that 
thou  hafl  almoft  forgotten  common  fence  and  humani- 
tie,  hauing  neither  care  of  Religion  (a  thing  too  com- 
mon in  a  courtier)  neither  regarde  of  honeflie  or  any 
vertuous  behauiour.  Oh  Philautus,  doeft  tbou  lyue 
as  thou  fhouldft  neuer  dye,  and  laugh  as  thou  fhouldft 
neuer  moume,  art  thou  fo  fimple  as  thou  doeft  not 
know  from  whence  thou  camefl,  or  fo  finfull  that  thou 
careft  not  whether  thou  ^oeft :  what  is  in  tb.ec  ^a\ 
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mould  make  thee  fo  fecure,  or  what  can  there  be  in 
any  yat  may  caufe  him  to  glory.  Mih  that  great 
wrafller  beganne  to  weepe  when  he  fawe  his  armes 
brawnefailen  and  weake,  faying,  ftrength,  ftrength,  is 
but  vanitie  [vainej.  Helen  in  hir  new  glaffe  viewing  hir 
olde  face,  with  a  fmyling  countenaunce,  cryed  :  Beauty 
where  is  thy  blaze  ?  Crmfas  with  al  his  wealth, 
Ariftotk  with  al  his  wit,  all  men  with  all  their  wif- 
dome,  haue  and  (hall  perifh  and  tourne  to  dufl.  But 
thou  cSelyghtefl  to  haue  the  newe  faihion,  the  Spanijh 
felte,  the  French  ruffe,  thy  ere  we  of  Ruffians,  all  thy 
attyre  miffhapen  to  make  thee  a  monfter,  and  all  thy 
time  mifpent  to  ihewe  thee  vnhappy  :  what  fhould  I 
go  about  to  decipher  thy  life,  feeing  the  beginning 
fheweth  the  ende  to  bee  naught  Art  not  you  [thou] 
one  of  thofe  Pki/autus  which  fekeft  to  win  credite  with 
thy  fupenors  by  flattery,  and  wring  out  wealth  from 
thy  inferiors  by  force,  and  vndermine  thy  equals  by 
frawd  :  doft  thou  not  make  ye  court  not  only  a 
couer  to  defend  thy  felf  from  wrong,  but  a  coulour 
alfo  to  commit  iniury  ?  Art  not  thou  one  of  thofe, 
that  hauing  gotten  on  their  fleeue  the  cognifance  of  a 
courtier  haue  fhaken  from  thy  fkirts  the  regard  of  cur- 
tefie.  I  cannot  but  lament  (I  would  I  might  remedy) 
ye  great  abufes  that  raigne  in  the  eyes  of  the  Empe- 
rour.  I  feare  me  ye  Poet  fay  to[o]  truely.  Exeat  aula 
qui  vtitt  effe  pius,  virtus  et  fumma  potejlas  non  coe:tnt. 
Is  not  pietie  turned  al  to  pollicy,  faith  to  forefight, 
rigor  to  inflice :  doth  not  he  beft  thriue  yat  word 
deferueth,  aDd  he  rule  al  the  country,  yat  hath  no 
confeience  ?  Doth  not  the  emperou[r]s  court  grow  to 
this  infolent  blindnes,  that  al  that  fee  not  their  folly 
they  accompt  fooles,  and  al  that  fpeak  againft  it,  pre- 
cife  ?  laughing  at  ye  fimplicity  of  the  one,  and  threat- 
ning  ye  boldneffe  of  the  other.  Philautus,  if  thou 
wouldeft  with  due  confideration  way  how  farre  a 
courtiers  life  is  from  a  found  beliefe,  thou  wouldeft 
either  frame  thy  felfe  to  a  new  trade,  or  els  amend 
thine  old  manners,  yea,  thou  woldeft  with  Crates  leauo 
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al  thy  poffemons,  taking  thy  bookes  and  trudge  to 
Athens,  and  with  Anaxagoras  difpife  wealth  to  atteyn 
wifdome,  if  thou  haddeft  as  great  refpecl  to  dye  well  as 
thouhaftcare  to  liue  wantonly,  thou  wouldeft  [fhouldeil] 
with  Socrates  feeke  how  thou  mtghtefl  yeelde  to  death, 
rather  then  with  Arijlippus  fearch  howe  to  prolong 
thy  iyfe.  Doll  thou  not  knowe  that  where  the  tree 
falleth  there  it  lyeth  ?  and  euery  ones  deathes  daye  is 
his  do [o]  me s  daye  ?  that  the  whole  courfe  of  life  is  but 
a  meditation  of  death,  a  pilgrymage,  a  warfare?  Hall 
thou  not  read,  or  doeil  thou  not  regarde  what  is 
written,  that  we  (hall  all  be  cyted  before  the  Tribunall 
feate  of  God  to  render  a  ftraight  accompte  of  our 
ftewardihip  ?  if  then  the  reward  bee  to  bee  meafured 
by  thy  [the]  merites,  what  boote  canft  thou  feeke  for, 
but  eternall  paine,  whiche  heere  lyueft  in  continuall 
pleafure  ?  So  moulded  thou  liue  as  thou  maift  dye, 
and  then  fhalt  thou  dye  to  liue.  Wert  thou  as  flrong 
as  Samp/on,  as  wife  as  Solomon,  as  holye  as  Dauid,  as 
faithfull  as  Abraham,  as  zealous  as  Mofis,  as  good  as 
any  that  euer  lyued,  yet  ihalt  thou  dye  as  they  haue 
done,  but  not  rife  againe  to  lyfe  with  them,  vnleffe 
thou  liue  as  they  dyd.  But  thou  wilt  fay  that  no  man 
ought  to  iudge  thy  conference  but  thy  felfe,  feeing 
thou  knoweft  it  [not]  better  then  any.  O  Philmdus,  if 
thou  fearch  thy  felf  and  fee  [fmde]  not  finne,  then  is  thy 
cafe  almofl  cureleffe.  The  patient,  if  Phifitions  are  to 
be  credited,  and  common  experience  eflemed,  is  ye 
n e ere fl  death  when  he  tbinketh  himfelfpafl  his  dif- 
eafe,  and  the  leffe  griefe  he  fe[e]leth  ye  greater  fits  he 
endureth,  ye  wound  yat  is  not  fearched  bicaufe  it  a 
littie  fmarteth,  is  fulleft  of  dead  flefh,  and  the  fooner  it 
fkinneth,  the  forer  it  feftereth.  It  is  faid  that  Thunder 
brufeth  the  tree  but  breaketh  not  the  barke,  and 
pearceth  the  blade,  and  neuer  hurteth  the  fcabberd 
Eueu  fo  doth  fimie  wounde  the  heart,  but  neuer  hurt 
the  eyes,  and  infect  the  foule,  though  outwardly  it 
nothing  afnift  the  body.  Defcende  therefore  iato 
thine  own  conference,  confciTe  thy  finnes,  reforme; 
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manners,  contemne  the  worlde,  embrace  Chriil,  leaue 
the  court,  follow  thy  fludy,  preferre  holyneffe  before 
honour,  honeftie  before  promotion,  relygion  and  vp- 
righrnefle  oflife,  before  the  ouerlafhinge  defiresof  the 
flelh.  Referable  [remember]  the  Bee,  which  out  of  the 
dryeil  and  bittereft  Time  fucketh  moyll  and  fweete 
Hunny.  And  if  thou  canft  out  of  ye  court  a  place  of 
more  pompe  then  pietie,  fucke  out  the  true  iuice  of 
perfection,  but  if  thou  fee  in  thy  felfe  a  will  rather  to 
goe  forwarde.in*  thy*  lofeneffe*  then*  any"  meane"  to* 
goe*  backwarde*,  if  the  gliftering  faces  of  faire  Ladyes, 
or  the  glittering  fhew  of  luily  gallaunts,  or  courtly  fare, 
or  any  delicate  thing  feeme  to  entice  thee  to  farther 
lewdnes,  come  from  ye  court  to  Athens,  and  fo  in 
fliunning  the  caufes  of  euil,  thou  fhalt  foone  efcape 
the  effect  of  thy  miffortune,  yat  [the]  more  thofe  things 
pleafe  thee,  tie  more  thou  difpleafefl  God,  and  the 
greater  pride  thou  takeft  in  fmne,  the  greater  pain 
thou  heapeil  to  thy  foule.  Examine  thine  own  con- 
fcience  and  fee  whether  thou  haft  done  as  is  required, 
if  thou  haue,  thanke  the  Lorde  and  pray  for  encreafe  of 
grace,  if  not,  defire  God  to  giue  thee  a  willing  minde  to 
atteine  faith,  and  conftancye  to  continue  to  the  ende. 


Euphues  and  Eubulus. 

I  Salute  thee  in  the  Lord,  &c.  Although  I  was  not 
fo  wittie  to  follow  thy  graue  aduice  when  I  fail 
knew  thee :  yet  doe  I  not  lacke  grace  to  giue  thee 
thanks  fince  I  tryed  thee.  And  if  I  were  as  able  to 
perfwade  thee  to  patience,  as  thou  wert  defaous  to 
exhort  me  to  pietie,  or  as  wife  to  comfort  thee  in 
thine  age,  as  thou  willing  to  infirncl  me  in  my  youtfi? 
thou  fhouldeil  nowe  with  leffe  griefe  endure  thy  late 
loffe,  and  with  little  care  leade  thy  aged  life.  Thou 
weepeft  for  the  death  of  thy  daughter,  and  I  laugh 
at  the  folly  of  the  lather,  for  greater  vanitie  is  there 
in  the  minde  o[  the  mouiaei,  then  bitteroeffe  in  lot 
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death  of  the  deceafed.  But  fhee  was  amiable,  but 
yet  fmful,  but  fhe  was  young  and  might  haue  liued, 
but  fhe  was  mortall  and  mufl  haue  dyed.  I  but  hir 
youth  made  thee  often  merry,  I  but  thine  age  (hold 
once  make  thee  wife.  I  but  hir  greene  yeares  wer 
vnfit  for  death,  I  but  thy  hoary  haires  fhould  difpyfe 
life.  Knowefl  thou  not  Eubtilus  that  life  is  the  gift 
of  God,  death  the  due  of  Nature,  as  we  receiue 
the  one  as  a  benefite,  fo  muft  we  abide  the  other  of 
neceflitie.  Wife  men  haue  found  that  by  learning 
which  old  men  fhould  know  by  experience,  that  in  life 
ther  is  nothing  fweete,  in  death  nothing  fowre.  The 
Philofophers  accompted  it  ye  chiefeil  felicitie  neuer  to 
be  borne,  the  fecond  foone  to  dye.  And  what  hath 
death  in  it  fo  hard  yat  we  lhould  take  it  fo  heauily  ?  is 
it  ftraunge  to  fee  yat  cut  off,  which  by  nature  is  made 
to  be  cut  ?  or  that  melten,  which  is  fit  to  be  melted  ? 
or  that  burnt  which  is  apt  to  be  burnt,  or  man  to  paffe 
that  is  bome  to  periib  ?  But  thou  graunteft  that  fhe 
fhould  haue  dyed,  and  yet  art  thou  gri[ee]ued  that  fhe 
is  dead.  Is  the  death  the  better  if  ye  life  be  longer? 
no  truely.  For  as  neither  he  yat  fingeth  molt,  or 
praieth  longeft,  or  ruleth  the  fterne  ofteneft,  but  he 
yat  doth  it  beft  deferueth  greateft  praife,  fo  he,  not  yat 
hath  moil  yeares  but  many  vertues,  nor  he  that  hath 
graieft  haires  but  greateft  goodnes,  lyueth  longeft. 
The  chiefe  beauty  of  life  confifleth  not  in  the  num- 
bring  of  many  dayes,  but  in  the  vfmg  of  vertuous 
dooings.  Amongft  plants  thofe  be  beft  eilemed  that 
in  fhorteft  time  bring  foorth  much  fruite.  Be  not  the 
fairefl  flowers  gathered  when  they  be  freihefl  ?  the 
youngefl  beafts  killed  for  facrifice  bicaufe  they  be 
fineft  ?  The  tneafure  of  life  is  not  length,  but  honeflie, 
neither  do  we  enter  into  life  to  the  ende  we  fhould  fet 
downe  ye  day  of  our  death,  but  therfore  do  we  hue, 
that  we  may  obey  him  yat  made  vs,  and  be  willing  to 
dye  when  he  thai  cal  vs.  But  I  will  afke  thee  this 
queftion,  whether  thou  wayle  the  loffe  of  thy  daughter 
for  thine  ownp  fake  or  hirs,  if  for  thine  owi  feiSt** 
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bicaufe  thou  didft  hope  in  thine  age  to  i 
fort,  then  is  thy  loue  to  hir  but  for  thy  commoditie, 
and  therin  thou  art  but  an  vnkinde  father,  if  for  hus, 
then  doft  thou  miflmfl  hir  faluation,  and  therin  thou 
fheweft  thy  vnconftant  faith.  Thou  fhoutdll  notweepe 
that  (he  hath  runne  fail,  but  that  thou  haft  gone  fo 
flow,  neither  ought  it  to  grieue  thee  that  fhee  is  gone 
to  hir  home  with  a  few  yeares,  but  that  thou  art  U  go 
with  many.  But  why  goe  I  about  to  vfe  a  long  pro- 
ceffe  to  a  lyttle  purpofe  ?  The  bud  is  blafted  as  foone 
as  the  blowne  Hofe,  the  winde  fhaketh  off  the 
bloffome,  as  well  as  ye  fruit.  Death  fpareth  neither 
ye  golden  locks  nor  the  hoary  head.  I  meane  not  to 
make  a  treatife  in  the  praife  of  Death,  but  to  nate  the 
necefiitie,  neither  to  write  what  ioyes  they  receiue  that 
dye,  but  to  fhew  what  paines  they  endure  that  liue. 
And  thou  which  art  cuen  in  the  wane  of  thy  life, 
whom  nature  hath  nouriflied  fo  long,  that  now  the 
beginneth  to  nod,  niaiil  wel  know  what  griefes,  what 
labours,  what  paines  are  in  age,  and  yet  wouldft  thou 
be  either  young  to  endure  many,  or  elder  to  bide 
more.  But  thou  thinkefl  it  honourable  to  go  to  the 
graue  with  a  gray  head,  but  I  deerue  it  more  glorious 
to  be  buried  with  an  honeil  name.  Age  faift  thou  is 
the  bleffing  of  God,  yet  the  mefTenger  of  death. 
Defcend  therefore  into  thine  owne  confeience,  confider 
the  goodneffe  that  commeth  by  the  ende,  and  the 
badnefle  which  was  by  the  beginning,  take  the  death  of 
thy  daughter  patiently,  and  looke  for  thine  own  fpeedely, 
fo  (halt  thou  performe  both  the  office  of  an  honed  man, 
and  the  honor  of  an  aged  father,  and  fo  farewell. 

Euphues  to  Philautus  touching 
the  death  of  Lucilla. 

IHaue  receiued  thy  letters,  and  thou  hafl  deceiued 
mine  expectation,  for  thou  feemeft  to  take  more 
thought  for  the  loffe  of  an  harlot,  then  the  life  of  an 
henett  woman.     Thou  wilted  that  fhe  was  fhamefuf] 
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in  hir  trade,  and  fhameleffe  in  hir  ende.  I  beleeue 
thee,  it  is  no  meruaile  that  fhe  which  lyuing  pradlifed 
finne,  lhould  dying  be  voyde  of  fhame,  neither  coulde 
there  be  any  great  hope  of  repentaunce  at  the  houre  of 
death,  where  there  was  no  regard  of  honeilie  in  time  of 
life.  She  was  ftriken  fodeinely,  beeing  troubled  with 
no  fickeneffe :  It  may  be,  for  it  is  commonly  feene, 
that  a  finfull  lyfe,  is  rewarded  with  a  fodeine  death, 
and  a  fweet  beginning  with  a  fower  end.  Thou 
addeft  moreouer,  that  (he  being  in  great  credite  with 
the  itates  died  in  great  beggerie  in  the  flreetes,  certes 
it  is  an  olde  faying  that  who  fo  liueth  in  the  court, 
fhall  dye  in  the  flrawe,  fhe  hoped  there  by  delyghtes 
to  gaine  money,  and  by  hirdeferts,  purchafed  mifery: 
they  that  feeke  to  ctyme  by  priuie  finne,  fhall  fall 
with  open  fhame,  and  they  that  couet  to  fwim  in 
vice,  fhall  finke  in  vanitie,  to  their  owne  perills. 
Thou  faift  that  for  beautie  fhe  was  the  Helen  of  Greece, 
and  I  durft  fweare  that  for  beaftlyneffe  fhe  might  bee 
the  Monfter  of  Italy.  In  my  minde  greater  is  the 
fhame  to  be  accompted  an  harlot,  then  the  praife  to 
be  efleemed  amiable.  But  wher  thou  art  in  the  court 
there  is  more  regard  of  beautie  then  honeftie,  and 
more  are  they  lamented  that  dye  vicioufly,  then  they 
loued  that  liue  vertuoufly :  for  thou  giuefl  as  it  were 
a  figh,  which  all  thy  companions  in  the  Court  feeme 
by  thee  to  founde  alfo,  that  Lvcilla  being  one  of  fo 
great  perfection  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  fo  little 
pietie  in  the  foule,  lhould  be  as  it  were  {hatched  out  of 
the  iawes  of  fo  many  young  gentlemen.  Wei  Philautus, 
thou  takeft  not  fo  much  care  for  the  loffe  of  hir  as  I 
grieue  for  thy  lewdneffe,  neither  canfl  thou  forrow  more 
to  fee  hir  dye  fodeinely,  then  I  to  heare  thee  liue 
fhamfully.  If  thou  meane  to  keepe  me  as  a  friend, 
fhake  off  thofe  vaine  toyes  and  dalyaunces  with 
women,  beleeue  me  PhUauttts,  I  fpeake  it  with  fait 
teares  tricklyng  downe  my  cheekes,  the  lyfe  thou 
lyueft  in  court  is  no  leffe  abhorred  then  the  wicked 
death    of    Ltteilla    detefled,    and    mote    art   Wc.^ 
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fcorned  foi  thy  folly,  then  flic  hated  for  hir  filthi- 
nefle. 

The  euil  ende  of  Lucilla  fhould  moue  thee  to  begin 
a  good  [new]  lyfe,  I  haue  often  warned  thee  to  fhunne 
thy  wonted  trade?  and  if  thou  loue  me  as  thou  proteftefl 
in  thy  letters,  then  leaue  al  thy  vices,  and  (hew  it  in  thy 
life.  If  thou  meane  not  to  amend  thy  manners,  I 
defire  thee  to  write  no  more  to  me,  for  I  wil  neither 
aniwere  thee  nor  read  them.  The  Iennet  is  broken 
as  foone  with  a  wand  as  with  the  fpurre,  a  Gentleman 
as  wel  allured  with  a  word,  as  with  a  fword.  Thou 
concluded  in  die  end  that  Liuia  is  fick,  truly  I  am 
fory,  for  flie  is  a  maiden  of  no  lefle  comelines  then 
modeftie,  and  hard  it  is  to  iudge  whether  fhe  deferues 
more  praife  for  hir  beutie  with  the  amorous,  or  admira- 
tion for  hir  honeflie  of  ye  vertuous,  if  thou  loue  me 
embrace  hir,  for  the  is  able  both  to  fatifiie  thine  eye 
for  choice,  and  inftruct  thy  heart  with  learning. 
Commend  me  vnto  hir,  and  as  I  praife  hir  to  thee,  fo 
wil  I  pray  for  hir  to  god,  that  either  fhee  may  haue 
pacience  to  endure  hir  trouble,  or  deliuerance  to  fcape 
hir  perill.  Thou  defirefl  me  to  fende  thee  the  Ser- 
mons which  were  preached  of  late  in  Athens.  I  haue 
fulfilled  thy  requefl,  but  I  feare  me  thou  wilt  vfe  them 
as  faint  George  doth  his  horfe,  who  is  euer  on  his  back 
but  neuer  rideth,  but  if  thou  wert  as  willing  to  read 
them  as  I  was  to  fend  them,  or  as  redy  to  follow  them 
as  defirous  to  haue  them,  it  dial  not  repent  thee  of  thy 
labour,  nor  me  of  my  coil.     And  thus  fareweL 

T  Euphues  to  Botonio,  to  take 
his  exile  patiently. 

IF  I  were  as  wife  to  giue  thee  counfaile,  as  I  am 
willing  to  do  thee  good,  or  as  able  to  fet  thee  at 
HOertie  as  defirous  to  haue  thee  free,  thou  fhouldeft 
neither  want  good  aduice  to  guide  thee,  nor  fufficient 
help  to  reflore  diee.  Thou  takefl  it  heauily  that  thou 
ihonldefl,  bp  agcufed  without  colour,  and  exiled  [baij- 
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ifhed]  without  caufe :  and  I  thinke  thee  happy  £0  be 
fo  well  rid  of  the  court  and  bee  fo  voyde  of  crime. 
Thou  fayft  banifhment  is  bitter  to  the  free  bom,  and  I 
deeme  it  the  better  if  thou  bee  without  blame.  There 
bee  manye  meates  which  are  fower  in  the  mouth  and 
fharpe  in  the  Mawe,  but  if  thou  mingle  them  with 
fweete  fawces,  they  yeelde  both  a  pleafaunt  tail  and 
wholefome  nourifbment.  Diuers  coulours  offende  the 
eyes,  yet  hauing  grcene  among  them,  whette  the  fight 
I  fpeake  this  to  this  ende,  that  though  thy  exile  feeme 
grieuous  to  thee,  yet  guiding  thy  felfe  with  the  rules  of 
Philofophie  it  fhal  bee  more  tollerable,  hee  that  is 
colde  doth  not  couer  himfelfe  with  care  but  with 
clothes,  he  that  is  wafhed  in  the  rayne,  dryeth  himfelfe 
by  the  fire,  not  by  his  fancie,  and  thou  which  art 
baniihed  oughtefl  not  with  teares  to  bewayle  thy  hap, 
but  with  wifdome  to  heale  thy  hurt. 

Nature  hath  giuen  no  man  a  country,  no  more  then 
lhe  hath  a  houfe  or  lands,  or  liuings.  Socrates  wold 
neither  cal  himfelf  an  Athenian,  neither  a  Graeian  but 
a  citizen  of  ye  world.  Plato  would  neuer  accompt 
him  baniihed  yat  had  ye  Sun,  Fire,  Aire,  Water  and 
Earth,  that  he  had  before,  where  he  felt  the  Winters 
blafl  and  the  Summers  blaze,  where  ye  fame  Sun,  and 
the  fame  Moone  fliined,  whereby  he  noted  that  euery 
place  was  a  country  to  a  wife  man,  and  al  parts  a 
pallace  to  a  quiet  mind  But  thou  art  driuen  out  of 
Naples'}  yat  is  nothing.  All  the  Athenians  dwel  not 
in  Coihton,  nor  euery  Corinthian  in  Gratia,  nor  al  the 
Lacedemonians  in  Pitania.  How  can  any  part  of  the 
world  be  diflant  farre  from  the  other,  when  as  the 
Mathematicians  fet  down  that  the  earth  is  but  a  point 
being  compared  to  ye  heauens.  Leame  of  ye  Bee  as 
wel  to  gather  Hurmy  of  ye  weede  as  the  flowre,  and 
out  of  farre  countryes  to  liue,  afwel  as  in  thine  own. 
He  is  to  be  laughed  at  which  thincketh  ye  Moone 
better  at  Athens  then  at  Corinth,  or  the  Hunny  of  the 
Bee  fweeter  that  is  gathered  in  Hybla,  then  that  which 
IS  made  ir>  Mantua}  when  11  was  caft.  «y  £>io&en« 
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teeth,  yat  the  Sinoponetes  had  banifhed  him  Pontus, 
yea.  fold  he,  I  them  of  Dicgents.  I  may  fay  to  thee  as 
Straconieus  faid  to  his  gueft,  who  demaunded  what 
fault  was  punifhed  with  exile,  and  he  aunfwering  falfe 
hoode,  why  then  faid  Straconieus  doft  not  thou  pra<5tife 
deceit  to  the  ende  thou  maift  auoyd  the  mifc[h]iefes 
that  flow  in  thy  country. 

And  furely  if  confeience  be  the  caufe  thou  art 
banilhed  ye  court,  I  accompt  thee  wife  in  being  fo 
precife  yat  by  the  vfing  of  vertue,  thou  maift  be 
exciled  the  place  of  vice.  Better  it  is  for  thee  to 
hue  with  honefty  in  ye  country  then  with  honor  in 
the  court,  and  greater  wi!  thy  praife  bee  in  flying 
vanitie,  then  thy  pleafure  in  folio  winge  traines.  Choofe 
that  place  for  thy  pallace  which  is  moft  quyet,  cuftoras 
will  make  it  thy  countrey,  and  an  honeft  life  will  caufe 
it  a  pleafaunt  lyuing.  Philip  falling  in  the  dud,  and 
feeing  the  figure  of  his  fhape  perfect  in  fliew.  Good 
God  faid  he,  we  defire  ye  whole  earth,  and  fee  howe 
little  ferueth  ?  Zeno  hearing  that  this  onely  barke 
wherin  all  his  wealth  was  (hipped  to  haue  perifhed, 
cryed  out,  thou  hail  done  wel  Fortune  to  thruft  mee 
into  my  gowne  againe  to  embrace  Philofophye.  Thou 
haft  therfore  in  my  minde  great  caufe  to  reioyce,  that 
God  by  punifhment  hath  compelled  thee  to  ftriclnefle 
of  life,  which  by  lybertie  might  haue  ben  growen  to 
lewdneffe.  When  thou  haft  not  one  place  alTigned  thee 
wherein  [therein]  to  liue,  but  one  forbidden  thee  which 
thou  muft  leaue,  then  thou  being  denied  but  one,  that 
excepted  thou  maift  choofe  any,  Moreouer  this  dif- 
pute  with  thy  felfe,  I  beare  no  office  wherby  I  fhould 
either  for  feare  pleafe  the  noble,  or  for  gaine  oppreffe 
the  needy.  I  am  no  arbiterer  in  doubtful  cafes 
whereby  I  fhould  either  peruerte  Iuflice,  or  incurre 
difpleafure.  I  am  free  from  the  iniuries  of  the 
fl-ronge,  and  malice  of  the  weak.  I  am  out  of  the 
broyles  of  the  feditious,  and  haue  efcaped  the  threates 
of  the  ambitious.  But  as  hee  that  hauing  a  faire 
Prcnard,  feeing  on$  treeblailed,  recomteth  the  dji- 
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commoditie  of  that,  and  paffeth  ouer  in  filence  the 
fruitefulneffe  of  the  other.  So  hee  that  is  banyfhed 
doth  alwayes  lament  the  loffe  of  his  houfe,  and  the 
fhame  of  his  exile,  not  reioyilng  at  the  liberty,  quiet- 
nes  and  pleafure  that  he  enioyeth  by  that  fweete 
punifhmcnt.  The  kings  of  Perfia  were  deemed  happy 
in  that  they  pafled  their  Winter  in  Babylon  :  in  Alalia 
their  Summer,  and  their  Spring  in  Sufis :  and  cer- 
teinly  the  Exile  in  this  may  be  as  happy  as  any 
king  in  Perfia,  for  be  may  at  his  leafure  being  at  his 
owne  pleafure,  lead  his  Winter  in  Athens,  his  Summer 
in  Naples,  his  Spring  in  Argos.  But  if  he  haue  any 
bufines  in  hand,  he  may  fludy  without  trouble, 
fleepe  without  care,  and  wake  at  his  wil  without  con- 
trolment.  Ariflotle  mull  dine  when  it  pleafeth  Philip. 
Diogenes  when  it  lifteth  Diogenes,  the  courtier  fuppeth 
when  the  king  is  fatiffied,  but  Botonio  may  now  eat 
when  Botonio  is  an  hungred.  But  thou  faift  that 
banifhment  is  fhamefull.  No  truely,  no  more  then 
pouertie  to  the  content,  or  graye  baires  to  the  aged. 
It  is  the  caufe  that  maketh  thee  ihame,  if  thou  wert 
banimed  vpon  choler,  greater  is  thy  credit  in  fuf- 
teining  wrong,  then  thy  enuyes  in  committing  iniury, 
and  leffe  fiiame  is  it  to  thee  to  be  oppreffed  by  might, 
then  theirs  that  wrought  it  for  malice.  But  thou  feareft 
thou  (halt  not  thriue  in  a  ftraunge  nation,  certeinly 
thou  art  more  afraide  then  hurte.  The  Pine  tree 
groweth  as  foone  in  Pharo  as  in  Ida,  ye  Nightingale 
fmgeth  as  fweetly  in  tiie  defearts,  as  in  ye  woods  of 
Crete.  The  wife  man  liueth  as  wel  in  a  far  country 
as  in  his  owne  home.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
place  but  the  difpofition  of  the  perfon,  that  maketh 
the  lyfe  pleafant.  Seing  therfore  Botonio,  that  al  the 
fea  is  apt  for  any  fifh,  yat  it  is  a  bad  ground  where  no 
flower  wil  grow,  that  to  a  wife  man  all  lands  are  as 
fertile  as  his  owne  enheritance,  I  defire  thee  to  tem- 
per the  (harpnes  of  thy  banifhment  with  the  fweetenes 
of  the  caufe,  and  to  meafure  the  cleerenes  of  thyne 
owne  confcience,  with  the  fpite  of  thy  enimies  quantX, 
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fo  lhalt  thou  reuenge  their  malyce  with  patience,  and 
endure  thy  ban  ifli  meet  with  pleafure. 


J  Euphues  to  a  young  gentleman  in  Naples  named 
Aldus,  wfio  leaning  his  Jludy  followed  all  lightnes 
and  liued  both  fhamfully  and  finfully  to  the  grief  e  of 
his  friends  and  difcredite  of  the  Vniuerfitic. 

JF  I  mould  talke  in  words  of  thofe  things  which 
I  haue  to  conferre  with  thee  in  writinges  certes 
)u  wouldft  blulh  for  fhame,  and  I  weepe  for  forrowe : 
neither  could  my  tongue  vtter  yat  with  patience  which 
my  hand  can  fcarce  write  with  modefly,  neither  could 
thy  ears  heare  that  without  glowing  which  thine  eyes 
can  hardly  vewe  without  griefe.  Ah  Aldus,  I  cannot 
tel  whether  I  fhould  mod  lament  in  thee  thy  want  of 
learning,  or  thy  wanton  lyuinge,  in  the  one  thou  art 
inferiour  to  al  men,  in  the  other  fuperior  to  al  beafts. 
Infomuch  as  who  feeth  thy  dul  wit,  and  marketh  thy 
froward  will,  may  wel  fay  that  he  neuer  faw  fmacke  of 
learning  in  thy  dooings,  nor  fparke  of  relygion  in  thy 
life.  Thou  onely  vaunteil  of  thy  gentry,  truely  thou 
waft  made  a  gentleman  before  thou  kneweft  what 
honefty  me[alnt,  and  no  more  haft  thou  to  boafl  of  thy 
ftocke  then  "he  who  being  left  rich  by  his  father, 
dyeth  a  begger  by  his  folly.  Nobilitie  began  in  thine 
aunceflors  and  endeth  in  thee,  and  the  Generofitie 
that  they  gayned  by  vertue  tliou  hail  blotted  with  vice. 
If  thou  claime  gentry  by  pedegree,  pracr.ife  gentleneffe 
by  thine  honefty,  yat  as  thou  challenge!!  to  be  noble 
in  bloud,  thou  maift  alfo  proue  noble  by  knowledge, 
otherwife  (halt  thou  hang  lyke  a  blaft  among  the  faire 
bloffomes  and  lyke  a  ftaine  in  a  peece  of  white  Lawne. 
The  Rofe  that  is  eaten  with  the  Canker  is  not 
gathered  bicaufe  it  groweth  on  that  ilalke  yat  the  fweet 
doth,  neither  was  Helen  made  a  Starre,  bicaufe  fhee 
came  of  that  Egge  with  Caflor,  nor  thou  a  gentleman 
in  yat  thy  aunceflours  were  of  nobilitie.     It  is  not  ye 
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defcent  of  birth  but  ye  confent  of  conditions  that 
maketh  Gentlemen,  neither  great  manors  but  good 
manners  that  exprefie  the  true  Image  of  dignitie- 
There  is  copper  coine  of  the  ilampe  yat  gold  is,  yet  is 
it  not  currant,  there  commeth  poyfon  of  the  fifh  as 
wel  as  good  oyle,  yet  is  it  not  wholfome,  and  of  man 
may  proceede  an  euill  childe  and  yet  no  Gentleman. 
For  as  the  Wine  that  runneth  on  the  lees,  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  accompted  neate  bicaufe  it  was  drawne  of 
the  tame  peece.  Or  as  the  water  that  fpringeth  from 
the  fountain es  head  and  floweth  into  the  filthy 
channel  is  not  to  be  called  cleere  bicaufe  it  came 
of  the  fame  ftreame  :  fo  neither  is  he  that  defcendeth 
of  noble  parentage,  if  he  defift  from  noble  deedes  to 
be  efteemed  a  Gentleman  in  yat  he  iffued  from  the 
loyns  of  a  noble  fire,  for  that  he  obfcureth  the  parents 
he  came  off,  and  difcredketh  his  owne  eftate. 

There  is  no  Gentleman  in  Athens  but  forroweth  to 
fee  thy  behauiour  fo  far  to  difaeree  from  thy  birthe,  for 
this  fay  they  al  (which  is  the  chiefefl  note  of  a  gentle- 
man) that  thou  fhouldefl  as  well  defire  honeflie  in  thy 
life,  as  honor  by  thy  linage  :  that  thy  nature  ihould  not 
fwerue  from  thy  name,  that  as  thou  by  dutie  woldeft 
be  regarded  for  thy  progenie,  fo  thou  would  fl  endea- 
uour  by  deferts  to  be  re  u  ere  need  for  thy  pietie. 

The  pure  Coral  is  chofen  as  wel  by  his  vertue  as  his 
coulour,  a  king  is  known  better  by  his  courage,  then 
his  crowne,  a  right  Gentleman  is  fooner  feene  by  the 
tryall  of  his  vertue  then  blafmg  of  his  armes. 

But  I  let  paffe  thy  birth,  wifhing  thee  rather  with 
Vliffcs  to  fhew  it  in  workes,  then  with  A  tax  to  boaft 
of  it  with  words :  thy  flocke  (hall  not  be  the  lefle,  but 
thy  modeftie  the  greater.  Thou  liueft  in  At/tens,  as 
the  Wafpe  doth  among  Bees,  rather  to  fting  then  to 
gather  Hunny,  and  thou  dealeft  with  moll  of  thy 
acquaintaunce  as  the  Dogge  doth  in  the  maunger,  who 
neither  fuifereth  the  horfe  to  eat  hay,  nor  wil  himfelfe. 
For  thou  being  idle,  wilt  not  permit  any  (as  farre  as 
ia  thee  lyeth)  to  be  well  employed.     Thou,  ait  3» 
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heyre  to  fayre  lyuing,  that  is  nothing,  if  thou  be 
difherited  of  learning,  for  better  were  it  to  thee  to  in- 
herite  righteoufneiTe  then  riches,  and  far  more  feemely 
were  it  for  thee  to  haue  thy  Studie  full  of  bookes,  then 
thy  purfle  full  of  mony  :  to  get  goods  is  the  benefit 
of  Fortune,  to  keepe  them  the  gift  of  Wifedome.  As 
therfore  thou  art  to  poffeffe  them  by  thy  fathers  wil,  fo 
art  thou  to  encreafe  them  by  thine  owne  wit. 

But  alas,  why  defircil  thou  to  haue  the  reuenewes  of 
thy  parent,  and  nothing  regarded  to  haue  his  vertuea? 
feekefl  thou  by  fucceflion  to  enioy  thy  patrimony,  and 
by  vice  to  obfcure  his  pietie  ?  wilt  thou  haue  the  title 
of  his  honour,  and  no  touch  of  his  honeilie?  Ah 
AUius  remember  yat  thou  art  borne  not  to  liue  after 
thine  own  luft,  but  to  learne  to  dye,  wherby  thou 
maift  liue  after  thy  death.  I  haue  often  heard  thy 
father  fay,  and  that  with  a  deepe  ugh,  the  teares 
trickling  downe  his  gray  haires,  that  thy  mother  neuer 
longed  more  to  haue  thee  borne  when  file  was  in 
trauaile,  then  he  to  haue  thee  dead  to  rid  him  of 
trouble.  And  not  feldome  hath  thy  mother  wifhed, 
that  eidier  hir  wombe  had  bene  thy  graue,  or  the 
ground  hirs.  Yea,  all  thy  friendes  with  open  mouth, 
defire  either  that  god  will  fend  thee  grace  to  amend 
thy  life,  or  griefe  to  haften  thy  death. 

Thou  wilt  demaund  of  me  in  what  thou  doft  offend : 

and  I  afke  thee  in  what  thou  doeft  not  finne.     Thou 

fweareft  thou  art  not  couetous,  but  I  faye  thou  arte 

rjdiyall,   and    as    much   finneth    he    that   lauifheth 

hout  meane,  as  he  that  hoordeth  without  meafure. 

;  canfL  thou  excufe  thy  felfe  of  vice  in  that  thou 

;  not  couetous  ?  certeinly  no  more  then  the  mur- 

•er  would  therefore  be  guyltleffe,  bicaufe  he  is  no 

ner.     But  why  go  I  about  to  debate  reafon  with 

:e  when  thou  haft  no  regard  of  honeftie  ?  though  I 

";  heere  to  perfwade  thee,  yet  will  I  not  ceafe  to 

hee.     In  the  meane  feafon  I  defire  thee,  yea, 

name  commaund  thee,  yat  if  neither  the 

arents,  whom  thou  fhouldeft  comfort,  nor 
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He  of  thy  friends  which  thou  fhouldft  credite, 


nor  the  rigour  of  the  law  which  thou  oughteu.  to  feare, 
nor  the  authorise  of  the  Magiflrate,  which  thou 
fhouldft  reuerence,  can  allure  thee  to  grace :  yet  the 
law  of  thy  fauiour  who  hath  redeemed  thee,  and  the 
puniihment  of  the  almightie,  who  continually  threat- 
neth  thee,  [fhould]  draw  thee  to  amendement,  otherwife 
as  thou  liueft  now  in  finne,  fo  fhalt  thou  dye  with 
fhame,  and  remaine  with  Sathan.  From  whom  he 
that  made  thee,  keepe  thee. 

1  Liuia  from  the  Emperours  court,  to 
Euphues  at  Athens. 

IF  fickeneffe  had  not  put  me  to  filence,  and  the 
weakeneffe  of  my  body  hindered  the  willingnefie 
of  my  minde,  thou  fhouldefl  haue  had  a  more  fpeedye 
aunfwere,  and  I  no  caufe  of  excufe.  I  know  it 
expedient  to  retoume  an  aunfwere,  but  not  neceffary 
to  write  in  poft,  for  that  in  things  of  great  importance, 
we  commonly  looke  before  we  leape,  and  where  the 
heart  droupeth  through  faintnes,  ye  hand  is  enforced 
to  fhake  through  feeblenes.  Thou  faifl  thou  vnder- 
flandefl  how  men  liue  in  the  court,  and  of  me  thou 
defirefl  to  know  the  eflate  of  women,  certes  to  dif- 
femble  with  thee  wer  to  deceiue  my  felfe,  and  to 
cloake  the  vanities  in  court,  were  to  clog  mine  owne 
confeience  with  vices. 

The  Empreffe  keepeth  hir  eflate  royall,  and  hir 
maidens  will  not  leeie  an  ynch  of  their  honor,  fhe 
endeauoreth  to  fet  down  good  lawes,  and  they  to 
bieake  them,  fhe  warneth  them  of  exceffe,  and  they 
fludie  to  exceed,  fhe  faith  yat  decent  attire  is  good, 
though  it  be  not  coflly,  and  they  fweare  vnleffe  it  be 
deere,  it  is  not  comely.  She  is  heere  accompted  a 
flutte  that  commeth  not  in  hir  filkes,  and  fhe  that  hath 
not  euery  fafhion  hath  no  mans  fauour.  They  that  be 
mofl  wanton  are  reputed  moft  wife,  and  they  that  b< 
the  idled  liuers,  are  deemed  the  fined  loueis.    Ttw 
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is  great  quarrelling  tor  beautie  but  no  queflion  of 
honefliei  to  conclude,  both  women  and  men  haue 
fallen  heere  in  court  to  fuch  agreement,  that  they  neuer 
iarre  about  matters  of  religion,  bicaufe  they  neuer 
meane  to  reafon  of  them.  I  haue  wifiied  oftentimes 
rather  in  ye  country  to  fpin,  then  in  the  court  to  daunce, 
and  truly  a  diflaffe  doth  better  become  a  maiden  then 
a  Lute,  and  fitter  it  is  with  the  needle  to  practife  how 
to  lyue,  then  with  the  pen  to  learne  how  to  loue. 

The  Emprefle  giueth  enfample  of  vertue,  and  the 
Ladyes  haue  no  leafure  to  follow  hir.  I  haue  nothing 
els  to  write.  Heere  is  no  good  newes,  as  for  bad,  I 
haue  tolde  fufficient :  Yet  this  I  muil  adde  that  fome 
there  be,  which  for  their  vertue  deferue  praife,  but  they 
are  onely  commended  for  their  beautie,  for  this  thinke 
courtiers,  that  to  be  honed  is  a  certeine  kinde  of  coun- 
try modeflie,  but  to  be  amiable  the  courtly  courtefle. 

I  meane  fhortly  to  fiie  to  the  Empreffe  to  be  dif- 
mifled  of  the  court,  which  if  I  obtaine  I  (hall  thinke 
it  a  good  reward  for  my  feruice,  to  be  fo  wel  ridde 
from  fuch  feueritie  [fecnritie],  for  beleeue  me,  ther  is 
fcarce  one  in  court  that  either  feareth  God,  or  meaneth 
good.  I  thanke  thee  for  the  booke  thou  diddefi  fend 
me,  and  as  occanon  mail  feme  I  will  requite  thee. 

Phitauhts  beginneth  a  little  to  lillen  to  couruaile,  I 
wifh  him  wel,  and  thee  to,  of  whom  to  heare  fo  much 
good,  it  doth  me  not  a  lyttle  good.  Pray  for  me  as  I  do 
for  thee,  and  if  opportunitie  be  offered,  write  to  me. 

Forewtl. 

Eifhues  to  Ais  friend  Lima. 

7~~J  XSare  Liuia,  I  am  as  glad  to  heare  of  thy  welfare, 

JlJ         as  forrowful  to  vnderftand  thy  newes,  and  it 

doto     —me  as  much,  good  that  thou  art  reeouered,  as 

****&<— —  to  thinke  of  thofe  which  are  not  to  be  recured. 

?h— ^ou  haft  fatiffied  my  requeft  and  aunfwered  my 

e*fet^^='latic»'n      For  I  longed  to  know  ye  manners  of 

^csaoi.aad  tooted  to  ha«  them  wanton.   I  like  thee 
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we!  that  thou  wilt  not  conceale  their  vanities,  but  I 
loue  thee  the  better  that  thou  doefl  not  follow  them : 
to  reproue  finne  is  the  figne  of  true  honour,  to  re- 
nounce it  the  part  of  honefty.  Al  good  men  wil 
accorapt  thee  wife  for  thy  truth,  and  happy  for  thy 
tryall,  for  they  fay,  to  abileine  from  pleafure  is  the 
chiefeft  piety,  and  I  thinke  in.  court  to  refraine  from 
vice,  is  no  little  vertue.  Strange  it  is  that  the  found  eye 
viewing  the  fore  fhould  not  be  dimmed,  that  they  The] 
that  handle[th]  pitch  Ihoulde  not  bee  defiled,  that  they 
yat  continuein  [the] court fholdnotbeinfected.  And  yet 
it  is  no  great  meruaile,  for  by  experience  we  fee  that 
the  Adamant  cannot  draw  yron,  if  the  Diamond  lye 
by  it,  nor  vice  allure  the  courtyer,  if  vertue  be  reteyned. 
Thou  praifeft  ye  Empreffe  for  inftituting  good  lawes, 
and  grieueft  to  fee  them  violated  by  the  Ladyes.  I 
am  fory  to  thinke  it  mould  be  fo,  and  I  figh  in  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwife.  Where  there  is  no  heede  taken 
of  a  commaun dement,  there  is  fmall  hope  to  be  looked 
for  of  amendement.  Where  duetie  can  haue  no 
fliewe,  honeftie  can  beare  no  fway.  They  that  can- 
not be  enforced  to  obedience  by  authoritie,  wil  neuer 
be  won  by  fauour,  for  being  without  feare  they  com- 
monly are  voyd  of  grace :  and  as  fane  be  they  care- 
lefle  from  honour  as  they  be  from  awe,  and  as  ready 
to  difpife  the  good  counfaile  of  their  Peeres,  as  to 
contemne  the  good  lawes  of  their  prince.  But  the 
breaking  of  lawes  doth  not  accule  the  Empreffe 
of  vice,  neither  (hall  hir  making  of  them,  excufe 
the  Ladyes  of  vanities.  The  Empreffe  is  no  more 
to  be  fufpected  of  erring,  then  the  Carpenter  that 
buildeth  the  houfe  be  accufed  bicaufe  theeues  haue 
broken  it,  or  the  Mintm after  condemned  for  his  coyne 
bicaufe  the  traitor  hath  clipped  it.  Certeinely  God 
will  both  reward  the  godly  zeale  of  the  Prince,  and 
reuenge  the  godleffe  doings  of  the  people.  Moreouer 
thou  faifl  that  in  the  court  all  be  fluts  that  fwim  not  in 
fakes,  and  that  the  ideleft  liuere  are  accompted  ye 
braueft  louers.     I  can  not  tell  whether  I  fhould  tmJws. 
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laugh  at  their  folly,  or  lament  their  phrenfie,  neither  do 
I  know  whether  ye  fin  be  greater  in  apparell  which 
moueth  to  pride,  or  in  affeclion  which  entifeth  to 
peeujfhnes.  The  one  caufeth  them  to  forget  them- 
felues,  the  other  to  forgo  their  fences,  each  doe  deceiue 
their  foule,  they  that  thinke  one  cannot  be  cleanly 
without  pride,  will  quickly  iudge  none  to  be  honeft 
without  pleafure,  which  is  as  hard  to  confeffe  as  to  fay 
no  meane  to  bee  without  exceffe  :  thou  wifheft  to  be 
in  the  Country  with  thydiflaffe,  rather  then  to  continue 
in  the  court  with  thy  delyghts.  I  cannot  blame  thee. 
For  Greece  is  as  much  to  be  commended  for  learning 
as  the  court  for  brauery,  and  here  maid  thou  liue  with 
as  good  report  for  thine  honefty,  as  they  with  renowne 
for  their  beauty.  It  is  better  to  fpinne  with  Penelope 
all  night,  then  to  finge  with  Helen  all  daye.  Hufwifery 
in  the  Country  is  as  much  praifed  as  honour  in  the 
court  Wee  thinke  it  as  great  mirth  to  fing  Pfalmes, 
as  you  melody  to  chaunt  Sonets,  and  we  accompt 
them  as  wife  that  keepe  their  owne  lands  with  credite, 
as  you  thofe  that  get  others  liuinges  by  craft.  There- 
fore if  thou  wilt  follow  my  aduice,  and  profecute  thine 
owne  determination,  thou  (halt  come  out  of  a  warme 
Sunne  into  Gods  blefling.  Thou  added  {I  feare  me 
alfo  thou  errell)  that  in  the  court  ther  be  fome  of  great 
vertuc,  wifedome  and  fobrietie :  if  it  be  fo,  I  like  it, 
and  in  that  thou  faift  it  is  fo,  I  beleeue  it  It  may 
bee,  and  no  doubt  it  is  in  the  courte  as  in  all  ryuers, 
fome  Fifh  fome  Frogges,  and  as  in  all  gardeins,  fome 
flowers,  fome  weedes,  and  as  in  al  trees,  fomebloflbms 
-ome  blafls.  Nylus  breedeth  the  precious  (lone  and 
the  poyfoned  ferpent.  The  court  may  as  wel  nourilh 
vertuous  Matrones,  as  the  lewd  minion.  Yet  this 
fnaketh  me  mufe  that  they  fhoulde  rather  be  com- 
piended  for  their  beautie  then  for  their  vertue,  which 
>s  an  infallible  argument  that  the  delights  of  ye  flefli 
are  preferred  before  the  holynefie  of  the  fpirite.  Thou 
faift  thou  wilt  fue  to  leaue  thy  feruice,  and  I  wil  pray 
'or  thy  good  fucceffe,  when  thou  art  come  into  the 
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country,  I  would  haue  thee  firfl  leame  to  forget  all 
thofe  things  which  thou  haft  feene  in  the  court.  I 
would  -Philautus  wer  of  thy  minde,  to  forfake  his 
youthfull  courfe,  but  I  am  glad  thou  writefl  yat  he 
beginneth  to  amend  his  conditions,  he  runneth  far  that 
neuer  retumeth,  and  he  finneth  deadly  that  neuer  re- 
penteth.  I  would  haue  him  end  as  Ludlla  began 
without  vice,  and  not  begin  as  me  ended  without 
honeftie.  I  loue  the  man  well,  but  I  cannot  brooke 
his  manners.  Yet  I  conceiue  a  good  hope,  that  in  his 
age  he  will  be  wife,  for  that  in  his  youth  I  perceiued 
him  wittie.  He  hath  promifed  to  come  to  Athens, 
which  if  he  do,  I  will  fo  handle  the  matter,  that  either 
he  flial  abiure  the  court  for  euer,  or  abfent  lumfelf  for 
a  yeare.  If  I  bring  the  one  to  palTe  he  (hall  forgoe 
his  olde  courfe,  if  the  other  forget  his  il  conditions. 
He  that  in  court  wil  thriue  to  reape  wealth,  and  Hue 
wary  to  get  worihip,  mufl  gaine  by  good  confeience, 
and  clime  by  wifdome,  otherwife  his  thrift  is  but  theft, 
wher  ther  is  no  regard  of  gathering,  and  his  honour 
but  ambition,  wher  ther  is  no  care  but  of  promotion. 
Philautus  is  too  ftmple  to  vnderftand  the  wiles  in 
court,  and  too  young  to  vndermine  any  by  craft.  Yet 
hath  he  ftiown  himfelf  as  far  from  honeflie  as  he  is 
from  age,  and  as  full  of  craft  as  he  is  of  courage, 
If  it  wer  for  thy  preferment,  and  his  amendment, 
I  wi(h  you  were  both  maryed,  but  if  hee  fliould 
continue  his  folly  whereby  thou  moulded  fall  from 
thy  dutie,  I  ratlier  with  you  both  buryed.  Salute 
him  in  my  name,  and  haiTen  his  ioumey,  but  forget 
not  thine  owne.  I  haue  occafion  to  go  to  Naples, 
that  I  may  with  more  fpeede  ariue  in  England, 
where  I  haue  heard  of  a  woman  yat  in  al  qualities 
excelleth  any  man.  Which  if  it  be  fo,  I  lhal  thinke 
my  labour  as  well  beilowed  as  Saba  did  hirs,  when 
(he  trauailed  to  fee  Salomon.  At  my  going  if  thou 
in  Naples  I  will  vifite  thee,  and*  at  my  retoum  I 
tell  thee  my  judgement.  If  Philautus  come 
winter,  he  ihall  in  this  my  pilgrimage  be  a  ^raitotr 
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pleafaunt  companion  is  a  bait  in  a  ioumy.  We  fhal 
ther  as  I  hcare,  fee  a  court  both  brauer  in  fhew,  and 
better  in  fubiiaunce,  more  gallant  courtiers,  more 
godly  confciues,  as  faire  ladies  and  fairer  conditions. 
But  I  will  not  vaunt,  before  the  viclorie,  nor  fweare 
it  13  fo,  vntil  I  fee  it  be  fo.  Farewel,  vnto  whom 
aboue  all  I  wifh  well. 

IHuue  (inifhed  tlie  firft  part  of  Euphuts,  whom  now  I  left 
readye  to  crofTe  the  Seas  to  England,  if  the  winde  fende  him 
■  fhort  cut  you  (hall  in  the  fecoiid  part  heare  what  nevres  he 
briui;etti,  and  I  hope  to  haue  him  retouraed  within  one  Summer. 
In  the  ineane  fefon,  I  wil  flay  for  him  in  the  country,  and  ai 
Ibone  ns  he  ariuelh  you  shall  know  of  his  comming. 

FINIS. 
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THE     ANATOMYj 
OF     WIT. 

Verie    pleafaunt    for    all 
Gentlemen  to  read,  and 

moil  neceffime  to  remember. 


wherein  are  contained 

delightes  that  Wit  followeth  in  his   youth 

by  the  pleafontneffe  of  loue,  and  the  fiap- 

pinefle  he  reapeth  in  age,  by 

I         the  perfectnefle  of 
Wifedome. 


%  By  Iohn  Lyly  Mafter 
of  Art, 


Corrected  and  augmented. 

^"  Imprinted  at   London 
ror  Gabriel  Cawood  dwel- 

ling  in  Paules  Church-yard. 


To  the  right  Honorable  my  verie 

good  Lord  and  Matter,  Sir  William  Wett,  Knight, 

Lord  De  la  Warre  :  lohn  Lyly  wiftieth  long 

life,  with  increafe  of 

honour. 

jIARRHASIVS  drawing  the  counter- 
fake  of  Helen  (Right  Honourable) 
made  the  attire  of  her  head  loofe, 
who  being  demaunded  why  he  did 
fo,  aunfwered  ihe  was  loofe.    Vulcan 
was   painted   curioufly,   yet  with  a 
polt    foote,    Laid  a    cunningly,    yet 
with  her  blacke  haire.    Alexander 
hauing  a  fkarre  in  his  cheek  e,  held  his  finger  vppon 
it,  that  Appelles  might  not  paint  it,  Appelles  painted 
him,  with  his    finger    cleautag    to    his    face,  why 
quod    Alexander,   I    laid  my  finger   on   my  skarre, 
becaufe   I  would   not  haue  thee  fee  it,   (yea  faid 
Appelles)  and  I  drew  it  there,  becaufe  none  els  fhould 
perceiue  it,  for  if  thy  finger  had  bene  awaie,  either 
thy  fkarre  wold  haue  bene  feene  or  my  arte  milhked  : 
whereby  I  gather,  that  in  all  perfect  works,  as  well 
the  fault  as  the  face  is  to  be  fhovven.     The  faireft 
Leopard  is  made  with  his  fpots,  the  nneft  cloth  with 
his  lift,  the  fmoothefl  fhooe  hath  his  lafle.     Seeing 
then  that  in  euerie  counterfaite,  as  well  the  blemiih 
as  the  beautie  is  coloured :  1  hope  I  fhall  not  incurre 
the  difplefure  of  the  wife,  in  that  in  the  difcourfe  of 
Euphues,  I  haue  as  well  touched  the  vanities  of  his 
loue,  as  the  vertues  of  his  life.     The  Perfians,  who 
aboue  all  their  kings  moft   honored  Cyrus,  caufed 
him  to  be  ingrauen  as  well  with  his  hooked  nofe  as 
his  high  forhead    He  that  loued  Homere  belt,  con- 
cealed not  his  flattering  ;  and  he  that  praifed  Alexan- 
der moft,  bewraied  his  quaffing.  Demonides  mull  haue 
a   crooked    fhooe    for  his  wrie  foote,    Damocles  a 
Cmooth  gloue  for  his  flraight  hand. 
For  as  euery  Painter  that  fliadoweth  a  man  in  all 
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partes,  giuefh  euerie  peece  his  iuft  proportion,  fo  he  that 
difcipherefh  the  qualities  of  the  minde,  ought  as  well 
to  fhew  euerie  humor  in  his  kinde,  as  the  other  doth 
euery  parte  in  his  colour.     The  Surgion  that  maketh 

ithe  Anatomie,  iheweth  as  well  the  mufcles  in  the 
heele,  as  the  vaines  of  the  heart.  If  then  the  firft 
fjght  of  Euphues  (hall  feeme  too  light  to  be  read  of 
the  wife,  or  too  foolifh  to  be  regarded  of  the  learned, 
they  ought  not  to  impute  it  to  the  iniquitie  of  the 
Author,  but  to  the  neceffitie  of  the  Hiftorie.  Euphues 
beginneth  with  loue,  as  allured  by  wit,  but  endeth 
not  with  luft,  as  bereft  of  wifedome.  He  wooeth 
women,  prouoked  by  youth,  but  weddefh  not  himfelfe 
to  wantonneffe,  as  pricked  by  pleafure.  I  haue  fet 
downe  the  follies  of  his  wit  without  breach  of 
modeftie,  and  the  fparkes  of  his  wifedome  without 
fufpition  of  dilhonefUe.  And  certes  I  thinke  there  be 
mo  fpeaches,  which  for  granitic  will  miflike  the  foolifh : 
then  vnfeemly  termes,  which  for  vanitie  may  offende 
the  wife.  Which  difcourfe  (right  Honorable)  I  hope 
you  will  the  rather  pardon  for  the  rudenes,  in  that  is 
the  firfl,  and  protect  it  the  more  willingly  if  it  offend, 
in  that  it  maye  be  the  laft.  It  may  be  that  finewits  will 
defcant  vpon  him  that  hauing  no  wit,  goeth  about  to 
make  the  Anatomyeofwit:  and  certainly  their  idling  in  - 
my  minde  is  tollerable.  For  if  the  Butcher  mould  take 
vppon  him  to  cut  the  Anatomie  of  a  man,  becaufe  he 
hath  fkill  in  opening  an  Oxe,  he  would  proue  himfelfe 
a  Calfe,  or  if  the  horfeleach  would  aduenture  to  minifter 
a  potion  to  a  fick  patient,  in  that  hee  hath  knowledge 
to  giue  a  drench  to  a  difcafed  horfe,  he  wold  make 
himfelfe  an  AlTe.  The  fhomaker  muft  cot  goe  abouc 
his  latchet,  nor  the  hedger  meddle  with  any  thing  but 
his  bil.  It  is  vnfeemly  for  the  Painter  to  feather  a 
fhafte,  or  the  Fletcher  to  handle  the  pencill.  All 
which  things  make  moil  againfl.  me,  in  that  a  foole 
hath  intruded  himfelf  to  difcourfe  of  wit :  but  as  I  was 
willing  to  commit  the  fault,  f o  am  I  content  to  make 
amendes.  Howioeuer  the  cafe  ftandeth,  I  look  fere  oa 
praife  form/labour,  but  pardon  foT  my  gooi  ■•wCi-.  "\X 


that  they 
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is  the  greateft  re  warde  I  dare  aske,  and  the  leaft  that  they 
can  offer,  I  defire  no  more,  I  deferue  no  leffe.  Though 
the  ftile  nothing  delight  the  daintie  eare  of  the  curious 
fitter,  yet  will  the  matter  recreate  the  minde  of  the 
curteous  Reader :  the  varictie  of  the  one  will  abate 
the  harfhnefle  of  the  other.  Things  of  greateft  profit, 
are  fet  forth  with  leaft  price,  where  the  wine  is  neat, 
ther  needeth  no  Iuie-buih,  the  right  Corall  needeth  no 
colouring,  where  the  matter  it  felfe  bringeth  credit,  the 
man  with  his  glofe  winneth  fma.ll  commendation.  It 
is  therefore  me  thinketh  a  greater  fhevve  of  a  pregnaunt 
wit,  then  perfe&e  wifdome,  in  a  thing  of  fufficient 
excellende  to  vfe  furperfluous  eloquence.  We  com- 
monly fee  that  a  blacke  ground  doth  beft  befeeme  a 
white  counterfaite,  and  Venus  according  to  the  judge- 
ment of  Mars,  was  then  mod  amiable  when  fhe  fate 
clofe  by  Vulcan.  If  thefe  fhinges  be  true,  which 
experience  trieth,  that  a  naked  tale  doeth  moft  truelye 
fet  foorth  the  naked  trueth,  that  where  the  counte- 
naunce  is  faire,  there  neede  no  colours,  that  painting 
is  meeter  for  ragged  walls  than  fine  marble,  that  veritie 
then  fhineth  moft  bright,  when  fhe  is  in  leaft  brauerie, 
I  fhall  fatiffie  mine  ovvne  minde,  though  I  cannot  feed 
their  humors,  which  greatiy  feeke  after  thofe  that  fift 
the  fineft  meale,  and  beare  the  whiteft  mouthes.  It  is 
a  world  to  fee  how  Englifhmen  defire  to  heare  finer 
fpeech  then  the  language  will  allowe,  to  eate  finer 
bread  then  is  made  of  wheat,  to  weare  finer  cloth  then 
is  wrought  of  woll :  but  I  let  paffe  their  fmenes,  which 
can  no  way  excufe  my  folly.  If  your  Lordfhip  fhall 
accept  my  good  wil  which  I  haue  alwaies  defired, 
I  will  patiently  beare  the  111  will  of  the  malitious, 
which  I  neuer  deferued. 

Thus  committing  this  fimple  Pamphlet  to  your 
Lordfhippes  patronage,  and  your  Honour  to  the  Al- 
mighties protection:  For  the  preferuation  of 
the  which,  as  moft  bounden,  I  will 
piaie  continuallie,  I  ende. 

Your  Lordfhips  feruant  ti 
comttv3.\m4.  V  VS^ . 


To  the  Gentlemen  Readers. 


•y**j£!{  Was  driuen  into  a  quani 
•(ctI  f«S)i  whether  I  might  fende  this  my  Pamphlet 
"t  to  the  Printer  or  to  the  pedler,  I  thought 
j-  it  too  bad  for  the  prefle,  and  too  good 
tfor  the  packe,  but  feeing  my  folly  in 
writing  to  be  as  great  as  others,  I  was 
willing  my  fortune  fhould  be  as  ill  as  anies.  We  com- 
monly fee  the  booke  that  at  Eailer  lyeth  bounde  on 
the  Stacioners  flail,  at  Chriftmaffe  to  be  broken  in  the 
Haberdafhers  (hop,  which  fitii  it  is  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  am  content  this  Summer  to  haue  my 
dooinges  read  for  a  toye,  that  in  Winter  they  may 
be  readye  for  trafh.  It  is  not  ftrange  when  as  the 
greateil  wonder  lafleth  but  nine  daies,  that  a  new 
worke  fhuld  not  endure  but  three  months.  Gentle- 
men vfe  bookes  as  Gentlewomen  handle  their  Bowers, 
who  in  the  morning  flick  them  in  their  heads,  and  at 
night  flrawe  them  at  their  heeles.  Cherries  be  fulfom 
when  they  be  through  ripe,  becaufe  they  be  plentie, 
and  bookes  be  ftale  when  they  be  printed  in  that  they 
be  common.  In  my  minde  Printers  and  Tatters  are 
chiefely  bound  to  pray  for  Gentlemen,  the  one  hath  fo 
many  fantafies  to  print,  the  other  fuch  diuers  fafliions 
to  make,  that  the  preffmg  yron  of  the  one  is  neuer  out 
of  the  fire,  nor  the  printing  preffe  of  the  other  at  any 
time  lieth  ilill.  But  a  fafluon  is  but  a  daies  wearing 
and  a  booke  but  an  houres  reading :  which  feeing  it 
is  fo,  I  am  of  the  fhoomakers  minde,  who  careth  not 
fo  the  fliooe  hold  the  plucking  on,  nor  I,  fo  my  Labours 
lafl  the  running  ouer.  He  that  commeth  in  print  be- 
caufe he  woulde  be  knowen,  is  like  the  foole  that 
commeth  into  the  Market  becaufe  he  would  be  feene. 
I  am  not  he  that  feeketh  praife  for  his  labour,  but 
pardon  for  his  offence,  neyther  doe  I  fet  this  forth  for 
anie  deuolion  in  Print,  but  for  duetie  which  I  owe 


lOt 

: 

iat 

ut 
or 


jo6  To  the  Gentlemen  Readers. 

my  Patroa.     If  one  write  neuer  fo  well,  he  cannot 

pleafe  all,  and  write  he  neuer  fo  ill,  hee  fha.ll  pleafe 

forne.     Fine  heads  will  picke  a  quarrell  with  me,  if  all 

be  not  curious,  and  flatterers  a  thanke  if  anye  thing  be 

currant:  but  this  is  my  minde,  let  him  that  hndeth 

fault  amend  it.  and  him  that  Hkethit.vfeit.  Enuyebrag- 

geth,  but  draweth  no  bloud :  ye  malitious  haue  more 

minde  to  quip,  then  might  to  cut.  Ifubmit  myfelfe  to  the 

judgement  of  the  wife,  and  little  efteeme  the  cenfure  of 

fooles :  the  one  will  be  fatiffied  with  reafon :  the  other  are 

to  be  aunfwered  with  filence.     I  know  Gentlemen  will 

finde  no  fault  without  caufe,  and  beare  with  thofe 

that  deferue  blame,  as  for  others  I  care 

not  for  their  iefi.es,  for  I  neuer 

meant  to  make  them 

my  ludges. 


To  my  verie  good  friends  the 

Gentlemen  Schollers  of  Oxford. 

■  Here  is  no  priuiledge  that  needeth  a 
pardon,  neither  is  there  any  remiffion 
to  bee  aflced  where  a  cornmiffion  19 
graunted.  I  fpeake  this  Gentlemen, 
not  to  excufe  the  offence  which  is 
taken,  but  to  offer  a  defence  where  I 
was  miflaken.  A  cleere  confcience 
is  a  fure  carde,  truth  hath  the  pre- 
rogatiue  to  fpeake  with  plainenefie,  and  the  modeftie 
to  beare  with  patience.  It  was  reported  of  forne,  and 
beleeued  of  many,  that  in  the  Education  of  Ephxbus, 
where  mention  is  made  of  Vniuerfities,  that  Oxford 
was  too  much  either  defaced  or  defamed.  I  knowe 
not  what  the  enuious  haue  picked  out  by  mallice,  or 
the  curious  by  wit,  or  the  guilty  by  their  owne  galled 
confciences,  but  this  I  fay,  yat  I  was  as  far  from  think- 
ing ill,  as  I  finde  them  from  iudging  well.  But  if  I 
ihould  now  goe  about  to  make  amends,  I  were  then 
faultie  in  fomewhat  amiffe,  and  fliould  (hew  my  felfe 
like  ApdUs  Prentice,  who  coueting  to  mend  the  note, 
marred  the  cheeke,  and  not  vnlike  the  foolifh  Dyar, 
who  neuer  thought  his  cloth  blacke  vntill  it  was  burned. 
If  anie  fault  be  committed,  impute  it  to  Euphucs  who 
knew  you  not,  not  to  Lyly  who  hate  you  not. 

Yet  may  I  of  all  the  reft  moft  condempne  Oxford 
of  vnkindneffe,  of  vice  I  cannot,  who  feemnd  to  weane 
mee  before  fhe  brought  mee  forth,  and  to  giue  mee 
boanes  to  gnawe,  before  I  could  get  the  teate  to  fucke. 
Wherein  fhe  played  the  nice  mother  in  fending  me 
into  the  Countrie  to  nurfe,  where  I  tyred  at  a  drie 
bread  three  yeares,  and  was  at  the  laft  inforced  to 
weane  my  felfe.  But  it  was  deflinie,  for  if  I  had  not 
ben  gathered  from  the  tree  in  the  bud,  I  fhould  being 
blowen  haue  prooued  a  blaft,  and  as  good  it  is  to  be 
an  addle  egge,  as  an  idle  bird. 


aoft     To  the  Gentlemen,  &c. 

Euphues  at  his  arriuall  I  am  affured  will  vieive 
Oxford,  where  he  will  either  recant  his  fayinges,  or 
renewe  his  complaints,  he  is  now  on  the  leas,  and  how 
he  hath  bene  tooffed  I  know  not,  but  whereas  I  thought 
to  receiue  him  atZJc«w,Imufle  meete  him  m  Hampton. 

Nothing  can  hinder  his  comming  but  death,  neither 
anie  thing  haften  his  departure  but  vnkindneffe. 

Concerning  my  felfe,  I  haue  alwayes  thought  fo  re- 
uerently  of  Oxford,  of  the  Schollers,  of  the  manners, 
that  I  feemedtobe  ratheran  Idolater  then  a  blafphemer. 

They  that  inuented  this  toie  were  vnwife,  and  they 
that  reported  it  vnkinde,  and  yet  none  of  them  can 
proue  mee  vnhoneft. 

But  fuppofe  I  glaunced  at  fome  abufes :  did  not 
Iupiters  egge  bring  forth  as  well  Helen  a  light  hufwife 
in  earth,  as  Caflor  a  light  Starre  in  heauen?  The 
Eflritch  that  taketh  the  greateft  pride  in  her  feathers, 
picketh  fome  of  the  woril  out,  and  bumeth  them: 
there  is  no  tree  but  hath  fome  blaft,  no  countenaunce 
but  hath  fome  blemilh.  and  ihall  Oxford  then  be  blame- 
leffe  ?  I  with  it  were  fo,  but  I  cannot  thinke  it  is  fo. 
But  as  it  is  it  may  be  better,  and  were  it  badder,  it  is 
not  the  word. 

I  thinke  there  are  fewe  Vniuerfities  that  haue  leffe 
faultes  then  Oxford,  many  that  haue  more,  none  but 
haue  fome. 

But  I  commit  my  caufe  to  the  conferences  of  thofe 
that  either  know  what  I  am,  or  can  geffe  what  I  mould 
bee,  the  one  will  anfwere  themfelues  in  conftruiog 
friendly,  the  other  if  I  knew  them,  I  would  faliffie 
reafonably. 

Thus  loth  to  incur  the  fufpition  of  vnkindneffe  in 
not  telling  my  minde,  and  not  willing  to  make  anie 
excufe  where  there  neede  no  amends,  I  can  neither 
craue  pardon,  leaft  I  mould  confeffe  a  fault,  nor  con- 
ceale  my  meaning,  lead  I  Ihould  be  thought  a  fool& 
And  fo  I  end,  yours  affured  to  vfe. 

lohn  Lyly, 


Cuplmeg  anti  fjte  Cnglatft. 


Text.  E ditto  princefs,  1580. 

ProfefTor  Morley's  copy. 

Completed,  after  'Or  a  Foxe,'  p.  475,  to  the  end,  from 
the  Bodleian  copy,  of  the  fame  year. 
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excepting 
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EUPHUES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS  PRESENT  IN  THE 


_ 


EUPHUES. 

Philautus. 

Fidus,  an  old  Englifh  courtier,  now  a  keeper  of  bees. 

Sumus,  a  young  Englifh  gentleman,  '  of  great  birth  and 

noble  blood.' 
PsELLUS,  an  Italian  gentleman,  reputed1  great  in  Magick' 
Maktiu?,  an  Englishman,  '  not  very  young.' 


Camilla,  ayoungEnglifhwomanofeighteenyears.  'Ofno 
great  birth,'  but '  of  greater  beauty  than  birth.' 
'  Such  a  one  Jhe  was,  as  altnofl  they  all  are 
that  feme  fo  noble  a  Prince,  fuck  virgins 
carry  lights  before  fuch  a  Vesta,  fuch 
nymphes,arrows  with  fuch  b  Diana.'  p.311. 

The  Lady  Flavia,  an  Engl  iff  two  man.  '  One  of  the 
Ladies  wlu>  delighted  much  in  mirth.' 

Miflrefs  Frances,  niece  to  the  Lady  Flavia.  Phi- 
lautus' Violet. 

SCENE  AND  Tint 

I.  Dec.  1579.     Euphues  and  PhiUutirs  leave  Naples  for  Eng- 
land.    The  voyage  occupies  two  months. 
Feb.  ijScl     They  arrive  at  Doveb,  where  they  (Uy  three  or 
font  days. 

[Lyly,  in  hi*  address  written  between  tie  Two  puts,  tn- 
Leaded  then  to  make  ihem  land  at  Hampton,  seep.  ML] 
Journeying  through  Canterbury,  they  reach 
Fidl's's  houfe,  where  they  Hay  one  day.  After 
which  thev  proceed  to  London. 
Lent,  15S0.     Lady  Flavia's  topper-party  is  held  in  Lent 

Alter  which  '  they  pifled  many  days  in  England,' 
until  Euphues  returns  to  Athbxs.     Thence  kt 
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I  O  N  T  A  I  N  I  N  G 

his  voyage  and  aduentures,  myxed  \s 
fundry  pretie  difcourfes  of  honefl. 

►  Loue,  the  difcription  of  the 
coimtrey,  the  Court,  and 
the  manners  of  that 
Ifle. 

ELIGHTFVL    T0\ 

>e  read,  and  nothing  hurtfull  to  be  regar-        j 

ded  :  wher-in  there  is  fmall  offence 

by  lightneffe  giuen  to  the  wife, 

and  lefle  occafion  of  loole- 

nes  proffered  to  the 

wanton. 

( 


^]  By  lohn  Lyly,  Mai  tier 
of  Arte. 

Commend  it,  or  amend  it. 


imprinted  at  Lond 


I ' 


To  the  Right  Honourable  my 

very    good  Lorde   and   Maifter,    Edward    de  Vere, 

Earle  of  Oxen  ford  e,  Vicount  Bulbeck,  Lorde  of 

Efcaks  and  Badkfmere,  and  Lorde  great 

Chamberlaine    of  England,   John  Lyly 

wilheth  long  Ij-fe,  with  en- 

creafe  of  Honour. 


HE  firft  picture  that  Phydias  the 
firft  Paynter  fhadowed,  was  the  pro- 
traiture  of  his  owne  perfon,  faying 
thus  :  if  it  be  well,  I  will  paint  many 
befides  Phydias,  if  ill,  it  (hall  offend 
none  but  Phydias. 

In  the  like  manner  fareth  it  with 
me  (Right  Honourable)  who  neuer 
before  handling  the  penfiU,  did  for  my  fyril  counterfaite, 
coulour  mine  owne  Euphues,  being  of  this  minde,  that 
if  it  wer[e]  lyked,  I  would  draw  more  befides  Euphues, 
if  loathed,  grieue  none  but  Euphues. 

Since  that,  forae  there  haue  bene,  that  either  diflem- 
bling  the  faultes  they  faw,  for  feare  to  difcourage  me, 
or  not  examining  them,  for  the  loue  they  bore  me, 
that  praifed  mine  olde  worke,  and  vrged  me  to  make  a 
new,  whofe  words  I  thus  anfwered.  If  I  lhould  coyne 
a  worfe,  it  would  be  thought  that  the  former  was  framed 
by  chaunce,  as  Protogenes  did  the  foame  of  his  dogge, 
if  a  better,  for  flatterie,  as  Narciffus  did,  who  only  was 
in  loue  with  his  own  face,  if  none  at  all,  as  froward  as 
the  Mufition,  who  being  entreated,  will  fcarfe  fing  fol 
(a,  but  not  defired,  flraine  aboue  Ela. 

But  their  importunitie  admitted  no  excufe, 
much  that  I  was  enforced  to  preferre  their  friendlhip 
before  mine  owne  fame,  being  more  carefull  to  fa6ffi«; 


their  requeft.es,  then  feareftfl  of  othets  reporter  -.  fo 


as 

I 

!ip 
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at  the  lad  I  was  content  to  fet  an  other  fat 
phues,  but  yet  iufi.  behind  the  other,  like  the 
Ianus,  not  running  together,  lik[e]  the  Hopp 
Parrhafius  lead  they  ihould  feeme  fo  vnlike 
that  they  might  be  both  thought  baflardes,  th 
wherof  I  yeeld  as  common  all  to  view,  but  tb 
age  onely  to  your  Lordfhippe,  as  able  to  defer 
ing  that  the  face  of  Alexander  ftamped  in  co[ 
make  it  currant,  that  the  name  of  Cajfar,  w; 
Canuas,  is  efteemed  as  Cambricke,  that  the 
ther  of  an  Eagle,  is  of  force  to  confume  thi 
I  haue  brought  into  the  worlde  two  childre 
firil  I  was  deliuered,  before  my  friendes  thoi 
conceiued,  of  the  fecond  I  went  a  whole  yeare 
yet  when  euerye  one  thought  rue  ready  to  ly 
I  did  then  quicken  :  But  good  hufwiues  (hall 
excufe,  who  know  that  Hens  do  not  lay  egj 
they  clucke,  but  when  they  cackle,  nor  men 
bookes  when  they  promife,  but  when  they  i 
And  in  this  I  refemble  the  Lappwing,  who  ft 
young  ones  to  be  dellroyed  by  paflengers,  A] 
a  falfe  cry  farre  from  their  [the]  neft.es,  mat 
that  looke  for  them  feeke  where  they  are  not 
peeling  that  Euphues  would  be  carped  of  fom 
Reader,  thought  by  fome  falfe  fhewe  to  brir 
in  hope  of  that  which  then  I  meant  not,  lead 
with  a  longing  of  a  fecond  part,  that  they  mig 
well  of  the  firil,  being  neuer  farther  fiom  n 
then  when  they  thought  mee  houering  ouer  i 

My  firil  burthen  comming  before  his  til 
r.eedes  be  a  blind  whelp,  the  fecond  brought  f 
his  time  muft  needes  be  a  monfter,  the  one 
a  noble  man  to  nurfe,  who  with  great  louebrc 
vp,  for  a  yeare  :  fo  that  where-foeuer  he  wa 
hath  his  Nurfes  name  in  his  forhead,  wher  fu 
tiril  milke,  he  can-not  forget  his  fird  Mailer. 

The  other  {right  Honourable)  being  but  3 
fwathe  cloutes,  I  commit  mofl  humbly  to  y< 
ttips  protection,  that  'mVis  mfrmde.  he  may 
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by  your  good  care  from  fal[l]s,  and  in  his  youth  by  your 
great  countenaunce  fhielded  from  blowes,  and  in  his 
age  by  your  gracious  continuaunce,  defended  from  con- 
tempt He  is  my  youngeft  and  my  laft,  and  the  paine 
that  I  fuftained  for  him  in  trauell,  hath  made  me  pad 
teeming,  yet  doe  I  thinke  my  felfe  very  fertile,  in  that 
Iwasnotaltogether  barren.  Glad  I  was  to  fend  e  them 
both  abroad,  lead  making  a  wanton  of  my  firfl,  with  a 
blir.de  conceipt,  I  mould  refemble  the  Ape,  and  kill  it 
by  cullyng  it,  and  not  able  to  rale  the  fecond,  I  mould 
witl.  the  Viper,  loofe  my  bloud  with  mine  own  brood. 
Twinnes  they  are  not,  but  yet  Brothers,  the  one  nothing 
refemblyng  the  other,  and  yet  (as  all  children  are  now 
a  dayes)  both  like  the  father.  Wherin  I  am  not  vnlike 
vntc  the  vnskilfull  Painter,  who  hauing  drawen  the 
Twianes  of  Hippocrates,  {who  wer  as  lyke  as  one  peafe 
is  to  an  other)  and  being  told  of  his  friends  that  they 
wer[e]  no  more  lyke  than  Satume  and  Appollo,  he  had 
no  other  fhift  to  manifed  what  his  worke  was,  then  ouer 
their  heads  to  write:  The  Twinnes  of  Hippocrates. 
So  may  it  be,  that  had  I  not  named  Euphues,  fewe 
woulde  haue  thought  it  had  bene  Euphues,  not  that  in 
goodnes  the  one  fo  farre  excelleth  the  other,  but  that 
both  beeing  fo  bad, it  is  hard  to  iudgewhich  is  theworft. 
This  vnskilfulneffe  is  no  wayes  to  be  couered,  but 
Accius  did  his  fhortnefle,  who  beeing  a  lyttle  Poet, 
framed  for  himfelfe  a  great  picture,  and  I  being  a 
naughtie  Painter,  haue  gotten  a  mod  noble  Patron : 
being  of  Vlyffes  minde,  who  thought  himfelfe  iafe 
vnder  the  Shield  of  Aiax. 

I  haue  now  finilhed  both  my  labours,  the  one  being 
hatched  in  the  hard  winter  with  the  Alcyon,  the  other 
daring  to  bud  till  the  colde  were  pad,  like  the  Mul- 
bery,  in  either  of  the  which  or  in  both,  if  I  feeme  to 
gleane  after  an  others  Cart,  for  a  few  eares  of  corne,  or 
of  the  Taylors  fhreds  to  make  me  a  lyuery,  I  will  not 
deny,  but  that  I  am  one  of  thofe  Poets,  which  the  pain- 
ters faine  to  come  vnto  Homers  baton,  there  to  lap  vp, 
that  he  doth  call  vp. 


I 


V 

o  praife  of 
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In  that  I  haue  written,  I  defire  no  praife  of 
but  patience,  altogether  vnwillyng,  bicaufe  euc 
vnworthy,  to  be  accompted  a  workeman. 

ItfufficethmetobeawaterbQUgh,  no  bud.fo 
be  of  the  fame  roote,  to  be  the  yron,  not  fteele, : 
in  the  fame  blade,  to  be  vineger,  not  wine,  fo  I 
the  fame  cafke,  togrinde  colours  for  Appelles,  t 
I  cannot  garnifh,  fo  I  be  of  the  fame  fhop. 
I  haue  done,  was  onely  to  keepe  my  felfe  from 
as  the  Crane  doth  the  ftone  in  hir  foote,  and  I 
alfo  with  the  fame  Crane,  I  had  bene  filent  hoi 
ftone  in  my  mouth. 

But  it  falleth  out  with  me,  as  with  the  young 
ler,  that  came  to  the  games  of  Olympia,  who 
taken  a  foyle,  thought  fcorne  to  leaue,  till  he  t 
ceiued  a  fall,  or  him  that  being  pricked  in  the 
with  a  Bramble,  thrufteth  his  whole  arroe  araoi 
thomes,  for  anger.  For  I  feeing  my  felfe  not  a 
(landeon  the  yce,did  neuertheleffe  aduentureto 
and  being  with  my  firfl  booke  ilriken  into  di 
could  not  ceafe  vntil  I  was  brought  into  center 
the  fecond :  wherein  I  refemble  thofe  that  1 
once  wet  their  feete,  care  not  how  deepe  they  i 
In  the  which  my  wading  {right  Honourable) 
enuious  fhal  clap  lead  to  my  heeles  to  make  me 
yet  if  your  Lordfhip  with  your  lyttle  finger  d< 
holde  me  vp  by  the  chinne,  I  (hall  fwimme,anc 
/arre  from  being  drowned,  that  1  fhall  fcarce  be  A 
When  Bucephalus  was  painted,  Appelles  crau 
Judgement  of  none  but  Zeuxis :  when  luppiter  w 
oed,  Prifius  afked  the  cenfure  of  none  but  Lyi 
now  Euphues  is  fhadowed,  only  I  appeale  ft 
honour,  not  meaning  thereby  to  be  careleffe  what 
tbinke,  but  knowing  that  if  your  Lordihip  all 
there  is  none  but  willyke  it,  and  if  ther  be  any  I 
whom  nothing  can  pleafe,  if  he  will  not  comix 
let  hmi  amend  it. 

And  heere  right  Honourable,  although  the  1 
feeme  vnperfecX,  1  nope  youi  Lordfhip  will  pan 


. 
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Appelles  dyed  not  before  he  could  finiih  Venus, 
but  before  lie  durft,  Nicliomaclius  leftTindarides  rawly, 
for  feare  of  anger,  not  for  want  of  Art,  Timomachus 
broke  off  Medea  fcarce  halfe  coloured,  not  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  end  it,  hut  that  he  was  threatned :  I 
haue  not  made  Euphues  to  Hand  without  legges,  for  that 
I  want  matter  to  make  them,  but  might  to  maintein 
them  :  fo  that  I  am  enforced  with  the  olde  painters,  to 
colour  my  picture  but  to  the  middle,  or  as  he  that  drew 
Ciclops,  who  in  a  little  table  made  him  to  lye  behinde 
anOke,wher[e]onemightpercemebutapeece,yet  con- 
ceiue  that  al  the  reft  lay  behinde  the  tree,  or  as  he  that 
painted  an  horfe  in  the  riuer  with  halfe  legges,  leauing 
the  paflernes  for  the  viewer,  to  imagine  as  in  the  water. 
For  he  that  vieweth  Euphues,  wil  fay  that  he  is  drawen 
but  to  the  waft,  that  he  peepeth,  as  it  were  behinde 
fome  fcreene,  that  his  feet  are  yet  in  the  water :  which 
raaketh  me  prefent  your  Lordfhip,  with  the  mangled 
body  of  Hector,  as  it  appeared  to  Andromache,  and 
with  half  a  face  as  the  painter  did  him  that  had  but  one 
eye,  for  I  am  compelled  to  draw  a  hofe  on,  before  I 
can  finifh  the  legge,  and  infteed  of  a  foot  to  fetdowne 
a  Ihoe.  So  that  whereas  I  had  thought  to  fhew  the 
cunning  of  a  Chirurgian  by  mine  Anatomy  with  a  knife, 
I  muft  play  the  Tayler  on  the  flioppe  boordewith  a  paire 
of  fheeres.  But  whether  Euphues  lympe  with  Vulcan, 
as  borne  lame,  or  go  on  Hilts  with  Arophionax,  for  laek 
of  legs,  I  truft  I  may  fay,  that  his  feet  fhold  haue 
ben,  olde  Helena  :  for  the  poore  Fifher-man  that  was 
warned  he  mould  not  fiih,  did  yet  at  his  dore  make 
nets,  and  the  olde  Vintener  of  Venice,  that  was  for- 
bidden to  fell  wine,  did  not  with  Handing  hang  out  an. 
Iuie  bulh.  This  Pamphlet  right  honorable,  conteining 
the  eftate  of  England,  I  know  none  more  fit  to  defend 
it,  then  one  of  the  Nobilitie  of  F.ngland,  nor  any  of  the 
Nobilitie,  more  auntient  or  more  honorable  then  your 
Lordfliip,  befides  that,  defcrihing  the  condition  of  the 
Englifti  court,  and  the  maieftie  of  our  dread  Souereigne, 
I  could  not  finde  one  more  noble  in  CO\irt,  titled  -jcna 
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Honor,  who  is  or  fhould  be  vnderhir  Maieftie  chiefeft 
in  court,  by  birth  borne  to  the  greatell  Office,  and  ther- 
fore  me  thought  by  right  to  be  placed  ingreatauthoritie: 
for  who  fo  compareth  the  honor  of  your  L.  noble  house, 
with  the  fidelitie  of  your  aunceftours,  may  wel  fay, 
which  no  other  can  truly  gainfay,  Vero  nihil  ve- 
rius.  So  that  I  commit  the  ende  of  al  my  pains  vnto 
your  mofl  honorable  protection,  affuring  my  felf  that 
the  little  Cock  boat  is  fafe,  when  it  is  hoifed  into  a  tall 
(hip,  that  the  Cat  dare  not  fetch  the  moufe  out  of  the 
Lions  den,  that  Euphues  flial  be  without  daunger  by 
L[ordfhips]  Patronage,  otherwife,  I  cannot  fee,  wher[e] 
I  might  finde  fuccour  in  any  noble  perfonage.  Thus 
praying  continually  for  the  encreafe  of  your  Lordfliips 
honour,  with  all  other  things  that  either  you  woulde 
^vifli,  or  God  will  graunt,  I  ende. 


Yo*tf  Lordfhips  mofl  dutifully  to  commaund, 

tOHN LYLT. 


. 


TO  THE  LADIES 

and  Gentlewoemen  of  England, 

Iohn  Lyly  wilheth  what 

they  would. 


^Rachne   hauing  wouen  in    cloth   ol 
Arras,  a  Raine-bow  of  fundry  (ilkea, 
it  was  objected  vnto  hir  by  a  Ladie 
more  captious  then  cunning,  that  in 
'  'r  worke  there  wanted  fome  cou- 
I  lours  :  for  that  in  a  Raine-bow  there 
I  mould  bee  all :  Vnto  whom  ihe  re-" 
plyed,  if  the   coulours  lacke  thou 
looked  for,  thou  mull  imagine  that  they  are  on  the" 
other  fide  of  the  cloth :  For  in  the  Skie  wee  canne 
difceme  but  one  fide  of  the   Raine-bowe,  and  what 
couloures  are  in  the  other,  fee  wee  can-not,  geffe  wee  ' 
may. 

In  the  like  manner  (Ladies  and  Gentlewoemen) 
am  I  to  fhape  an  aunfwere  in  the  behalfe  of  Etiphues, 
who  iraming  diuers  queflions  and  quirkes  of  loue,  ii 
by  fome  more  curious  then  needeth,  it  fhall  be  tolde-" " 
him  that  fome  fleightes  are  wanting,  I  mull  faye  they 
are  noted  on  the  back  fide  of  the  booke.  When  Veiitts-^ 
is  paynted,  we  can-not  fee  hir  back,  but  hir  face,  fo~ 
that  all  other  thinges  that  are  to  be  recounted  in  loue, 
Euphua  thinketh  them  to  hang  at  Venus  back  in  a 
budget,  which  bicaufe  hee  can-not  fee,  hee  will  not  fet 
downe. 
Thefe  difcourfes  I  haue  not  clapt  in  a.  clM^w.vVvt^.- 
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ing  with  my  felfe,  that  Ladies  had  rather  he  fprinckled 
with  fweete  water,  then  waihed,  fo  that  I  haue  fowed 
—-them  heere  and  there,  lyke  Strawberies,  not  in  heapes, 
lyke  Hoppes  :  knowing  that  you  take  more  delyght,  to 
gather  Bowers  one  by  one  in  a  garden,  then  to  fnatche 
them  by  handfulles  from  a  Garland. 

It  refleth  Ladies,  that  you  take  the  paines  to  read 
it,  but  at  fuch  times,  as  you  fpend  in  playing  with  your 
little  Dogges,  and  yet  will  I  not  pinch  you  of  that 
paftime,  foT  I  am  content  that  your  Dogges  lye  in 
your  laps:  fo  Euplmes  may  be  in  your  hands,  that  when 
you  fhall  be  wearie  in  reading  of  the  one,  you  may  be 
ready  to  fport  with  the  other ;  or  handle  him  as  you 
doe  your  Iunckets,  that  when  you  can  eate  no  more, 
you  tye  fome  in  your  napkin  for  children,  for  if  you  be 
filled  with  the  firil  part,  put  the  fecond  in  your  pocket 
for  your  wayting  Maydes  :  Euphues  had  rather  lye  (hut 
in  a  Ladyes  calket,  then  open  in  a  Schollers  fludie. 
~  Yet  after  dinner,  you  may  ouerlooke  him  to  keepe 
you  from  ileepe,  or  if  you  be  heauie,  to  bring  you  a 
lleepe,  for  to  worke  vpon  a  full  flomacke  is  againfl 
Phificke,  and  therefore  better  it  were  to  holde  Eu- 
phues in  your  hands,  though  you  let  him  fal[l],  when 
you  be  willing  to  winke,  then  to  fowe  in  a  clout,  and 
pricke  your  fingers,  when  you  begin  to  nod. 

What-foeuer  he  hath  written,  it  is  not  to  flatter,  for 
he  neuer  reaped  anye  rewarde  by  your  fex,  but  repen 
*-  taunce,  neyther  canne  it  be  to  mocke  you,  for  hee 
neuer kne we  anye  thingbyyourfexe.butrighteoufnefle. 
""it  I  feare  no  anger  for  faying  well,  when  there  ia 
;,  but  thinketh  (he  deferueth  better, 
e  that  hath  no  glaffe  to  dreffe  hir  head,  will  vfe 
le  of  water,  fhee  that  wanteth  a  fleeke-ftone  to 
jooth  hir  linnen,  wil  take  a  pebble,  the  country  dame 
j-<leth  hir  felfe  as  ftraight  in  the  waft  with  a  courfe 
a,cidis,  as  the  Madame  of  the  court  with  a  filke 
Wfc^and^fo  that  feeing  euerye  one 

\  could  not  thinke  any  one  vnwilling  t 
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One  hand  waftieth  an  other,  but  they  both  wafh  the 
face,  onefoote  goethbyan  other,  but  they  both  canye' 
the  body,  Euphues  and  Philaulus  prayfe  one  an  other, 
but  they  both  extoll  woemen  :  Therfore  in  my  minde 
you  ate  more  beholding  to  Gentlemen  that  make  the 
coulours,  then  to  the  Painters,  that  drawe  your  coun- 
terfaites :  for  that  Apelks  cunning  is  nothing  if  hee  — 
taint  with  water,  and  the  beau  tie  of  women  not  much 
f  they  go  vnpraifed. 

If  your  thinke  this  Loue  dreamed  not  done,  yet  mec" 
thinketh  you  may  as  weli  like  that  loue  which  is  penned 
and  not  practifed,  as  that  flower  that  is  wrought  with 
the  needle,  and  groweth  not  by  nature,  the  one  you.'"" 
weare  in  your  heades,  for  the  faire  fight,  though  it 
haue  no  fauour,  the  other  you  may  reade  for  to  paffe 
the  time,  though  it  bring  fmall  paHime.     You  chufe 
cloth  that  will  weare  whitefl,  not  that  will  laft  longed, 
coulours  that  looke  frelheft,  not  that  endure  founded,-' 
and  I  would  you  woulde  read  bookes  that  haue  more- 
ihewe  of  pleafure,  then  ground  of  profit,  then  lhould 
Euphues  be  as  often  in  your  hands,  being  but  a  toy,  as 
Lawne  on  your  heads,  being  but  tralh,  the  one  will  be 
fcarfe  liked  after  once  reading,  and  the  other  is  worae 
out  after  the  firft  walhing. 

There  is  nothing  lyghter  then  a  feather,  yet  is  it 
fette  a  loft  in  a  woemans  hatte,  nothing  llighter  then 
haire,  yet  is  it  moft  frilled  in  a  Ladies  head,  fo  that  I  am 
in  good  hope,  though  their  [there]  be  nothing  of  lefle 
accounte  then  Euphues,  yet  he  (Hall  be  marked  with 
Ladies  eyes,  and  lyked  fomtimes  in  their  eares :  For 
this  I  haue  diligently  obferued,  that  there  ihall  be 
nothing  found,  that  may  offend  the  chaft  minde  with 
ynfeemely  tearmes,  or  vncleanly  talke 

Then  Ladies  I  commit  my  felfe  tc  your  curtefies, 
.uing  this  only,  that  hauing  read,  yon  conceale  your 
Jure,  writing  your  iudgments  as  you  do  the  pofies 
your  rings,  which  are  alwayes  next  to  the  finger, 
t  to  be  feene  of  him  that  holdeth  you  by  the  hands, 
id  yet  known  to  you  that  wear  them  on  your  hands : 
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-  —If  you  be  wronge  [wroong]  (which  cannot  be  done  with 
out  wrong)  it  were  better  to  cut  the  fhooe,  then  bume 
the  lad. 

If  a  Tailour  make  your  gowne  too  little,  you  couer 
his  fault  with  a  broad  ftomacher,  if  too  great,  with  a 
..-  number  of  plights,  if  too  fhort,  with  a  faire  garde,  if 
too  long,  with  a  falfe  gathering, my  trufl  is  you  will  deaie 
in  the  like  manner  with  Euphues,  that  if  he  haue  not 
fead  [fedde]  your  humor,  yet  you  will  escufe  him  more 
then  the  Tailour:  for  could  Euphues  take  the  raeafure 
of  a  womans  minde,  as  the  Tailour  doth  of  hir  bodie, 
hce  would  go  as  neere  to  fit  them  for  a  fancie,  as  the 
other  doth  for  a  fafhion. 
"~  Hee  that  weighes  wind,  muft  haue  a  fteadie  hand  to 
holde  the  ballaunce,  and  he  that  fe[a]rcheth  a  woemans 
thoughts  muft  haue  his  own  flayed.  But  leafl  I  make 
my  Epiflle  as  you  do  your  new  found  bracelets,  end- 
iefie,  I  will  frame  it  like  a  bullet,  which  is  no  fooner 
in  the  mould  but  it  is  made.  Committing  your  Ladt 
Ihrps  to  the  Almightie,  who  graunt  you  al[l]  you  would 
haue,  and  fliould  haue  :  fo  your  wifhes  fland  with  his 
wiU,     And  fo  humbly  I  bid  you  farewell. 


Your  Ladijltips  to  cominaund 

IOIIN   LYLY. 


m^!^&m& 


T   To  the  Gentlemen 
Readers. 


Entlemen,  Euphues  is  come  at  the 
length  though  too  late,  for  whofe 
abfence,  I  hope  three  badde  excufes, 
ihall  ftande  in  Ilecde  of  one  good 
reafon. 

Firfl  in  his  trauaile.you  mufl.  think 
he  loytered,  tarying  many  a  month  in 
Italy  viewing  the  Ladyes  in  a  Painter* 
(hop,  when  he  ihould  haue  bene  on  the  Seas  in  a  Mer- 
chauntsfliip^otvnhkevntoanidlehufwife,  who  is  catch- 
ing of  flyes,  when  ihe  fhould  fweepe  downe  copwebs.  - 
Secondly,  being  a  great  flart  from  Athens  to  Eng- 
land, he  thought  to  ftay  for  the  aduantage  of  a  Leaps 
yeare,  and  had  not  this  yeare  leapt  with  him,  I  think 
he  had  not  yet  leapt  hether. 

Thirdly,  being  arriued,  he  was  as  long  in  viewing  of 
London,  as  he  was  in  comming  to  it,  not  farre  differing 
from  Gentlewomen,  who  are  longer  a  drefsing  their 
then  their  whole  bodyes. 

now  he  is  corae  Gentlemen,  myrequeft  is  onely 
to  bid  him  welcome,  for  diuers  ther[e]  are,  not  that  they 
miflike  the  matter,  but  that  they  hate  the  man,  that 
wiip]  not  Hick  to  teare  Euphues,  bicaufe  they  do  enuie 
Lyly :  Where-in  they  refemble  angry  Dogges,  which 
byte  the  (lone,  not  him  that  throweth  it,  or  the  cho- 
laricke  Horfe-rider,  who  being  call  from  a  young  Colt, 
and  not  daring  to  kill  the  Horfe  went  into  the  ftable 
cutte  the  faddle. 
Thefe  be  they,  that  thought  Euphues  to  be  ito-wa^ci. 
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and  yet  were  neuer  troubled  with  drying  of  his  clothes, 
but  they  gefled  as  they  wifhed,  and  I  woulde  it  had 
happened  as  they  defired. 

They  that  loath  the  Fountaines  heade,  will  neuer 
drinke  of  the  lyttle  Brookes  :  they  that  feeke  to  poy- 
fon  the  Fiih,  will  neuer  eate  the  fpawme :  they  that 
lyke  not  mee,  will  not  allowe  anye  thing,  that  is  mine. 
But  as  the  Serpent  Porphirius,  though  he  bee  full  of 
poyfonyet  hauing  no  teeth, hurteth  none  but  himfelfe.fo 
the  enuious,  though  they  fwell  with  malyce  till  they 
burft,yethauingnoteethtobite,Ihauenocaufetofeare. 
Onely  my  fute  is  to  you  Gentlemen,  that  if  anye 
thing  bee  amine,  you  pardon  it:  if  well,  you  defende 
it :  and  how-foeuer  it  bee,  you  accepte  it. 

Faultes  efcaped  in  the  Printing,  correcte  with  your 
pennes :  omitted  by  my  neglygence,  ouerflippe  with 
patience:  committed  by  ignoraunce,  remit  with  fauour. 
If  in  eucry  part  it  feeme  not  alyke,  you  know  that 
it  is  not  for  him  that  falhioneth  the  ihoe,  to  make  the 
gr.iine  of  the  leather. 

The  olde  Hermit  will  hauehis  talke  fauour  of  hisCell: 
the  olde  Courtier,  his  loue  tafte  of  Satume :  yet  the 
lafl  Loucr,  may  happely  come  fomwhat  neere  Iuppiter. 
Louers  when  they  come   into   a    Gardeine,  fome 
gather  Nettles,  fome  Rofes,  one  Tyme,  an  otlier  Sage, 
and  euerye  one,  that,  for  his  Ladyes  fauour,  that  fhe 
fauoureth;  infomuch  as  there  is  no  Weede  almofte, 
but  it  is  wome.     If  you  Gentlemen,  doe  the  lyke  in 
reading,  t  ihallbee  fureallmy  difcourfes  (hall  be  regarded, 
fome  for  the  fmell,    fome  for  the  fmart,  all 
for  a  kinde  of  a  louing  fmacke :  Lettc 
euerye  one  lollowe  his  fantie,  and  fay 
that  is  beft,  which  he  lyketh  bed. 
And  fo  I  commit  euerye  mans 
delight  to  his  own  choice,  S: 
my  felie  to  all  your 
courteues. 

Yours  to  vfe, 
lohn  Lyhr. 


1"  Eupkues  and  Ms  England. 


Vphues  hailing  gotten  all  things  ne- 
ceffary  for  his  voyage  into  England, 
accompanied  onelye  with  Philautus, 
tooke  Shipping  the  firft  of  December, 
1579,  by  our  Engliih  Computation: 
Who  as  one  refolued  to  fee  that  with 
his  etes,  which  he  had  oftentimes 
heard  with  his  eares.began  to  vfe  this 
perfwafion  to  his  friend  Philautus,  afwell  to  counfell  him 
how  he  ihould  behaue  him-felfe  in  England,  as  to  com- 
fort him  beeing  nowe  on  the  Seas. 

As  I  haue  found  thee  willing  to  be  a  fellow  in  my 
trauell,  fo  would  I  haue  thee  ready  to  be  a  follower  of 
my  counfell :  in  the  one  ihalt  thou  fhew  thy  good  will, 
in  the  other  manifeft  thy  wifdome.  Wee  are  nowlay- 
iing  into  an  Hand  of  fmal  compaffe  as  I  geffe  by  their 
Maps,  but  of  great  ciuility  as  I  hear  by  their  man[n]ers, 
which  if  it  be  fo,  it  behooueth  vs  to  be  more  inquifi- 
tiue  of  their  conditions,  then  of  their  countrey ;  and 
more  carefull  to  marke  the  natures  of  their  men,  then 
curious  to  note  the  fituation  of  the  placet  And  furely 
thinketh  we  cannot  better  beftow  our  time  on  the 
,  then  in  aduife  how  to  behaue  our  felues  when  we 
come  to  ye  fhore  :  for  greater  daunger  is  ther  to  ariue 
'm  a  ftraunge  countrey  where  the  inhabitants  be  polli- 
ique,  then  to  be  tofled  with  the  boublefome  waiter 
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d  although  fome  (hall  thinke  it  impertinent  to  the 
liiflorie,  they  (hall  not  finde  it  repugnant,  no  more  then  in 
onenofegay  to  fet  two  flowers,  or  in  one  counterfaite  two 
coulours,  which  bringeth  more  delight,  then  difliking. 
Fhilautus  aunfwered  Euphues  in  this  manner. 

"  )od  Euphues,  I  am  as  willing  to  heare  thy 
e,  as  I  am  to  be  pertaker  of  thy  trauaile,  yet 
t  howe  it  commeth  to  pane,  that  my  eyes 
are  eyther  heauy  againft  foule  weather,  or  my  head  fo 
drowfie  againil  fome  ill  newes,  that  this  tale  mail  come 
a  good  time  to  bring  me  a  fleepe,  and  then  fhall  I  get 
iO  harme  by  the  Hermit,  though  I  get  no  good  :  the 
Other  that  wer  then  in  the  ihippe  flocked  about 
Euphues,  who  began  in  this  manner. 

Here  dwelt  fome-tymes  in  the  Hand  Scynim,  an 
auncient  gentleman  called  Caffander,  who 
.well  by  his  beingalong  gatherer,  as  his  trad[e]  being 
lowd  [lewde]  vfurer,  waxed  fo  wealthy,  that  he  was 
hought  to  haue  almoll  all  the  money  in  that  countrey, 
n  his  owne  coffers,  being  both  aged  and  fickly,  found 
"uchweakneffe  in  him-felfe,  that  he  thought  nature  would 
:eld  to  death,  and  phificke  to  his  difeafes.  This 
lientleman  had  one  onely  fonne,  who  nothing  refem- 
bled  the  father  either  in  fancie  or  fauour,  which  the 
olde  manne  perceiuing,  diffembled  with  him  both  in 
nature  and  honeftie,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  called  vnto 
us  bedfide,  and  the  chamber  bccing  voyded,  he  brake 
with  him  in  thefe  tearmes. 

Callimachus  (for  fo  was  hee  called)  thou  art  too 
roung  to  dye,  and  I  too  old  to  lyue :  yet  as  nature 
muft  of  necefiitie  pay  hir  debt  to  death,  fo  muft  (he 
alfo  (hew  hir  demotion  to  thee,  whome  I  aliue  had  to 
>e  the  comfort  of  myne  age,  and  whome  alone  I  muft 
eaue  behynde  mee.for  to  bee  the  onely  may nteiner  of 
all  myne  honour.  If  thou  couldeft  afwell  conceiue  the 
care  of  a  father,  as  I  can  leuel  at  the  nature  of  a 
childe,  or  wer  I  as  able  to  vtter  my  affection  towards 
a  fonne  as  thou  oughteft  to  (hew  thy  duety  to  th^  ta^ 
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then  wouldeil  thou  defire  my  life  to  enioy  my  counfeU, 
andlftiouldcorredt  [corrupt]  thy  life  to  amend  thy  con- 
ditions :  yet  fo  tempered,  as  neyther  rigor  might  detract 
any  thing  from  affection  in  me,  or  feare  any  whit  from 
thee,  in  duety.  But  feeing  my  felfe  fo  feeble  that  I 
cannot  liue  to  bee  thy  guyde,  I  am  refolued  to  giue 
thee  fuch  counfell  as  may  do  thee  good,  wher-in  I  flial 
thew  my  care,  and  difcharge  my  duetie. 

My  good  ibnne,  thou  art  to  receiue  by  my  death 
wealth,  and  by  my  counfel  wifdom,  and  I  would  thou 
wert  as  willing  to  imprint  the  one  in  thy  hart,  as  thou 
wilt  be  ready  to  beare  the  other  in  thy  purfe  :  to  bee 
rich  is  the  gift  of  Fortune,  to  bee  wife  the  grace  of 
God.  Haue  more  minde  on  thy  bookes  then  my  [thy] 
bags,  more  defire  of  godlineffe  then  gold,  greater 
affection  to  dye  well,  then  to  Hue  wantonly. 

But  as  the  Cyprelfe  tree,  the  more  it  is  watered,  the 
more  it  withereth,  and  the  oftner  it  is  lopped,  the 
fooner  it  dyeth,  fo  vnbrideled  youth,  the  more  it  isalfo 
by  graue  aduife  counfelled,  or  due  correction  controlled, 
the  fooner  it  falleth  to  confufion,  hating  all  reafons 
that  would  bring  it  from  folly,  as  that  tree  doth  all 
remedies,  that  mould  make  it  fertile. 

Alas  Callimachus,  when  wealth  commeth  into  the 
handes  of  youth  before  they  can  vfe  it,  then  fall  they 
to  al  diforder  that  may  be,  tedding  that  with  a  forke 
in  one  yeare,  which  was  not  gathered  together  with  a 
rake,  in  twentie. 

But  why  difcourfe  I  with  thee  of  worldly  affaires, 
being  my  felf  going  to  heauen,  heere  Cullimachus  take 
the  key  of  yonder  great  barred  Chefl,  wher  thou  (halt 
finde  fuch  ftore  of  wealth,  that  if  thou  vfe  it  with  dis- 
cretion, thou  ihalt  become  the  onely  rich  man  of  the 
world.  Thus  turning  him  on  his  [the]  left  fide,  with  a 
deepe  figh  and  pitiful!  grone,  gaue  vp  the  ghoail. 

Callimachus,  hauing  more  rifinde'to  looke  to  the 
locke,  then  for  a  ihrowding  iheete,  the  breath  beeing 
fcarce  out  of  his  fathers  mouth,  and  his  body  yet  pant- 
ing with  heate,  opened  the  Chefl,  where  he  found 
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nothing,  but  a  letter  written  very  faire,  fealed  vp  wiLli 
his  Signet  of  amies,  with  this  fuperfcription : 

VI  In  finding  nothing,  thou  Jhalt  gaine  all  things. 

Callimachus, although  heewere  aba IThet]  at  [the]  fight 
of  the  emptie  Cheft,  yet  hoping  this  letter  would  direct 
him  to  the  golden  Myne,  he  boldly  opened  it,  the  con- 
tents wbereoff,  followed]  in  thefe  termes. 
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grace.  It  is  better  to  dye  with-out  rnony,  then  to  hue 
with  out  modeftie.  Put  no  more  clothes  on  thy  back, 
then  will  expell  colde  :  neither  any  more  meat  in  thy 
belly,  then  may  quench  hunger.  "Vfe  not  chaunge  in 
attire,  nor  varietie  in  thy  dyet :  the  one  bringeth  pride, 
the  other  furfets.  Each  vaine,  voyd  of  pietie :  both 
coflly,  wide  of  profit. 

Goe  to  bed  with  the  Lambe,  and  rife  with  the 
Larke  :  Late  watching  in  the  night,  breedeth  vnquyet: 
and  long  deeping  in  the  day,  vngodlinefie :  Flye  both : 
this,  as  vnwholfome  :  that,  as  vnhoneft. 

Enter  not  into  bands,  no  not  for  thy  bell  friends : 
he  that  payeth  an  other  mans  debt  feeketh  his  own 
decay,  it  is  as  rare  to  fee  a  rich  Surety,  as  a  black 
Swan,  and  he  that  lendeth  to  all  that  will  borowe, 
fheweth  great  good  will,  but  lyttle  witte.  Lende  not 
a  penny  without  a  pawne,  for  that  will  be  a  good  gage 
to  borowe.  Be  not  haftie  to  marry,  it  is  better  to  haue 
one  plough  going,  then  two  cradehs  :  and  more  profit 
to  haue  a  barne  filled  then  a  bedde.  But  if  thou  canfl 
not  liue  chaitly,  chufe  fuch  an  one,  as  maye  be  more 
commended  for  humilirie,  then  beautie.  A  good  huf- 
wife,  is  ajjreat  patrimony  :  and  fhe  is  mod  honourable, 
that  is  mod  honed.  If  thou  defire  to  be  olde,  beware 
of  too  much  wine  r  If  to  be  healthy,  take  heede  of 
many  women :  If  too  be  rich,  fhunne  playing  at  al 
games.     Long  quaffing,  maketh  a  fhoit  lyfe  ■.  ?«&&« 
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lufl,  caufeth  drye  bones :  and  lewd  paflimes,  naked1 
purifes.  Let  the  Cooke  be  thy  Phifition,  and  the 
(Tumbles  thy  Apothecaries  (hop  :  He  that  for  euery 
qualme  wil  take  a  Receipt,  and  can-not  make  two 
meales,  vnleffe  Galen  be  his  Gods  good  r  lhall  be  fure 
to  make  the  Phifition  rich,  and  himfelfe  a  begger  :  his 
bodye  will  neuer  be  with-out  difeafes,  and  his  purfle 
euer  with-out  money. 

Be  not  too  lauifh  in  giuing  almes,  the  charitie  of 
this  Countrey,  is,  God  helpe  thee :  and  the  courtefie, 
I  haue  the  beft  wine  in  towne  for  you. 

Line  in  the  Countrey,  not  in  the  Court :  where  nei- 
ther Graffe  will  growe,  nor  Moffe  cleaue  to  thy  heeles. 

Thus  haft  thou  if  thou  canft  vfe  it,  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  world  :  and  he  that  can-not  follow  good  counfel, 
neuer  can  get  commoditie.  I  leaue  thee  more,  then  my 
father  left  me  :  For  he  dying,  gaue  me  great  wealth, 
without  care  how  I  might  keepe  it :  and  I  giue  thee 
good  counfell,  with  all  meanes  how  to  get  riches. 
And  no  doubt,  what  fo  is  gotten  with  witte,  will  bee 
kept  with  warineffc,  and  encreafed  with  Wifedome. 

God  bleffe  thee,  and  I  bleffe  thee  :  and  as  I  tender 
thy  fafetie,  fo  God  deale  with  my  foule. 

Callimackus  was  ftroken  into  fuch  a  maze,  at  this 
his  fathers  laft  Will,  that  he  had  almoft  loft  his  former 
wit:  And  being  in  an  extreame  rage,  renting  his 
clothes  and  tearing  his  haire,  began*  to*  [he]  vtter[ed] 
thefe  words. 

IS  this  the  nature  of  a  Father  to  deceiue  his  fonne, 
or  the  part  of  crabbed  age,  to  delude  credulous 
youth  ?  Is  the  death  bedde  which  ought  to  bee  the 
ende  of  deuotion,  become  the  beginning  of  deceipt  ? 
Ah  Caffander,  friend  I  can-not  terme  thee,  feeing  thee 
fo  vnkinde  :  and  father  I  will  not  call  thee,  whome  I 
finde  fo  vnnaturall. 

Who  fo  iball  heare  of  this  vngratefulnefle,  will  rather 
lament  thy  dealyng,  then  thy  death  :  and  rnaruel  yat 
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a  man  affected  outwardly  with  fuch  great  grauitie, 
ihould  inwardly  be  infected  with  fo  great  guile.  Shall 
I  then  fhew  the  duetie  of  a  childe,  when  thou  hail  for- 
gotten the  Nature  of  a  Father?  No,  no,  for  as  the 
Torch  toumed  downewarde,  is  extinguiihed  with  the 
felfe  fame  waxe  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  lyght :  fo 
Nature  toumed  to  vnkindenefle,  is  quenched  by  thofe 
meanes  it  fhoulde  be  kindeled,  leauing  no  braunch  of 
loue,  where  it  founde  no  roote  of  humanitie. 

Thou  hail  caryed  to  thy  graue  more  graye  haires,  then 
yeares :  and  yet  more  yeares,  then  vertues.  Couldell 
thou  veder  the  Image  of  fo  precife  holyneffe,  harbour 
the  exprefle  patteme  of  barbarous  crueltie  ?  I  fee  now, 
that  as  the  Canker  fooneil  entreth  into  the  white  Rofe, 
fo  corruption  doth  eaflieft  creepe  into  the  white  head. 

Would  Calllmachus  could  afwell  difgeft  thy  malyce 
with  patience,  as  thou  diddeil  difguife  it  with  craft :  or 
would  I  might  either  burie  my  care  with  thy  carcafie, 
or  that  thou  hadfl  ended  thy  defame  with  thy  death. 
But  as  ye  hearb  Moty  hath  a  floure  as  white  as  fnow, 
and  a  roote  as  blacke  as  incke:fo  aye  hatha  white  head, 
Ihowing  pietie,  but  a  black  hart,  fweUing  with  mifchiefe. 

Wher-by  I  fee,  that  olde  men  are  not  vnlyke  vnto 
olde  Trees,  whofe  barkes  feemeth  to  be  found,  when 
their  bodies  are  rotten. 

I  will  moume,  not  that  thou  art  now  dead,  but 
bicaufe  thou  haft  liued  fo  long :  neither  doe  I  weepe  to 
fee  thee  without  breath,  but  to  finde  thee  without  mony. 

In  fteede  of  coyne,  thou  hail  left  me  counfaile  ;  O 
polytique  olde  man.  Didft  thou  learne  by  experience, 
that  an  edge  can  be  any  thing  worth,  if  it  haue  nothing 
to  cut,  or  yat  Myners  could  worke  without  mettals,  or 
Wifedome  thriue,  with-out  wherewith. 

What  auayleth  it  to  be  a  cunning  Lapidarie,  and 
haue  no  ilones  ?  or  a  ikilfull  Pilot,  and  haue  no  (hip  ? 
or  a  thriftie  man,  and  haue  no  money.  Wifdome  hath 
no  Mint,  Counfell  is  no  Coyner.  He  that  in  thefe 
dayes  feeketh  to  get  wealth  by  wit,  with-out  friends, 
» lyke  vnto  him,  that  thinketh  to  buye  meate  in  the 
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market  for  honeftie  with-out  money  :  which  t 
on  either  fide  fo  well,  that  the  one  hath  a  wittie  head 
and  an  emptie  purffe  :  the  other  a  godly  minde,  and  at 
emptie  belly. 

Yea,  fuch  a  world  it  is,  that  Gods  can  do  nothing 
with-out  golde,  and  who  of  more  might?  nor  Prinzes 
any  thing  with-out  gifts,  and  who  of  more  Maieflie?  nor 
Philofophers  anything  with-out  guylt  [gylte],and  wro  of 
more  wifedome  ?  For  as  among  the  Atgyptians,  There 
was  no  man  efteemcd  happie,  that  had  not  a  beat  Ml 
of  fpots,  fo  amongft  vs  ther  is  none  accompteJ  wife 
that  hath  not  a  purfe  full  of  golde.  And  haddefl-thou 
not  loued  money  fo  well,  thou  wouldeft  neuer  haue 
liued  fo  warily  and  died  fo  wickedly,  who  either  bury- 
ing thy  treafure,  doeft  hope  to  meete  it  in  hell,  or 
borowing  it  of  the  Diuel  hail  rendred  him  the  whole, 
the  intereft  where-of,  I  feare  me,  commeth  to  no  leffe 
then  the  price  of  thy  foule. 

But  whether  art  thou  caried,  CalUmachus,  rage  can 
neither  reduce  thy  fathers  life,  nor  recouer  his  treafure. 
Let  it  fuffice  thee,  that  he  was  vnkinde,  and  thou  vn- 
fortunate,  that  he  is  dead  and  heareth  thee  not,  that 
thou  art  aliue  and  profited  nothing. 

But  what,  did  my  father  think,  that  too  much  wealth 
would  make  me  proud,  and  feared  not  too  great  mifery 
would  make  me  defperate  ?  Whileft  he  was  beginning 
a  frefh  to  renew  his  complaints  and  reuile  his  parents, 
his  kinffolke  affembled,  who  caufed  him  to  bridle  his 
lauifh  tongue,  although  they  meruailed  at  his  pitious 
tale :  For  it  was  well  knowne  to  them  all,  that 
Caffander  had  more  mony  then  halfe  the  countrey, 
and  loued  CalUmachus  better  then  his  own  felfe. 

CalUmachus  by  the  importunitie  of  his  allies,  re- 
preffed  his  rage,  fetting  order  for  all  thinges  requifite 
for  his  fathers  funeralles,  who  being  brought  with  due 
reuerence  vnto  the  graue,  hee  returned  home,  making 
a  fhort  Inuentorie  to  his  fathers  long  Wil  And 
hauing  made  ready  money  of  fuch  mouables  as  were 
is  his  houfe,  putte  both  them  and  his  houfe  into  his 
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purfe,  refoluing  now  with  him-felfe  in  this  extremitie, 
eyther  with  the  hazarde  of  his  labour  to  gayne  wealth, 
orbyrayffortune  to  feeke  death,  accompting  it  [as]  great 
ihame  to  Hue  with-out  trauell,  as  griefe  to  bee  left 
with-out  treafure,  and  although  hee  were  earneflly 
entreated,  as  well  by  good  proffers  of  gentle  per- 
fwafions  to  weane  him-felfe  from  fo  defolate,  or  rather 
defperate  lyfe,  hee  would  not  hearken  eyther  to  his 
owne  commodities  or  their  counfelles :  For  feeing  (fayd 
hee)  I  am  left  heyre  to  all  the  worlde,  I  meane  to 
execute  my  authorise,  and  clayme  my  lands  in  all 
places  of  the  world.  Who  now  fo  rich  as  CaUimachus  ? 
Who  had  as  many  reuenues  euery  where  as  in  his 
owne  countrey?  Thus  beeyng  in  a  readines  to 
departe,  apparrelled  in  all  coulours,  as  one  fitte  for  all 
companies,  and  willing  to  fee  all  countries,  iournyed 
three  or  foure  dayes  verye  deuoutlye  lyke  a  pilgrime, 
who  ilraying  out  of  his  pathway,  and  fomwhat  weary, 
not  vfed  to  fuch  day-labours,  refted  him-felf  vppon  the 
fide  of  a  filuer  ilreame,  euen  almoft  in  the  grifping  of 
the  euening,  where  thinking  to  fteale  a  nappe,  beganne 
to  clofe  his  eyes.  As  he  was  thus  between  flumbring 
and  waking,  he  heard  one  cough  pitioufly,  which 
caufed  him  to  ftart :  and  feeing  no  creature,  hee 
fearched  diligently  in  euery  buflie  and  vnder  euery 
fhnibbe,  at  the  laft  he  lyghted  on  a  little  caue,  where 
thrufting  in  his  head  more  bolde  then  wife,  hee  efpyed 
an  olde  man  cladde  all  in  gray,  with  a  head  as  white 
as  Alablafler,  his  hoarie  beard  hanging  downe  well 
neere  to  his  knees,  with  him  no  earthly  creature,  fauing 
onelye  a  Moufe  fleeping  in  a  Cattes  eare.  Ouer  the 
lyre  this  good  olde  man  fatte,  leaning  his  head  to  looke 
into  a  little  earthen  veffell  which  floode  by  him. 

Caffimachus  delyghted  more  then  abafhed  at  this 
ftraunge  fight,  thought  to  fee  the  manner  of  his  hofte, 
before  he  would  be  his  gueft. 

This  olde  manne  immediatelye  tooke  out  of  hij 
potte  certayne  rootes,  on  the  which  hee  fedde  hunger- 
lye,  hauing  no  other  drinke  then  fayre  water.     ~ 
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the  bloffomes  to  blaft,  and  the  buddes  to  blowe  :  fo  one 
wombe  nourilhed  contrary  wits,  and  one  milke  diners 
manners,  which  argueth  fomething  in  Nature  I  know 
not  what,  to  be  meruaylous,  I  dare  not  faye  monflrous. 

As  we  grew  olde  in  yeares,  fo  began  we  to  be  more 
oppofit  in  opinions :  He  graue,  I  gamefome :  he 
ftudious,  I  carelefle  :  he  without  mirth,  and  I  without 
modeftie. 

And  verely,  had  we  refembled  each  other,  as  little 
in  fauour,  as  we  did  in  fancie,  or  difagreed  as  much  in 
fhape  as  we  did  in  fence :  I  know  not  what  Dedalus 
would  haue  made  a  Laborynth  for  fucli  Monflers,  or 
what  Appelles  could  haue  couloured  fuch  Miffhapes, 

But  as  the  Painter  Tamantes  could  no  way  expreffe 
the  griefe  of  Agamemnon  who  faw  his  onely  daughter 
facraficed,  and  therefore  drew  him  with  s.  vale  ouer 
his  face,  whereby  one  might  better  conceiue  his 
anguiih,  then  he  colour  it :  fo  fome  Tamantes  feeing  vs, 
would  be  conflrained  with  a  Curtaine  to  fhadow  that 
deformitie,  which  no  counterfait  could  portraie  lyuely. 
But  nature  recompenfed  ye  didimilitude  [fimilitude]  of 
roindes,  with  a  Sympathy  of  bodies,  for  we  were  in  all 
parts  one  fo  like  the  other,  that  it  was  hard  to  diftinguiih 
either  in  fpeach,  coimtenaunce,  or  height,  one  from 
the  other :  failing  that  either  car[r]ied  the  motion  of  his 
mind,  in  his  manners,  and  that  the  affecis  of  the  hart 
were  bewrayed  by  the  eyes,  which  made  vs  knowen 
manifeftly.  For  as  two  Rubies  be  they  neuer  fo  lyke, 
yet  if  they  be  brought  together  one  ftaineth  the  other, 
fo  we  beeing  clofe  one  to  the  other,  it  was  eafely  to 
imagine  by  the  face  whofe  vertue  deferued  moft  fauour, 
for  I  could  neuer  fee  my  brother,  but  his  grauitie 
would  make  me  blufh,  which  caufed  me  to  refemble 
the  Thnifhe,  who  neuer  fingeth  in  the  companye  of  the 
Nightingale.  For  whileft  my  Brother  was  in  prefence, 
I  durft  not  prefume  to  talke,  leaft  his  wifedome  might 
haue  checked  my  wildneffe:  Much  lyke  to  Rofcius, 
who  was  alwayes  dumbe,  when  he  dined  with  Calo. 
Our  Father  being  on  his  death  bed,  knew  not  whom  to 
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ordein  his  heire,  being  both  of  one  age :  to  make  both, 
woulde  breede  as  he  thought,  vnquiet :  to  appoint  but 
one,  were  as  he  knew  iniury:  to  deuide  equally,  were  to 
haue  no  heire :  to  impart  more  to  one  then  to  ye  other, 
were  partiality:  to  diiherite  me  of  his  wealth,  whom 
Nature  had  dilherited  of  wifedome,  were  againfl  reafon: 
to  barre  my  brother  from  golde,  whome  God  feemed 
to  endue  with  grace,  were  flatte  impietie  :  yet  calling 
vs  before  him,  he  vttered  with  watrie  eyes,  thefe  words. 

WEre  it  not  my  fonnes,  that  Nature  worketh 
more  in  me,  then  Iuflice,  I  mould  diiherite 
the  one  of  you,  who  promifeth  by  his  folly  to  fpende 
all,  and  leaue  the  other  nothing,  whofe  wifedome 
feemeth  to  purchafe  all  things.  But  I  well  know,  that 
a  bitter  roote  is  amended  with  a  fweete  graft,  and 
crooked  trees  proue  good  Cammocks,  and  wilde 
Grapes,  make  pleafaunt  Wine.  Which  perfwadeth  me, 
that  thou  {poynting  to  me)  wilt  in  age  repent  thy 
youthly  affections,  and  learne  to  dye  as  well,  as  thou 
had  lyued  wantonly.  As  for  thee  (laying  his  hande  on 
my  brothers  head)  although  I  fee  more  then  commonly 
in  any  of  thy  yeares,  yet  knowing  that  thofe  that  giue 
themfelues  to  be  bookifh,  are  oftentimes  fo  blockifh, 
that  they  forget  thrift :  where-by  the  olde  Saw  is  veri- 
fied, that  the  greatefl  Clearkes  are  not  the  wifeft  men, 
whodigge  ftill  at  the  roote,  while  others  gather  the  fruite, 
I  am  determined  to  helpe  thee  forward,  lead  hauing 
nothing  thou  defire  nothing,  and  fo  be  accompted  as 
no  body.  He  hauing  thus  faid,  called  for  two  bags, 
the  one  ful  of  gold,  the  other  fluft  with  writings,  and 
cafling  them  both  vnto  us,  fayd  this :  There  my  fonnes 
deuide  all  as  betweene  you  it  ihal  be  beft  agreed, 
and  fo  rendred  vp  his  ghoafl,  with  a  pitifull  grone. 

My  brother  as  one  that  knew  his  owne  good,  and  my 
humour,  gaue  me  leaue  to  chufe  which  bag  I  lyked,  at 
the  choice  I  made  no  great  curiofitie,  but  matching  the 
gold,  let  go  ye  writings,  which  weras  I  knew  Euidences 
lor  Land,  oblygations  for  debt,  too  heauy  for  me  «» 
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cary,  who  determined  (as  now  thou  doefl  1 
chus)  to  feeke  aduentures.  My  purffe  now  fwelling 
with  a  timpany,  I  thought  to  ferch  al  countries  for  a 
remedy,  and  fent  many  golden  Angels  into  euery 
quarter  of  ye  world,  which  neuer  brought  newes  again 
to  their  mailer,  being  either  foared  into  heauen,  wher 
I  cannot  fetch  them,  or  funke  into  Hell  for  pride,  wher 
I  meane  not  to  follow  them.  This  life  I  continued  ye 
fpace  of  xiiij.  yeares,  vntil  I  had  vifited  and  viewed 
euery  country,  and  was  a  flranger  in  mine  owne :  but 
finding  no  treafure  to  be  wrapped  in  trauell,  I  returned 
with  more  vices,  then  I  went  forth  with  pence,  yet 
with  fo  good  a  grace,  as  I  was  able  to  finne  both  by 
experience  and  authorise,  vfe  framing  me  to  the  one, 
and  the  Countryes  to  the  other.  There  was  no  cryrne 
fo  barbarous,  no  murther  fo  bloudy,  no  oath  fo  blaf- 
phetnous,  novice  fo  execrable, but  yat  I  could  readely 
recite  where  I  learned  it,  and  by  roate  repeate  the 
peculiar  crime,  of  euerye  perticular  Country,  Citie, 
Towne,  Village,  Houfe,  or  Chamber. 

If  I  met  with  one  of  Create,  I  was  ready  to  lye  with 

him  for  the  whetftone.     If  with  a  Grecian,  I  could 

diffemble  with  Synon.    I  could  court  it  with  the  Italian, 

carous  it  with  Xhz  Dutch-man.    I  learned  a!  kindefs]  of 

poyfons,  yea,  and  fuch  as  were  fit  for  the  Popes  holy- 

neffe.     In  Aegypt  I  worfhipped  their  fpotted  God,  at 

Memphis.     In  Turkey,  their  Mahomet.     In  Rome,  their 

1  Maffe :  which  gatie  me  not  onely  a  remiflion  for  my 

/  finnes  pad  without  penaunce,  but  alfo  a  commiffion  to 

\_.finne  euer  after  with-out  preiudice. 

There  was  no  fafhion  but  fitted  my  backe,  no  fancij 
but  ferued  my  tourae :  But  now  my  Barrell  of  golde, 
which  Pride  fet  a  broche,  Loue  began  to  fet  a  tilte, 
which  in  fhort  time  ranne  fo  on  the  lees,  that  the 
Diuell  daunced  in  the  bottome,  where  he  found  neuer 
a  croffe.  It  were  too  tedious  to  vtter  my  whole  lyfe 
in  this  my  Pilgrimage,  the  remembraunce  where-off, 
doth  nothing  but  double  my  repentaunce. 

Then  to  grow  to  an  ende,  I  feeing  ray  money  wafted, 
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mv  apparell  wome,  mv  minde  infecled  with  as  many 


my  apparell  wome,  my  minde  infected  with  as  many 
vices,  as  my  body  with  difeafes,  and  my  bodye  with 
more  maladyes,  then  the  Leopard  hath  markes,  hailing 
nothing  for  amends  but  a  few  broken  languages,  which 
ferued  me  in  no  more  fleedc,  then  to  fee  one  meat 
ferued  in  diuers  difhes :  I  thought  it  bell  to  retourne 
into  my  natiue  foyle,  where  finding  my  brother  as  farre 
now  to  exceede  others  in  wealth,  as  hee  did  me  in  wit, 
and  that  he  had  gayned  more  by  thrift,  then  I  could 
fpende  by  pride,  I*  neither  enuyed  his  eflate,  nor 
pityed  mine  ownei  but  opened  the  whole  courfe  of 
my  youth,  not  thinking  thereby  to  recouer  that  of  him 
by  requefl,  which  I  had  loll  my  felfe  by  riot,  for  call- 
ing in  my  minde  the  miferiefsj  of  the  world  with  the 
mifchiefes  of  my  life,  I  determined  from  that  vnto  ray 
Hues  end,  to  lead  a  folitary  life  in  this  caue,  which  I 
hauedon[e]  the  tearm  of  ful  forty  winters,  from  whence, 
neither  the  earnefl  entreatie  of  my  Brother,  nor  the 
vaine  pleafures  of  the  world  could  draw  me,  neyther 
lhali  any  thing  but  death. 

Then  my  good  Callimackus,  recorde  with  thy  felfe 
the  inconueniences  that  come  by  trauailing,  when  on 
the  Seas  euery  (lorme  fhall  threaten  death,  and  euery 
calme  a  daunger,  when  eyther  thou  (halt  be  compelled 
to  boord  others  as  a  pyrate,  or  feare  to  be  boorded  of 
others  as  a  Marchaunt :  when  at  all  times  thou  mull 
haue  the  back  of  an  Aife  to  beare  all,  and  the  fnowt  of 
a  fwine  to  fay  nothing,  thy  hand  on  thy  cap  to  ihew 
reuerence  to  euery  rafcall,  thy  purfe  open  to  be  pro- 
digall  to  euery  Boore,  thy  fworde  in  thy  (heath,  not 
once  daring  either  to  ilrick  or  ward,  which  maketh  me 
think  that  trauailers  are  not  onely  framed  not  to  com- 
mit iniuries,  but  alfo  to  take  them.  Learne  Calli- 
tnachus,  of  the  Byrde  Aeanthis,  who  being  bredde  in 
the  tbiilles  will  liue  in  the  thiflles,  and  of  the  Graf- 
hopper,  who  being  fproung  of  the  gralfe,  will  rather 
dye  then  depart  from  the  graffe.  I  am  of  this  minde 
with  Homer,  that  as  the  Snayle  that  crept  out  of  hit 
(hell  was  turned  eftfoones  into  a  Toad,  and  thetb^ 
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was  forced  to  make  a  floole  to  Tit  on,  difdainlng  hit 
own  houfe;  fo  the  Trauailer  that  (Iragleth  from  his 
own  countrey,  is  in  fhort  tyme  tranfformed  into  fo 
monfLrous  a  lhape,  that  hee  is  faine  to  alter  his  man- 
fion  with  his  manners,  and  to  liue  where  he  canne,  not 
where  he  would.  What  did  VJyffes  wifh  in  the  middefl 
of  his  trauailing,  but  onely  to  fee  the  fmoake  of  his 
owne  Chymnie  ?  Did  not  all  the  Romaines  faye  that 
he  that  wandered  did  nothing  els  but  heap  forowes  to 
hia  friends,  and  fhame  to  himfelf,  and  refembled  thofe 
,  that  feeking  to  light  a  Lynke,  quenched  a  Lamp,  imi- 
tating the  barbarous  Gothes,  who  thought  the  rootes  in 
^/^jw/i//OT,fweeterthenyerefons[Raifons]in.5ar£fln': 
But"  he"  that*  leaueth.*  his*  own*  home,*  is*  worthy  •no* 
home."  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  homely  kinde  of  dealing 
to  preferre  the  curtefie  of  thofe  he  neuer  knew,  before 
the  honefly  of  thofe  among  whom  he  was  bom  :  he  that 
cannot  liue  with  agro[a]t[e]  in  his'own  country,  flial  neuer 
cnioya  penny  in  an  other  nation.  Litledoflthou  know 
Caltimackus  with  what  wood  trauailers  are  warmed, 
who  rouft  fleepe  with  their  eies  open,  leaft  they  be 
flain  in  their  beds,  and  wake  with  their  eyes  ihut,  leall 
they  be  fufpecled  by  their  lookes,  and  eat  with  their 
mouths  clofe,  leaft  they  be  ppyfoned  with  theyr  meates. 
Where  if  they  wax  wealthy,  thou  fhalt  be  enuied,  not 
loued :  If  poore  puniihed,  not  pittied :  If  wife,  ac- 
counted efpials:  If  foolifh,  made  drudges.  Euery 
Gentle-man  will  be  thy  peere  though  they  be  noble,  and 
euery  pefaunt  their  Lord  if  they  [he]  be  gentle.  Hee 
therefore  that  leaueth  his  own  houfe  to  feeke  aduen- 
tures,  is  like  the  Quaile  that  forfaketh  the  Malowes  to 
eat  Hemlock,  or  the  Fly  that  ihunneth  the  Rofe,  to 
light  in  a  cowfhard.  No  CalHmachus,  there  wil  no 
Moffc  flicke  to  the  ftone  of 'Stjipftus,  no  grafle  hang  on 
[the]heeles  ci  Mercury ,  no  butter  cleaue  on  ye  bread  of 
a  trauailer.  For  as  the  E[a]gle  at  euery  flight  loofeth 
a  fether,  which  maketh  hir  bald  in  hir  age :  fo  the 
tnuiailer  in  euery  country  ioofeth  fome  fleece,  which 
maketh  him  a  begger  in  his  youth,  buying  that  with  1 
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pound,  which  he  cannot  fell  againe  for  a  penny,  re- 
pentaunce.  But  why  go  I  about  to  diffwade  thee  from 
that,  which  I  my  felf  followed,  or  to  pcrfwade  thee  to 
that  which  thou  thy  felfe  flyeft  ?  My  gray  haires  are 
like  vnto  a  white  froll,  thy  read  [redde]  bloud  not  vnlike 
vnto  a  hot  fyre :  fo  that  it  cannot  be  yat  either  thou 
fhouldeft  follow  my  counfell,  or  I  allow  thy  conditions  : 
fuch  a  quarrel  hath  ther  alwaies  bin  betwene  thegraue 
and  the  cradle,  that  he  yat  is  young  thinketh  the  olde 
man  fond,  and  the  olde  knoweth  the  young  man  to  be 
a  foole.  But  Callimackus,  for  the  towardnes  I  fee  in 
thee,  I  mufl  needs  loue  thee,  and  for  thy  frowardnes, 
of  force  counfel  thee :  and  do  in  ye  fame  fort,  as 
Phmbtis  did  yat  [ye]  daring  boy  Phaton.  Thou  goeft 
about  a  great  matter,  neither  fit  for  thy  yearcs  being  very 
young,  nor  thy  profit  being  left  fo  poore,  thou  defireft 
yat  which  thou  knowefi  not,  neither  can  any  performe 
yat  which  thou  feemeft  to  promife.  If  thou  couet  to 
trauaile  ilraunge  countries,  fearch  the  Maps,  there 
(halt  thou  fee  much,  with  great  pleafure  and  final 
paines,  if  to  be  conuerfant  in  al  courts,  read  hiflories, 
where  thou  malt  vnderfland  both  what  the  men  haue 
ben,  and  what  their  maners  are,  and  me  thinketh  ther 
mull  be  much  delight,  when  ther  is  no  daunger.  And 
if  thou  haue  any  care  either  of  ye  greene  bud  which 
fpringeth  out  of  the  tender  ftalke,  or  the  timely  fruite 
which  is  to  grow  of  fo  good  a  roote,  feeke  not  to  kill  the 
one,  or  haflen  ye  other :  but  let  time  fo  work  that  grafts 
may  be  gathered  off  [on]  die  tree,  rather  then  flicks  to 
burn.  And  fo  I  leaue  thee,  not  to  thy  felf,  but  to  him  yat 
made  thee,  who  guid[e]  thee  with  hisgrace,  whether  thou 
go  as  thou  wouldeft,  or  tarry  at  home  as  thou  moulded. 

Callimachus  obftinate  in  his  fond  conceit,  was  fo  far 
from  being  perfwaded  by  this  old  Hermit,  yat  he  rather 
made  it  a  greater  occafion  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  with  an 
anfwer  betwen  fcoming  and  re[a]foning,he  replied  thus. 

Father  or  friend  (I  know  not  verye  well  howe  to 
tearme  you)  I  haue  beene  as  attentiue  ro  heare  your 
good  difcourfe,  as  you  were  willing  to  vttei  it :  yet  mec 
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lto  your  owns  bofome.  Vliffes  was  no  leffe  efteemed 
ji  knowledge  he  had  of  other  countryes,  then  for  ye 
suenewes  he  had  in  his  own,  and  wher  in  ye  ende,  you 
;eme  to  refer  me  to  yat  [the]  viewing  of  Maps,  I  was 
euer  of  that  minde  to  make  my  fliip  in  a  Painters  (hop, 
'hich  is  lyke  thofe,  who  haue  great  (kill  in  a  wooden 
ilobe,  but  neuer  behold  the  Skie.  And  he  that 
;eketh  to  bee  a  cunning  trauailer  by  feeing  the  Mappes, 
nd  an  expert  Aftronomer,  by  turning  the  Globe  may  be 
n  Apprentice  for  Appelles,  but  no  Page  for  Vliffes. 

Another  reafon  you  bring,  that  trauailing  is  coftly,  I 
Jeake  for  my  felfe :  He  that  hath  lyttle  to  fpende, 
ath  not  much  to  lofe,  and  he  that  hath  nothing  in  his 
wne  countrey,  can-not  haue  leffe  in  any. 

Would  you  haue  me  fpend  the  floure  of  my  youth,  as 
ou  doe  the  withered  rafe  of  your  age?  can  ye  faire 
loud  of  youth  creepe  into  the  ground  as  it  were  froft 
itten?  No  Father  Hermit,  lam  of  Alexanders  minde, 
"there  were  as  many  worlds,  as  there  be  cities  in  the 
rorld,  I  would  neuer  leaue  vntill  I  had  feene  all  the 
rorlds,  and  each  citie  in  euerie  world.  Therefore  to 
■e  fhort,  nothing  fliall  alter  my  minde,  neither  penny 
or  Pater  nofler. 

This  olde  man  feeing  him  fo  refolute,  refolued  to  let 
,im  depart,  and  gaue  him  this  Fare-well. 

11  If  Y  good  fonne  though  thou  wilt  not  fuffer  mee  to 
\ VJL  perfwade  thee,  yet  (halt  thou  not  let  mee  to 
'ittie  thee,  yea  and  to  pray  for  thee  r  but  the  tyme  will 
ome  when  comming  home  by  weeping  crofle,  thou 
lalt  confeffe,  that  it  is  better  to  be  at  home  in  the  caue 
f  an  Hermit  then  abroad  in  the  court  of  an  Emper- 
'Ur,  and  that  a  cruft  with  quietneffe,  (hall  be  better 
ben  Quayles  with  vnreft.  And  to  the  ende  thou 
laill  proue  my  fayings  as  true,  as  I  know  thy  felfe  to 
*e  wilfulLtake  the  paines  to  retoume  by  [to]  this  poore 
*el[l],  where  thy  fare  fhall  be  amended,  if  thou  amende 
by  fault,  and  fo  farewell. 
Caliimachus  courteoufly  tooke  his  leaue,  and  wetit 
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his  waye  :  but  we  will  not  leaue  him  till  we  haue  him 
againe,  at  the  Cell,  where  we  found  him. 

NOw  PMIautus  and  Gentlemen  all,  fuppofe  that 
CaUimachus  had  as  il  fortune,  as  euer  had  any, 
his  minde  infected  with  his  body,  his  time  confumed 
with  his  treafure:  nothing  won,  but  what  he  cannot 
loofe  though  he  would,  Miferie.  You  rauil  imagine 
(bicaufe  it  were  too  long  to  tell  all  his  iourney)  that  he 
was  Sea  ficke,  (as  thou  beginneft  to  be  Philautus)  that 
he  hardly  efcaped  death,  that  he  endured  hunger  and 
cokle,  heate  with-out  drinke,  that  he  was  entangled  with 
women,  entrapped,  decerned,  that  euery  ftoole  he  fate 
on,  was  penniles  bench,  that  his  robes  were  rags,  that 
he  had  as  much  neede  of  a  Chirurgian  as  a  Phifition, 
and  that  thus  he  came  home  to  the  Cell,  and  with 
fliame  and  forrow,  began  to  fay  as  followeth. 

IFinde  too  late  yet  at  length  that  in  age  there  is  a 
certeine  forefiglit,  which  youth  can-not  fearch,  and 
of  a  kinde  of  experience,  vnto  which  vnripened  yeares 
cannot  come :  fo  that  I  muft  of  neceffitie  confefle,  that 
youth  neuer  raineth  wel,  but  when  age  holdeth  the 
bridell,  you  fee  (my  good  father)  what  I  would  fay  by 
outward  (hew,  and  I  neede  not  tell  what  I  haue  tiyed, 
bicaufe  before  you  tolde  me  I  mould  finde  it :  this  I 
fay,  that  whatfoeuer  miferie  happened  either  to  you  or 
any,  the  fame  hath  chaunced  to  me  alone.  I  can  fay 
no  more,  I  haue  tryed  no  lefTe. 

The  olde  Hermit  glad  to  fee  this  ragged  Colte  Te- 
tourned,  yet  grieued  to  fee  him  fo  tormented,  thought 
not  to  adde  fower  words  to  augment  his  iharp  woes, 
but  taking  him  by  the  hande,  and  fitting  down,  began 
after  a  folempn  manner,  from  the  beginning  to  ye  ende, 
to  difcourfe  with  him  of  his  fathers  affaires,  euen  after 
the  fort  that  before  I  rehearfed,  and  delyuered  vnto 
him  his  money,  thinking  now  that  miferie  woulde 
make  him  thriftie,  defiring  alfo,  that  afwell  for  the 
honour  of  his  Fathers  houfe,  as  his  owne  credite,  bee 
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would  retourne  againe  to  the  Iflande,  and  there  be  a 
comfort  to  his  friends,  and  a  reliefe  to  his  poore  neigh- 
bours, which  woulde  be  more  worth  then  his  wealth, 
and  the  fulfilling  of  his  Fathers  lad  Will. 

Caltimachus  not  a  little  pleated  with  this  tale,  and  I 
thinke  not  much  difpleafed  with  the  golde,  gaue  fuch 
thankes,  as  to  fuch  a  friend  appertained,  and  following 
the  counfel  of  his  vnckle,  which  euer  after  he  obeyed 
as  a  commaundement,  he  came  to  his  owne  houfe, 
liued  long  with  great  wealth,  and  as  much  worlhip  as 
any  one  in  Scyrum,  and  whether  he  be  now  lyuing,  I 
know  not,  but  whether  he  be  or  no,  it  ikilleth  not 

Now  Philautus,  I  haue  tolde  this  tale,  to  this  ende, 
not  that  I  thinke  trauailing  to  be  ill  if  it  be  vfed  wel, 
but  that  fuch  aduice  be  taken,  yat  the  horfe  carry  not 
his  own  bridle,  nor  youth  rule  himfelf  in  his  own  con- 
ceits. Eefides  yat,  fuch  places  are  to  be  chofen, 
wher-in  to  inhabit  as  are  as  commendable  for  vertue, 
as  buildings:  where  the  manners  are  more  to  be 
marked,  then  ye  men  feene.  And  this  was  my  whole 
drift,  either  neuer  to  trauaile,  or  fo  to  trauaile,  as 
although  ye  puriTe  be  weakened,  ye  minde  may  be 
flrengthened.  For  not  he  yat  hath  feene  mod  coun- 
tries is  moll  to  be  edeemed,  but  he  that  learned  bed 
conditions :  for  not  fo  much  are  ye  fcituation  of  the 
places  to  be  noted,  as  the  vertues  of  the  perfons. 
Which  is  contrarie  to  the  common  practife  of  our 
trauailers,  who  goe  either  for  gaine,  and  returae  with- 
out knowledge,  or  for  faihion  fake,  and  come  home 
with-out  pietie:  Whofe  edates  are  as  much  to  be 
lamented,  as  their  follyes  are  to  be  laughed  at. 

This  caufeth  youth,  to  fpende  their  golden  time, 
with-out  either  praife  or  profit,  pretending  a  defire  of 
learning,  when  they  onely  followe  loytering.  But  I 
hope  our  trauell  ihal  be  better  employed,  feeing  vertue 
is  the  white  we  flioote  at,  not  vanitie :  neither  the 
Englilh  tongue  (which  as  I  haue  heard  is  almod  bar- 
barous) but  the  Englifh  manners,  which  as  I  thinke 
are  mod  precife.    And  to  thee  Philautus  t  begin.  V» 
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addrefle  my  fpeach,  hauing  made  an  end  of  mine  [my] 
hermits  tale,  and  if  thefe  few  precepts  I  giue  thee  be 
obferued,  then  doubt  not  but  we  both  fhall  learne  that 
we  beft  lyke.    And  thele  they  are. 

AT  thy  comming  into  England  be  not  too  in- 
quifitiue  of  newes,  neither  curious  in  matters  of 
State,  in  affemblies  alke  no  queftions,  either  concerning 
manners  or  men.  Be  not  lauifh  of  thy  tongue,  either 
in  caufes  of  weight,  leaft  thou  fhew  thy  felfe  an  efpyall, 
or  in  wanton  talke,  leail  thou  proue  thy  felfe  a  foole. 

It  is  the  Nature  of  that  country  to  fift  flraungers: 
euery  one  that  Ihaketh  thee  by  the  hand,  is  not 
ioyned  to  thee  in  heart.  They  thinke  Italians  wanton, 
and  Grecians  fubtill,  they  will  trufl  neither  they  are  lb 
incredulous:  but  vndermine  both,  they  are  fo  wife. 
Be  not  quarrellous  for  euery  lyght  occafion :  they 
are  impatient  in  their  anger  of  any  equal,  readie  to 
reuenge  an  iniury,  but  neuer  wont  to  profer  any: 
they  neuer  fight  without  prouoking,  and  once  pro- 
uoked  they  neuer  ceafe.  Beware  thou  fal  not  into 
ye  fnares  of  loue,  ye  women  there  are  wife,  the  men 
craftie  :  they  will  gather  loue  by  thy  lookes,  and 
picke  thy  minde  out  of  thy  hands.  It  fhal  be  there 
better  to  heare  what  they  fay,  then  to  fpeak  what  thou 
thinkeft :  They  haue  long  ears  and  ihort  tongues, 
quicke  to  heare,  and  flow  to  vtter,  broad  eyes  and 
light  fingers,  ready  to  efpy  and  apt  to  flricke.  Euery 
ftraunger  is  a  marke  for  them  to  fhoote  at :  yet  this 
mull  I  fay  which  in  no  country  I  can  tell  the  like, 
that  it  is  as  feldome  to  fee  a  ftraunger  abufed  there,  as 
it  is  rare  to  fee  anye  well  vfed  els  where  :  yet  prefume 
not  too  much  of  the  curteiiesof  thofe,  for  they  differ  in 
natures,  fome  are  hot,  fome  cold,  one  fimple,  an  other 
wilie,  yet  if  thou  vfe  few  words  and  fayre  fpeaches,  thou 
(halt  commaund  any  thing  thou  flandefl  in  neede  of. 

Touching  the  fituation  of  the  foile  I  haue  read  in 
my  ftudie,  which  I  partly  beleeue  {hauing  no  worfe 
Author  then  Cefat)  -jet  at  my  comming,  when  I  fhal 
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conferre  the  thinges  I  fee,  with  thofe  I  haue  read,  I 
will  iudge  accordingly.  And  this  haue  I  heard,  that 
the  inner  parte  of  Brlitaine  is  inhabited  by  fuch  as 
weie  born  and  bred  in  the  Me,  and  the  Sea-choall  by 
fuel  as  haue  paired  thether  out  of  Belgick  to  fearch 
booties  and  to  make  war.  The  country  is  meruailouf- 
lye  repleniihed  with  people,  and  there  be  many 
buildings  almoft  like  in  fafhion  to  the  buildings  of 
Gallia,  there  is  great  ftore  of  cattell,  ye  coyn  they 
vfe  is  either  of  brafle  or  els  rings  of  Iron,  fifed  at  a 
certdn  weight  in  fteede  of  money.  In  the  innerparts 
of  the  Realme  groweth  tinne,  and  in  the  fea  coaft 
groweth  yron.  The  brafle  yat  they  occupy  is  brought 
in  from  beyond-fea.  The  ayre  is  more  temperate  in 
thofe  places  then  in  Fraunce,  and  the  colde  leffer.  The 
Illand  is  in  fafhion  three  cornered,  wher-of  one  fide  is 
toward  Frauncc,  the  one  corner  of  this  fide  which  is 
in*  Kent,  where  for  the  moft  part  Sliippes  ariue  out  of 
Frauncc,  is  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  other  nethermore,  is 
towardes  the  South.  This  fide  containeth  about  fiue 
hundred  miles,  an  other  fide  lyeth  toward  Spain  and 
the  Sunne  going  down,  on  the  which  fide  is  Ireland, 
lefTe  then  Brittain  as  is  fuppofed  by  the  one  halfe : 
but  the  cut  betweene  them,  is  like  the  diftaunce 
that  is  betweene  Frauncc  and  Britiaine.  In  the 
middefl  of  this  courfe  is  an  Illand  called  Man,  the 
length  of  this  fide  is  (according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Inhabiters)  feuen  hundred  miles.  The  third 
fide  is  northward,  and  againft  it  lyeth  no  land,  but 
the  poynt  of  that  fide  butteth  moft  vppon  Germany. 
This  they  efteeme  to  be  eight  hundred  miles  long, 
and  fo  the  circuit  of  the  whole  Illand  is  two  thouf- 
and  miles.  Of  a!  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifle,  the 
Kentifh  men  are  moft  ciuileft,  the  which  country 
marcheth  altogether  vpon  the  fea,  and  differeth  not 
greatly  from  the  man[n]er  of  Frame.  They  that  dwell 
more  in  the  hart  of  the  Realme  fow  come,  but  Hue  by 
milk  and  flefh,  and  cloth  themfelues  in  lether.  All 
the  Briltaines  4oe  die  them-fclues  with  woad,  which 
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fetteth  a  blewifh  coulour  vpon  them,  and  it  makett 
them  more  terrible  to  beholde  in  battaile.  They  weaie 
their  hayre  long  and  fhaue  all  partes  of  their  bodycs, 
failing  the  head  and  the  vpper  lippe.  Diuere  otter 
vfes  and  cuftomes  among  them,  as  I  haue  read 
Philaatus  :  But  whether  thefe  be  true  or  no,  I  wil  not 
fay  r  for  me  thinketh  an  Ifland  fo  well  gouernec1  in 
peace  then,  and  fo  famous  in  viiftorics,  fo  fertile  in  all 
refpefts,  fo  wholfome  and  populous,  muft  needei  in 
the  terme  of  a  thoufand  yeares  be  much  better,  and  I 
beleeue  we  fhall  finde  it  fuch,  as  we  neuer  read  thelike 
of  any,  and"  vntil  we  ariue  there,  we  wil  fufpend  our 
iudgementes :  Yet  do  I  meane  at  my  returne  from  thence 
to  draw  the  whole  difcription  of  the  Land,  the  cuftomes, 
ye  nature  of  ye  people,  ye  ftate,  ye  gouernment,  and 
whatfoeuerdefemeih  either  meruaile  or  commendation. 

Philautus  not  accuftomed  to  thefe  narrow  Seas, 
was  more  redy  to  tell  what  wood  the  fhip  was  made 
of,  then  to  aunfwer  to  Euphucs  difcourfe  :  yet  between 
waking  and  winking,  as  one  halfe  ficke  and  fome-what 
fleepy,  it  came  in  his  braynes,  aunfwered  thus. 

In  fayth  Eup/iua  thou  haft  told  a  long  tale,  the  be- 
ginning I  haue  forgotten,  ye  middle  I  vnderftand  not, 
and  the  end  hangeth  not  together:  therfore  I  cannot 
repeat  it  as  I  would,  nor  delight  in  it  as  I  ought :  yet 
if  at  our  arriuall  thou  wilt  renew  thy  tale,  I  will  rub  my 
memorie :  in  the  meane  feafon,  would  I  wer  either 
again  in  Italy,  or  now  in  England.  I  cannot  brook 
thefe  Seas,  which  prouoke  my  ftomack  fore.  I  haue 
an  appetite,  it  wer  beft  for  me  to  take  a  nap,  for  euery 
word  is  brought  forth  with  a  nod. 

Evpkues  replied.  I  cannot  tell  Philautus  whether 
the  Sea  make  thee  Ccke,  or  fhe  that  was  borne  of  the 
Sea  :  if  the  firft,  thou  haft  a  que[a]fie  ftomacke  1  if  the 
latter,  a  wanton  defire.  I  wel  beleue  thou  remembiefi 
nothing  yat  may  doe  thee  good,  nor  forgetteft  any 
thing,  which  can  do  thee  harme,  making  more  of  a 
foare  then  a  plaifter,  and  wifhing  rather  to  be  curffed 
then  cured,  where-in  thou  agreeft  with  thofe  wliidj 
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hauing  tat  en  a  furfet,  feeke  the  meanes  rather 
fleepe  then  purge,  or  thofe  that  hauing  ye  greene  fick- 
nes,  and  are  brought  to  deaths  dore  follow  their  own 
humour,  and  refufe  the  Phiiitions  remedy,  And  fuch 
Philautm  is  thy  defeafe,  who  pining  in  thine  owne 
follies,  chufeft  rather  to  perifh  in  loue,  then  to  Hue  in 
wifdome,  but  what-foeuer  be  the  caufe,  I  wilh  the  effect 
may  anfwer  my  friendly  care  :  then  dotibtlefs  you  [thou] 
fhalt  neither  die  being  feafick,  or  doat  being  loue  fick. 
I  would  ye  Sea  could  afwel  purge  thy  mind  of  fond 
conceits,  as  thy  body  of  grofe  humours.  Thus  ending, 
Philautus  againe  began  to  vrge. 

Without  dou[b]t  Euphues  you  [thou]  doft  me  great 
wrong,  in  feeking  a  fkar  in  a  fmo[o]th  fkin,  thinking  to 
flop  a  vain  wher  none  [is]  opened,  and  to  cad  loue  in  my 
tee th,  which  I  haue  already  fpit  out  of  my  mouth,  which  J. 
mud  needesthinkeproceedelhrather  for  lacke  of  matter, 
then  any  good  meaning,  els  wo[u]lded  thou  neuer  harp 
on  yat  firing  which  is  burft  in  my  hart,  and  yet  euer 
founding  in  thy  eares.  Thou  art  like  thofe  that  pro- 
cure one  to  take  phifick  before  he  be  fick,  and  to 
apply  a  fearcloth  to  his  bodye,  when  he  feeleth  no  ach, 
or  a  vomit  for  a  furfet,  when  his  domacke  is  empty. 
If  euer  I  fall  to  mine  old  Byas,  I  mull  put  thee  in  the 
fault  that  talkes  of  it,  feeing  thou  didft  put  me  in  the 
minde  to  think  of  it,  wher-by  thou  feemeft  to  blow  ye 
co[a]lewhich  thou  woldefl  quench,  fetting  a  teene  edge, 
wher  thou  defired  to  haue  a  fliarp  poynt,  ymping  a 
fether  to  make  me  flye,  when  thou  oughteft  rather  to 
cut  my  wing  for  feare  of  foaring. 

Lvctfla  is  dead,  and  (he  vpon  whome  I  geffe  thou 
harped  is  forgotten  :  the  one  not  to  be  redeemed,  the 
other  not  to  be  thought  on:  Then  good  Euphues 
wring  not  a  horfe  on  the  withers,  with  a  falfe  faddle, 
neither  imagin  what  I  am  by  thy  thoughts,  but  b> 
mine  own  doings  :  fo  fhalt  thou  haue  me  both  willing 
to  followe  good  counfell,  and  able  hereafter  to  giuc 
thee  comfort.     And  fo  I  red  halfe  fleepy  with  the  Seas. 

Willi  tiiis  auiJVerc  Euphues  held  hiin-felf  content^ 
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but  as  much  wearyed  with  talke  as  the  other  w 
trauaile,  made  a  pyllow  of  his  hand,  and  there  let  them 
both  fleepe  their  fili  and  dreame  with  their  fancies 
[fantafies],  vntill  either  a  fionne  caufe  them  to  wake, 
or  their  hard  beds,  or  their  ioumies  ende. 

Thus  for  the  fpace  of  an  eight  weekes  Euphues  and 
Philautus  failed  on  ye  feas,  from  their  firft  fhipping, 
betwen  whome  diuers  fpeaches  were  vttered,  which  to 
refite  were  nothing  neceffary  in  this  place,  and  weigh- 
ing the  circumflances,  fcarfe  expedient,  what  terapeils 
they  endured,  what  ilraungfe]  fights  in  ye  element,  what 
monflrous  tithes  were  feene,  how  often  they  were  in 
daunger  of  drowning,  in  feare  of  boording,  how  wearie, 
how  ftck,  how  angrie,  it  were  tedious  to  write,  for  that 
whofoeuer  hath  either*  read  of  trauailing,  or  [hath]  hint' 
felfe  vfed  it,  can  fufhciently  gefle  what  is  to  be  Jayd. 
AncUhisIleaue  to  Uie  iudgement  of  thofethatin  the  like 
iourney  haue  fpent  their  time  from  Naples  to  England, 
for  if  I  fhould  faine  more  then  others  haue  tryed,  I 
might  be  thought  too  Poeticall :  if  leffe,  partiall :  there- 
fore I  omit  the  wonders,  the  Rockes,  the  mark e 5,  the 
goulfes,  and  whatfoeuer  they  paffed  or  faw,  lead  I 
fhould  trouble  diuers  with  things  they  know,  or  may 
flume  my  felfe,  with  things  I  know  not.  Lette  this 
fuffice,  that  they  are  fafely  come  within  a  ken  of  Douer, 
which  the  Mailer  efpying,  with  a  cheerefull  voyce 
waking  them,  began  to  vtter  thefe  words  vnto  them. 

GEntlemen  and  friends,  the  longed  Summers  day 
hath  his  euening,  Vliffes  arriueth  at  laft,  and 
rough  windes  in  time  bring  the  fhip  to  fafe  Road. 
We  are  now  with-in  foure  houres  fayling  of  our  Hauen, 
and  as  you  wil  think e  of  an  earthly  heauen.  Yonder 
white  Cliffes  which  eafelyyou  mayperceiue,  ZTzDouer 
hils,  where-vnto  is  adioyning  a  ilrong  and  famous 
Caftle,  into  the  which  Julius  Ctsfar  did  enter,  where 
you  fhall  view  many  goodly  monuments,  both  ftraunge 
anu  auncient.  Therefore  pull  vp  your  harts,  this 
rneiTy  wintje  will  immediately  bring  vs  to  an  eafiebayte. 
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Philautus  was  glad  he  ilept  fo  long,  and  was  awaked 
in  fo  good  time,  beemg  as  weary  of  the  feas,  as  he 
that  neuer  vfed  them.  Eupkues  not  forrowfull  of  this 
good  newes,  began  to  fhake  his  eares,  and  was  foone 
apparailed.  To  make  fliort,  the  windes  were  fo  fauor- 
able,  the  Mariners  fo  fkilfull,  the  waye  fo  fhort,  that  I 
feare  me  they  will  lande  before  I  can  defcribe  the 
manner  how,  and  therefore  fuppofe  them  now  in  Deuer 
Towne  in  the  noble  Iflcof  E'/g/and,  fomwhat  benighted, 
and  more  apt  to  fleepe  then  fuppe.  Yet  for  manners 
falte  they  enterteined  their  Mailer  and  the  reft,  of  the 
Merchants  and  Marriners,  wher  hauing  in  due  time 
both  recorded  their  trauailes  pail,  and  ended  their 
repaft,  euery  one  went  to  his  lodging,  where  I  wil 
Icaue  them  (blindly  keeping  vntill  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  they  fpent  in  viewing  the  Caftle  of 
Doner,  the  Pyre,  the  Cliffes,  the  Road,  and  Towne. 
receiuing  as  much  pleafure  by  the  fight  of  auncient 
monuments,  as  by  their  curteous  emerteinment,  no 
lefle  praifing  ye  perfons  for  their  good  mindes,  then 
lhe  place  for  ye  [their]  goodly  buildings :  and  in  this  fort 
they  refreihed  themfelues  3.0^4.  daies,  vntil  they  had 
digefted  ye  feas,  and  recouered  again  their  healths,  yet 
fo  warely  [warilye]  they  behaued  themfelues,  as  they  wer 
neuer  heard,  either  to  enquire  of  any  newes,  or  point 
to  any  forties,  beholding  the  bulwarkes  with  a  flight 
and  careles  regard,  but  ye  other  places  of  peace, 
with  admiration.  Folly  it  wer  to  ihew  what  they  faw, 
femg  heereafter  in  ye  defcription  of  England,  it  fhall 
moil  manifeftly  appeare.  But  I  will  fet  them  forwarde 
in  their  iourney,  where  now  with-in  this  two  houres, 
we  fhall  finde  them  in  Caunterbury. 

Trauailing  thus  like  two  Pilgrimes,  they  thought  it  moft 
necefiary  to  direct  their  ileppes  toward  London,  which 
they  h[e]ard[e]  was  the  moft  royall  feat  of  the  Queene 
of  England.  But  firft  they  came  to  Caunterbury,  an 
olde  Citie,  fomewhat  decayed,  yet  beautiful  to  behold, 
moft  famous  for  a  Cathedrall  Church,  the  very 
Maieflie  whereorT,  ftroke  them  intp  a  roa?e,  where, 
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they    law    many    monuments,    and     heard    tell    of 

greater,  than  either  they  euer  faw,  or  eafely  would 
beleeue. 

After  they  had  gone  long.  Teeing  them-felues  almoft 
benighted,  determined  to  make  the  nexte  houfe  their 
Inne,  and  efpying  in  their  way  euen  at  hande  a  very 
pleafaunt  garden,  drew  neere :  where  they  fawe  a 
comely  olde  man  as  bufie  as  a  Bee  among  his  Bees, 
whofe  countenaunce  bewrayed  his  conditions,  this 
aunctent  Father,  Euphues  greeted  in  this  manner. 

FAtlier,  if  the  courtefie  oiEnglande  be  aunfwerable 
to  the  cuftome  of  Pilgrimes,  then  will  the  na- 
ture of  the  Countrey,  excufe  the  boldneffe  of  ilraungers: 
our  requeft  is  to  haue  fttch  enterteinment,  beeing  al- 
moft tyred  with  traualle, .  not  as  diuers  haue  for  ac- 
quaintaunce,  but  as  all  men  haue  for  their  money, 
which  curtefie  if  you  graunt,  we  will  euer  remaine  in 
your  debt,  although  euery  way  difcharge  our  due: 
and  rather  we  are  importunate,  for  that  we  are  no 
leffe  delighted  with  the  pleafures  of  your  garden, 
then  the  fight  of  your  grauitie.  Vnto  whom  the  olde 
man  fayd. 

GEntlemen  you  are  no  leffe  I  perceiue  by  your 
manners,  and  you  can  be  no  more  beeing  but 
men.  I  am  neither  (6  vncourteous  to  miflyke  your 
requeft  nor  fo  fufpicious  to  miflruft  your  truthes,  al- 
though it  bee  no  leffe  perillous  to  be  fecure,  then 
peeuifh  to  be  curious.  I  keepe  no  victualling,  yet  is 
my  houfe  an  Inne,  and  I  an  Hofte  to  euery  honefl 
man,  fo  far  as  they  with  courtefie  wil,  and  I  may  with 
abilytie.  Your  enterteinment  ihal  be  as  final  for 
cheere,  as  your  acquaintaunce  is  for  time,  yet  in  my 
houfe  ye  may  happely  finde  fome  one  thing  cleanly, 
nothing  courtly  :  for  that  wifedome  prouideth  things 
neceflarie,  not  luperfluous,  and  age  feeketh  rather  a 
Modicum  for  fuftenaunce,  then  feaftes  for  furfets. 
But  vntd  fome  thing  may  be  made  ready,  might  I  be 
fo  bold  as  enquire  your  names,  countreys,  and  ye 
caufe  of  your  pilgrimage,  whcre-in  if  I  fhalbe  morT 
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inmifitiue  then  I   otiriit.   let    mv  rude  birth  excufe 


inqufittue  then  I  ought,  let  my  rude  birth  excufe 
[fatifKe]  my  bolde  requeil,  which  I  will  not  vrge  as 
one  importunate  (I  might  fay)  impudent. 

Euphues,  feeing  this  fatherly  and  friendlye  Sire, 
(whom  we  will  name  Fidus)  to  haue  no  leffe  inwarde 
courtefie,  then  outward  comelynefle,  conieclured  (as 
well  he  might)  that  the  profer  of  his  bountie,  noted 
the  nobleneffe  of  his  birth,  beeing  wel  affured  that  as 
no  Therfites  could  be  tranfformed  into  Vliffes,  fo  no 
Alexander  could  be  couched  in  Damocles. 

Thinking  therefore  now  with  more  care  and  ad- 
uifedneffe  to  temper  his  talke,  lead  either  he  might 
feeme  foolyfh  or  curious,  he  aunfwered  him,  in  thele 
termes. 

C"4  Ood  fir,  yon  haue  bound  vs  vnto  you  with  a 
■j  double  chaine,  the  one  in  pardoning  our  pre- 
fumption,  the  other  in  graunting  our  peticion.  Which 
great  and  vndeferued  kindeneffe,  though  we  can-not 
requitfe]  with  the  lyke,  yet  if  occafion  lhall  ferue,  you 
fhall  finde  vs  heereafter  as  willing  to  make  amends,  as 
we  are  now  ready  to  giue  thankes. 

Touching  your  demaunds,  we  are  not  fo  vnwife  to 
miflyke  them,  or  fo  vngratefull  to  deny  them,  leafl 
in  concealing  our  names,  it  might  be  thought  for  fome 
trefpaffe,  and  couering  our  pretence,  we  might  be  fuf- 
pefted  of  treaibn.  Know  you  then  fir,  that  this 
Gentleman  my  fellow,  is  called  Philautus,  I  Euphues : 
he  an  Italian,  I  a  Grecian .-  both  fwome  friendes  by 
iuft  tryall,  both  Pilgrimes  by  free  will.  Conceminge 
the  caufe  of  our  comming  into  this  Iflande,  it  was  onely 
to  glue  our  eyes  to  our  eares,  that  we  might  iufUfie 
thofe  things  by  fight,  which  we  haue  oftentimes  with 
incredible  admiration  vnderftoode  by  hearing  i  to  wit, 
the  rare  qualyties  a!i  well  of  the  body  as  the  mindc, 
of  your  moil  dreade  Souereigne  and  Queene,  the  brute 
of  the  which  hath  filled  euery  corner  of  the  worlde, 
infomuch  as  there  is  nothing  that  moueth  either  more 
matter  or  more  meruaile  then  hir  excellent  maieilie. 
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with  [which]  fame  when  we  faw,  with-out  companion 
and  almoft  aboue  credit,  we  determined  to  fpend  fomc 
parte  of  our  time  and  treafure  in  the  Englifh  court, 
where  if  we  could  finde  the  reporte  but  to  be  true  in 
halfe,  wee  flioulde  not  onelye  thinke  our  money  and 
trauayle  well  employed,  but  returned  with  interell 
more  then  infinite.  This  is  the  onely  ende  of  our 
comming,  which  we  are  nothing  fearefull  to  vtter, 
trading  as  well  to  the  curtcfie  of  your  countrey,  as  the 
equitie  of  our  caufe. 

Touching  the  court,  if  you  can  giue  vs  any  inftruC' 
tions,  we  dial  think  the  euening  wel  fpent,  which  pro- 
curing our  delight,  can  no  way  worke  your  difliking. 

GEntle-men  (aunfwered  this  olde  man)  if  bicaufe  I 
■  entertaine  you,  you  feeke  to  vndermin[e]  me, 
you  offer  me  great  difc[o]urtede :  you  mud  needes  thinke 
me  verye  fimple,  or  your  felues  very  fubtill,  if  vpon  fo 
fmall  acquaintaunce  I  ihould  anfwer  to  fuch  demaunds, 
as  are  neither  for  me  to  vtter  being  a  fubie<5t,  nor  for 
you  to  know  being  draungers.  I  keepe  hiues  for 
Bees,  not  houfes  for  bufibodies  {pardon  me  Gentle- 
men, you  haue  moued  my  patience)  and  more  wel- 
come dial  a  wafp  be  to  my  honny,  then  a  priuy  enimy 
to  my  houfe.  If  the  rare  reporte  of  my  mod  gracious 
Ladye  haue  brought  you  hether,  mee  thinketh  you 
haue  done  very  ill  to  chufe  fuch  a  houfe  to  confirms 
your  mindes,  as  feemeth  more  like  a  prifon  then  a 
pallace,  where-by  in  my  opinion,  you  meane  to  dero- 
gate from  the  worthines  of  the  perfon  by  ye  vilnes  of 
the  place,  which  argueth  your  pretences  to  fauor  of 
malice  more  then  honed  meaning.  They  vfe  to  con- 
fult  of  lout  in  ye  Capitol,  of  Ceefar,  in  the  fenat,  of 
our  noble  Queene,  in  hir  owne  court  Eefides  that, 
Alexander  mud  be  painted  of  none  but  Appclles,  nor 
engrauen  of  any  but  Liftppus,  nor  our  Elizabeth  fet 
forth  of  euery  one  that  would  in  duety,  which  are  all, 
but  of  thofe  that  can  in  Ikyll,  which  are  fewe,  fo  furre 
//aire]  hath  nature  ouercome  arte,and  grace  eloquence, 
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that  the  paynter  draweth  a  vale  ouer  that  he  cannot 
fhaddow,  and  the  Orator  holdeth  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
for  that  he  cannot  vtter.  But  whether  am  I  wandring, 
rapt  farther  by  deuotion  then  I  can  wade  through  with 
discretion.  Ceafe  then  Gentle-men,  and  know  this, 
that  an  Englifh-man  leameth  to  fpeake  of  menne,  and 
to  holde  his  peace  of  the  Gods.  Enquire  no  farther 
then  befeemeth  you,  lead  you  heare  that  which  can-not 
like  you.  But  if  you  thinke  the  time  long  before  your 
repaft,  I  wil  fmde  fome  talk  which  fha.ll  breede  your 
delight  touching  my  Bees. 

And  here  Euphues  brake  him  off,  and  replyed : 
though  not  as  bitterly  as  he  would,  yet  as  rouodlye  as 
he  durft,  in  this  manner. 

We  are  not  a  little  fory  fyr,  not  that  we  haue  opened 
our  mindes,  but  that  we  are  taken  amine,  and  where 
[when]  we  meant  fo  well,  to  be  entreated  fo  ill,  hauing 
talked  of  no  one  thing,  vnlefTe  it  be  of  good  wil  towar[d]s 
you,  whome  [we]  reuerenced  [reuerence]  for  age,  and  of 
dutye  towarde  your  Souereigne,  whom  we  meruailed  at 
for  vertue :  which  good  meaning  of  ours  mifconflrued  by 
you,  hath  bread  fuch  a  diftemperature  in  our  heads,  that 
we  are  fearfull  to  praife  hir,  whom  al  the  world  extolleth, 
and  fufpitious  to  truft  you,  whom  aboue  any  in  the 

Iworlde  we  loued.  And  wheras  your  greateft  argument 
is,  the  bafenes  of  your  houfe,  me  thinketh  that  roaketh 
moft  againil  you.  Caijar  neuer  reioyced  more,  then 
when  hee  heard  that  they  talked  of  his  valyant  exploits 
in  fimple  cotages,  alledging  this,  that  a  bright  Sunne 
fhineth  in  euery  comer,  which  maketh  not  the  beames 
worfe,  but  the  place  better,  when  (as  I  remember) 
Agefdaus  fonne  was  fet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
and  one  call  it  in  his  teeth  as  a  ihame,  he  anfwered : 
this  is  the  vpper  end  where  I  fit,  for  it  is  not  the  place 
that  maketh  the  perfoo,  but  the  perfon  that  maketh 
the  place  honorable.  When  it  was  told  Alexander 
that  he  was  much  prayfed  of  a  Myller,  I  am  glad  quoth 
he,  that  there  is  not  fo  much  as  a  Miller  but  loueth 
Alexander.     Among  other  fables,  I  call  to  my  remera- 
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brance  one,  not  long,  but  apt,  and  as  fimple  a 
fo  fit  it  is,  that  I  cannot  omit  it  for  ye  opportunitie  of 
the  time,  though  I  might  ouer-leap  it  for  the  bafeneffe 
of  the  matter.  When  all  the  Birds  wer  appointed  to 
meete  to  talke  of  ye  Eagle,  there  was  great  contention, 
at  whofe  nefl  they  fhould  affemble,  euery  one  willing 
to  haue  it  at  his  own  home,  one  preferring  the  nobilitie 
of  his  birth,  an  other  the  ftatulynes  of  his  building : 
fome  would  haue  it  for  one  qualitie,  fome  for  an  other: 
at  the  lad  the  Swalow,  faid  they  mould  come  to  his 
neft  (being  commonly  of  filth)  which  all  the  Birds 
difdaining,  fayd  :  why  thy  houfe  is  nothing  els  but 
durt,  and  therfore  aunfwered  ye  Swalow,  would  1 
haue  talke  there  of  the  Eagle  :  for  being  the  bafeft,  the 
name  of  an  Eagle  wil  make  it  ye  brauefl.  And  fo 
good  father  may  I  fay  of  thy  cotage,  which  thou 
feemeft  to  account  of  fo  hom[e]ly,  that  mouing  but 
fpe[e]ch  of  thy  Souereigne,  it  will  be  more  like  a  court 
then  a  cabin,  and  of  a  prifon  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
wil  make  it  a  pallace.  The  Image  of  a  Prince  flampt 
in  copper  goeth  as  currant,  and  a  Crow  may  cry  Aut 
C&far  without  any  rebuke. 

The  name  of  a  Prince  is  like  the  fweete  deaw,  which 
falleth  as  well  vppon  lowe  fhmbbes,  as  hygh  trees, 
and  refembleth  a  true  glaffe,  where-in  the  poore  maye 
fee  theyr  faces  with  the  rych,  or  a  cleare  ftreame 
where-in  all  maye  drincke  that  are  drye:  not  they 
onelye  that  are  wealthy.  Where  you.  adde,  that  wee 
fhoulde  feare  to  moue  anye  occafion  touching  talke  of 
fo  noble  a  Prince,  truly  our  reuerence  taketli  away  the 
feare  of  fufpition.  The  Lambe  feareth  not  the  Lion, 
but  the  Wolfe  ;  the  Partridge  dreadcth  not  the  Eagle, 
but  the  Hawke  :  a  true  and  faythfull  heart  ftandeth 
more  in  awe  of  his  fuperior  whom  he  louetb  for  feare, 
then  of  his  Prince  whom  he  feareth  for  loue.  A  cleere 
conference  needetli  no  excufe,  nor  feareth  any  accufa- 
tion.  Laftly  you  conclude,  that  neither  arte  nor  heart 
can  fo  fet  forth  your  noble  Queene,  as  ihe  deferuefh.  I 
graunt  it,  and  reioyce  at  it,  and  that  is  the  caufe  of 
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our  comming  to  fee  hir,  whom  none  can  fufficiently 
commend :  and  yet  doth  it  not  follow,  that  bicaufe 
wee  cannot  giue  hir  as  much  as  Ihe  is  worthy  off, 
therefore  wee  ftiould  not  owe  hir  any.  But  in  this  we 
will  imitate  the  olde  paynters  in  Greece,  who  drawing 
in  theyr  Tables  the  portra[i]ture  of  Iitpiter,  were  euery 
houre  mending  it,  but  duril  neuerfiniih  it ;  And  being 
demaunded  why  they  beganne  that,  which  they  could 
not  ende,  they  aunfwered,  in  that  we  Ihew  him  to  bee 
Iupiter%  whome  euery  one  may  beginne  to  paynt,  but 
none  can  perfect.  In  the  lyke  manner  meane  we  to 
drawe  in  parte  the  prayfes  of  hir,  whome  we  cannot 
throughly  portraye,  and  in  that  we  fignifie  hir  to  be 
Elysabeth.  Who  enforceth  euery  man  to  do  as  much 
as  he  can,  when  in  refpect  of  hir  perfection,  it  is 
nothing.  For  as  he  that  beholdefh  the  Sunne  iled- 
faflly,  thinking  ther-by  to  defcribe  it  more  perfectly, 
hath  his  eies  fo  dafeled,  that  he  can  difceme  nothing, 
fo  fareth  it  with  thofe  that  feeke  marueiloufly  to 
praife  thofe,  yat  are  without  ye  compaffe  of  their 
judgements,  and  al  comparifon,  yat  the  more  they 
defire,  the  leffe  they  difcem,  and  the  neerer  they 
think  them  [f]elues  in  good  wil,  the  farther  they  finde 
themfelues  of[f]  in  wifdom,  thinking  to  me[a]iure 
yat  by  the  yneh,  which  they  cannot  reach  with  ye 
elL  And  yet  father,  it  can  be  neither  hurtful  to 
you,  nor  hateful  to  your  Prince,  to  here  the  com- 
mendation of  a  ilraunger,  or  to  aunfwere  his  honeft. 
requeft,  who  will  wifh  in  heart  no  leffe  glorye  to 
hir,  then  you  doe  :  although  they  can  with  no  more. 
And  therfore  me  thinketh  you  haue  offered  a  litde 
difcourtefie,  not  to  aunfwere  vs,  and  to  fufpedl  vs, 
great  iniury:  hauing  neither  might  to  attempt  any 
thing  which  may  do  you  harme,  nor  malice  to  reuenge, 
wher  we  finde  helpe.  For  mine  owne  part  this  I  fay, 
and  for  my  friend  prefent  the  lyke  I  dare  fweare,  how 
boldly  I  can-not  tell,  how  truely  I  know  ;  that  there  is 
not  any  one,  whether  he  be  bound  by  benefit  or  duetie, 
or  both :  whether  linked  by  zeale,  or  time,  or  bloud, 
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or  al :  that  more  humbly  reuerenceth  hir  Maieftie;  '. 
meruaileth  at  hir  wifedoroe,  or  prayeth  for  hir  long 
profperous  and  glorious  Reigne,  then  we:  then  whom 
we  acknowledge  none  more  Ample,  and  yet  dare 
auowe,  none  moTe  faithfull.  Which  we  fpeake  not  10 
get  feruice  by  flatterie,  but  to  acquite  our  felues  of 
fufpition,  by  faith  ;  which  is  al  that  either  a  Prince  can 
require  [ddire]  of  his  fubiect,  or  a  vaffal  yeeld  to  his 
Souereign,  and  that  which  we  owe  to  your  Queene,  and 
all  others  mould  offer,  that  either  for  feare  of  punifh- 
ment  dare  not  offend,  or  for  lone  of  vertue,  will  not 

Heere  olde  Eidus  interrupted  [interrupting]  young 
Euphues,  being  almoft  induced  by  his  talke,  to  aunfwere 
his  requefl,  yet  as  one  neither  too  credulous,  nor  alto- 
gether miflruflful,  he  replyed  as  a  friend,  and  fo  wifely 
as  he  glaunced  from  the  marke  Euphues  ihot  at,  and 
hit  at  [the]  lail  the  white  which  Philautus  fet  vp,  as  (hall 
appeare  heereafler.     And  thus  he  began. 

MY  fonnes  (mine  age  giueth  me  the  priuiledge 
of  that  terme,  and  your  honefties  can-not 
refufe  it)  you  are  too  young  to  vnderlland  matters  of 
(late,  and  were  you  elder  to  knowe  them  it  were  not 
for  your  eflates.  And  therfore  me  thinketh,  the  time 
were  but  loll,  in  pullyng  Hemtlcs  fhooe  vppon  an 
Infants  foot,  or  in  fetting  Alias  burthen  on  a  childcs 
fhoulder,  or  to  brufe  your  backes,  with  the  burthen  ot 
a  whole  kingdome,  which  I  fpeake  not,  that  either  I 
miftruil  you  (for  your  reply  hath  fully  refolued  yat 
feare)  or  yat  I  malice  you  (for  my  good  will  maye 
cleare  me  of  yat  fault)  or  that  I  dread  your  might 
(for  your  fmal  power  cannot  bring  roe  into  fuch  a  folly) 
but  that  I  haue  learned  by  experience,  yat  to  reafon 
of  Kings  or  Princes,  hath  euer  bene  much  miflyked  of 
ye  wife,  though  much  defired  of  fooles,  efpeciaUy  wher 
old  men,  which  mould  be  at  their  beads,  be  too  bufie 
with  the  court,  and  young  men  which  (hold  follow  their 
bookes,  be  to[o]  inquifitiue  in  ye  affaires  of  princes. 
We  (hold  not  looke  at  yat  we  cannot  reach,  nor  long 
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for  yat  we  (hold  not  haue :  things  aboue  vs,  are  not 
for  vs,  and  therfore  are  princes  placed  vnder  ye  gods, 
yat  they  fhould  not  fee  what  they  do,  and  we  vnder 
princes,  that  we  might  not  enquire  what  they  doe. 
But  as  ye  foolifh  Eagle  yat  feing  ye  fun  coueteth  to 
build  hir  neft  in  ye  fun,  fo  fond  youth,  which  viewing 
ye  glory  and  gorgeoufneffe  of  ye  court,  longeto  to  know 
the  fecrets  in  [of]  ye  court.  But  as  ye  Eagle,  bumeth 
out  hir  eyes  with  that  proud  luil :  fo  doth  youth  break 
his  hart  with  yat  peeuilh  conceit.  And  as  Saiirus  not 
knowing  what  fire  was,  wold  needs  embrace  it,  and 
was  burned,  fo  thefe  fonde  Saliri  not  vnderilanding 
what  aPrince  is.runne  boldly  to  meddle  in  thofe  matters 
which  they  know  not,  and  fo  feele  worthely  ye  heat 
they  wo[u]ld  not.  And  therfore  good  Euphues  and  Phi. 
lautus  content  your  felues  with  this,  yat  to  be  curious  in 
things  you  mould  not  enquire  off,  if  you  know  them, 
they  appertein  not  vnto  you :  if  you  knew  them 
not,  they  cannot  hinder  you.  And  let  Applies  an- 
fwere  to  Alexander  be  an  excufe  for  me.  When  Alex- 
ander would  needes  come  to  Appdks  (hop  and  paint, 
Appelies  placed  him  at  his  backe,  who  going  to  his 
owne  worke,  did  not  fo  much  as  caft  an  eye  back,  to 
fee  Alexanders  deuifes,  which  being  wel  marked,  Alex- 
ander laid  thus  vnto  him :  Art  not  thou  a  cunning 
Painter,  and  wilt  thou  not  ouer-looke  my  picture,  and 
tel  me  wherin  I  haue  done  wel,  and  wherin  ill,  whom 
he  anfwered  wifely,  yet  merily :  In  faith  O  king  it  is 
not  for  Appelies  to  enquire  what  Alexander  hath  done, 
neither  if  he  fhew  it  me,  to  iudge  how  it  is  done,  and 
therefore  did  I  fet  your  MaiefUe  at  my  back,  yat  I 
might  not  glaunce  towards  a  kings  work,  and  that 
you  looking  ouer  my  head  might  fee  mine,  for  Appelies 
fhadowes  are  to  be  feene  of  Alexander,  but  not  Alex- 
anders of  Appelies.  So  ought  we  Euphues  to  frame 
our  felues  in  all  our  actions  and  deuifes,  as  though 
the  King  flood  ouer  vs  to  behold  vs,  and  not  to 
looke  what  the  King  doth  behinde  vs.  For  whatfo- 
euer  he  painteth  it  is  for  his  pleafure,  and  wee  mult 
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fleepe  though  he  winke,  or  dareft  thou  enquire, 
whether  he  winke  or  wake?  The  Foxe  had  more 
craft  then  thou,  and  thou  more  courage  (courage  I 
wiL  not  fay,  hut  boldnes  :  and  boldnes  is  too  good,  I 
may  fay  defperateneffe)  but  you  fhal  both  wel  know, 
and  to  your  griefs  feele,  yat  neither  ye  wilines  of  the 
Fox,  nor  ye  wildnes  of  ye  Wolf,  ought  either  to  fee,  or 
to  afke,  whether  ye  Lyon  either  fleepe  or  wake,  bee  at 
home  or  abroad,  dead  or  alyue.  For  this  is  fufficient 
for  you  to  know,  that  there  is  a  Lyon,  not  where  he  is, 
or  what  he  doth.  In  lyke  manner  Euphues,  is  the 
gouernment  of  a  Monarchie  (though  homely  bee  the 
comparifon,  yet  apte  it  is)  that  it  is  neither  the  wife 
Fox,  nor  the  malitious  Wolfe,  fhould  venture  fo  farre, 
as  to  learne  whether  the  Lyon  Ileepe  or  wake  in  his 
denne,  whether  the  Prince  fail  or  feafte  in  his  court : 
but  this  fhoulde  bee  their  order,  to  vnderiland  there  is 
a  king,  but  what  he  doth  is  for  the  Goddes  to  examine, 
whofe  ordinaunce  he  is,  not  for  men,  whofe  ouer-feer 
he  is.  Then  how  vaine  is  it  Euphues  (too  mylde  a 
worde  for  fo  madde  a  minde)  that  the  foote  fhould 
neglect  his  office  to  correct  the  face,  or  that  fubiecles 
fhoulde  feeke  more  to  knowe  what  their  Princes  doe, 
then  what  they  are :  where-in  they  (lie we  thenvfelues  ag 
badde  as  beads,  and  much  worfe  then  my  Bees,  who 
in  my  conceite  though  I  maye  feeme  partialL  obferue 
more  order  then  they,  (and  if  I  myght  faye  fo  of  my 
good  Bees,)  more  honeflie  :  honeftie  my  olde  Graund- 
father  called  that,  when  menne  lyued  by  law,  not 
lyft:  obferuing  in  all  thinges  the  meane,  which  wee 
name  vertue,  and  vertue  we  account  nothing  els  but  to 
deale  iuftly  and  temperately. 

And  if  I  myght  craue  pardon,  I  would  a  little  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  common  wealth  of  my  Bees,  which 
is  neyfher  impertinent  to  the  matter  we  haue  now  in 
hand,  nor  tedious  to  make  you  weary. 

Euphues  delighted  with  the  difcourfes  of  old  Fiilus, 
was  content  to  heare  any  thing,  fo  he  myght  heare 
him  fpeake  fome  thing,  and  confenting  wulm^Y-j,^ 
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kylleth  him-felfe  with  his  owne  fling,  as  executioner  of 
his  own  ftubborneffe.  The  King  him-felfe  hath  his 
fling,  which  hee  vfeth  rather  for  honour  then  punifh 
merit :  And  yet  Euphues,  albeit  they  lyue  vnder  a 
Prince,  they  haue  their  priueledge,  and  as  great  liber- 
ties as  flraight  lawes. 

They  call  a  Parliament,  wher-in  they  confult,  for 
lawes,  ftatutes,  penalties,  chufing  officers,  and  creating 
their  king,  not  by  affection  but  reafon,  not  by  the 
greater  part,  but  ye  better.  And  if  fuch  a  one  by 
chaunce  be  chofen  (for  among  men  fom-times  the 
worft  fpeede  bell)  as  is  bad,  then  is  there  fuch  ciuill 
war  and  diffention,  that  vntill  he  be  pltickt  downe, 
there  can  be  no  friendfliip,  and  ouer-throwne,  there  is 
no  enmitie,  not  fighting  for  quarrelles,  but  quietneffe. 

Eueryone  hath  his  office,  fome  trimming  the  honny, 
fome  working  the  wax,  one  framing  hiues,  an  other 
the  combes,  and  that  fo  artificially,  that  Dcrfahts  could 
not  with  greater  arte  or  exccllencie,  better  difpofe  the 
orders,  meafures,  proportions,  diflinclions,  ioynts  and 
circles.  Diuers  hew,  others  polifh,  all  are  carefull  to 
doe  their  worke  fo  ftrongly,  as  they  may  refifl  the  craft 
of  fuch  drones,  as  feek  to  liue  by  their  labours,  which 
maketh  them  to  keepe[,to]  watch  and  warde,  as 
lyuing  in  a  campe  to  others,  and  as  in  a  court  to 
them-felues.  Such  a  care  of  chaflitie,  that  they  neuer 
ingender,  fuch  a  defire  of  cleanneffe,  that  there  is  not 
fo  much  as  meate  in  all  their  hiues.  When  they  go 
forth  to  work,  they  marke  the  wind,  the  clouds,  and 
whatfoeuer  doth  threaten  either  their  mine,  or  raign 
[reigne],  and  hauing  gathered  out  of  euery  flower  honny 
they  return  loden  in  their  mouthes,  thighs,  wings,  and 
all  the  bodye,  whome  they  that  tarried  at  home  receyue 
readily,  as  eafing  their  backes  of  fo  great  burthens. 

The  Kyng  him-felfe  not  idle,  goeth  vp  and  downe, 
entreating,  threatning,  com  ma  uncling,  vfmg  the  coun- 
fell  of  a  fequel[l],  but  not  loofing  the  dignitie  of  a  Prince, 
preferring  thofe  yat  labour  to  greater  authoritie,  and 
punifhing  tbofe  that  loyter,  with  due  feueritie.     All 
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which  thinges  being  much  admirable,  yet  this  is  mod, 
that  they  are  fo  profitable,  bringing  vnto  man  both 
honnye  and  wax,  each  fo  whohome  that  wee  all  defire 
it,  both  fo  necelTary  that  we  cannot  miffe  them.  Here 
Euphucs  is  a  common  wealth,  which  oftentimes  calling 
to  my  minde,  I  cannot  chufe  but  commend  aboue  any 
that  either  I  haue  heard  or  read  of.  Where  the  king 
is  not  for  euery  one  to  talke  of,  where  there  is  fuch 
homage,  fuch  lone,  fuch  labour,  that  I  haue  wiflied 
oftentimes,  rather  be  a  Bee,  then  not  be  as  I  fliould 
be. 

In  this  little  garden  with  thefe  hiues,  in  this  houfe 
haue  I  fpent  the  better  parte  of  my  lyfe,  yea  and  the 
bed  :  I  was  neuer  buiie  in  matters  of  (late,  but  refer- 
ring al  my  cares  vnto  the  wifdom  of  graue  Counfellors, 
and  my  confidence  in  the  noble  minde  of  my  dread 
Souereigne  and  Queene,  neuer  aiking  what  the  did, 
but  alwayes  praying  (he  may  do  well,  not  enquiring 
whether  (he  might  do  what  fhe  would,  but  thinking 
(he  would  do  nothing  but  what  (he  might. 

Thus  contented  with  a  meaue  eflate,  and  neuer 
curious  of  the  high  eflate,  I  found  fuch  quiet,  that 
mee  thinketh,  he  which  knoweth  lead,  lyueth  longed: 
infomuch  that  I  chufe  rather  to  be  an  Hermitte  in  a 
caue,  then  a  Counfellor  in  in  the  court, 

Euphucs  perceyuing  olde  Fidus,  to  fpeake  what  bee 
thought,  aunfwered  him  in  thefe  (horte  wordes. 

He   is  very  obflinate,  whome   neither  reafon  nor 

experiynce  can  perfwade  :  and  truly  feeing  you  haue 

aUedged  both,  I  mud  needes  allow  both.     And  if  my 

former  requeft  haue  bred  any  offence,  let  my  latter 

repentaunce  make  amends.    And  yet  this  I  knowe, 

that  I  encjuyred  nothing  that  might  bring  you  »«» 

daunger,  »x  me  into  trouble  :  for    s  voung  as  I  am,  this 

haue  I  leaded,  that  one  mij        '  t  at  a  Starre  but 

not  pull  afc  it,  and  fee  a  P^  V°>      not  fcarch  h.m . 

And  for  ^.ine  own  part,  1 nj"  £*  l0  put  my  hand 

betiveene  ^he  barke  and  th.  JV:  "T^  T&atteis  wluctj 

■  n°t  foop  W  W  te  oner  ^  «*' 
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Th*   rnmmnn    wpaltVi    nf  vnnr  Rpps.  did    fn   dplioht 


The  common  wealth  of  your  Bees,  did  fo  delight 
me,  that  I  was  not  a  lyttle  fory  yat  either  their  eftate 
haue  not  ben  longer,  or  your  leafure  more,  for  in  my 
fimple  iudgement,  there  was  fuch  an  orderlye  gouem- 
rnent,  that  men  may  not  be  aihamed  to  imitate  them, 
nor  you  wearie  to  keepe  them. 

They  hauing  fpent  much  time  in  thefe  difcourfes, 
were  called  in  to  Supper,  Philautus  more  willing  to 
eate,  then  heare  their  tales,  was  not  the  lafl  yat  went 
in :  where  being  all  fet  downe,  they  were  ferued  al  in 
earthen  dilhes,  al  things  fo  neat  and  cleanly,  that  they 
perceiued  a  kinde  of  courtly  Maieflie  in  the  minde  of 
their  hofl,  though  he  wanted  matter  to  fhew  it  in  his 
houfe.  Philauitis  I  know  not  whether  of  nature 
melancholy,  or  feeling  lone  in  his  bofome,  fpake  fcarce 
ten  words  fince  his  comming  into  the  houfe  of  Fidus, 
which  the  olde  man  well  noting,  began  merily  thus  to 
park  with  him. 

IMeruaile  Gentleman  that  all  this  time,  you  haue 
bene  tongue  tyed,  either  thinking  not  your  felfe 
welcome,  or  difdayning  fo  homely  enterteinment :  in 
the  one  you  doe  me  wrong,  for  I  thinke  I  haue  not 
(hewed  my  felfe  flraunge :  for  the  other  you  mull 
pardon  me,  for  that  I  haue  not  to  do  as  I  would,  but 
as  I  may :  And  though  England  be  no  graunge,  but 
yeeldeth  euery  thing,  yet  is  it  heere  as  in  euery  place, 
al  for  money.  And  if  you  will  but  accept  a  willing 
minde  in  fteede  of  a  cofLly  repall,  I  mall  thinke  my 
felfe  beholding  vnto  you  :  and  if  time  feme,  or  [and] 
my  Bees  profper,  I  wil  make  you  part  of  amends, 
™a  better  breakfaft. 
r  ^'ku/i/s  thus  replyed :  I  know  good  Father,  my 

?  *%p  more  boiintifull  then  euer  I  fhall  deferue, 
%0  -I  ieeme  filent  for  matters  that  trouble  me, 
^%f  xx<=tt  ^aue  y°u  thinke  me  fo  foolifh,  that  I 
■"  <~J:ifdaine  your  company,  or  miflyke  your 
—    *i~i  the  which  I  thinke  fp  well,  that  if  time 
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might  aunfwere  my  true  meaning,  I  would  exceeds 
in  coil,  though  in  courtefie  I  know  not  how  to  com- 
pare with  you,  for  (without  flatterie  be  it  fpoken)  if 
the  common  courtefie  of  Englande  be  no  worfe  then 
this  towarde  flraungcrs,  I  muil  needes  thinke  them 
happy  that  trauaile  into  thefe  coafls,  and  the  inhabi- 
iaunts  the  roofl  courteous,  of  all  countreyes. 

Heere  began  Euphues  to  take  the  tale  out  of  Phi- 
lau/us  mouth,  and  to  play  with  him  in  his  melan- 
cholic ke  mo  ode,  beginning  thus, 

NO  Father  I  durft  fweare  for  my  friend,  that  both 
he  thinketh  himfelfe  welcome,  and  his  fare  good, 
but  you  mud  pardon  a  young  courtier,  who  in  the 
abfence  of  his  Lady  thinketh  himfelfe  forlorne :  And 
this  vile  Dog  Louewill  foranckie  where  he  biteth,  that 
I  feare  my  friends  fore,  will  breed  to  a  Fijlula  •  for  you 
may  perceiue  that  he  is  not  where  he  liues,  but  wher 
he  loues,  and  more  thoughts  hath  he  in  his  head,  then 
you  Bees  in  your  Hiues :  and  better  it  were  for  him 
to  be  naked  among  your  Wafpes,  though  his  bodye 
were  al  bliftered,  then  to  haue  his  heart  flong  fo  with 
affection,  where-by  he  is  fo  blinded.  But  beleeue  mee 
Eidus,r\t  taketh  as  great  delight  to  courfe  a  cogitacion 
of  loue,  as  you  doe  to  vfe  your  time  with  Honny.  In 
this  plight  hath  he  bene  euer  fince  his  comming  out 
of  Naples,  and  fo  hath  it  wrought  with  him  (which  I 
had  thought  impoffible)  that  pure  loue  did  make 
him  Seaficlte,  infomuch  as  in  all  my  trauaile  with  him, 
I  feemed  to  euery  one  to  beare  with  me  the  picture 
of  a  proper  man,  but  no  liuing  perfon,  the  more  pitie, 
and  yet  no  force.  Philautus  taking  Euphues  tale  by 
the  ende,  and  the  olde  man  by  the  arme,  betweene 
griefe  and  game,  iefl  and  eameft,  aunfwered  him  thus. 

EVphites  would  dye  if  he  fhould  not  talke  of  loue 
once  in  a  day,  and  therfore  you  muft  giue  him 
leaue  after  euery  meale  to  doafe  his  ftomacke  with 
J-oue,  as  with.  Marmalade,  and  \  haue  heard,  not  thofe 
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that  fay  nothing,  but  they  that  kicke  oftenefl  againll 
]oue,  are  euer  in.  lone :  yet  dtfth  he  vfe  me  as  the  meane 
to  moue  the  matter,  and  as  the  man  to  make  his  Myr- 
rour,  he  himfelfe  knowing  bell  the  price  of  Corne,  not 
by  the  Market  folkes,  but  his  owne  foote-fteppes.  But 
if  he  vfe  this  fpeach  either  to  make  you  merrye,  or  to 
put  me  out  of  conceipt,  he  doth  well,  you  mull  thanke 
him  for  the  one,  and  I  wil  thinke  on  him  for  the  other. 
I  haue  oftentimes  fworne  that  I  am  as  farre  from 
loue  as  he,  yet  will  he  not  beleeue  me,  as  incredulous 
as  thofe,  who  thinke  none  balde,  till  they  fee  his 
braynes. 

As  Euphues  was  making  aunfwere,  Fidus  preuented 
him  in  this  manner. 

""T^Here  is  no  harme  done  Philmttus,  for  whether 
J_  you  loue,  or  Euphues  ieft,  this  fliall  breed  no 
iarre.  It  may  be  when  I  was  as  young  as  you,  I  was 
as  idle  as  you  (though  in  my  opinion,  there  is  none 
leffe  idle  then  a  louer.)  For  to  tell  the  truth,  I  my 
felfwas  once  a  Courtier,  in  the  daycs  of  that  moft 
noble  King  of  famous  memorie  Henry  the  eight, 
Father  to  our  moll  gratious  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Where,  and  with  that,  he  paufed,  as  though  the 
remembraunce  of  his  olde  lyfe,  had  (lopped  his  newe 
fpeach,  but  Philautus  eytching  [itching]  to  hear  what 
he  would  fay,  defired  him  to  goe  forward,  vnlo  whome 
Fidus  fetching  a  great  figh  fayd,  I  will.  And  there 
agayne  made  a  full  poynt.  Philautus  burning  as  it 
were,  in  defire  of  this  difcourfe,  vrged  him  againe  with 
great  entreatie :  then  the  olde  man  commaunded  the 
boorde  to  be  vncouered,  grace  being  fayd,  called  for 
flooles,  and  fitting  al  by  the  fire,  vttered  the  whole 
difcourfe  of  his  loue,  which  brought  Philautus  a  bedde, 
and  Euphues  a  fleepe. 

And  now  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  giue  eare  to  the 
tale  of  Fiduiy  it  may  be  fome  will  be  as  watchfull 
as  Philautus,  though  many  as  droufie  as  Euphues, 
And  thus  he  began  will)  a  heauie  countenaunce  (aj 
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thojgh  his  paincs  were  prefent,  not  pad)  to  frame  hii 
tale. 

I  Was  bome  in  the  ivylde  of  Kent,  of  honeft  Pa- 
rents, and  worfhipfull,  whofe  tender  cares,  {if 
the  fondneffe  of  parents  may  be  fo  termed)  prodded 
all  things  euen  from  my  very  cradell,  vntil  their  graues, 
that  might  either  bring  mevp  in  good  letters,  or  make 
me  heire  to  great  lyuings.  I  (with-out  arrogancie  be 
it  fpoken)  was  not  inferiour  in  wit  to  manye,  which 
finding  in  my  felfe,  I  flattered  my  felfe,  but  in  ye  ende, 
deceiued  my  felfe :  For  being  of  the  age  of.  xx.  yeares, 
there  was  no  trade  or  kinde  of  lyfe  that  either  fitted 
my  humour  or  ferued  my  toume,  but  the  Court :  think- 
ing that  place  the  onely  meanes  to  clymbe  high,  and 
fit  fure  :  Wherin  I  followed  the  vame  of  young  Soul- 
diours,  who  iudge  nothing  fweeter  then  warre  til  they 
feele  the  weight,  I  was  there  enterteined  as  well  by 
(he  great  friends  my  father  made,  as  by  mine  own  for- 
wardneffe,  where  it  being  now  but  Honnie  Moone,  I 
endeauoured  to  courte  it  with  a  grace,  (almoft  pad 
grace,)  laying  more  on  my  backe  then  my  friendes 
could  wel  beare,  haumg  many  times  a  braue  cloke 
and  a  thredbare  purfe. 

Who  fo  conuerfant  with  the  Ladyes  as  I?  who 
fo  pleafaunt?  who  more  prodigall?  In-fomuch  as  I 
thought  the  time  loft,  which  was  not  fpent  either  in 
their  company  with  delight,  or  for  their  company  in 
letters.  Among  all  the  troupe  of  gallant  Gentle-men, 
I  fingled  out  one  (in  whome  I  mylliked  nothing  but 
his  grauitie)  that  aboue  all  I  meant  to  rruft :  who 
afwell  for  ye  good  qualities  he  faw  in  me,  as  the  little 
gouernment  be  feared  in  mee,  beganne  one  night  to 
vtter  thefe  fewe  wordes. 

Friend  Fidus  (if  Fortune  allow  a  tearm  fo  familiar) 
I  would  I  might  liue  to  fee  thee  as  wife,  as  I  percieue 
thee  wittie,  then  fhould  thy  life  be  fo  feafoned,  as 
neyther  too  much  witte  might  make  thee  proude,  noi 
foo  great  ryot  poore.    My  acquaintance  is  not  great 
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with  tliy  perfon,  but  fuch  infight  haue  I  into  tny  con- 
ditions, that  I  feare  nothing  fo  much,  as  that,  there 
thou  catch  thyfall,  where  thou  thinker,  to  take  thy  rifing. 
Ther  belonged!   more  to   a   courtier  then   brauery, 
which    ye   wife    laugh    at,   or    perfonage,  which    ye 
chad  mark  not,  or  wit,  which  the  moll  part  fee  not. 
It  is  fober  and  difcret  behauiour,  ciuil  and  gentie  de- 
meanor, that  in  court  winneth  both  credit  and  com- 
moditie :  which  counfel  thy  vnripencd  yeares,  thinke 
to  proceede  rather  of  the  malice  of  age,  then  the  good 
meaning.     To  ryde  well  is  laudable,  and  I  like  it,  to 
runne  at  the  tilt  not  amide,  and  I  defire  it,  to  reuell 
much  to  be  praifed,  and  I  haue  vfed  it :  which  thinges 
I  know  them  all  to  be  courtly,  fo  for  my  part  I 
:compt  them  neceffary,  for  where  greatefl  affemblies 
e  of  noble  Gentle-men,  there  fhould  be  the  greatefl 
:ercife  of  true  nobilitie.     And  I  am  not  fo  prefife, 
■ecife]  but  that  I  efleeme  it  as  expedient  in  feates  of 
nes  and  adtiuitie  to  employ  the  body,  as  in  fludy 
waft  the  minde  :  yet  fo  fhould  the  one  be  tempered 
with  the  other,  as  it  myght  feeme  as  great  a  fhame  to 
be  valiaunt  and  courtly  with-out  learning,  as  to  bee 
fludious  and  bookifh  with-out  valure. 

But  there  is  an  other  thing  Fidus,  which  I  am  to 
wam  thee  of,  and  if  I  might  to  wreafl.  thee  from  :  not 
that  I  enuy  thy  eflate,  but  that  I  would  not  haue  thee 
forget  it.  Thou  vfell  too  much  (a  little  I  thinke  to  bee 
too  much)  to  dallye  with  woemen,  which  is  the  next 
way  to  doate  on  them  :  For  as  they  that  angle  for  the 
Tortois,  hauing  once  caught  him,  are  dryuen  into  fuch 
a  lythemeffe,  that  they  loofe  all  their  fprightes  [fpirites], 
being  beenummed,  fo  they  that  feeke  to  obtayne  the 
good-will  of  Ladyes,  hauing  once  a  little  holde  of  their 
loue,  they  are  driuen  into  fuch  a  traunce,  that  they  let 
go  the  holde  of  their  libertie,  bewitched  like  thofe 
that  viewe  the  head  of  Mtdufa,  or  the  Viper  tyed  to 
the  bough  of  the  Beech  tree,  which  keepeth  him  in  a. 
dead  fleepe,  though  it  beginne  with  a  fweete  (lumber. 
I  my  felfe  haue  tailed  new  wine,  and  finde  it  to  bee 
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more  pleafaunt  then  wholfome,  and  Grapes  gathered 
before  they  bee  rype,  maye  fet  the  eyes  on  lull,  but 
they  make  the  teeth  an  edge,  and  loue  defired  in  the 
budde,  not  knowing  what  the  bloflbme  were,  may 
delight  the  conceiptes  of  the  head,  but  it  will  deflroye 
the  contemplature  of  the  heart.  What  I  fpeake  now 
is  of  rneere  good-will,  and  yet  vpon  fmall  prefumption, 
but  in  things  which  come  on  the  fodaine,  one  cannot 
be  too  warye  to  preuent,  or  too  curious  to  myftruil: 
for  thou  art  in  a  place,  eyther  to  make  thee  hated  for 
vice,  or  loued  for  vertue,  and  as  thou  reuerenceft  the 
one  before  the  other,  fo  in  vprightneffe  of  lyfe  fhewe 
it.  Thou  haft  good  friendes,  which  by  thy  lewde 
delights,  thou  mayft  make  great  enimies,  and  heauy 
foes,  which  by  thy  well  doing  thou  mayfl  caufe  to  be 
cameft  abettors  of  thee,  in  matters  that  nowe  they 
canuaffe  agaynft  thee. 

And  fo  I  leaue  thee,  meaning  herafter  to  beare  the 
reign  of  thy  brydell  in  myne  bands  :  if  I  fee  thee 
head  ftronge  :  And  fo  he  departed. 

I  gaue  him  great  thanks,  and  glad  I  was  we  were 
parted  :  for  his  putting  loue  into  my  minde,  was  like 
the  throwing  of  Bugloffe  into  wine,  which  encreafeth 
in  him  that  drinketh  it  a  defire  of  luil,  though  it  milti- 
gate  the  force  of  dninkenneffe. 

I  now  fetching  awindtene,  that  I  myght  better  haue 
a  fhoote,  was  preuented  with  ready  game,  which  faued 
me  fome  labour,  but  gained  me  no  quiet.  And  I 
would  gentlemen  yat  you  could  feel  the  like  impref- 
fions  in  your  myndes  at  the  reheriall  of  my  mifhappe, 
as  I  did  paffions  at  the  entring  into  it  If  euex  you 
loued,  you  haue  found  the  like,  if  euer  you  fliall  loue, 
you  (hall  tafte  no  lefle.  Buthet  foe[a]gerofanend,as 
one  leaping  oiser  a  ftile  before  hee  come  to  it,  defired 
few  parenthefes  or  digrefiions  or  glofes,  but  the  tent, 
wher  he  him-felf,  was  co[a]ting  in  the  margant  [mar- 
£ent].     Then  faid  Eidus,  thus  it  fell  out. 

It  was  my  chaunce  (I  know  not  whether  chaunce  or 

t  '*-,  PhQauuiL 
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deftinie)  that  Deing  imiited  to  a  banket  where  many 
Ladyes  were  and  too  many  by  one,  as  the  end  tryed, 
though  then  to[o]  many  by  al  failing  yat  one,  asl  thought, 
I  caft  mine  eies  fo  eameftly  vpon  hir,  yat  my  hart 
vowd  hir  the  miflris  of  my  loue,  and  fo  fully  was  I  re- 
folued  to  profecut[e]  my  determination,  as  I  was  earned 
to  begin  it,  Now  Gentlemen,  I  commit  my  cafe  to 
your  confi derations,  being  wifer  then  I  was  then,  and 
fomwhat  as  I  geffe  elder :  I  was  but  in  court  a  nouice, 
hauing  no  friende,  but  him  before  rehearfed,  (whome 
in  fuch  a  matter  I  was  lyklier  to  finde  a  brydell, 
then  a  fpurre)  I  neuer  before  that  tyme  could  imagin 
what  loue  fhould  meane,  but  vfed  the  tearm  as  a  flout 
to  others,  which  I  found  now  as  a  feuer  in  my  felfe, 
neither  knowpng]  from  whence  the  occafion  fhould  arife, 
nor  where  I  might  feeke  the  remedy.  This  diftreffe  I 
thought  youth  would  haue  worne  out,  or  [by]  reafon,  or 
time,  or  abfence,  or  if  not  euery  one  of  them,  yet  all. 
But  as  fire  getting  hould  in  the  bottome  of  a  tree, 
neuer  leaueth  till  it  come  to  the  toppe,  or  as  ftronge 
poyfon  Antidotum  being  but  chafed  in  the  hand,  pear- 
ceth  at  the  laft  the  hart,  fo  loue  which  I  kept  but  low, 
thinking  at  my  will  to  leaue,  entred  at  the  laft  fo  farre 
that  it  held  me  conquered.  And  then  difputing  with 
my  felfe,  I  played  this  on  the  bit 

Fidus,  it  flandeth  thee  vppon  eyther  to  winne  thy 
loue,  or  to  weane  thy  affections,  which  choyce  is  fo 
hard,  that  thou  canfi  not  tel  whether  the  victory  wil 
be  the  greater  in  fubduing  thy  felfe,  or  conquering  hir. 

To  loue  and  to  lyue  well  is  wifhed  of  myne  [manyej, 
but  incident  to  fewe.  To  Hue  and  to  loue  well  is 
incident  to  fewe,  but  indifferent  to  all  To  loue  with- 
out reafon  is  an  argument  of  luft,  to  lyue  with-out 
loue,  a  token  of  folly.  The  meafure  of  loue  is  to  haue 
no  meane,  the  end  to  be  euerlafting. 

Thefius  had  no  neede  of  Ariadncs  threed  to  finde 
the  way  into  the  Lahorinth,  but  to  come  out,  nor  Ihou  of 
any  help  how  to  fal  into  thefe  bracks  [brakes],  but  to  fall 
from  them.    If  thou  be  [be]whched  with  eyes,weare  the 
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eie  [eyes]  of  a  wefillin  a  ring,  which  is  an  enchauntn 
againll  fuch  charmes,  and  reafon  with  thy  felf  whether 
ther  be  more  pleafure  to  be  accounted  amorous,  01 
wife.  Thou  art  in  the  view  of  the  whole  court,  whet 
the  ielous  wil  fufpeeteth  vppon  euery  light  occafion, 
where  of  the  wife  thou  (halt  be  accounted  fond,  and 
of*  the  foolifli  amorous  :  the  Ladies  themfelues,  how- 
foeuer  they  looke.  wil  thus  imagine,  that  if  thou  take 
thought  for  loue,  thou  art  but  a  foole,  if  take  it  lyghtly, 
no  true  feruaunt  Befides  this  thou  art  to  be  bounde 
as  it  were  an  Apprentice  feruing  feauen  yeares  for  that, 
which  if  thou  winne,  is  lofl  in  feauen  houres,  if  thou 
loue  thine  equall,  it  is  no  conquefl :  if  thy  fuperiour, 
thou  fhalt  be  enuyed :  if  thine  inferiour,  laughed  at 
If  one  that  is  beautifull,  hir  colour  will  chaunge  before 
thou  get  thy  defire  :  if  one  that  is  wife,  fhe  will  ouer- 
reache  thee  fo  farre,  that  thou  (halt  neuer  touch  hir: 
if  vertuous,  the  will  efchue  fuch  fonde  affection :  if 
one  deformed,  fhe  is  not  worthy  of  any  affection :  if 
(he  be  rich,  (he  needeth  thee  not :  if  poore,  thou 
needed  not  hir :  if  olde,  why  fliouldefl  thou  loue  hir, 
if  young,  why  mould  (he  loue  thee. 

Thus  Gentlemen,  I  fed  my  felfe  with  mine  owne 
deuices,  thinking  by  peecemeale  to  cut  off  that  which 
I  could  not  diniinifh:  for  the  more  I  firmed  with 
reafon  to  conquere  mine  appetite,  the  more  againll 
reafon,  I  was  fubdued  of  mine  affections. 

At  the  lail  calling  to  my  remembrance,  an  olde  rule 
of  loue,  which  a  courtier  then  tolde  me,  of  whom  when 
I  demaunded  what  was  the  firft  thing  to  winne  my 
Lady,  he  aunfwered,  Opportunitie,  afking  what  was 
the  fecond,  he  fayd  Opportunitie :  defirous  to  know 
what  might  be  the  thirde,  he  replyed  Opportunitie. 
%r  Which  aunfweres  I  marking,  as  one  that  thought  to 
take  mine  ayme  of  fo  cunning  an  Archer,  conjectured 
lhat  to  the  beginning,  continuing  an[d]  ending  of  loue, 
nothing  could  be  more  conuenient  then  Opportunitie, 
to  the  getting  of  the  which  I  applyed  my  whole  fludie, 
'  wore  my  wits  to  the  hard*  ftumpes,  affuring  «* 
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felfe,  that  as  there  is  a  time,  when  the  Hare  will  lycke 
the  Houndes  eare,  and  the  fierce  Tigrefle  play  with 
the  gentle  Lambe  :  fo  ther  was  a  certein  feafon,  when 
women  were  [are]  to  be  won,  in  the  which  moment 
they  haue  neither  will  to  deny,  nor  wit  to  miilruft. 

Such  a  time  I  haue  read  a  young  Gentleman  found 
to  obtaine  the  loue  of  the  DuchefTe  of  Millayni: 
fuch  a  time  I  haue  heard  that  a  poore  yeoman  chofe 
to  get  the  faired  Lady  in  Mantua. 

Vnto  the  which  time,  I  trufted  fo  much,  that  I  folds 
the  fkinne  before  the  Eeafte  was  taken,  rec[k]oning 
with-out  mine  hoaft,  and  fetting  downe  that  in  my 
bookes  as  ready  money,  which  afterwards  I  found  to 
be  a  defperate  debt. 

IT  chaunced  that  this  my  Lady  (whome  although 
I  might  name  for  the  loue  I  bore  hir,  yet  I  will 
not  for  the  reuerence  I  owe  hir,  but  in  this  ftorye  call 
hir  Iffidd)  for  to  recreate  hir  minde,  as  alfo  to  folace 
hir  body,  went  into  the  countrey,  where  (he  determined 
to  make  hir  abode  for  the  fpace  of  three  moneths, 
hauing gotten  leaue  of  thofe  that  might  beftgiueit  And 
in  this  iourney  I  founde  good  Fortune  fo  fauourable, 
yat  hir  abiding  was  within  two  miles  of  my  Fathers 
mantion  houfe,  my  parents  being  of  great  familiaritie 
with  the  Gentleman,  where  my  Iffida  lay.  Who  now 
fo  fortunate  as  Eidus?  who  fo  fralicke?  She  being  in 
ye  countrey,  it  was  no  being  for  me  in  ye  court? 
wher  euery  pafLime  was  a  plague  to  the  minde  yat 
lyued  in  melancholy.  For  as  the  Turtle  ha,uing  loft 
hir  mate,  wandreth  alone,  ioying  in  nothing  but  in 
folitarineffe,  fo  poore  Fidus  in  the  abfence  of  Ijjida, 
walked  in  his  chamber  as  one  not  defolate  for  lacke  of 
company,  but  defperate.  To  make  lhort  of  ye  circum- 
ftaunces,  which  holde  you  too  long  from  that  you  would 
heare,  and  I  faine  vtter,  I  came  home  to  my  father 
[Fathers],  wher  at  mine  entraunce,  fupper  being  fet  00 
the  table,  I  efpyed  Iffida,  Jffida  Gentlemen,  whom  I 
found  before  I  fought,  and  loft  before  I  wqium*    Vex. 
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i,  I,  as  eoonly  as  I 
fad  kaoves  bat  couray  it  that  time  beha 
as  though  ■*?*"■£  panned  me,  -what  in  t 
pfeaaed  DC.  la  the  ™iH<n*  of  fopper,  . 
aac  tae  acqcuatZBce,  we  bad  in  court 
uwBdh.  Bke  rf-d  m  general]  to  all,  takir 
Ik  hand  filed  nil  viae,  dranke  to  me 
GeatkaaaB,  I  un  not  learned,  jet  baue  '. 
tae  Vae  beaiwh  three  grapes,  the  firft 
fcxoari  Boafcteh,  the  third  daPeth.  Ofwh 
Wiae  sonde  I  cannot  tell,  and  therefore 
Mam**,  >  ;.:..;:  im  ..:::.S-.-.  change  y 
be  Id  the  better  or  grieue  you,  except  it  b 
avae,  or  daU  job,  valenc  h  be  your  defin 
preaaibfc  I  rie  to  no  other  purpofe,  then  1 
ftoaa  tck  beere-afer,  being  fo  well  counl 
Aad  with,  that  fee  drinking,  celiuered  m 
I  sow  taking  heart  at  grafie,  to  fee  bir  fo  f 
l;~  |  _.-.::-      ._•  I  coak^caedged  bb-»1 

TTbpsae  Lady  you  want  a  pulpit,  baui 

I    fo  weB  ooer  the  pot,  wherin  you 

■.'.'.-.■.  r  ■; 

bade  of  loae,  which  would  you  had :  the 

a  by  year  loog  fermoa,  the  other  by  th 

e  ok  tooer,  but  I  wil  refer  n 

and  in  the  meane  feafon, 

1  not  thiuke  my  wit  to 

t  in  ray  opinion,  fuch  grap 

i  ait,  tben  abate  the  point 

taa\  ■**■  AHi  ftbe  drib 

t,  wine  is  fitch  a  wbetilone 

Stt  ta  Att  annner,  it  will  qi 

DHt,aad  fcarce  leaue  aback  i 

r  Bee  Ipeacbes  we  continued 
?pea\  loll  you  fliou] 
.■Tig  at  our  meate:  t 
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ended,  we  arofe,  where  as  the  manner  is,  thankes  and 
curfie  made  to  each  other,  we  went  to  the  fire,  wher 
I  boldened  now  without  bluihing,  tooke  hir  by  the 
hand,  and  thus  began  to  kindle  the  flame  which  I 
ihoulde  rather  haue  quenched,  feeking  to  blow  a  cole, 
when  I  fhould  haue  blowne  out  the  candle. 

GEntlewoman  either  thou  thoughts  my  wits  verye 
(hort,  yat  a  fippe  of  wine  could  alter  me,  or  els 
yours  very  lharpe,  to  cut  me  off  so  roundly,  when  as  I 
(without  offence  be  it  fpoken)  haue  heard,  that  as 
deepe  drinketh  the  Goofe  as  the  Gander. 

Gentleman  (quoth  ftie)  in  arguing  of  wittes,  you 
miftake  mine,  and  call  your  owne  into  queftion.  For 
what  I  fayd  proceeded  rather  of  a  defire  to  haue  you 
in  health,  then  of  malyce  to  wifh  you  harme.  For  you 
well  know,  that  wine  to  a  young  blood,  is  in  the  fpring 
time,  Flaxe  to  fire,  and  at  all  times  either  vnwholfome, 
or  fuperfluous,  and  fo  daungerous,  that  more  perifh  by 
a  furfet  then  the  fword. 

I  haue  heard  wife  Clearkes  fay,  that  Galeti  being 
aflced  what  dyet  he  vfed  that  he  lyued  fo  long,  aun- 
l'wered :  I  haue  dronke  no  wine,  I  haue  touched  no 
woman,  I  haue  kept  my  felfe  warme. 

Now  fir  if  you  will  lycence  me  to  proceede,  this  I 
thought,  yat  if  one  of  your  yeares  fhould  take  a  dram 
of  Afagis,v/heihy  confequently  youfliold  fal  to  an  ounce 
of  loue,  and  then  vpon  fo  great  heat  take  a  little  colde, 
it  were  inough  to  call  you  away,  or  turne  you  out  01 
the  way.  And  although  I  be  no  Phifition,  yet  haue  I 
benevfedtoattendfickeperfons,whereIfoundenothing 
to  hurt  them  fo  much  as  Wine,  which  alwayes  drew 
with  it,  as  the  Adamant  doth  theyron,  a"  defire  of  wo- 
men :  how  hurtfull  both  haue  bene,  though  you  be  too 
young  to  haue  tryed  it,  yet  you  are  olde  enough  to  be- 
leeue  it.  Wine  fhould  be  taken  as  the  Dogs  of  Egypt 
drinke  water,  by  fnatches,  and  fo  quench  their  third, 
and  not  hynder  theyr  running,  or  as  the  Daughters 
of  Lyfandcr  vfed  it,  who  with  a  droppe  of  wine  tooke 
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a  fpoonefull  of  water,  or  as  the  Virgins  in  i 
whoe  dryncke  but  theyr  eye  full,  contenting  them-feiues 
as  much  with  the  fight,  as  the  tafle. 

Thus  to  excufe  my  felfe  of  vnkindneffe,  you  haue 
made  me  almofl  impudent,  and  I  you  (I  fearo  mee) 
impatient,  in  feeming  to  prefcribe  a  diette  wher  there  is 
no  daunger,  [in]  giuing  a  preparatiue  when  the  body  is 
purged  :  But  feeing  ail  this  talke  came  of  drinkeing, 
let  it  ende  with  drinking. 

I  feeing  my  felfe  thus  rydden,  thought  eyther  fliee 
Ihouid  (it  fait,  or  els  I  would  call  hir.  And  thus  1 
replyed. 

lady,  you  thinke  to  wade  deepe,  where  the  Foorde 
is  but  fhallow,  and  to  enter  into  the  fecretes  of  my 
minde,  when  it  lyelh  open  already,  wher-in  you  vfe 
no  leffe  art  to  bring  me  in  doubt  of  your  good  wil,  then 
craft  to  put  me  out  of  doubt,  hauing  bayted  your 
hooke  both  with  poyfon  and  pleafure,  in  that,  vfing  the 
meanes  of  phyficke  (where-of  you  fo  talke)  myngling 
fweete  firroppes  with  bitter  dragges  [dregs].  You  (land 
in  feare  that  wine  ihouid  inflame  my  lyuer  and  con- 
uert  me  to  a  louer :  truely  I  am  framed  of  that  met- 
tall,  that  I  canne  mortifye  anye  affections,  whether  it 
bee  in  dryncke  or  defire,  fo  that  I  haue  no  neede  of 
your  playflers,  though  I  mud  needes  giue  thankes  for 
your  paynes. 

And  nowe  PhUautsts,  for  I  fee  Euphues  begynne 
to  nodde,  thou  fhalt  vnderiland,  that  in  the  rayddeil 
of  my  replye,  my  Father  with  the  refle  of  the  coro- 
panye,  interrupted  mee,  fayinge  they  woulde  all  fall  to 
fome  pailyme.whiche  bycaufeit  grov/eihlate E/ufau/us, 
wee  wyll  deferre  tyll  the  morning,  for  age  mull  keepe  a 
ftiaight  dyot  [dyette],  or  els  a  fickly  life. 

Ehiiautus  tyck[e]led  in  euerye  vaine  [veyne]  with 
delyght,  was  loath  to  leaue  fo,  although  not  wylling  the 
good  olde  manne  fhould  breake  his  accuftomed  houre, 
vnto  whome  fleepe  was  the  chiefeft  fuflenaunce. 
And  fo  waking  Euphues,  who  hadde  taken  a  nappe, 

y  all  went  to  their  lodging,  where  I  thinke  Eks- 
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lautus  was  mufing  vppon  the  euent  of  Fidus  his  loue : 
But  there  I  will  leaue  them  in  their  beddes,  till  the 
next  morning. 

GEnfle-menne  and  Gentle-woemenne,  in  the  dif- 
courfe  of  this  loue,  it  maye  feeme  I  haue  taken 
a  newe  courfe:  but  fuch  was  the  tyme  then,  that 
it  was  (Iraunge  to  loue,  as  it  is  nowe  common,  and 
then  lefTe  vfed  in  the  Courte,  then  it  is  now  in  the 
countrey:  But  hauing  refpeCte  to  the  tyme  pall,  I 
truft  you  will  not  condempne  my  prefent  tyme,  who 
am  enforced  to  finge  after  their  plaine-fonge,  that  was 
then  vfed,  and  will  followe  heare-after  the  Crotchetta 
that  are  in  thefe  dayes  cunninglye  handled. 

For  the  mindes  of  Loners  alter  with  the  madde 
moodes  of  the  Mufitions :  and  fo  much  are  they  within 
fewe  yeares  chaunged,  that  we  accompt  their  olde 
wooing  and  finging  to  haue  fo  little  cunning,  that  we 
efteeme  it  barbarous,  and  were  they  liuing  to  heare 
our  newe  quoyings,  they  woukle  iudge  it  to  haue  fo 
much  curiofitie,  that  they  would  tearme  it  foolifh. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus  all  heades  were  rounded 
of  his  fafhion,  in  the  time  of  Cafar  curled  of  his 
manner.  When  Cyrus  lyued,  euerye  one  prayfed  the 
hooked  nofe,  and  when  hee  dyed,  they  allowed  the 
ftraight  nofe. 

And  fo  it  fareth  with  loue,  in  tymes  pail  they  vfed 
to  wooe  in  plaync  tearmes,  now  in  piked  [picked]  fen- 
tences,  and  hec  fpeedeth  bed,  that  fpeaketh  wifeft; 
euery  one  following  the  neweft  waye,  which  is  not  euer 
the  neerefl  way  :  fome  going  ouer  the  flile  when  the 
gate  is  open,  and  other  [another]  keeping  the  right 
heaten  path,  when  hee  maye  crofie  ouer  better  by  the 
fieldes.  Euery  one  followeth  his  owne  fancie,  which 
makelh  diuers  leape  ihorte  for  want  of  good  ryfinge, 
and  many  (hoote  ouer  for  lacke  of  true  ayme. 

And  to  that  pane  it  is  come,  that  they  make  an 
arte  of  that,  which  was  woont  to  be  thought  naturall : 
And  thus  it  flandetli,  that  it  is  not  -yd  &elemvY«A, 
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whether  in  loue  Vlyffes  more  preuailed  with  his 
wit,  or  Paris  with  his  perfonage,  or  Achilles  with 
his  proweffe. 

For  euerye  of  them  haue  Vtnus  by  the  hand, 
and  they  are  all  afiured  and  certaine  to  winne  hir 
heart. 

But  I  hadde  almoft  forgotten  the  o!de  manne, 
who  vfeth  not  to  (leepe  compafie,  whom  I  fee  with 
Euphucs  and  Philautus  now  alreadye  in  the  garden, 
readye  to  proceede  with  his  tale  :  which  if  it  feeme 
tedious,  wee  will  breake  of[f]  againe  when  they  go 
to  dynner. 

FIdus  calling  thefe  Gentle-men  vppe,  brought  them 
into  his  garden,  where  vnder  a  fweete  Arbour  of 
Eglentine,  be  [the]  byrdes  recording  theyr  fweete  notes, 
hee  alfo  flrayned  his  olde  pype,  and  thus  beganne. 

GEntle-menne,  yefter-nyght  I  left  of[f]  abraptlye, 
and  therefore  I  muil  nowe  begynne  in  the*  like 
manner. 

My  Father  placed  vs  all  in  good  order,  requeuing 
eyther  by  queltions  to  whette  our  wittes,  or  by  (lories 
to  trye  our  raemoryes,  and  Iffiyda  that  might  bell  there 
bee  bolde,  beeing  the  betl  in  the  companye,  and  at 
all  aflayes  too  good  for  me,  began  againe  to  preach  in 
this  manner. 

Thou  art  a  courtier  Fidus,  and  therefore  bed  able 
to  refolue  any  queftion  :  for  I  knowe  thy  witte  good 
to  vnderftand,  and  ready  to  aunfwere  :  to  thee  therfore 
I  addreffe  my  talke. 

*T~*Here  was  fom-time  in  Sienna  a  Magnifico,  whom 
I  God  blefled  with  three  Daughters,  but  by  three 
wiues,  and  of  three  fundrye  qualities  :  the  eldeft  was 
verye  fayre,  but  a  very  foole :  the  fecond  meruailous 
wittie,  but  yet  meruailous  wanton :  the  third  as  ver- 
tuous  as  any  Huing,  but  more  deformed  then  any  that 
er  h/ued. 
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The  noble  Gentle-man  their  father  difputed  for  the 
bellowing  of  them  with  hira-felfe  thus. 

I  thank  the  Gods,  that  haue  giuen  me  three  Daugh- 
ters, who  in  their  bofomes  carry  their  dowries,  in- 
forauch  as  I  mall  not  neede  to  difburfe  one  myte 
for  all  theyr  marryages.  Maydens  be  they  neuer  fo 
foolylhe,  yet  beeynge  fay  re,  they  are  commonly 
fortunate :  for  that  men  in  thefe  dayes,  haue  more 
refpetft.  to  the  out  ward  ihow  then  the  inward  fubllance, 
where-in  they  imitate  good  I.apidaryes,  who  chufe 
the  Hones  that  delyght  the  eye,  raeafuring  the  value 
not  by  the  hidden  vertue,  but  by  the  outwarde  glitter- 
ing :  or  wife  Painters,  who  bye  their  beft  coulours, 
vpon  their  woril  countcrfeite. 

And  in  this  me  thmkcih  Nature  hath  dealt  indiffe- 
rently, that  a  foole  whom  eucry  one  abhorreth,  ihoulde 
haue  beautie,  which  euery  one  defireth:  that  the  excel- 
lencie  of  the  one  might  excufe  the  vanitie  of  the  other  : 
for  as  we  in  nothing  more  differ  from  the  Gods,  then 
when  we  are  fooles,  fo  in  nothing  doe  we  come  neere 
them  fo  much,  as  when  we  are  amiable.  This  caufed 
Helen  to  be  fnatched  vp  for  a  Starre,  and  Ariadne  to 
be  placed  in  the  Heauens,  not  that  they  were  wife,  but 
faire,  fitter  to  adde  a  Maieftie  to  the  Side,  then  beare 
a  Maieftie  in  Earth.  luno  for  all  hir  iealoufie,  be- 
holding 16,  wifhed  to  be  no  Goddeffe,  fo  (he  might  be 
fo  gallant  Loue  commeth  in  at  the  eye,  not  at  the 
eare,byfeeingNaturesworl;es,not  by  hearing  womens 
words.  And  fuch  effects  [affects]  and  pleafure  doth 
fight  bring  vnto  vs,  that  diuers  haue  lyued  by  looking 
on  faire  and  beautifull  pictures,  defiring  no  meate,  nor 
h[e]arkning  to  any  Mufick.  What  made  the  Gods  fo 
often  to  trewant  from  Heauen,  and  mych  [michj  heere 
on  earth,  but  beautie?  What  made  men  to  imagine, 
that  the  Firmament  was  God,  but  the*  beautie  ?  which 
is  fayd  to  bewitch  the  wife,  and  enchaunt  them  that 
made  it  Pigmalion  for  beautie,  loued  an  Image  of 
Iuory,  Appelles  the  counterfeit  of  Campafpc,  and  none 
ws  haue  heard  off  fo  fenceleffe,  that  the  name  ot 
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beautie,  cannot  either  breake  or  bende.  Tt  is  riiis 
onely  that  Princes  delire  in  their  Houfes,  Gardeins, 
Orchards,  and  Beddes,  following  Alexander,  who  more 
efteemed  the  face  of  Venus,  not  yet  riniihed,  then  the 
Table  of  the  nyne  Mufes  perf[e]fted.  And  I  am  of 
that  minde  that  there  can  be  nothing  giuen  vnto  mor- 
tall  men  by  the  immortal!  Gods,  eyther  more  noble 
or  more  neceffary  then  beautie.  For  as  when  the 
counterfeit  of  Gammedes,  was  ihowen  at  a  market, 
euery  one  would  faine  buye  it,  bicaufe  Zeuxis  had 
there-in  (hewed  his  greateft  cunning :  fo  when  a  beauti- 
rull  woman  appearcth  in  a  multitude,  euery  man  is 
drawne  to  fue  to  hir,  for  that  the  Gods  {the  onely 
Painters  of  beautie)  haue  in  hir  exprefled,  the  art  of 
their  Deitie.  But  I  wil  heere  reft  my  felfe,  knowing 
that  if  I  fhould  runne  fo  farre  as  Beautie  would  carry 
me,  I  lhoulde  fooner  want  breath  to  tell  hir  praifes, 
then  matter  to  proue  them,  thus  I  am  perfwaded,  yat 
my  faire  daughter  fhal  be  wel  maryed,  for  there  ia 
none,  that  will  or  can  demaund  a  greater  ioynter  then 
Beautie. 

My  fecond  childe  is  wittie,  but  yet  wanton,  which 
in  my  minde,  rather  addeth  a  delyght  to  the  man,  then 
a  difgrace  to  the  raayde,  and  fo  lynked  are  thofe  two 
qualyties  together,  that  to  be  wanton  without  wit,  is 
Apifhnes  :  and  to  be  thought  wittie  without  wantonnes, 
precifeneue.  When  Lais  being  very  pleafaunt,  had  told 
a  merry  iefl :  It  is  pitie  fayde  Arijlippus,  that  Lais 
haumg  fo  good  a  wit,  fhould  be  a  wanton.  Yea  quoth 
■^if,  but  it  were  more  pitie,  that  Lais  fhoulde  be  a 
wanton  and  haue  no  good  wit  Ofyris  King  of  the 
Acgyptians,  being  much  delyghted  with  pleafaunt  con- 
ceipts,  would  often  affirme,  that  he  had  rather  haue  a 
virS1")  that  could  giue  a  quicke  aunfwere  that  might 
cut  hiro,  then  a  milde  fpeach  that  might  claw  him. 
™  it  was  obiected  to  a  gentlewoman,  yat  fhe  was 
neither  faire  nor  fortunate,  and  yet  quoth  fhe,  wife  and 
wel  ""jcmred,  thinking  it  the  chiefeft  gift  yat  Nature 
could  bellow,  to  haue  a  Nutbrowne  hue,  and  an  «• 


;ellent  head. 
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:IIcnt  head.  It  is  wit  yat  allureth,  when  eueryword  fhal 
uuie  his  weight,  when  nothing  fhal  proceed,  but  it  ihal 
;ither  fauour  of  a  fharpe  conceipt,  or  a  fecret  conclufion. 
ind  this  is  the  greateft  thing,  to  conceiue  readelyand 
Lunfwere  aptly,  to  vnderfland  whatfoeuer  is  fpoken,  and 
o  reply  as  though  they  vnderftoode  nothing.  A 
gentleman  yat  once  loued  a  Lady  mod  entirely, 
miking  with  hir  in  a  parke,  with  a  deepe  figh  began 
o  lay,  0  yat  women  could  be  conftant,  (he  replyed, 
5  yat  they  could  not,  Pulling  hir  hat  ouer  hir  head, 
»hy  quoth  the  gentleman  doth  the  Sunne  offend  your 
yes,  yea,  aunfwered  (he  the  fonne  of  your  mother, 
rhich  quicke  and  ready  replyes,  being  well  marked 
>f  him,  he  was  enforced  to  fue  for  yat  which  he  was 
letermined  to  fhake  off.  A  noble  man  in  Sienna, 
lifpofed  to  ieft  with  a  gentlewoman  of  meane  birth, 
'et  excellent  qualities,  between  game  and  earneft  gan 
hus  to  falute  hir.  I  know  not  how  I  (hold  commend 
'our  beautie,  becaufe  it  is  fomwhat  to[o]  brown,  nor 
rour  ftature  being  fomwhat  to[o]  low,  and  of  your  wit  I 
an  not  iudge,  no  quoth  fhe,  I  bele[e]ue  you,  for  none 
an  iudge  of  wit,  but  they  that  haue  it,  why  then  quoth 
ic,  doeft  thou  thinke  me  a  foole,  thought  is  free  my 
Lord  quoth  fhe,  I  wil  not  take  you  at  your  word, 
rle  perceiuing  al  outward  faults  to  be  recompenced 
vith  inward  fauour,  chofe  this  virgin  for  his  wife. 
\nd  in  my  fimple  opinion,  he  did  a  thing  both  worthy 
lis  ftocke  and  hir  vertue.  It  is  wit  that  nourifheth, 
vben  beautie  fadeth :  that  waxeth  young  when  age 
ipprocheth,  and  refembletb  the  luie  leafe,  who  a!- 
hough  it  be  dead,  continueth  greene.  And  bicaufe 
>f  all  creatures,  the  womans  wit  is  moft  excellent, 
herefore  haue  the  Poets  faincd  the  Mufes  to  be 
romen,  the  Nimphcs.  the  Goddeffe[s]  :  enfamples  of 
rhofe  rare  wifedomes,  and  fharpe  capacities  would 
lothing  but  make  me  commit  Idolatry  with  my 
iaughter. 

I  neuer  heard  but  of  three  things  which  argued  a 
ine  wit,  Inuention,  Concerning,  Aunfwering.     Which 
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haue  all  bene  found  fo  common  in  womeD,  thai 
were  it  not  I  fhould  flatter  them,  I  fhoulci  think  them 
lingular. 

Then  this  fufficeth  me,  that  my  feconde  daughter 
Hull  not  lead  Apes  in  Hell,  though  (he  haue  not  a 
penny  for  the  Prieft,  bicaufe  fhe  is  wittie,  which  bind- 
eth  weake  things,  and  loofeth  ftrong  things,  and 
worketh  all  things,  in  thofe  that  haue  either  wit  them- 
felues,  or  loue  wit  in  others. 

Myyoungeil  though  no  pearle  to  hang  at  ones  eare, 
yet  fo  precious  fhe  is  to  a  well  difpofed  minde,  that 
grace  feemeth  almoft  to  difdaine  Nature.  She  is  de- 
formed in  body,  Howe  of  fpeache,  crabbed  in  counte- 
naunce,  and  almoft  in  all  parts  crooked :  but  in  beha- 
uiour  fo  honeft,  in  prayer  fo  deuout,  fo  precife  in  al 
hir  dealings,  that  I  neuer  heard  hir  fpeake  anye  thing 
that  either  concerned  not  good  infljuclion,  or  godlye 
mirth. 

Who  neuer  delyghteth  in  coftly  apparell,  but  euer 
defireth  homely  attire,  accorapting  no  brauery  greater 
then  vertue :  who  beholding  hir  vglye  fliape  in  a 
glaffe,  fmilyng  fayd :  This  face  were  faire,  if  it  were 
tourned,  noting  that  the  inward  motions  would  make 
the  outward  fauour  but  counterfeit  For  as  ye  precious 
flone  Sandajlra,  hath  nothing  in  outward  appearaunce 
but  that  which  feemeth  blacke,  but  being  broken 
pottreth  forth  beames  lyke  the  Sunne:  fo  vertue 
fheweth  but  baTe  to  the  outward  eye,  but  being 
pearced  with  inward  defire,  fhineth  lyke  Chriftall. 
And  this  dare  I  auouch  yat  as  the  Trcgloditm  which 
digged  in  the  filthy  ground  for  rootes,  and  found  the 
ineftimable  flone  Topafon,  which  inriched  them  euer 
after  :  fo  he  that  feeketh  after  my  youngefl  daughter, 
which  is  deformed,  fhall  finde  the  great  treafure  of 
pietie,  to  comfort  him  during  his  lyfe.  Beautifull 
women  are  but  lyke  the  Ermine,  whofe  fkinne  is 
defired,  whofe  carcaffe  is  difpif-d,  the  vertuous  con- 
trariwife,  are  then  moll  lyked,  when  theyr  fkinne  U 

";e  loued. 
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Then  ought  I  to  take  lead  care  for  hir,  whom 
lerye  one  that  is  honeft  will  care  for :  fo  that  I  will 
liet  my  felf  with  this  perfwafion,  that  euery  one  thai 
me  a  wooer  fhortly.  Beautie  cannot  line  with-out  \ 
lfband,  wit  will  not,  vertue  (hall  not 

wTOw  Gentleman,  I  haue  propounded  my  reafons, 
\J  for  euery  one  I  muft  now  afke  you  the  queftion. 
'  it  were  your  chaunce  to  trauaile  to  Sienna,  and  to 
e  as  much  there  as  I  haue  tolde  you  here,  whether 
ould  you  chufe  for  your  wife  the  faire  foole,  the  witty 
anton,  or  the  crooked  Saint. 
When  fhee  had  finifhed,  I  ftoode  in  a  maze,  feeing 
iree  hookes  layed  in  one  bayte,  vncertaine  to  aun- 
rere  what  myght  pleafe  hir,  yet  compelled  to  faye 
■me-what,  lead  I  (hould  difcredit  my  felfe :  But 
eing  all  were  whift.  to  heare  my  iudgement,  I  replied 


LAdye  Iffyda,  and  Gentle-woemenne  all,  I  meane 
not  to  trauayle  to  Sienna  to  wooe  Beautie,  leail 
i  comming  home  the  ayre  chaunge  it,  and  then  my 
bour  bee  loft :  neyther  to  feeke  fo  farre  for  witte, 
aft,  (hee  accompt  me  a  foole,  when  I  myght  fpeede 
;  well  neerer  hande :  nor  to  fue  to  Vertue,  leaft  in 
'aly  I  be  infected  with  vice  :  and  fo  looking  to  gette 
ipiter  by  the  hand,  I  catch  Pluto  by  the  heele.     But 

you  will  imagine  that  great  Magnifico  to  haue  fent 
s  three  Daughters  into  England,  I  would  thus 
:batc  with  them  before  I  would  barg[a]in[e]  with 
em.  I  loue  Beautie  wel,  but  I  could  not  finde  in  my 
urt  to  marry  a  foole :  for  if  (he  be  impudent  I  ftial 
jt  rule  hir ;  and  if  ihe  be  obftinate,  Ihe  will  rule 
e,  and  my  felfe  none  of  the  wifeft,  me  thinketh  it 
ere  no  good  match,  for  two  fooles  in  one  bed  are 
o  many. 

Witte  of  all  thinges  fetteth  my  fancies  on  edge,  but 
Ihould  hardly  chufe  a  wanton  :  for  be  ihe  neuer  fo 
fe,  if  alwayes  ilie  want  one  when  (he  hath  me,  I  had 
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as  leife  [liefe]  (he  mould  want  me  too,  for  of  all  raj 
apparel!  I  wonlde  haue  my  C3ppe  fit  clofe. 

Vertue  I  cannot  miflike,  which  hether-too  I  haus 
honoured,  but  fuch  a  crooked  Apoille  I  neuer 
brooked  :  for  vertue  may  well  fatte  my  minde,  but 
it  will  neuer  feede  mine  eie,  and  in  mariage,  as  mar- 
ket folkes  tel  me,  the  hufband  ihould  haue  two  eies, 
and  the  wife  but  one :  but  in  fuch  a  match  it  is  as 
good  to  haue  no  eye,  as  no  appetite. 

But  to  aunfwere  of  three  inconueniences,  which 
I  would  chufe  (although  each  threaten  a  mifchiefe)  1 
mufl  needes  take  the  wife  wanton  :  who  if  by  hir 
wantonnefle  ihe  will  neuer  want  wher  Ihe  likes,  yet 
by  her  wit  me  will  euer  conceale  whom  fhe  loues,  and 
to  weare  a  home  and  not  knowe  it,  will  do  me  no 
more  harme  then  to  eate  a  fiye,  and  not  fee  it 

Jffyda  I  know  not  whether  (long  with  mine  an- 
-"wer,  or  not  content  with  my  opinion,  replied  in  this 


Then  Fidus  when  you  match,  God  fend  you  fuch  a 
one,  as  you  like  befl ;  but  be  hire  alwaies,  that  your 
head  be  not  higher  then  your  hat.  And  thus  faining 
an  excufe  departed  to  hir  lodging,  which  caufed  al 
the  company  to  breake  off  their  determined  pafu'mes, 
leauing  me  perplexed  with  a  hundred  contrary  imagi- 
nations. 

For  this  PhUautus  thought  I,  that  eyther  I  did  not 
hit  the  queflion  which  fhe  would,  or  that  I  hit  it  too 
full  againfl  hir  will  r  for  to  faye  the  trueth,  witlie  (he 
was  and  fome-what  merrie,  but  God  knoweth  fo  farre 
from  wantonnefle,  as  my  felfe  was  from  wifdome,  and 
I  as  farre  from  thinking  ill  of  hir,  as  I  found  hir  from 
taking  me  well. 

Thus  all  night  tolling  in  my  bedde,  I  determined 
the  next  daye,  if  anye  opportunitie  were  offered,  to 
offer  alfo  my  importunate  feruice.  And  found  the 
time  fitte,  though  hir  minde  fo  froward,  that  to  thinke 
of  it  my  heart  throbbeth,  and  to  vtter  it,  will  bleedc 
frelhly. 
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The  next  daye  I  comming  to  the  gallery  where  (he 
was  folitaryly  walking,  with  hii  frowning  cloth,  as  lick 
lately  of  the  folens  [fuliensj,  vnderflanding  ray  father  to 
bee  gone  on  hunting,  and  al  other  the  Gentlewomen 
either  walked  abro[a]d  to  take  the  aire,  or  not  yet 
rfl£a]dy  to  come  out  of  their  chambers,  I  aduentured 
in  one  (hip  to  put  all  my  wealth,  and  at  this  time  to 
open  my  long  conce[a]led  loue,  determining  [deter- 
mined] either  to  be  a  Knight  as  we  faye,  or  a  knitter  of 
cappes.    And  in  this  manner  I  vttered  myfirfl.  fpeach. 

LAdy,  to  make  a  long  preamble  to  a  (hort  fute, 
wold  feeme  fuperfluous,  and  to  beginne  ab- 
ruptly in  a  matter  of  great  waight,  might  be  thought 
abfurde :  fo  as  I  am  brought  into  a  doubt  whether  I 
fhould  offend  you  with  too  many  wordes,  or  hinder  my 
fclfe  with  too  fewe.  She  not  flaying  for  a  longer 
treatife  brake  me  of[f]  thus  roundly. 

Gentle-man  a  (hort  fute  is  foone  made,  but  great 
matters  not  eafdy  graunted,  if  your  requefl  be  reafo- 
ble  a  word  wil  ferue,  if  not,  a  thoufand  will  not 
fuffice.  Therfore  if  ther  be  any  thing  that  I  may  do 
you  pleafure  in,  fee  it  be  honeft,  and  vfe  not  tedious 
difcourfes  or  colours  of  retorick  [Rhefhoricke],  which 
though  they  be  thought  courtly,  yet  are  they  not 
erteemed  neceffary:  for  the  pureft  Emerau[l]  dlhineth 
bri[gh]te(l  when  it  hath  no  oyle,  and  trueth  delighteth 
bed,  when  it  is  apparayled  woril. 

Then  I  thus  replyed. 

FAyre  Lady  as  I  know  you  wife,  fo  haue  I  found 
you  curteous,  which  two  qualities  meeting  in  one 
of  fo  rare  beautie,  muft  forfhow  fome  great  meruaile, 
and  workes  fuch  effec~les  [effect]  in  thofe,  that  eyther 
haue  heard  of  your  prayfe,  or  feene  your  perfon,  yat 
they  are  enforced  to  offer  them-felues  vnto  your  feruice, 
among  the  number  of  which  your  vaffalles,  I  though 
lead  worthy,  yet  moll  willing,  am  nowe  come  to  prof- 
fer both  my  life  to  do  you  good,  and  my  lyuinges  to 
be  at  your  commaund,  which  franck  offer  proceeding; 


-, 
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of  a  faytlifutl  roynde,  can  neyther  be  refufed  of  you, 
nor  mifliked.  And  bicaufe  I  would  cut  of  [f]  fpeaches 
which  might  feerae  to  fauor  either  of  flattery,  or  de- 
ceipte,  I  conclude  thus,  that  as  you  are  the  firft,  vnto 
whome  I  haue  vowed  my  loue,  fo  you  fliall  be  the 
kit,  requiring  nothing  but  a  friendly  acceptaunce  oi 
my  feruice,  and  good-will  for  the  rewarde  of  it. 

Iffyda  whofe  right  eare  beganne  to  gloe,  and  both 
whofe  cheekes  waxed  read  [redde],  eyther  with  choler, 
or  baihfulneffc,  tooke  me  vp  thus  for  Humbling. 

GEntle-man  you  make  me  blufh  as  much  for  anger 
as  ihame,  that  feeking  to  prayfe  me,  and  profl'er 
your  felfe,  you  both  bring  my  good  name  into  quef- 
tion,  and  youi  ill  meaning  into  difdaine :  fo  that 
thinking  to  prefent  me  with  your  hart,  you  haue 
thruft  into  my  hands  the  Serpent  Amphisbeua,  which 
hauing  at  e[a]ch  ende  a  fling,  hurteth  both  wayes.  You 
teanne  me  fayre,  and  ther-in  you  flatter,  wife  and 
there-in  you  meane  wittie,  curteous  which  in  other 
playne  words,  if  you  duril  haue  vttered  it,  you 
would  haue  named  wanton.  Haue  you  thought  me 
Fidus,  fo  light,  that  none  but  I  could  fit  your  loofe- 
neffe  ?  or  am  I  the  wittie  wanton  which  you  harped 
vpon  yefter-night,  that  would  alwayes  giue  you  the 
ftynge  in  the  head  ?  you  are  much  deceyued  in  mee 
Fidus,  and  I  as  much  in  you  :  for  you  fliall  neuer 
finde  me  for  your  appetite,  and  I  had  thought  neuer 
to  haue  tailed  you  fo  vnplefant  to  mine.  If  I  be 
amiable,  I  will  doe  thofe  things  that  are  fit  for  fo 
good  a  face :  if  deformed,  thofe  things  which  (hall 
make  me  faire.  And  howfoeuer  I  lyue,  I  pardon 
your  prelumption,  knowing  it  to  be  no  leffe  common 
in  Court  than  fooliih,  to  tell  a  faire  tale,  to  a  foule 
Lady,  wherein  they  lharpen  I  confeue  their  wiltes, 
but  ihewe  as  I  thinke  fmall  wifedome,  and  you  among 
the  reft,  bicaufe  you  would  be  accompted  courtly,  haue 
affayed  to  feele  the  veyne  you  cannot  fee,  wherein  you 
follow  not  the  beft  Phifitions,  yet  the  moft,  whc 
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ing  the  pulfes,  doe  alwayes  fay,  it  betokenelh  an 
Ague,  and  you  feeing  my  pulfes  beat,  pleafauntly 
judge  me  apte  to  fall  into  a  fooles  Feuer :  which  leafte 
it  happen  to  (hake  mee  heere-after,  I  am  minded  to 
fhake  you  off  now,  vfing  but  one  requeft,  wher  I  (hold 
feeke  oft  to  reuenge,  that  is,  that  you  neuer  attempt 
by  word  or  writing  to  folicite  your  fute,  which  is  no 
more  pleafaunt  to  me,  then  the  wringing  of  a  ftraight 
fhoe. 

When  fhe  had  vttered  thefe  bitter  words,  fhe  was 
going  into  hir  chamber  :  but  I  that  now  had  no  ftaye 
of  my  felfe,  began  to  ftaye  hir,  and  thus  agayne  to 
replye. 

IPerceiue  Jffida  that  where  the  ftreame  runneth  < 
froootheft,  the  water  is  deeped,  and  where  the 
lead  fmoake  is,  there  to  be  the  greateft  fire:  and 
wher  the  roildeft  countenaunce  is,  there  to  be  the 
m elan choli eft  conceits.  I  fweare  to  thee  by  the 
Gods,  and  there  fhe  interrupted  me  againe,  in  this 


I  ~*Iditi  the  more  you  fweare,  the  leffe  I  beleeue 


you,  for  that  it  is  a  practlfe  in  Loue,  to  haue  as 
little  care  of  their  owne  oathes,  as  they  haue  of  others 
honors,  imitating  Jupiter,  who  neuer  kept  oath  he 
fwore  to  /una,  thinking  it  lawfull  in  loue  to  haue  as 
fmall  regard  of  Religion,  as  he  had  of  chaflitie.  And 
bicaufe  I  wil  not  feede  you  with  delayes,  nor  that 
you  fhould  comfort  your  felfe  with  tryall,  take  this  for 
a  natte  aunfwere,  that  as  yet  I  meane  not  to  loue  any, 
and  if  I  doe,  it  is  not  you,  and  fo  I  leaue  you.  But 
once  againe  I  flayed  hir  fteppes  being  now  throughly 
heated  as  well  with  loue  as  with  cholar,  and  thus 
thundered. 


IF  I  had  vfed  the  polycie  that  Hunters  doe, 
catching  of  Hitna,  it  might  be  alfo,  I  had  no\ 
won  you:  but  comming  of  the  right  fide,  I  am  cn^ 
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tangled  my  felfe,  and  had  it  ben  on  ye  left  fide,  I 
(hold  hauc  inueigled  thee.  Is  this  the  guerdon  foi 
good  wii,  is  this  ye  courtefie  of  Ladies,  the  lyfe  of 
Courtiers,  the  foode  of  louers  ?  Ah  Jffida,  little  doil 
thou  know  the  force  of  affection,  and  therfore  thou 
rewarded  it  lightly,  neither  ihewing  curtefie  lyke  a 
Louer,  norgiuuig  thankes  lyke  a  Ladye.  If  I  fhould 
compare  my  bloud  with  thy  birth,  I  am  as  noble  :  if 
my  wealth  with  thine,  as  rich  r  if  confer  qualities,  not 
much  inferiour ;  but  in  good  wil  as  farre  aboue  thee, 
as  thou  art  beyond  me  in  pride. 

Doeft  thou  difdaine  me  bicaufe  thou  art  beautiful? 
why  coulours  fade,  when  courtefie  flourifheth..  Doefl 
thou  reiedt  me  for  that  thou  art  wife  ?  why  wit  hauing 
tolde  all  his  cardes,  lacketh  many  an  ace  of  wifedome, 
But  this  is  incident  to  women  to  loue  thofe  that  lead 
care  for  them,  and  to  hate  thofe  that  moft  defire  them, 
making  a  fla[c]ke  of  that,  which  they  fhould  vfe  for  i 
ftomacher. 

And  feeing  it  is  fo,  better  loft  they  are  with  a  lyttle 
grudge,  then  found  with  much  griefe,  better  folde  fof 
farrow,  then  bought  for  repentaunce,  and  better  to 
make  no  aecompt  of  loue,  then  an  occupation: 
Wher  all  ones  feruice  be  it  neuer  fo  great  is  neuer 
thought  inough,  when  were  it  neuer  fo  lyttle,  it  is 
too  much.  When  I  had  thus  raged,  she  thus  re- 
plied. 

FIdus  you  goe  the  wrong  way  to  the  Woode,  in  ma- 
king a  gappe,  when  the  gate  is  open,  or  in  feek- 
ing  to  enter  by  force,  when  your  next  way  lyeth  by  fa* 
uor.  Where-in  you  follow  the  humour  of  Aiax,  who 
loofing  Achilles  fhielde  by  reafon,  thought  to  winne  it 
againe  by  rage :  but  it  fell  out  with  him  as  it  doth  com- 
monly, with  all  thofe  yat  are  cholaricke.thathe  hurt  no 
man  but  himfelf,  neither  haue  you  moued  any  to  offence 
but  your  felfe.  And  in  my  minde,  though  fimple  be  the 
comparifon,  yet  feemely  it  is,  that  your  anger  is  lyke 
the  wrangling  of  children,  who  when  they  cannot  get 
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what  they  would  haue  by  playe,  they  fall  to  crying, 
and  not  vnlyke  the  vfe  of  foule  gamefters,  who  hauing 
loft  the  maine  by  true  iudgement,  thinke  to  face  it  out 
with  a  falfe  oath,  and  you  miffing  of  my  loue,  which  you 
required  in  fport,  determine  to  hit  [get]  it  by  fpite.  If 
you  haue  a  commflion  to  takevp  Ladyes,  lette  me  fee 
it :  if  a  priuiledge,  let  me  know  it :  if  a  cuftome,  I 
meane  to  breake  it. 

You  talke  of  your  birth,  when  I  knowe  there  is  no 
difference  of  blouds  is  [in]  a  bafen,  and  as  Iyttle  doe  I 
efteeme  thofe  that  boail  of  their  aunceflours,  and  haue 
thenuelues  no  vertue  :  as  I  doe  of  thofe  that  crake  of 
their  loue,  and  haue  no  modeftie.  I  knowe  Nature 
hath  prouided,  and  I  thinke  our  lawes  allow  it,  that 
one  maye  loue  when  they  fee  their  time,  not  that  they 
mufl  loue  when  others  appoint  it 

Where-as  you  bring  in  a  rabble  of  reafons,  as  it  were 
to  bynde  mee  agaynfl  my  will,  I  aunfwere  that  in  all 
refpectes  I  thinke  you  fo  farre  to  excell  mee,  that  I 
cannot  finde  in  my  heart  to  matche  with  you.  For 
one  of  fo  great  good  will  as  you  are,  to  encounter 
with  one  of  fuch  pride  as  I  am,  wer[e]  neither  com- 
mendable nor  conuenient,  no  more  then  a  patch  of 
Fuftian  in  a  Damafke  coat. 

As  for  my  beau  tie  and  wit,  I  had  rather  make  them 
better  then  they  are,  being  now  but  meane  by  vertue, 
then  worfe  then  they  are,  which  woulde  then  be 
no[t]hing,  by  Loue. 

Now  wher-as  you  bring  in  (I  know  not  by  what 
proofe,  for  I  thinke  you  were  neuer  fo  much  of  womens 
counfells)  that  there  women  beft  lyke,  where  they  be 
leafl  beloued,  then  ought  the[y]  more  to  pitie  vs,  not  to 
opprefle  vs,  feeing  we  haue  neither  free  will  to  chufe, 
nor  fortune  to  enioy.  Then  Fidus  fmce  your  eyes  are 
fo  fharpe,  that  you  cannot  onely  looke  through  a  Mil- 
flone,  but  cleane  through  the  minde,  and  fo  cunning 
that  you  can  leuell  at  the  difpofitions  of  women  whom 
you  neuer  knew,  me  thinketh  you  fhold  vfe  the  meane, 
if  you  defire  to  haue  the  ende,  which  is  to  hate  thofe 
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turning  againe  (he  faide  :  will  you  not  manne  vs,  Fi- 
diis,  beeing  fo  proper  a  man  ?  Yes  quoth  I,  and  with- 
out afking  to,  had  you  beene  a  proper  woman.  Then 
linyling  fhee  faide :  you  ihould  finde  me  a  proper  wo- 
man, had  you  bene  a  proper  work-man.  And  fo  lhe 
departed. 

Nowe  Philautus  and  Euphues,  what  a  traunce  was  I 
left  in,  who  bewailing  my  loue,  was  anfwered  with 
hate  :  or  if  not  with  hate,  with  fuch  a  kind  of  heate, 
as  almoft  burnt  the  very  bowels  with-in  me.  What 
gre[a]ter  difcurtefie  could  ther  pomblyreft  in  the  minde 
of  a  Gentle-woman,  then  with  fo  many  nips,  fuch 
bitter  girdes,  fuch  difdainiull  glickes  to  anfwere  him, 
that  honoured  hir?  What  crueltie  more  vnfit  for 
fo  comely  a  Lady,  then  to  fpurre  him  that  galloped,  or 
to  let  him  bloud  in  the  hart,  whofe  veine  lhe  (hold 
haue  flanched  in  the  liuer?  But  it  fared  with  me  as 
with  the  herb  Bafill,  the  which  ye  more  it  is  crouffhed, 
the  fooneritfpringeth,orthe  rue  [Rew],  which theoftner 
it  is  cutte,the  better  it  growetb,or  the  poppy,  which  the 
more  it  is  troden  with  the  feete,  the  more  it  florilheth. 
For  in  thefe  extremities,  beaten  as  it  were  to  the 
ground  with  difdain,  my  loue  re[a]cheth  to  the  top  of 
the  houfe  with  hope,  not  vnlike  vnto  a  Tree,  which 
though  it  be  often  felled  to  the  hard  roote,  yet  it  bud- 
deth  againe  and  getteth  a  top. 

But  to  make  an  ende  both  of  my  tale  and  my  for- 
rowes,  I  will  proceede,  onely  crauing  a  little  pacience, 
if  I  fall  into  mine  old  paffions  :  With-that  Philautus 
came  in  with  his  fpoake,  faying :  in  fayth,  Fidus,  mee 
thinketh  I  could  neuer  be  weary  in  hearing  this  dif- 
courfe,  and  I  feare  me  the  ende  will  be  to[o]  foone,  al- 
though I  feele  in  my  felf  the  impreffion  of  thyfo[rlrows. 
Yea  quoth  Euphues,  you  lhall  finde  my  friend  Phi- 
lautus fo  kinde  harted,  that  before  you  haue  done,  he 
will  be  farther  in  loue  with  hir,  then  you  were  :  for  as 
your  Lady  faide,  Philautus  will  be  bound  to  make  loue 
as  warden  of  yat  occupation.  Then  Fidus,  well  God 
gizunt  Philautus  better  tucceffe  than  I  hadde,,wn1\tV,*ittN 
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T    AAyIffyda,\t  is  notvnlik[e]lybut  yat  you  can  aun- 


T   ' 

J ,     fwer  a  queflion  as  wifely,  as  the  lafl  nyght  you 

aiked  one  wilylie,  and  I  truft  you  wil  be  as  ready  to 
reiblue  any  doubt  by  entreatie,  as  I  was  by  commaunde- 
ment. 

There  was  a  Lady  in  Spaine,  who  after  the  difeafe  [de- 
ceafe]  of  hir  Father  hadde  three  Tutors,  (and  yet  neuer  a 
good  Archer)  the  one  excelled  in  all  giftesofthe  bodye, 
in-fomuch  that  there  could  be  nothingadded  to  his  per- 
fection, and  fo  armed  in  all  poyntes,  as  his  very  lookes 
were  able  to  pearce  the  heart  of  any  Ladie,  efpecially 
of  fuch  a  one,  as  feemed  hir  felfe  to  haue  no  leffe 
beautie,  than  flie  had  perfonage. 

For  that,  as  betweene  the  fimilitude  of  manners 
there  is  a  friendfhip  in  euerie  refpecte  abfolute  :  fo  in 
the  competition  of  the  bodye  there  is  a  certaine  loue 
engendred  by  one[s]  looke,  where  both  the  bodyes  re- 
ferable each  other  as  wouen  both  in  one  lombe  [loome]. 
The  other  hadde  nothing  to  commend  him  but  a  quicke 
witte,  which  hee  hadde  alwayes  fo  at  his  will,  that  no- 
thing could  be  fpoken,  but  he  would  wreft  it  to  his 
owne  purpofe,  which  wrought  fuch  delight  in  this 
Ladye,  who  was  no  leffe  wittie  than  hee,  that  you 
woulde  haue  thought  a  manage  to  be  folempnized 
before  the  match  could  be  talked  of.  For  there  is  no- 
thing in  loue  more  requifite,  or  more  delectable,  then 
pleafaunt  and  wife  conference,  neyther  canne  there 
aryfe  any  ftorrne  in  loue  which  by  witte  is  not  turned 
to  a  calme. 

The  thirde  was  a  Gentleman  of  great  poffeffions, 
large  reuenues,  full  of  money,  but  neither  the  wifefi 
that  euer  enioyed  fo  much,  nor  ye  proper[e]ft  that  euer 
defired  fo  much,  he  had  no  plea  in  his  fute,  but  gyllt 
which  rubbed  well  in  a  hoat  hand  is  fuch  a  greafe  as  will 
iupple  a  very  hard  heart.  And  who  is  fo  ignorant  that 
knoweth  not,  gold  [to]  be  a  key  for  euery  locke,  chief- 
lye  with  his  Ladye,  who  hir  felfe  was  well  ftored,  and 
are  [as]  yet  infected  withadefyreof more,  that fhee  could 
cot  but  lende  him  a  good  countenaunce  in  this  match. 
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Now  Lady  Ijfida,  you  are  to  determine  this  Spanijk 
bargaine,  or  if  you  pleafe,  we  wil  make  it  an  Englijh 
controuerfie :  fuppofing  you  to  be  the  Lady,  and  three 
fuch  Gentlemen  to  come  vnto  you  a  wo[o]ing.  In  faith 
who  mould  be  the  fpeeder? 

GEntleman  (quoth  Iffidd)  you  may  aunfwere  your 
owne  queftion  by  your  owne  argument  if  you 
would,  for  if  you  conclude  the  Lady  to  be  beautiful, 
wittie  and  wealthy,  then  no  doubt  fhe  will  take  fuch  a 
one,  asfhould  haue  comelyneffe  of  body,  fbarpeneffe  of 
wit,  and  flore  of  riches :  Otherwife,  I  would  condempne 
that  wit  in  hir,  which  you  feeme  fo  much  to  commend, 
hir  felfe  excelling  in  three  qualyties,  fhee  fhould  take 
one,  which  was  endued  but  with  one  :  in  perfect  loue 
the  eye  muft  be  pleafed,  the  eare  delighted,  the  heart 
comforted :  beautie  caufeth  the  one,  wit  the  other, 
wealth  the  third. 

To  loue  onely  for  comelyneffe,  were  luft :  to  lyke 
for  wit  onely,  madneffe :  to  defire  chiefly  for  goods, 
couetoufneffe :  and  yet  can  there  be  no  loue  with-out 
beautie,  but  we  loath  it:  nor  with-out  wit,  but  wee 
fcome  it :  nor  with-out  riches,  but  we  repent  it. 
Euery  floure  hath  his  bloffome,  his  fauour,  his  fappe: 
and  euery  defire  fhould  haue  to  feede  the  eye,  to  pleafe 
the  wit,  to  maintaine  the  roote. 

Ganimedes  maye  caft  an  amiable  countenaunce,  but 
that  feedeth  not :  Vlyjfts  tell  a  wittie  tale,  but  that 
fatteth  not :  Cra/us  bring  bagges  of  gold,  and  that 
doth  both  :  yet  with-out  the  ayde  of  beautie  he  cannot 
bellow  it,  and  with-out  wit  he  knowes  not  how  to  vfe 
it.  So  that  I  am  of  this  minde,  there  is  no  Lady  but 
in  hir  choyce  wil  be  fo  tefolute,  that  either  fhe  wil 
lyue  a  virgin  till  fhe  haue  fuch  a  one,  as  fhall  haue 
all  thefe  three  properties,  or  els  dye  for  anger,  if  fhe 
match  with  one  that  wanteth  any  one  of  them. 

I  perceiuing  hir  to  ftand  fo  ftifly,  thought  if  I  might 
to  remoue  hir  footing,  and  replyed  againe. 
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LAdy  you  now  thinke  by  pollicie  to  flart,  where 
you  bound  me  to  aunfwere  by  necefiitie,  not 
fuffering  me  to  ioyne  three  flowers  in  one  Nofegay,  but 
to  chufe  one,  or  els  to  leaue  all.  The  lyke  mud  I 
craue  at  your  hands,  that  if  of  force  you  muft  confent 
to  any  one,  whether  would  you  haue  the  proper  man, 
the  wife,  or  the  rich. 

She  as  not  without  an  anfwere,  quickly  requited  me. 

ALthough  there  be  no  force,  which  may  compel 
me  to  take  anye,  neither  a  profer,  where-by  I 
might  chufe  all :  Yet  to  aunfwere  you  flatly,  I  woulde 
haue  the  wealthiest,  for  beautie  without  riches,  goeth 
a  begging,  and  wit  with-out  wealth,  cheapeneth  all 
things  in  the  Faire,  but  buyeth  nothing. 

Truiy  Lady  quoth  I,  either  you  fpeake  not  as  you 
think,  or  you  be  far  ouerfhot,  for  me  thinketh,  that  he 
yat  hath  beautie,  fha!  haue  money  of  ladyes  for  almes, 
and  he  that  is  wittie  wil  get  it  by  craft :  but  the  rich 
bauing  inough,  and  neither  loued  for  (hape  nor  fence, 
mult  either  keepe  his  golde  for  thofe  he  knowes  not,  and 
[or]  fpend  it  on  them  that  cares  not  Well,  aunfwered 
Jffida,  fo  many  men,  fo  many  mindes,  now  you  haue 
my  opinion,  you  muft  not  thinke  to  wring  me  from  it, 
for  I  had  rather  be  as  all  women  are,  obftinate  in  mine 
owne  conceipt,  then  apt  to  be  wrought  to  others  con- 
ftru<5tions. 

My  father  liked  hir  choyce,  whether  it  were  to  flat- 
ter hir,  or  for  feare  to  offend  hir,  or  that  he  loued  mo- 
ney himfelfe  better  then  either  wit  or  beautie.  And 
our  conclufions  thus  ended,  the  accompanied  with  hir 
gentlewomen  and  other  hir  feruaunts,  went  to  hir  Vn- 
cles,  hauing  tar[r]ied  a  day  longer  with  my  father,  then 
(he  appoynted,  though  not  fo  manye  with  me,  as  ihee 
was  welcome. 

Ah  Philautus,  what  torments  diddeft  thou  thinke 
poore  Fidus  endured,  who  now  felt  the  flame  euen  to 
take  full  holde  of  his  heart,  and  thinking  by  folitari- 
neffe  to  driue  away  melancholy,  and  by  imagination  to 
forget  loue,  I  laboured  no  otherwife,  then  he  that  to 
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haueHsHorfeftandeftill.prickethhimwimthefpiirre, 
or  he  that  hauing  fore  eyes  rubbeth  them  with  fait 
water.  At  the  laft  with  continual  abflinence  from  meat, 
from  company,  from  fleepe,  my  body  began  to  con- 
fume.andmyhead  to  waxe  idJe,infomuch  that  thefufte- 
nance  which  perforce  was  thruft  into  my  mouth,  was 
neuer  difgefted,  nor  ye  talkewhich  came  from  myadle 
braines  liked  :  For  euer  in  my  flumber  me  thought 
Jffida  prefented  hir  felf,  now  with  a  countenance  pl«- 
faunt  and  merry,  ftreight-waies  with  a  colour  full  of 
wrath  and  mifchiefe. 

My  father  no  leffe  forrowfuU  for  my  difeafe,  then 

ignorant  of  ye  caufe.fent  for  diuerf[e]  Fhifirions,  among 

the  which  thei  came  an  Italian,  who  feeling  my  puMes, 

calling  my  water,  and  marking  my  lookes,  commaunded 

the  chamber  to  be  voyded,  and  (hutting  the  doore  ap- 

plyed  this  medicine  to  my  malady.     Gentleman,  there 

is  none  that  can  better  heale  your  wound  than  he  yat 

made  it,  fo  that  you  fhould  haue  fent  for  Cupid,  not 

Ae/cu/apius,  for  although  they  be  both  Gods,  yet  trill 

they  not  meddle  in  each  others  office.     Appelles  wtl 

not  goe  about  to  amend  Liftppus  earning,  yet  they 

both  wrought  Alexander-,  nor  Hippocrates  bufie  hira- 

felf  with  Ouids  art,  and  yet  they  both  defcribed  Venus. 

Your  humour  is  to  be  purged  not  by  the  Apothecarie* 

confections,  but  bv  the  following  of  good  counfeile. 

lou  are  in  loue  Eidust     Which  if  you  couer  in  a 

clofe  chefl,  will  burne  euery  place  before  it  burft  the 

HT    \*    ^°r  as  we  tnow  °y  Pn'Gck  that  po\ion  wfl 

duperie  it  felfe  into  euery  veyne,  before  it  part  the 

pan  :  fo  I  haue  heard  by  thofe  yat  in  lone  could  fay 

lomwhat,  that  it  maimeth  euerye  parte,  before  it  kill  the 

yUCj      *f  therefore  you  will  make  me  priuie  to  all 

your  demfes,  I  will  procure  fuch  meanes,  as  yon  fhall 

recouer  in  fhort  fpace,  otherwife  if  you  feelte  to  con- 

hut    ix7 e  Partie>  and  encreafe  your  paffions,  you  flail 

whofe  fc£en  your  '^  and  fo  loofe  yQar  Looc'  for 

faen  1  heard  my  Phyfition  fo  pat  to  hit  my  difeafe, 
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I  could  not  diffemble  with  him,  lead  he  (hould  bewray 
it,  neither  would  I,  in  hope  of  remedy. 

Vnto  him  I  difcourfed  the  faithfull  loue,  which  I  bore 
to  Iffida,  and  defcribed  in  euery  perticular,  as  to  you 
I  haue  done.  Which  hehearing,  procured  with  in  one 
daye,  Lady  Iffida  to  fee  me,  telling  my  Father,  that 
my  difeafe  was  but  a  confuming  Feuer,  which  he  hoped 
in  fhort  time  to  cure. 

When  my  Lady  came,  and  faw  me  fo  altered  in  a 
moneth,  wailed  to  the  harde  bones,  more  !yke  a  ghoail 
then  a  lyuing  creature,  after  many  words  of  comfort 
(as  women  want  none  about  ficke  perfons)  when  fhe 
law  opportunitie,  (he  afked  me  whether  the  Italian 
wer[e]  my  raeffenger,  or  if  he  were,  whether  his  embaf- 
fage  were  true,  which  quefUon  I  thus  aunfwered. 

T    Ady  to  diffemble  with  the  worlde,  when  I  am 

J j  departing  from  it,  woulde  profite  me  nothing 

with  man,  and  hinder  me  much  with  God,  to  make 
my  deathbed  the  place  of  deceipt,  might  haften  my 
death,  and  encreafe  my  daunger. 

I  haue  loued  you  long,  and  now  at  the  length  [I]  muft 
leaue  you,  whofe  harde  heart  I  will  not  impute  to 
difcurtefie,  but  deftinie,  it  contenteth  me  that  I  dyed 
in  fayth,  though  I  coulde  not  Hue  in  fauour,  neyther 
was  I  euer  more  defiraus  to  begin  my  loue,  then  I 
am  now  to  ende  my  life.  Thinges  which  cannot  be 
altered  are  to  be  borne,  not  blamed  :  follies  pail  are 
fooner  remembred  then  redreffed,  and  time  loll  [pall] 
may  well  be  repented,  but  neuer  recalled.  I  will  not 
recount  the  pafiions  I  haue  fuffered,  I  think  the  effect 
(how  them,  and  now  it  is  more  behoo[ue]tull  for  me  to 
fall  to  praying  for  a  new  life,  then  to  remember  the 
olde:  yet!hislad[de]  (which  though  it  merit  no  mercy 
to  faue,  it  deferueth  thankcs  of  a  friend)  that  onely  I 
loued  thee,  and  liued  for  thee,  and  nowe  dye  for 
thee.  And  fo  turning  on  my  left  fide,  I  fetched  a 
deepe  figh. 

Iffida  the  water  (landing  in  hk  eyes,  clafping  my 
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hand  in  hirs,  with  a  fadde  countenaunce  anfwered  met 
thus. 

MY  good  Fidus,  if  the  encreafing  of  my  forrowts, 
might  mittigate  the  extremitie  of  thy  fickncs, 
I  could  be  content  to  refolue  my  felfe  into  teares  to 
ridde  thee  of  trouble :  but  the  making  of  a  frefh 
wound  in  my  body,  is  nothing  to  the  healing  of  a 
feflred  fore  in  thy  bowelles :  for  that  fuch  difeafes  are 
to  be  cured  in  the  end,  by  the  names  of  their  origin- 
al! For  as  by  BafiU  the  Scorpion  is  engendred, 
and  by  the  meanes  of  the  fame  hearb  deftroyed :  fo 
loue  which  by  time  and  fancie  is  bred  in  an  idle 
head,  is  by  time  and  fancie  banifhed  from  the  heart; 
or  as  the  Salamander  which  being  a  long  fpace 
nourilhed  in  the  fire,  at  the  lafl  quencheth  it,  fo 
affection  hauing  taking  holde  of  the  fancie,  and  liu- 
ing  as  it  were  in  the  minde  of  the  louer,  in  trail  of 
tyme  altereth  and  chaungeth  the  heate,  and  turneth 
it  to  chilneffe. 

It  is  no  finall  griefe  to  me  Fidus,  that  I  fhould  bee 
thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  thy  languifhing,  and 
cannot  be  remedy  of  thy  difeafe.  For  vnto  thee  I 
will  reueale  more  then  either  wifdome  would  allowe, 
or  my  modeflie  permit 

And  yet  fo  much,  as  may  acquit  me  of  vngratitude 
towards  thee,  and  ridde  thee  of  the  fufpition  con- 
cieued  of  me. 

SO  it  is  Fidus  and  my  good  friende,  that  about  & 
two  yeares  pail,  ther  was  in  court  a  Gentleman, 
not  vnknown  vnto  thee,  nor  I  think  vnbeloued  of  thee, 
whofe  name  I  will  not  conceale,  leaft  thou  Ihouldeft 
eytherfhinke  me  to  forge,or  him  not  worthy  to  be  named. 
This  Gentleman  was  called  Thirfus,  in  all  refpectes 
lo  well  qualified  as  had  he  not  beene  in  loue  with 
mee,  I  fhould  haue  bene  enamoured  of  him. 

But  his  haflineffe  preuented  my  heate,  who  began 
to  ftie  for  that,  which  I  was  ready  to  proffer  [offi  ' 
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whofe  fweete  tale  although  I  wifhed  it  to  be  true,  yet 
at  the  firfl  I  could  not  beleeue  it :  For  that  men  in 
matters  of  loue  haue  as  many  wayes  to  deceiue,  as  they 
haue  wordes  to  vtter. 

I  feemed  flraight  laced,  as  one  neither  accuftomed 
to  fuch  fuites,  nor  willing  to  entertaine  fuch  a  feruant, 
yet  fo  warily,  as  putting  him  from  me  with  my  little 
finger,  I  drewe  him  to  me  with  my  whole  hand. 

For  I  floode  in  a  great  mam[m]ering,  how  I  might 
behaue  my  felfe,  leafl  being  too  coye  he  might  thinke 
mee  proud,  or  vfing  too  much  c[ o^urtefie,  he  might  iudge 
mee  wanton.  Tims  long  time  1  held  him  in  a  doubt, 
thinking  there-by  to  haue  iuft  tryall  of  his  faith,  or 
plaine  knowledge  of  his  falfhood.  In  this  manner  I 
led  my  life  almofl  one  yeare,  vntill  with  often  meeting 
and  diuers  conferences,  I  felt  my  felfe  fo  wounded, 
that  though  I  thought  no  heauen  to  my  happe, 
yet  I  Jyued  as  it  were  in  hell  till  I  had  enioyed  my 
hope. 

For  as  the  tree  Ebenus  though  it  no  way  be  fet  in 
a  flame,  yet  it  burneth  with  fweete  fauors ;  fo  my 
minde  though  it  could  not  be  fired,  for  that  1  thought 
my  felfe  wife,  yet  was  it  almofl  confumed  to  aflies 
with  pleafaunt  delights  and  fweete  cogitations :  in- 
fomuch  as  it  fared  with  mee,  as  it  dotli  with  the  trees 
firiken  with  thunder,  which  hauing  the  barkes  founde, 
are  brufed  in  the  bodye,  for  finding  my  outwarde 
partes  with-out  blemyfhe,  looking  into  my  minde, 
coulde  not  fee  it  with-out  blowes. 

Inowperceiuingit  high  time  tovfe  the  Phifition,who 
was  alwayes  at  hande,  determined  at  the  next  meeting 
to  conclud[e]  fuch  faithful  and  inuiolable  league 
of  loue,  as  neither  the  length  of  time,  nor  the  diflance 
of  place,  nor  the  threatning  of  friendes,  nor  the  fpight 
of  fortune,  nor  the  feare  of  death,  fhould  eyther  alter 
or  diminifh  :  Which  accordingly  was  then  finifhed, 
and  hath  hether-to  bene  truely  fulfilled. 

Thirfus,  as  thou  knoweft  hath  euer  fince  bene 
beyonde  the  Seas,  the  remembraunce  of  whofe  coo- 
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flande  is  the  onely  comfort  of  my  life  :  neyther  do 
I  reioyce  in  any  thing  more,  then  in  the  fayth  of  my 
good  Thirfus. 

Then  Fidus  I  appeale  in  this  cafe  to  thy  honeftie, 
which  fhall  determine  of  myne  honour.  Wouldeft 
thou  haue  me  ineonftant  to  my  olde  friend,  and  fayth- 
full  to  a  newe  ?  Knowefl  thou  not  that  as  the  Almond 
tree  beareth  rood  fruite  when  he  is  olde,  fo  loue  hath 
greateft  fayth  when  it  groweth  in  age.  It  falleth  out 
in  loue,  as  it  doth  in  Vines,  for  the  young  Vines 
bring  the  moil  wine  but  the  olde  the  bed  :  So  tender 
loue  maketh  greateft  fhowe  of  bloffomes,  but  tryed 
loue  bringeth  forth  fweeteft  iuyce. 

And  yet  I  will  fay  thus  much,  not  to  adde  courage 
to  thy  attemptes,  that  I  haue  taken  as  great  delight 
in  thy  company,  as  euer  I  did  in  anyes  (my  Thirfus 
onely  excepted)  which  was  the  caufe  that  oftentymes, 
I  would  eyther  by  queflions  moue  thee  to  talke,  or  by 
quarrels  incenfe  thee  to  choller,  perceiuing  in  thee 
a  wit  aunfwerable  to  my  defire,  which  I  thought 
throughly  to  whet  by  fome  difcourfe.  But  wert  thou 
in  comlines  Alexander,  and  my  Thirfus,  Therfitis, 
wert  thou  Vlyffa,  he  Mydas,  thou  Crtzfus,  he  Cedrus, 
I  would  not  forfake  him  to  haue  thee :  no  not  if  I 
might  ther-by  prolong  thy  life,  or  faue  mine  owne,  fo 
fall  a  roote  hath  true  loue  taken  in  my  hart,  that  the 
more  it  is  digged  at,  the  deeper  it  groweth,  the  oftener 
it  is  cut,  the  leffe  it  bleedeth,  and  the  more  it  is  loaden, 
the  better  it  beareth. 

What  is  there  in  this  vile  earth  that  more  com- 
mendeth  a  woman  then  conftancie  ?  It  is  neyther 
his  wit,  though  it  be  excellent  that  I  efLeeme,  neyther 
his  byith  though  it  be  noble,  nor  his  bringing  vppe, 
which  hath  al waves  bene  courtlye,  but  onelye  his 
conftancie  and  my  fayth,  which  no  torments,  no 
tyrant,  not  death  fhall  difiolue.  For  neuer  fhall  it 
be  faid  that  Iffyda  was  falfe  to  Thirfus,  though 
Thirfus  bee  faythleffe  (which  the  Gods  forfend)  vnto 
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For  as  Amulius  the  cunning  painter  fo  portrayed 
Mintrua,  that  which  waye  fo-euer  one  caft  his  eye, 
(Tie  alwayes  behelde  him:  fo  hath  Cupid  fo  exqui- 
fetlye  drawne  the  Image  of  Tkirfus  in  my  heart,  that 
what  way  fo-euer  I  glaunce,  mee  Ihinketh  hee  look- 
eth  ftedfaillye  vppon  me :  in-fomuch  that  when  I  haue 
feene  any  to  gaze  on  my  beautye  (fimple  God  wotte 
though  it  bee)  I  haue  wilhed  to  haue  the  eyes  of 
Augujlus  Cwfar  to  dymme  their  fightes  with  the  fharp 
and  fcorching  beames. 

Such  force  hath  time  and  triall  wrought,  that 
if  Thirfus  fhoulde  dye  I  woulde  be  buried  with  him, 
imitating  the  Eagle  which  Sefla  a  Virgin  brought  vp, 
who  feeing  the  bones  of  the  Virgin  call  into  the  fire, 
threw  him  felfe  in  with  them,  and  burnt  himfelf  with 
them.  Or  Hippocrates  Twinnes,  who  were  borne 
together,  laughed  together,  wept  together,  and  dyed 
together. 

For  as  Alexander  woulde  be  engrauen  of  no  one 
man,  in  a  precious  ilone,  but  onely  of  Fergotales :  fo 
would  I  haue  my  picture  imprinted  in  no  heart,  but 
in  his,  by  Tiiirfus. 

Conflder  with  thy  felfe  Fidus,  that  a  faire  woman 
with-out  conftancie,  is  not  vnlyke  vnto  a  greene  tree 
without  fruit,  refembling  the  Counterfeit  that  Praxitiles 
made  for  Flora,  before  the  which  if  one  ftoode  di- 
rectly, it  feemed  to  weepe,  if  on  the  left  fide  to 
laugh,  if  on  the  other  fide  to  fleepe  :  where-by  he  noted 
*Jie  light  behauiour  of  hir,  which  could  not  in  one 
conflant  fhadow  be  fet  downe. 

And  yet  for  ye  great  good  wil  thou  beared  me,  I 
can  not  reiect  thy  feruice,  but  I  will  not  admit  thy  loue. 
But  if  either  my  friends,  or  my  felfe,  my  goods,  or 
my  good  will  may  ftande  thee  in  fleede,  vfe  me,  truft 
mee,  commaund  me,  as  farre  foorth,  as  thou  canfl 
with  modeflie,  and  I  may  graunt  with  mine  honour. 
If  to  talke  with  me,  or  continually  to  be  in  thy  com- 
pany, may  in  any  refpefl  fatiffie  thy  defire,  affure  thy 
felfe,  I  wil  attend  on  thee,  as  dilygently  as  thy  Nourfe, 
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and  bee  more  carefull  for  thee,  then  thy  Phifition. 
More  I  can  not  promife,  without  breach  of  my  faith, 
more  thou  canfl  not  a(ke  without  the  fufpirion  of 
folly. 

Heere  Fidus  take  this  Diamond,  which  I  haue  h[e]ard 
olde  women  fay,  to  haue  bene  of  great  force,  againil 
idle  thoughts,  vayne  dreames,  and  phrenticke  imagi- 
nations, which  if  it  doe  thee  no  good,  affure  thy  felfe 
it  can  do  thee  no  harme,  and  better  I  thinke  it  againil 
fuch  enchaunted  fantafies,  then  either  Homers  Moly, 
or  Plinyes  Centaurio. 

When  my  Lady  had  ended  this  ftraunge  difcourfe, 
I  was  flriken  into  fuch  a  maze,  that  for  the  fpace 
almoft  of  halfe  an  houre,  I  lay  as  it  had  ben  in  a 
traunce,  mine  eyes  almoft  (landing  in  my  head  with- 
out motion,  my  face  without  colour,  my  mouth  with- 
out breath,in  fo  much  thsXJffida  began  to  fcrich[e]  out, 
and  call  company,  which  called  me  alfo  to  my  felfe, 
and  then  with  a  faint  and  trembling  tongue,  I  vttered 
thefe  words.  Lady  I  cannot  vfe  as  many  words  as  I 
would,  bicaufe  you  fee  I  am  weake,  nor  giue  fo  many 
thankes  as  I  mould,  for  that  you  deferue  infinite.  If 
Thirfus  haue  planted  the  Vine,  I  wil[l]  not  gather  the 
grapes :  neither  is  it  reafoo,  that  he  hauing  fowed 
with  payne,  that  I  mould  reape  the  ple[alfure.  This 
fufficeth  me  and  delighteth  me  not  a  litjtjle,  yat  you 
are  fo  faithrall,  and  he  fo  fortunate.  Yet  good  lady, 
let  me  obtain  one  final  fute,  which  derogating  nothing 
from  your  true  loue,  rami  needes  be  lawful,  that  is, 
that  I  may  in  this  my  fickneue  enioy  your  company, 
and  if  I  recouer,  be  admitted  as  your  feruaunt :  the 
one  wil  haften  my  health,  the  other  prolong  my  lyfe. 
She  courteoufly  graunted  both,  and  fo  carefully  tended 
me  in  my  ficknefie,  that  what  with  hir  merry  fport- 
ing,  and  good  nourifhing,  I  began  to  gather  vp  my 
crumbes,  and  in  fhort  time  to  walke  into  a  gallerie, 
neere  adioyning  vnto  my  chamber,  wher  Ihe  difdained 
not  to  lead  me,  and  fo  at  al  times  to  vfe  me,  as  though 
*  bad  ben  Thirfus.   Euery  euening  fhe  wold  put  forth 
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either*  fome  pretie  queflion,  or  vtter  fome  me[r]ry  con- 
ceit, to  driue  me  from  melancholy.  There  was  no 
broth  that  would  downe,  but  of  hir  malting,  no  meat 
but  of  hir  dreffing,  no  fleepe  enter  into  mine  eyes,  but 
by  hir  finging,  infomuch  as  fhe  was  both  my  Nurfe, 
my  Cooke,  and  my  Phifition.  Being  thus  by  hir  for 
the  fpace  of  one  moneth  cherifhe[d],  I  waxed  firong 
and  fo  luflie,  as  though  I  had  neuer  bene  ficke. 

NOw  Philautus  iudge  not  parcially,  whether  was 
fhe  a  lady  of  greater  conftancie  towards  TJiirfus, 
or  courtefie  towards  me  ? 

Philautus  thus  aunfwered.  Now  furely  Fidus  in  my 
opinion,  fhe  was  no  letfe  to  be  commended  for  keep- 
ing hir  faith  inuiolable,  then  to  be  praifed  for  giuing 
fuch  almes  vnto  thee,  which  good  behauiour,  differeth 
farre  from  the  nature  of  our  Italian  Dames,  who  if 
they  be  conftant  they  difpife  al  other  that  feeme  to 
loue  them.  But  I  long  yet  to  heare  the  ende,  for  me 
thinketh  a  [matjter  begon  with  fuch  heate,  fhoulde  not 
ende  with  a  bitter  colde. 

O  Philautus,  the  ende  is  (hort  and  lamentable,  but 
as  it  is  haue  it 

SHe  after  long  recreating  of  hir  felfe  in  the  country, 
repayred  againe  to  the  court,  and  fo  did  I  alfo, 
wher  I  lyued,  as  the  Elephant  doth  by  aire,  with  the 
fight  of  my  Lady,  who  euer  vfed  me  in  all  hir  fecret* 
as  one  that  (he  mod  trufted.  But  my  ioyes  were  too 
great  to  laft,  for  euen  in  the  middle  of  my  blifie,  there 
came  tidings  to  Iffida,  that  Thirfus  was  flayn  by  the 
Turkts,  being  then  in  paye  with  the  King  of  Spaine, 
which  battaile  was  fo  bloody,  that  many  gentlemen 
loft  their  lyues. 

Iffida  fo  diflraught  of  hir  wits,  with  thefe  newes 
fell  into  a  phrenfie,  hauing  nothing  in  hir  mouth,  but 
alwayes  this,  Thirfus  flayne,  Thirfus  ilayne,  euer 
d[o]ubling  this  fpeach  with  fuch  pitiful  cryes  and 
feri[t]ches,asit  would  hauemouedthefbuldiers  of  Vliffa 
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toforrow.  At  the  lafl  bygood  keeping, and  fuch  mean  cs 
as  by  Phificke  were  prouided,  (he  came  againe  to  hu 
felfe,  vnto  whom  I  writ  many  letters  to  take  patiently 
the  death  of  him,  whofe  life  could  not  be  recalled, 
diuers  (he  aunfwered,  which  I  will  fhewe  you  at  mr 
better  leafure. 

But  this  was  mod  flraunge,  that  no  fute  coulrfe 
allure  hir  againe  to  loue,  but  euer  Ihee  lyued  all  in 
biacke,  not  once  comming  where  (he  was  mod  fought 
for.  But  with-in  the  terme  of  fme  yeares,  (be  began 
a  lyttle  to  lyften  10  mine  old  fute,  of  whofe  faithfoll 
meaning  (he  had  fuch  tryall,  as  ihe  coulde  not  thinks 
that  either  my  loue  was  buylded  vppon.  lufl,  or 
deceipt. 

But  deftenie  cut  off  my  loue,  by  the  cutting  off  hir 
lyfe,  for  falling  into  a  hot  peflilent  feuer,  fhe  dyed,  and 
how  I  tooke  it,  I  meane  not  to  tell  it*  :  but  foriaking 
the  Court  prefently,  I  haue  heere  lyued  euer  fince,  and 
lb  meane  vntill  Death  (hall  call  me. 

NOw  Gentlemen  I  haue  helde  you  too  long,  I  feare 
me,  but  I  haue  ended  at  the  lad.  You  fee  whit 
Loue  is,  begon  with  griefe,  continued  with  forrowe, 
ended  with  death.  A  paine  fu!l  of  pleafure,  a  toye 
replenifhed  with  mifery,  a  Heauen,  a  Hell,  a  God,  a 
Diuell,  and  what  not,  that  either  bath  in  it  folace  or 
forrowe  ?  Where  the  dayes  are  fpent  in  thoughts, 
the  nights  in  dreames,  both  in  daunger,  either  be- 
guylyng  us  of  that  we  had,  or  promifmg  vs  that  we  had 
[haue]not.  Full  of  iealoufie  without  caufe,  and  voyde 
of  feare  when  there  is  caufe  :  and  fo  many  inconue- 
niences  hanging  vpon  it,  as  to  recken  them  all  were 
infinite,  and  to  tafle  but  one  of  them,  intollerable. 

Yet  in  thefe  dayes,  it  is  thought  the  fignes  of  a 
good  wit,  and  the  only  vertue  peculyar  to  a  courtier, 
lor  loue  they  fay  is  in  young  Gentlemen,  in  clownes 
it  ie  lufl,  in  olde  men  dotage,  when  it  is  in  al  meane, 
madneife. 

But  you  Fhilautus,  whofe  bloud  is  in  his  cbiefeft 
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heate,  are  to  take  great  care,  lead  being  ouer-warmed 
with  loue,  it  lb  inflame  the  liner,  as  it  driue  you  into  a 
confumption. 

And  thus  the  olde  man  brought  them  into  dinner, 
wher  they  hauing  taken  their  repaft,  Philautus  afwell 
in  the  name  of  Euphues  as  his  own,  gaue  this  anfwer 
to  the  old  mans  tale,  and  thefe  or  the  like  thankes  for 
his  coft  and  curt  die. 

Father,  I  thanke  you,  no  leffe  for  your  talke 
which  I  found  pleafaunt,  then  for  your  counfell,  which 
I  accompt  profitable,  and  fo  much  for  your  great  cheere 
and  curteous  entertainment  as  it  deferueth  of  thofe 
that  can-not  deferue  any. 

I  perceiue  in  England  the  woemen  and  men  are 
in  loue  conftant,  to  ftraungers  curteous,  and  bounti- 
fiill  in  hofpitalitie,  the  two  latter  we  haue  tryed  to 
your  cod,  the  other  we  haue  heard  to  your  paines,  and 
may  iuftifie  them  al  wherfoeuer  we  become  to  your 
praifes  and  our  pleafure.  This  only  we  craue,  that 
necefliu'e  may  excufe  our  boldnefi'e,  and  for  amendes 
we  will  vfe  fuch  meanes,  as  although  we  can-not  make 
you  gaine  much,  yet  you  fhall  loofe  little. 

Then  Fidus  taking  Philautus  by  the  hand,  fpake 
thus  to  them  both. 

GEntle-men  and  friendes,  I  am  afhamed  to  receiue 
fo  many  thankes  for  fo  fmall  curtefie,  and  fo 
farre  off  it  is  for  mc  to  looke  for  amends  for  my  coil, 
as  I  defire  nothing  more  then  to  make  you  ammendes 
for  your  company,  and  your  good  wills  [will]  in  ac- 
compting  well  of  ill  fare  :  onely  this  I  craue,  that  at 
your  returne,  after  you  fhall  be  feafled  of  great  perfon- 
ages,  you  vo[u]chfafe  to  vifitte  the  cotage  of  poore 
Fidus,  where  you  fhall  be  no  leffe  welcome  than 
lupiter  was  to  Bacchus :    Then  Euphues. 

We  haue  troubled  you  too  long,  and  high  tyme  it 
is  for  poore  Pilgrimes  to  take  the  daye  before  them, 
lead  being  be-nighted,  they  ftraine  curtefie  in  an  other 
place,  and  as  we  fay  in  Athens,  fiihe  and  geffe  in  three 
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me  in  the  teeth  with  loue,  for  thou  haft  To  charmed  me, 
that  I  dare  not  fpeake  any  word  that  may  be  wrefted 
to  charitie,  leaft  thou  fay,  I  meane  Loue,  and  in  truth, 
I  thinke  there  is  no  more  difference  betweene  them, 
then  betweene  a  Broome,  and  a  Beeforae. 

I  will  follow  thy  dyot  [diet]  and  thy  coun&yle,  I 

thanke  thee  for  thy  good  will,  fo  that  I  wil  now  walke 

vnder  thy  ihadowe  and  be  at  thy  commaun dement :  Not 

fo  aunfwered  Euphues,  but  if  thou  follow  me,  I  dare  be 

thy  warrant  we  will  not  offend  much.     Much  talke 

ther  was  in  the  way,  which  much  fhortned  their  way : 

and  at  laft  they  came  to  London,  where  they  met 

diuers  ftraungers  of  their  friends,  who  in  fmall  fpace 

brought  them  famdiarly  acquainted  with  certaine  En- 

glilh  gentlemen  who  much  delighted  in  ye  company  of 

Euphues,  whom  they  found  both  fober  and  wife,  yet 

fome  times  mer[r]y  and  pleafant    They  wer  brought 

into  al  places  of  ye  cin'e,  and  lodged  at  ye  laft  in  a 

Merchaunts  houfe,  wher  they  continued  till  a  certeine 

breach.     They  vfed  continually  the  Court,  in  ye  which 

Euphues  tooke  fuch  delyght,  yat  he  accompted  al  ye 

praifes  he  hard  of  it  before,  rather  to  be  enuious,  then 

otherwife,  and  to  be  parciall,  in*  not  giuing  fo  much 

as  it  defemed,  and  yet  to  be  pardoned  bicaufe  they 

coulde  not     It  happened  yat  thefe  Englifh  gentlemen 

conducted  thefe  two  ftraungers  to  aplace,  where  diuers 

*rn  t  e  women  wer :  fome  courtiers,  others  of  ye  country : 

dav^r   ^einS  welcome,  they  frequented  almoft  euery 

£jj  ~f    °r  ye  fpace  of  one  moneth,  enterteining  of  time 

,at  j^^ty  paftimes,  though  not  in  ye  court,  infomuch 

*eyA  V  came  not,  they  wer  fent  for,  and  lo  vfed  as 

vith    1$  £*en  countrymen,  not  ftraungers.    Philautus 

ej,H  *v/j  ^ootinual  acceffe  and  often  conference  with 

jj      e*0fTj  ^*ri'  began  to  weane  himfelfe  from  ye  coun- 

'  r    0f/",j^s%z£u,  and  to  wed  his  eyestothecomelines 

•£?%  "i*<p^t    fo  warily  as  neither  his  friend  could  by 

■..  *.,   i^^-^ing  difcouer  it,  neither  did  he  by  any 

tenance,  bewray  it,  but  carying  the  Image 

"Stien  in  ye  bottorae  of  his  hart,  and  the 
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rare  a  perfonage,  to  imagine  what  [he  had  not,  then  to 
repeat  al  fhe  had.  But  fuch  a  one  ihe  was,  as  almoft 
they  all  are  yat  feme  fo  noble  a  Prince,  fuch  virgins 
cary  lights  before  fuch  a  Vefla,  fuch  Nymphes,  arrowes 
with  fuch  a  Diana.  But  why  go  I  about  to  fet  hir  in 
black  and  white,  whome  Philautus  is  now  with  all 
colours  importraying  in  ye  Table  of  his  hart  And 
furely  I  think  by  this  he  is  half  mad,  whom  long  fince, 
I  left  in  a  great  maze.  Philautus  viewing  all  thefe 
things,  and  more  then  I  haue  vttered  (for  yat  the 
louers  eye  perceth  deeper)  wythdrew  himfelfe  fecretly 
into  his  lodging  and  locking  his  [the]  dore,  began  to 
debate  with  himfelfe  in  this  manner. 

AH  thrice  vnfortunate  is  he  that  is  once  faithful, 
and  better  it  is  to  be  mercileffe  iouldiour,  then  a 
true  louer :  the  one  liueth  by  an  others  death,  ye  other 
dyeth  by  his  owne  life.  What  ftraunge  fits  be  thefe 
Philautus  yat  burne  thee  with  fuch  a  heate,  yat  thou 
fhakeft  for  cold,  and  all  thy  body  in  a  fhiuering  fweat, 
in  a  flaming  yce,  melteth  like  wax  and  hardenetb  like 
the  Adama[n]t  ?  Is  it  lone  ?  then  would  it  were  death : 
for  likelyer  it  is  yat  I  mould  loofe  my  life,  then  win  my 
Loue.  Ah  Camilla,  but  why  do  I  name  thee,  when 
thou  doft  not  heare  me,  Camilla,  name  thee  I  will, 
though  thou  hate  me.  But  alas  ye  found  of  thy  name 
doth  make  me  found  for  grief.  What  is  in  me  yat 
thou  fhouldeft  not  difpife,  and  what  is  ther  not  in  thee 
that  I  ihould  not  wonder  at  Thou  a  woman,  ye  laft 
thing  God  made,  and  therefore  ye  beft.  I  a  man  yat 
could  not  liue  without  thee,  and  therefore  ye  woril. 
Al  things  wer  made  for  man,  as  a  fouereign,  and  man 
made  for  woman,  as  a  flaue.  O  Camilla,  wonlde  either 
thou  hadft  ben  bred  in  Italy,  or  1  in  England,  or  wold 
thy  vertues  wer  lefle  then  thy  beautie,  or  my  vertues 
greater  then  my  affections. 

I  fee  that/rtrfi'flbringethgolde,  but  England  breedeth 
goodneffe :  And  had  not  England  beene  thruft  into  a 
corner  of  the  world  it  would  haue  filled  ye  whole  world 
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with  woe.  Where  fuch  women  are  as  we  haue  tailed 
of  in  Italy,  heard  of  in  Rome,  read  of  in  Greece,  but 
neuer  found  but  in  this  Ifland :  And  for  my  part  {I 
fpeake  foftly,  bicaufe  I  will  not  heare  my  felfe)  would 
there  were  none  fuch  here,  or  fuch  euery  wher.  Ah 
fond  Euphues  my  deere  friend,  but  a  fimple  foole  if 
thou  beleeue  now  thy  cooling  Carde,andan  obftinate 
foole  if  thou  do  not  recant  it  But  it  may  be  thou 
layeft  that  Carde  for  ye  eleuarion  of  Naples  like  an 
Aftronomer,  If  it  wer  fo  I  forgiue  thee,  for  I  muft 
beleeue  thee,  if  for  the  whole  world.  Behold  England, 
wher  Camilla  was  bome,  the  flower  of  courtefie,  the 
picture  of  comelynefle:  one  that  fhameth  P&»»j,bee- 
ing  fome-what  fairer,  but  much  more  vertuous,  and 
ftayneth  Diana  being  as  chad,  but  much  more  amiable. 
Ibut/^iiiK^Ki-yemorebeutifbeautieJirie  hath, ye  more 
pride,  and  ye  more  vertue  ye  more  precifenes.  The 
PecockisaBirdfornonebut/i/wo,theDoue,fornonebut 
Vefia  :  None  muft  wear  Venus  in  a  Tablet,  but  Alex- 
ander, none  Pallas  in  a  ring  but  Vlyffes.  For  as  there 
is  but  one  Phanix  in  the  world,  fo  is  there  but  one 
tree  in  Arabia,  where-in  fhe  buyldeth,  and  as  there  is 
but  one  Camilla  to  be  heard  off,  fo  is  ther  but  one 
Gay&rthatlhe  wil[l]  like  off.  Why  then  Philaulus  what 
refteth  for  thee  but  to  dye  with  patience,  fe[e]ing  thou 
mayft  not  lyue  with  ple[a]fure.  When  thy  difeafe  is  fo 
daungerous  yat  the  third  letting  of  bloud  is  not  able 
to  recouer  thee,  when  neither  Ariadnes  thrid  [threed], 
nor  Sibillas  bough,  nor  Medeas  feede,  may  remedy  thy 
griefe.  Dye,  dye,  Philaulus,  rather  with  a  fecret  fcarre, 
thenan  openfcome.  Patroclus  can-not  lazSksiaAchillts 
armour  without  a  maine  [maime],  nor  Philaulus  in  the 
Englifh  Court  without  a  mocke.  I  but  ther  is  no 
Pearle  fo  hard  but  Viniger  breaker.li  it,  no  Diamond  fo 
ftony,  but  bloud  mollyfieth,  no  hart,  fo  ftif  but  Loue 
weakeneth  it  And  what  then?  Bicaufe  fbee  may 
loue  one,  is  it  neceffarye  lhee  fhould  lone  thee? 
Bee  there  not  infinite  in  England,  who  as  faxre  exceede 
thee  in  wealth,  as  fhe  doth  all  the  Italians  in  wifedome, 
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and  are  as  farre  abouetheeinallqualytiesofthebody, 
as  lhe  is  aboue  them  in  al!  giftes  of  the  mirde  ?  Doeft 
thou  not  fee  euery  minute  the  noble  youth  of  England 
frequent  the  Court,  with  no  leffe  courage  than  thou 
cowardife.  If  Courtlye  brauery,  may  allure  hir,  who 
more  gallant,  then  they  ?  If  perfonage,  who  more 
valyant?  If  wit  [wittie,]  who  more  fliarp,  if  byrth, 
who  more  noble,  if  vertue,  who  more  deuoute? 

When  there  are  all  thinges  in  them  that  fhoulde 
delyght  a  Ladye,  and  no  one  thing  in  thee  that  is  in 
them,  with  what  face  Philautus  canfl  thou  defire,  which 
they  can-not  deferue,  or  with  what  feruice  deferue  that, 
whiche  fo  manye  defyre  before  thee? 

The  more  beautye  Camilla  hath,  the  leffe  hope 
fhouldell  thou  haue:  and  thinke  not  but  the  bayte 
that  caught  thee,  hath  beguiled  other  Englyfhe-men 
or  now.  Infantes  they  canne  loue,  neyther  fo  hard 
h[e]arted  to  defpyfe  it,  nor  fo  fymple  not  to  difcerne  it. 

It  is  likely  then  Philautus  that  the  Foxe  will  let  the 
Grapes  hange  for  the  Goofe,  or  the  Englifh-man  be- 
queath beautie  to  the  Italian  ?  No  no  Philautus  af- 
lure  thy  felfe,  there  is  no  Venus  but  lhe  hath  hir  Temple, 
where  on  the  one  fide  Vulcan  may  knocke  but  Mars 
lhall  enter:  no  Sainte  but  hath  hir  fhrine,  and  he  that 
can-not  wynne  with  a  Pater  nofler,  muft  offer  a  pennye. 

And  as  rare  it  is  to  fee  the  Sunne  with-out  a  light, 
as  a  fayre  woeman  with-out  a  louer,  and  as  neere  is 
Fancie  to  Beautie,  as  the  pricke  to  the  Rofe,  as  the 
flalke  to  the  rynde,  as  the  earth  to  the  roote. 

Doefl  thou  not  thinke  that  bourely  Ihee  is  fenied 
and  filed  vnto,  of  thy  betters  in  byrth,  thy  equal[l]es 
in  wealth,  thy*  inferiors  in  no  refpetft. 

If  then  fhe  haue  giuen  hir  fayth,  dareft  thou  call  hir 
honour  into  fufpition  of  falfliood? 

If  lhe  refufe  fuch  vaine  delightes,  wilt  thou  bring  hir 
wifdome  into  the  compaffe  of  folly  ? 

If  flie  loue  fo  beautiful  a  peece,  then  wil  (he  not  be 
mconftant:  If  fhe  vow  virginitie,  fo  chail  a  Ladycan- 
not  be  periured :  and  of  two  thinges  the  one  of  thefe 
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tnuft  be  true, that  eytherhir  minde  is  alreadyefo  weaned 
from  loue,  that  (he  is  not  to  be  moued,  or  fo  fettledin 
loue,  that  (he  is  not  to  be  remoued. 

I  but  it  maye  bee,  that  fo  younge  and  tender  a  heart 
hath  not  felte  the  impreffion  of  Loue :  I  but  it  can- 
not bee,  that  fo  rare  perfection  fhould  wan  te  that  which 
they  all  with,  affection. 

A  Rofe  is  fweeter  in  the  budde,  then  full  blowne. 
Young  twigges  are  fooner  bent  then  otde  trees.  White 
Snowe  (ooner  melted  then  hard  Yce :  which  prooeth 
that  the  younger  lhee  is,  the  fooner  fhe  is  to  bee 
wooed,  and  the  fayrer  lhee  is,  the  likelier  to  be 
wonne.  Who  will  not  run  with  Atlanta,  though  he 
be  lame?  Who  whould  not  wraflle  with  Cleopatra, 
though  he  were  ficke?  Who  feareth  to  loue  Camilk, 
though  he  were  blinde? 

Ah  beautie,  (uch  is  thy  force,  that  Vulcan  courteth 
Venus,  (he  for  comlineffe  a  Goddeffe,  he  for  vglineffe 
a  diuelL  more  fit  to  ftrike  with  a  hammer  in  bis  forge, 
then  to  holde  a  Lute  in  thy  chamber. 

Whether  doft  thou  wade  Philautus  in  launcing  the 
wound  thou  (houldeft  taint,  and  pricking  the  heart 
which  afketh  a  plaifter :  for  in  deciphering  what  (he  is, 
thou  hail  forgotten  what  thou  thy  felfe  art,  and  being 
dafeled  with  hir  beautie,  thou  feeft  not  thine  own  bafe- 
neffe.  Thou  art  an  Italian  poore  Pkilautus,  as  much 
mifliked  for  the  vice  of  thy  countrey,  as  fhe  meruailed 
at  for  the  vertue  of  hirs,  and  with  no  leffe  fhame  doft 
thou  heare,  then  know  with  griefe.  How  if  any  En- 
glilh-man  be  infected  with  any  myfdemeanour,  they  fay 
with  one  mouth,  hee  is  Italionated  :  fo  odious  is  that 
nation  to  this,  that  the  very  man  is  no  leffe  hated  for 
the  name,  then  the  countrey  for  the  manners. 

0  Italy  I  mufl  loue  thee,  bicaule  I  was  borne  in  thee, 
but  if  the  infection  of  the  ayre  be  luch,  as  whofoeuei 
breede  in  thee,  is  poyfoned  by  thee,  then  had  I  rather 
be  a  Baftard  to  the  Turke  Ottomo,  then  heire  to  the 
Emperour  Nero. 

Thou  which  heretofore  waft  mofl  famous  foi  vie- 
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lories,  art  become  mofl  infamous  by  thy  vices,  as  much 
difdained  now  for  thy  bea[ft]lines  in  peace,  as  once 
feared  for  thy  battayles  in  warre,  thy  Cafar  being 
turned  to  a  vicar,  thy  Confulles  to  Cardinalles,  thy  facred 
Senate  of  three  hundred  graue  Counfellors,  to  a  fhame- 
leffeSinod  of  three  thoufand  greedy  caterpillers.  Where 
there  is  no  vice  puniihed,  no  vertue  prayfed,  where 
none  is  long  loued  if  he  do  not  ill,  where  nonelhal  be 
long  loued  if  he  do  well.  But  I  leaue  to  name  thy  fcnnes, 
which  no  Syphers[Ciphers]  can  number,  and  I  would  I 
were  as  free  from  the  infection  of  fome  of  them,  as  I 
am  far  from  the  reckoning  of  all  of  them,  or  would  I 
were  as  much  enuied  for  good,  as  thou  art  pittied 
for  ill 

Philautus  would  thou  haddeft  neuer  liued  in  Naples 
or  neuer  left  it.  What  new  fkirmifhes  doft  thou  now 
feele  betweene  reafon  and  appetite,  loue  and  wifdome, 
daunger  and  defire. 

Shall  I  go  and  attyre  my  felfe  in  coflly  apparell, 
tufhe  a  faire  pearle  in  a  Mutilans  eare  cannot  make 
him  white  ?  Shall  I  ruffle  in  new  deuices,  with  Chaines, 
with  Bracelettes,  with  Ringes  and  Robes,  tufhe  the 
precious  Stones  of  Manfolus  Sepulchre  cannot  make 
the  dead  carcaffe  fweete. 

Shall  I  curie  my  hayre,  coulour  my  face,  counter- 
fayte  courtlyneffe  ?  tufhe  there  is  no  paynting  can  make 
a  pycture  fenfible.  No  no  Philautus,  eyther  fwallowe 
the  iuyce  of Mandrak\_e\  which  maye  caft  thee  into  a 
dead  fleepe,  or  chewe  the  hearbe  Cheruell,  which  may 
caufethee  to  miftake  euery  thing,  fo  (halt thou eitherdye 
in  thy  (lumber,  or  thinkeCd«///<ideformed  by  thy  potion. 

No  I  can-not  do  fo  though  I  would,  neither*  would* 
I*  though*  I*  could."  But  fuppofe  thou  thinke  thy  felfe 
In  perfonage  comely,  in  birth  noble,  in  wit  excellent, 
in  talke  eloquent,  of  great  reuenewes  :  yet  will  this  only 
be  caft  in  thy  teethe  as  an  obloquie,  thou  art  an  Italian. 

I  but  all  that  be  blacke  digge  not  for  coales,  all 
things  that  breede  in  the  mudde,  are  not  Euets,  all  that 
are  borne  in/fa/?,  be  not  ill.  She  will  not  think[enquire] 
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what  mod  are,  but  enquire  what  I  am.  Euerye  one 
that  fucketh  a  Wolfe  is  not  rauening,  ther  is  no  conn- 
trey  but  hath  fome  as  bad  as  Italy,  many  that  haue 
worfe,  none  but  hath  fome.  And  canft  thou  thicke 
that  an  Englifh  Gentleman  wil  fuffer  an  Italian  to  be 
his  Riual[l]  ?  No,  no,  thou  muft  either  put  vp  a  quarrell 
with  Ihame,  or  trye  the  Combat  with  perill.  An  En- 
glifh man  hath  three  qualyties,  he  can  fuffer  no  partner 
in  his  loue,  no  ftraunger  to  be  his  equal,  nor  to  be 
dared  by  any.  Then  Philaulus  be  as  wary  of  thy  life, 
as  careful  for  thy  loue  :  thou  muft  at  Rome,  reuerence 
Romulus,  in  Boetia  Hercules,  in  Englande  thofe  that 
dwell  there,  els  fhalt  thou  not  lyue  there. 

Ah  Loue  what  wrong  doeft  thou  me,  which  once 
beguildeft  me  with  yat  I  had,  and  now  beheaddeft  me 
for  that  I  haue  not.  The  loue  I  bore  to  Lucilla  was  cold 
water,  the  loue  I  owe  Camilla  hoate  fire,  the  firfte  was 
ended  with  defame,  the  laft  muft  beginne  with  death. 

I  fee  now  that  as  the  refiluation  of  an  Ague  is  def- 
perate,  and  the  fecond  opening  of  a  veyne  deadly,  (o 
the  renuing  of  loue  is,  I  know  not  what  to  terme  it, 
worfe  then  death,  and  as  bad,  as  what  is  word.  I  per- 
ceiue  at  the  laft  the  punifhment  of  loue  is  to  hue. 
Thou  art  heere  a  ftraunger  without  acquaintance,  no 
friend  to  fpeake  for  thee,  no  one  to  care  for  thee,  Eu- 
phues  will  laugh  at  thee  if  he  know  it,  and  thou  wilt 
weepe  if  he  know  it  not  O  infortunate  Philautus,  bora 
in  the  wane  of  the  Moone,  and  as  lykely  [like]  to 
obtain  thy  wifh,  as  the  Wolfe  is  to  catch  [eate]  the 
Moone.  But  why  goe  I  about  to  quench  fire  with  a 
fword,  or  with  affection  to  mortifie  my  loue? 

O  my  Euphues,  would  I  had  thy  wit,  or  thou  my 
wil.  Shall  I  vtter  this  to  thee,  but  thou  art  more  likely 
to  correct  my  follyes  with  counfaile,  then  to  comfort 
me  with  any  pretie  conceit.  Thou  wilt  fay  that  the  ii 
a  Lady  of  great  credit,  and  I  heere  of  no  countenaunce. 
I  but  Euphues,  low  trees  haue  their  tops,  fmal  fparkes 
their  heat,  the  Flye  his  fplene,  ye  Ant  hir  gall,  Ehitau- 
'  s  his  affection,  which  is  neither  ruled  by 
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led  by  appointment  Thou  broughteft  me  into  Eng~ 
landt  Euphues  to  fee  and  am  blynde,  to  feeke  aduen- 
tures,  and  I  haue  loll  myfelf,  to  remedy  loue,  and  I  am 
now  pall  cure,  much  like  Siriphuis  ye  [that]  ole  drudge 
in  Naples,  who  coueting  to  heale  his  bleard  eye,  put  it 
out.  My  thoughts  are  high,  my  fortune  low,  and  I 
refemble  that  fooliih  Pilot,  who  hoyfeth  vp  all  his  fayles, 
and  hath  no  winde,  and  launc[h]eth  out  his  (hip,  and 
hath  no  water.  Ah  Loue  thou  takeft  away  my  taft,  and 
prouokeft  mine  appetite,  yet  if  Euphues  would  be  as 
willing  to  further  me  now,  as  he  was  once  wily  to  hin- 
der me,  I  (hold  think  my  felf  fortunate  and  all  yat  are 
not  amorous  to  be  fooles.  There  is  a  (tone  in  the 
(loud  of  Thracia,  yat  whofoeuer (indeth it,  is  neuerafter 
grieued,  I  would  I  had  yat  (lone  in  my  mouth,  or  that 
my  body  were  in  yat  Riuer,  yat  either  I  might  be  with- 
out griefe,  or  without  lyfe.  And  with  thefe  wordes, 
Euphues  knocked  at  the  dore,  which  Philautus  opened 
pretending  droufineffe,  and  excufing  his  abfence  by 
Idlenefle,  vnto  whom  Euphues  fayd. 

What  Philautus  doeil  thou  lhunne  the  Courte,  to 
fleepe  in  a  corner,  as  one  either  cloyed  with  delight, 
or  hauing  furfetted  with  defire,  beleeue  me  Philaulus 
if  the  winde  be  in  that  doore,  or  thou  fo  deuout  to  fall 
from  beautie  to  thy  beads,  and  to  forfake  ye  court  to 
lyue  in  a  Cioifter,  I  cannot  tel  whether  I  (hould  more 
wonder  at  thy  fortune,  or  prayfe  thy  wifedome,  but  I 
feare  me,  if  I  hue  to  fee  thee  fo  holy,  I  (hall  be  an  old 
man  before  1  dye,  or  if  thou  dye  not  before  thou  be  fo 
pure,  thou  (halt  be  more  meruayledat  for  thy  years,  then 
efteemed  for  thy  vertues.  In  footh  my  good  friende, 
if  I  (hould  tarry  a  yeare  in  England,  I  could  not  abide 
an  houre  in  my  chamber,  for  I  know  not  how  it  com- 
meth  to  paffe,  yat  in  earth  I  thinke  no  other  Paradife, 
fuch  varietie  of  delights  to  allure  a  courtly  eye,  fuch 
rare  puritie  to  draw  a  well  difpofed  minde,  yat  I  know 
not  whether  they  be  in  JZnglande  more  amorous  or  ver- 
tuous,  whether  I  (houlde  thinke  my  time  bed  bellowed, 
in  viewing  goodly  Ladies,  or  hearing  godly  ieflons.     I 
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had  thought  no  woman  to  excel  Liuia  in  ye  world,  but 
now  I  fee  yat  in  England  they  be  al  as  good,  none 
worfe,  many  better,  infomuch  yat  I  am  enforced  to 

thinke,  yat  it  is  as  rare  to  fee  a  beautifull  woman  in 
England  without  vertue,  as  to  fee  a  faire  woman  in 
Italy  without  pride.  Curteous  they  are  without  coy- 
nes,  but  not  without  a  care,  amiable  without  pride,  but 
not  without  courtlines  :  mer[r]y  without  curiofitie,  but 
not  without  meafure,  fo  yat  conferring  ye  Ladies  of 
Grace,  with  ye  ladies  of  Italy,  I  finde  the  beil  but  in- 
different, and  comparing  both  countries  with  ye  Ladies 
of  England,  I  accompt  them  al  ftark  naught.  And 
truly  PhUautus  thou  (halt  not  fhriue  me  like  a  ghofUy 
father,  for  to  thee  I  will  confefle  in  two  things  my  ex- 
treme folly,  ye  one  in  louing  Ludlla,  who  in  compari- 
fon  of  thefe  had  no  fpark  of  beautie,  ye  other  for 
making  a  cooling  card  againfl.  women,  when  I  fee  thefe 
to  haue  fo  much  vertue,  for  yat  in  the  firil  I  muft 
acknowledge  my  judgement  raw,  to  difcerne  (hadowes, 
and  raih  in  the  latter  to  giue  fo  peremtory  fentence,in 
both  I  thinke  ray  felfe,  to  haue  erred  fo  much,  that  I 
recant  both,  beeing  ready  to  take  any  penaunce  thou 
(halt  enioyne  me,  whether  it  be  a  faggot  for  Herefie, 
or  a  fine  for  Hipocrifie.  An  Hereticke  I  was  by  mine 
inuecliue  againfl  women,  and  no  leffe  then  an  Hipo- 
crite  for  diffembling  with  thee,  for  nowe  PhUautus  I 
am  of  that  minde  that  women,  but  PhUautus  taking 
holde  of  this  difcourfe,  interrupted  him  with  a  fodaine 
reply,  as  followeth. 

STaye  Euphttes,  I  can  leuell  at  the  thoughtes  of  thy 
heart  by  the  words  of  thy  mouth,  for  that  com- 
monly the  tongue  vttereth  the  minde,  and  the  out-ward 
fpeach  bewrayeth  ye  inward  fpirit.  For  as  a  good  roote 
is  knowen  by  a  faire  bloffome,  fo  is  the  fubflaunce  of 
the  heart  noted  by  ye  (hew  of  the  countenaunce.  I  can 
fee  day  at  a  little  hole,  thou  mull  halt  cunningly  if  thou 
beguile  a  Cripple,  but  I  cannot  chufe  but  laugh  to  fee 
thee  play  with  the  bayt,  that  I  feare  thou  haft  fwallowed. 
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thinking  with  a  Myft.to  make  myfightblynde,bicaule 
I  (hold  not  perceiue  thy  eyes  bleared,  but  in  faithe 
Eupkeus,  I  am  nowe  as  well  acquainted  with  thy  con- 
ditions as  with  thy  perfon,  and  vfe  hath  made  me  fo 
expert  in  thy  dealyngs,  that  well  thou  mayeft  iuggle 
with  the  world,  but  thou  ihalt  neuer  deceiue  me. 

A  burnt  childe  dreadeth  the  fire,  he  that  flumbleth 
twice  at  one  (lone  is  worthy  to  breake  his  (bins,  thou 
mayft  happely  forfweare  thy  felfe,  but  thou  (halt  neuer 
delude  me.  I  know  thee  now  as  readely  by  thy  vifard 
as  thy  vifage :  It  is  a  blynde  Goofe  that  knoweth 
not  a  Foxe  from  a  Feame-buih,  and  a  foolifh  fellow 
that  cannot  difcerne  craft  from  confcience,  being  once 
coufened.  But  why  mould  I  lament  thy  follyes  with 
griefe,  when  thou  feemeft  to  colour  them  with  deceite. 
Ah  EupAues  I  loue  thee  well,  but  thou  hateft  thy  felfe, 
and  feekeft  to  heape  more  harms  on  thy  head  by  a 
little  wit,  then  thou  fhalt  euer  claw  of  by  thy  great  wif- 
dom,  al  fire  is  not  quenched  by  water,  thou  haft  not  loue 
in  a  firing,  affection  is  not  thy  flaue,  you  [thou]  canft  not 
leaue  when  thou  lifteft.  With  what  face  EupAues  canft 
thou  retume  to  thy  vomit,  feeming  with  the  greedy 
hounde  to  lap  vp  that  which  thou  diddeft  caft  vp.  I 
am  afhamed  to  rehearfe  the  tearmes  that  once  thou 
diddeft  vtter  of  malice  againft  women,  and  art  thou  not 
alhamed  now  again  to  recant  them?  theymufl  needs 
think  thee  either  enuious  vpon  fmal  occafion,  or  amou- 
rous  vpon  a  light  caufe,  and  then  will  they  all  be  as 
ready  to  hate  thee  for  thy  fpight,  as  to  laugh  at  thee 
for  thy  loofenefie.  No  Eupkuss  (o  deepe  a  wound  can- 
not be  healed  with  fo  light  a  playHer,  thou  maill  by 
arte  recouer  the  fkin,  but  thou  canft  neuer  couer  the 
fkarre,  thou  maift  flatter  with  fooles  bicaufe  thou  art 
wife,  but  the  wife  will  euer  marke  thee  for  a  foole. 
Then  fure  I  cannot  fee  what  thou  gained  if  the  fimple 
condemne  thee  of  flatterie,  and  the  graue  of  foliy.  Is 
thy  cooling  Carde  of  this  propertie,  to  quench  fyie  in 
others,  and  to  kindle  flames  in  thee  ?  or  is  it  a  whet- 
(tone  to  make  thee  lharpe  and  vs  blunt,  or  a  fword 
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cut  wounds  in  me  and  cure  them  in  Euphuesf  Why 
diddthou  write  that  agaynd  them  thou  neuer  though  tell, 
or  if  thou  didded  it,  why  doeft  thou  not  follow  it? 
But  it  is  lawfull  for  the  Phifition  to  furfet,  for  the 
fhepheard  to  wander,  for  Euphues  to  prefcribe  what  he 
will,  and  do  what  he  lyft 

The  fick  patient  mud  keepe  a  ftraight  diot  [dyet],  the 
filly  fheepe  anarrow  folde,pooie  P/iifautus  mud  beleeue 
Euphues  and  all  louers  (he  onelye  excepted)  are  cooled 
with  a  carde  of  teene  [tenne],  or  rather  fooled  with  a 
vainetoy.  Is  this  thyprofeffedpuritie  to  crye peeeaui? 
thinking  it  as  great  frnne  to  be  honed,  as  fhame  not  to 
be  amorous,  thou  that  diddeft  blafpheme  the  noble  fex 
of  women  with-out  caufe,  dod  thou  now  commit  Idol- 
atrie  with  them  with-out  care  ?  obferuing  as  little 
grauitie  then  in  thine  vnbrideled  furie,  as  you[thou]doft 
now  reafon  by  thy  difordinate  fancie.  I  fee  now  that 
there  is  nothing  more  fmooth  then  glaffe,  yet  nothing 
more  brittle,  nothing  more  faire  then  fnow,  yet  nothing 
les  firm,  nothing  more  fine  then  witte,  yet  nothing 
more  fickle.  For  as  Polypus  vpon  what  rock  foeuer 
he  liketh,  tumeth  himfelfe  into  the  fame  likenefle,  or 
as  the  bird  Piralis  fitting  vpon  white  cloth  is  white, 
vpon  greene,  greene,  and  changeth  hir  coulour  with 
euery  cloth,  or  as  our  changeable  filk,  turned  to  ye 
Sunne  hath  many  contours,  and  turned  backe  the  con- 
trary, fo  wit  fhippeth  it  felf  to  euery  conceit  being 
conflant  in  nothing  but  inconftancie.  Wher  is  now 
thy  conference  with  Athcos,  thy  deuotion,  thy  Diuini- 
tie  ?  Thou  fayed  that  I  am  fallen  from  beautie  to  my 
beades,  and  I  fee  thou  art  come  from  thy  booke  to 
headlines,  from  coting  of  ye  fcriptures,  to  courting  with 
Ladies,  from  Eauu  to  Ouid,  from  the  Prophets  to 
Poets,  refembling  ye  wanton  Diophantus,  who  refufed 
his  mothers  bleffing,  to  heare  a  fong,  and  thou  for- 
faked  Gods  bleffing  to  fit  in  a  warme  Sunne.  Bui 
thou  Euphues  thinked  to  haue  thy  prerogatiue  (which 
others  will  notgraunt thee  forapriuiledge)  that  vnderthe 
couler  [colour]  of  wit,  thou  maid  be  accounted  wife  and, 
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being  obflinate,  thou  art  to  be  thought  iinguler.  There 
is  no  coyne  good  filuer,  but  thy  half-penny,  if  thy  glaffe 
glifter  it  mufl  needs  be  gold,  if  you  [thou]  fpeak  a 
fentence  it  muft  be  a  law,  if  giue  a  cenfer  an  oracle, 
if  drearoe  a  Prophecie,  if  conie&ure  a  truth:  info- 
much,  yat  I  am  brought  into  a  doubt,  whether  I  (hould 
more  lament  in  thee,  thy  want  of  gouer[ne]ment,  or 
laugh  at  thy  fained  grauity  :  But  as  that  rude  Poette 
Cherilus  hadde  nothing  to  be  noted  in  his  verfes,  but 
onely  the  name  of  Alexander,  nor  that  rurall  Poet 
Daretus  any  thing  to  couer  his  deformed  ape,  but 
a.  white  curtain,  fo  Euphues  hath  no  one  thing  to  fha- 
dow  his  fhameleffe  wickednes,  but  onely  a  fhew  of 
wit  I  fpeake  al  this  Euphues,  not  that  I  entiie  thy 
eftate,  but  that  I  pitty  it,  and  in  (his  I  haue  difcharged 
the  duetye  of  a  friend,  in  thatlhaue  not  wincked  at  thy 
folly.  Thou  art  in  loue  Euphues,  contrarie  to  thine 
o[a]th,  thine  honor,  thine  honeftie,  neither  would  any 
profeffing  that  thou  doeft,  Hue  as  thou  doeft,  which  is 
no  lefle  grief  to  me  than  fhame  to  thee  :  excufe  thou 
maift  make  to  me,  bicaufe  I  am  credulous,  but  amends 
to  the  world  thou  canil  not  frame,  bicaufe  thou  art 
come  out  of  Greece,  to  blafe  thy  vice  in  England,  a 
place  too  honefl  for  thee,  and  thou  too  difhoneft.  for 
any  place,  And  this  my  flat  and  friendly  de[a]ling  it 
thou  wilt  not  take  as  I  meane,  take  as  thou  wilt :  I 
feare  Dot  thy  force,  I  force  not  thy  friendfhip  :  Andfo 
I  ende. 

Euphues  not  a  little  amafed  with  the  difcurteous 
fpeach  of  Philautus,  whome  he  fawe  in  fuch  a  burn- 
ing feuer,  did  not  applye  warme  clothes  to  continue 
his  fweate,  but  gaue  him  colde  drink  to  make  him 
fhake,  eyther  thinking  fo  ftraunge  a  maladie  was  to  be 
cured  with  a  defperate  medicine,  or  determining  to 
vfe  as  little  arte  in  Phificke,  as  the  other  did  honeftie 
in  friendfhippe,  and  therfore  in  fleede  of  a  pyll  to 
purge  his  hotte  bloud,  he  gaue  him  a  choake-peare  to 
ftoppe  his  breath,  replying  as  followeth. 

I  had  thought  Philauius,  that  a  wounde  healing  fo 
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faire  could  neuer  haue  bred  to  a  Fiflula,  or  a  t 
kept  fo  well  from  drinke,  to  a  dropfie,  but  I  well  per- 
ceiue  that  thy  fielhe  13  as  ranke  as  the  wolues,  who  as 
foone  as  he  is  flricken  recouereth  a  fkinne,  but  rank- 
leth  inwardly  vntill  it  come  to  the  lyuer,  and  thy 
ftomacke  as  queue  as  olde  Neflors,  vnto  whome  pappe 
was  no  better  then  poyfon,  and  thy  body  no  leiTe  dif- 
tempered  then  Ilermogineus,  whom  abftinence  from 
wine,  made  oftentimes  dronken.  I  fee  thy  humor  is 
loue,  thy  quarrell  ie[a]loufie,  the  one  I  gather  by  thine 
addle  head,  thy  other  by  they  fufpicious  nature  :  but 
I  leaue  them  both  to  thy  will  and  thee  to  thine  owne 
wickedneffe.  Pretily  to  cloake  thine  own  folly,  thou 
called  me  theefe  firfl,  not  vnlike  vnto  a  curil  wife, 
who  deferuing  a  check,  beginneth  firft  to  fcolde. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  cure  the  kings  Euill,  but 
a  Prince,  nothing  eafe  a  plurifie  but  letting  bloud, 
nothing  purge  thy  humour,  but  that  which  I  cannot 
giue  thee,  nor  thou  gette  of  any  other,  libertie. 

Thou  feemeft  to  coulour  craft  by  a  friendly  kindnes, 
taking  great  care  for  my  bondage,  that  I  might  not 
diArufl  thy  follies,  which  is,  as  though  the  Thrufh  in 
the  cage  fhould  be  fory  for  the  Nightingale  which 
fingeth  on  the  tree,  or  the  Bear  at  the  flake  lament 
the  mifbap  of  the  Lion  in  the  foreil. 

But  in  trueth  Philautus  though  thy  fkin  fhewe  thee 
a.  fox,  thy  little  fkil  tryeth  thee  a  (heep.  It  is  not  the 
coulour  that  commendeth  a  good  painter,  but  the  good 
countenance,  nor  the  cutting  that  valueth  the  Dia- 
mond, but  the  vertue,  nor  the  glofe  of  the  tongue  that 
tryeth  a  friend,  but  ye  faith.  For  as  al  coynes  are  not 
good  yat  haue  the  Image  of  Cmfar,  nor  al  golde  that 
are  coyned  with  the  kinges  ftampe,  fo  all  is  not  trueth 
that  beareth  the  fhew  of  godlines,  nor  all  friends  that 
beare  a  faire  face,  if  thou  pretende  fuch  loue  to  Eu- 
phues, carrye  thy  heart  on  the  backe  of  thy  hand,  and 
thy  tongue  in  the  plame,  that  I  may  fee  what  is  in 
thy  minde,  and  thou  with  thy  fingers  clafpe  thy  mouth. 
Of  a.  ftraunger  I  canne  beare  much,  bicaufe  I  know 
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not  his  manners,  of  an  enimy  more,  for  that  al  pro- 
ceeded of  malice,  all  things  of  a  friend,  if  it  be  to 
trye  roe,  nothing  if  it  be  to  betray  me  :  I  am  of  Sa- 
pios  minde,  who  had  rather  that  Hannibal  fhould  eate 
his  hart  with  fait,  then  Lalius  grieue  it  with  vnkinde- 
neffe  :  and  of  the  !yke  with  Lalius,  who  chofe  rather  to 
bee  flayne  with  the  Spaniards,  then  fufpe£ted  of  Scipio. 

I  can  better  take  a  blifler  of  a  Nettle,  then  a  prick 
of  a  Rofe :  more  willing  that  a  Rauen  fhould  pecke 
out  mine  eyes,  then  a  Turtle  pecke  at  them.  To  dye 
of  the  meate  one  lyketh  not,  is  better  then  to  furfet 
of  that  he  loueth  :  and  I  had  rather  an  enemy  fhoulde 
bury  me  quicke,  then  a  friende  belye  me  when  I  am 
dead. 

But  thy  friendfhip  Philautus  is  Iyke  a  new  falhion, 
which  being  vfed  in  the  morning,  is  accompted  olde 
before  noone,  which  varietie  of  chaunging,  being  often- 
times noted  of  a  graue  Gentleman  in  [of  j  Naples,  who 
hauing  bought  a  Hat  of  the  neweft  faihion,  and  belt 
block  in  all  Italy,  and  wearing  but  one  daye,  it  was 
tolde  him  yat  it  was  ilale,  he  hung  it  vp  in  his  iludie, 
and  viewing  al  forts,  al  lhapes,  perceiued  at  ye  laft, 
his  olde  Hat  againe  to  come  into  the  new  falhion, 
where-with  fmiling  to  himfelfe  he  fayde,  I  haue  now 
lyued  compaffe,  for  Adams  olde  Apron,  mull  make 
Eve  a  new  Kirtle :  noting  this,  that  when  no  new 
thing  could  be  deuifed,  nothing  could  be  more  new 
then  ye  olde.  I  fpeake  this  to  this  ende  Philautus, 
yat  I  fee  thee  as  often  chaunge  thy  head  as  other[s]  do 
their  Hats,  now  beeing  friend  to  Aiax,  bicaufe  he 
fhoulde  couer  thee  with  his  buckler,  now  to  Vlyffcs, 
that  he  may  pleade  for  thee  with  his  eloquence,  now 
to  one,  and  nowe  to  an  other,  and  thou  dealefl  with 
thy  friendes,  as  that  Gentleman  did  with  his  felt,  for 
feeing  not  my  vaine,  aunfwerable  to  thy  vanities,  thou 
goeil  about  (but  yet  the  neerefl  way)  to  hang  me  vp 
for  holydayes,  as  one  neither  fitting  thy  head  nor 
pleafing  thy  humor,  but  when  Philautus  thou  (halt  fee 
that  chaunge  of  friendfhips  fhal  make  thee  a  fat  Calfe, 
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and  a  leane  Cofer,  that  there  is  no  more  hold  in  a  new 
friend  then  a  new  fafhion,  yat  Hats  alter  as  fail  as  the 
Turner  can  tume  liis  block,  and  harts  as  foone  as  one 
can  turne  his  back,  when  feeing  euery  one  return  to 
his  olde  wearing,  and  finde  it  ye  beft,  then  compelled 
rather  for  want  of  others,  then  good  wil  of  me,  thou 
wilt  retire  to  Euphues,  whom  thou  laydil  by  ye  wals, 
and  feeke  him  againe  as  a  new  friend,  faying  to  thy 
felf,  I  haue  lyued  compaffe,  Euphues  olde  faith  mufl, 
make  Philautus  a  new  friend.  Wherein  thou  refem- 
bleftthofeyatare  the  firft  commingofnewWine,  leaue 
ye  olde,  yet  finding  that  grape  more  pleafaunt  then 
wholefome,  they  begin  to  fay  as  Cal\[\ijl\_h~\incs  did  to 
Alexander,  yathehad  rathercarous  olde  grains  with  Dio- 
genes in  his  difh,  then  new  grapes  with  Alexanders  his 
Handing  Cup,  for  of  al  Gods  fayd  he,  I  loue  not 
Aefculapius.  But  thou  art  willing  to  chaunge,  els 
wouldeft  thou  be  vnwilling  to  quarrel,  thou  keepefl 
only  company  out  of  my  fight,  with  Reynaldo  thy 
country-man,  which  I  fufpecting,  concealed,  and  now 
prouing  it  do  not  care,  if  he  haue  better  deferued  ye 
name  of  a  friend  then  I,  god  knoweth,  but  as  Achilles 
fhield  being  loft  on  ye  feas  by  Vlijfes,  was  toft  by  ye 
fea  to  ye  Tombe  of  Aiax,  as  a  manifeft  token  of  his 
right :  fo  thou  being  forfaken  of  Reynaldo,  wilt  bee 
found  in  Athens  by  Euphues  dore,  as  ye  true  owner. 
Which  I  fpeak  not  as  one  loth  to  loofe  thee,  but  care- 
ful thou  loofe  not  thy  felfe.  Thou  thinkeft  an  Apple 
maye  pleafe  a  childe,  and  euery  odde  aunfwere  appeafe 
a  friend.  No  Phiiautus,  a  plaifter  is  a  fmall  amends 
for  a  broken  head,  and  a  bad  excufe,  will  not  purge 
an  ill  accufer.  A  friend  is  long  a  getting,  and  foone 
loft,  like  a  Merchants  riches,  who  by  tempeft  loofeth 
as  much  in  two  houres,  as  he  hath  gathered  together 
in  twentie  yeares.  Nothing  fo  faft  knit  as  glaffe,  yet 
once  broken,  it  can  neuer  be  ioyned,  nothing  fuller  of 
mettal  then  fteele,  yet  ouer  heated  it  wil  neuer  be 
hardned,  friendfhip  is  ye  beft  pearle,  but  by  difdain 
thrown  into  vineger,  it  burfteth  rather  in  peeces,  then 
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it  wil  hnw  tri  jnv  fnftnpi;        Tt    is   a    fsll-  fifti    vnt   w.ttpr 


it  wil  bow  to  any  foftnes.  It  is  a  fa!t  fifa  yat  water 
cannot  make  frefb,  fweet  honny  yat  is  not  made  bitter 
with  gall,  harde  golde  yat  is  not  to  bee  mollified  with 
fire,  and  a  miraculous  friend  yat  is  not  made  an  enimy 
with  contempt.  But  giue  me  leaue  to  examine  ye 
caufe  of  thy  difcourfe  to  ye  quick,  and  omitting  ye 
circumllance,  I  wil[l]  to  ye  fubflance.  The  onely  thing 
thou  layeft  to  my  charge  is  lone,  and  that  is  a  good 
ornament,  ye  reafons  to  proue  it,  is  my  praifing  of 
women,  but  yat  is  no  good  argument.  Am  I  in  loue 
Philautus  ?  with  whom  it  fhpld  be  thou  canfl  not  con- 
jecture, and  that  it  (hold  not  be  with  thee,  thougiueft 
occafion.  Priamus  began  to  be  iealous  of  Hecuba, 
when  he  knew  none  did  loue  hir,  but  when  he  loued 
many,  and  thou  of  me,  when  thou  art  affured  I  loue 
none,  but  thou  thy  felf  euery  one.  But  whether  I 
loue  or  no,  I  cannot  Hue  in  quiet,  vnlefie  I  be  fit  for 
thy  diet,  wherin  thou  doft  imitate  Scyron  and  Pro- 
cujhs,  who  framing  a  bed  of  brafle  to  their  own  big- 
nes,  caufed  it  to  be  placed  as  a  lodging  for  all  paffen- 
gers,  infomuch  yat  none  could  traucl  yat  way,  but  he 
was  enforced  to  take  meafure  of  their  meets :  if  he 
wer  to[o]  long  for  ye  bed,  they  cut  off  his  legs  for  catch- 
ing cold,  it  was  no  place  for  a  longis  [lungis],  if  to  fhort 
they  racked  him  at  length,  it  was  no  pallet  for  a  dwarfe  : 
and  certes  Philautus,  they  are  no  leffe  to  be  difcom- 
mended  for  their  crueltie,  then  thou  for  thy  folly.  For 
in  like  manner  haft  thou  built  a  bed  in  thine  owne 
brains,  wherin  euery  one  mull  beof  thy  length,  if  he  loue 
you  [thou]  cutteft  him  fhorter,  either  with  fome  od[de] 
deuife,  or  graue  counfel,  fwearing  {rather  then  thou 
wo[u]ldfl  not  be  beleued)  yat  Protagenes  portrai[e]d 
Venus  with  a  fponge  fprinkled  with  fweete  water,  but  if 
once  (he  wrong  it,  it  would  drop  bloud  :  that  hir  Iuorie 
Combe  would  at  the  firfl  tickle  the  haires,  but  at  the 
lafl  turne  all  the  haires  into  Adders  :  fo  that  nothing 
is  more  hatefull  than  Loue.  If  he  loue  not,  then* 
[thou]  flretcheft  out  lyke  a  Wyre-drawer,  making  a  wire 
as  long  as  thy  finger,  longer  then  thine  arme,  pullyn£ 
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on  with  the  pincers  with  the  fhoemaker  a  lyttle  ftioe 
on  a  great  foote,  till  thou  crack  thy  credite,  as  he  doth 
his  Hitches,  alleadgmg  that  Loue  followeth  a  good 
wit,  as  the  fhadowe  doth  the  body,  and  as  requifite 
for  a  Gentleman,  as  fteele  in  a  weapon. 

A  wit  fayeft  thou  with-out  ioue,  is  lyke  an  Egge 
with-out  falte,  and  a  Courtier  voyde  of  affeclion,  likc 
fait  without  fauour.  Then  as  one  pleafmg  thy  felfe  in 
thine  owne  humour,  or  playing  with  others  for  thine 
owne  pleafure,  thou  rolled  all  thy  wits  to  fifte  Loue 
from  Lull,  as  the  Baker  doth  the  branne  from  his 
flower,  bringing  in  Venus  with  a  Torteyfe  vnder  hir 
foote,  as  flowe  to  harmes  :  hir  Chariot  drawen  with 
white  Swannes,  as  the  cognifance  of  Vejla,  hir  birds 
to  be  Pigeons,  noting  pietie  :  with  as  many  inuentiona 
to  make  Venus  currant,  as  the  Ladies  vfe  flights  in 
Italy  to  make  themfelues  counterfake.  Thus  with  the 
Aegyptian  thou  playeft  faft  or  loofe,  fo  that  there  is 
nothing  more  certeine,  then  that  thou  wilt  loue,  and 
nothing  more  vncerteine  then  when,  tourning  at  ono 
time  thy  tayle  to  the  winde,  with  tiie  Hedge-hogge, 
and  thy  nofe  in  the  winde,  with  the  Weather-cocke, 
in  one  gale  both  hoyfing  fayle  and  weighing  Anket, 
with  one  breath,  making  an  Alarme  and  a  Parly,  dif- 
charging  in  the  fame  inflaunt,  both  a  Bullet  and  a  falfe 
fire.  Thou  haft  rackte  me,  and  curtalde  me,  fome- 
times  I  was  too  long,  fometiroes  to[o]  fliorte,  now  to[o* 
bigge,  then  too  lyttle,  fo  that  I  muft  needes  thintt 
thy  bed  monflrous,  or  my  body,  eyther  thy  brains  out 
of  temper,  or  my  wits  out  of  tune  ;  infomuch  as  I  can 
lyken  thy  head  to  Merc uri\e[ s  pipe,  who  with  one  flop 
caufed  Argus  to  flare  and  winke.  If  this  fault  bee  in 
thy  nature,  counfel  canne  do  little  good,  if  in  thy  dif 
eafe,phiuckecan  do  lefle :  for  nature  will  haue  hir  courfe, 
fo  that  perfwafions  are  needelefie,  and  fuch  a  mallady  in 
the  Marrowe,  will  neuer  out  of  the  bones,  fo  that 
medicines  are  booteleffe. 

Thou  fayeft  that  all  this  is  for  loue,  and  that  I  bee- 
ing  thy  friend,  thpu  art  loth  to  wink  at  my  folly ;  truly 
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I  Tay  with  Tulfy,  with  faire  wordes  thou  fhalt  yet  per- 
fwademe :  for  experience  teacheth  me,  that  ftraight  trees 
hatie  crooked  rootes,  fmooth  baites  fharpe  hookes,  that 
the  fayrer  the  ftone  is  in  the  Toades  head,  the  morepefti- 
lent  the  [her]  poyfon  is  in  hir  bowelles,that  talk  the  more 
it  is  feafoned  with  fine  phrafes,  the  leffe  it  fauoreth  of 
true  meaning.  It  is  a  road  Hare  yat  ivil  be  caught  with 
a  Taber,  and  a  foolifh  bird  that  flaieth  the  laying  fait 
on  hir  taile,  and  a  blinde  Goofe  that  commeth  to  the 
Foxes  fermon,  Euphues  is  not  entangled  with  Phttautus 
charraes.  If  all  were  in  ieft,  it  was  to  broad  weighing 
the  place,  if  in  earned  to  bad,  confidering  the  perfon, 
if  to  try  thy  wit,  it  was  folly  to  bee  fo  hot,  if  thy  friend- 
fhip,  mallice  to  be  fo  haflie :  Haft  thou  not  read  fince 
thy  comming  into  England  a  pretie  difcourfe  of  one 
Phialo,  concerning  the  rebuking  of  a  friende  ?  Whofe 
reafons  although  they  wer  but  few,  yet  were  they  fuf- 
ficient,  and  if  thou  defire  more,  I  could  rehearfe  infi- 
nite. But  thou  art  like  the  Epicure,  whofe  bellye  is 
fooner  filled  then  his  eye :  For  he  coueteth  to  haue 
twentie  difhes  at  his  table,  when  hee  can-not  difgeit  one 
in  his  flomacke,  and  thou  defireft  manye  reafons  to 
bee  brought,  when  one  might  ferue  thy  turne,  thinking 
it  no  Rayne-bowe  that  hath  al  coulours,  nor  auncient 
armoury,  that  are  not  quartered  with  fundryco[a]tes,  nor 
perfecl  rules  yat  haue  not  [a]  thoufand  reafons,  and  of  al 
the  reafons  would  thou  would  eft  follow  but  one,  not  to 
checke  thy  friende  in  a  brauerie,  knowing  that  rebuckes 
ought  not  to  weigh  a  graine  more  of  fait  then  fuger: 
but  to  be  fo  tempered,  as  like  pepper  they  might  be 
hoat  in  the  mouth,  but  like  treacle  wholfom[e]  at  the 
heart:  fo  fhal  they  at  ye  firft  make  one  blufhe  if  he 
were  pale,  and  well  confidered  better,  if  he  were  not 
pall  grace. 

If  a  friende  offend  he  is  to  be  whipped  with  a  good 
Nurfes  rodde,  who  when  hir  childe  will  not  be  ftill, 
giueth  it  together  both  the  twigge  and  the  teate,  and 
bringelh  it  a  fleepe  when  it  is  waywarde,  afwell  with 
rocking  it  as  rating  it 
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The  admonition  of  a  true  friend  fhould  be  li 
pra&ife  of  a  wife  Phifltion,  who  wrappeth  his  fharpe 

Eils  in  fine  ftigar,  or  the  cunning  Chirurgian,  who 
.uncing  ye  wound  with  an  yron,  immediately  apply  eth  to 
it  foft  hnt,  or  as  mothers  deale  with  their  children  for 
worms,  who  put  their  bitter  feedes  into  fweete  reafons, 
if  this  order  had  beene  obferued  in  thy  difcourfe,  that 
entcrlaching  [interlacing]  fowre  tauntes  with  fugred 
connfcll,  bearing  afwell  a  gentle  raine,  as  vfing  a  hard 
fnaffle,  thou  mighteft  haue  done  more  with  the  whifke 
of  a  wand,  then  now  thou  cariftwith  theprickof  thefpur, 
and  auoyded  that  which  now  thou  maift  not,  extreara[e] 
vnkindneffe.  But  thou  art  like  that  kinde  ludge,  which 
Ptopertins  noteth,  who  condempning  his  friend,  caufed 
him  for  the  more  eafe  to  be  hanged  with  a  Glken  twin. 
And  thou  like  a  friend  cutteft  my  throat  with  a  Rafor, 
not  with  a  hatchet  for  my  more  honor.  But  why  fhould 
I  fet  downe  the  office  of  a  friend,  when  thou  like  our 
Athenians,  knoweft  what  thou  fhouldeil  doe,  but  like 
them,  neuer  doft  it  Thou  faieft  I  eat  mine  own  words 
in  prayfing  women,  no  Philantus  I  was  neuer  eyther 
fo  wicked,  or  fo  witleffe,  to  recant  truethes,  or  miilake 
coulours.  But  this  I  fay,  that  the  Ladyes  in  England 
as  farre  excell  all  other  countryes  in  vertue,  as  PVnw 
doth  all  other  woemen  in  beautie.  I  flatter  not  thofe  of 
whome  I  hope  to  reape  benefit,  neyther  yet  fo  prayfe 
them,  but  that  I  think  them  women  :  ther  is  no  fword 
made  of  fleele  but  hath  yron,  no  fire  made  of  wood  but 
hath  fmoake,  no  wine  made  of  grapes  but  hath  leefe, 
no  woeman  created  of  flefh  but  hath  faultes  :  And  if 
I  loue  them  Philautus,  they  deferue  it. 

But  it  grieueth  not  thee  Philautus  that  they  be  fayre, 
but  that  they  are  chafte,  neyther  doft  thou  like  mee 
the  worfe  for  commending  theyr  beautie,  but  thinkeft 
they  will  not  loue  thee  well,  bicaufe  fo  vertuous,  where- 
in thou  followed  thofe,  who  better  efteeme  the  fight 
of  the  Rofe,  then  the  fauour,  preferring  fayre  weedes 
before  good  hearbes,  chufing  rather  to  weare  a  painted 
%*er  in  their  bofotnes,  then  to  haue  a  wholfonie  roote 
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In  their  broathes,  which  refembleth  the  faihion  of  your 
Maydens  in  Italy,  who  buy  that  for  the  bed  cloth  yat 
wil  weare  whiteft,  not  that  wil  laft  longeft  There  i» 
no  more  praife  to  be  giuen  to  a  faire  face  then  to  a 
falfe  glaffe,  for  as  the  one  flattereth  vs  with  a  vaine 
fhao'dow  to  make  vs  proud  in  our  own  conceits,  fo  ya 
other  feedeth  vs  with  an  idle  hope  to  make  vs  peeuiih 
in  our  owne  contemplations. 

Chirurgians  affyrme,  that  a  white  vaine  beeing 
ftriken,  if  at  the  fyrft  there  fpringe  out  bloud,  it  argu- 
etb  agoodconftitutionof  bodye:  and  I  think  if  afayre 
woeman  hauing  heard  the  fuite  of  a  Louer,  if  fhebluih 
at  ye  firft  brunt,  and  fhew  hir  bloud  in  hir  face,  fnew- 
eth  a  well  dyfpofed  minde  :  fo  as  vertuous  woemenne 
I  confefle  are  for  to  bee  chofen  by  the  face,  not  wher. 
they  blufhe  for  the  fhame  of  fome  finne  committed 
but  for  feare  llie  Ihould  comitte  any,  a!  women  flial  be 
as  CafarwovXA  haue  his  wife,  not  onelye  free  from  finne, 
but  from  fufpition :  If  fuch  be  in  the  Englyfh  courte, 
if  I  fhould  not  prayfe  them,  thou  wouldeft  [then  wouldeft 
thou]  faye  I  care  not  for  their  vertue,  and  now  I  giue 
them  their  commendation,  thou  fwearefl  I  loue  them 
for  their  beautie ;  So  that  it  is  no  leffe  labour  to  pleafe 
thy  mind,  then  a  fick  mans  mouth,  who  can  realifh  no- 
thing by  the  tafte,  not  that  the  fault  is  in  the  meat,  but 
in  his  malady,  nor  thou  like  of  any  thing  in  thy  he[a]d, 
not  that  ther  is  any  diforder  in  my  fayings,  but  in  thy 
fences.  Thou  doft  laft  of  all  obiefle  yat  which  filence 
might  well  refolue,  that  I  am  fallen  from  Prophets  to 
Poets,  and  returned  againe  with  the  dog  to  my  vomit, 
which  GOD  knoweth  is  as  farre  from  trueth  as  I  know? 
thou  art  from  wifdome. 

What  haue  I  done  Philautus,  fmce  my  going  from 
Naples  to  Athens,  fpeake  no  more  then  the  trueth,  vtter 
no  leffe,  flatter  me  not  to  make  me  better  then  I  am, 
be-lye  me  not  to  make  me  worfe,  forge  nothing  of 
malice,  conceale  nothing  for  loue :  did  I  euer  vfe  any 
vnfeemelye  talke  to  corrupt  youth  ?  tell  me  where : 
did  I  euer  deceiue  thofe  that  put  me  in  truft?  reJl  met 
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whome  :  haue  I  committed  any  fact  worthy  eyther  of 
death  or  defame  ?  thou  canfl  not  recken  what  Haue 
I  abufed  my  felfe  towardes  my  fuperiors,  equalles,  ot 
inferiors  ?  I  thinke  thou  canfl  not  deuife  when :  But 
as  there  is  no  wool  fo  white  but  the  Diar  can  make 
blacke,  no  Apple  fo  fweete  but  a  cunning  gtafter  can 
chaunge  into  a  Crabbe :  fo  is  there  no  man  fo  voyde  of 
cryme  that  afpightfulppitefull]  tongue  cannot  make  him 
to  bethought  a  caitife,  yet  commonly  it  falleth  out  fowel! 
that  the  cloth  weareth  the  better  being  dyed,  and  the 
Apple  eateth  pleafaunter  beeing  grafted,  and  the  innc- 
cente  is  more  efleemed,  and  thriueth  fooner  being 
enuied  for  vertue,  and  belyed  for  malice.  For  as  he 
that  flroke  Iafon  on  the  ftomacke,  thinking  to  kill  him, 
brake  his  impoflume  with  ye  blow,  wherby  he  cured 
him :  fo  oftentimes  it  fareth  with  thofe  that  deale  ma- 
litioufly,  who  in  fteed  of  a  fword  apply  a  falue,  and 
thinking  to  be  ones  Prieft,  they  become  his  Phifin'on. 
But  as  the  Traytour  that  clyppeth  the  coyne  of  his 
Prince,  make  th  it  lyghter  to  bewayed,not  worfe  to  be 
touched  :  fo  he  that  by  fmifler  reports,  feemeth  to  pare 
the  credite  of  his  friend,  may  make  him  lighter  among 
the  common  fort,  who  by  weight  often-times  are  de- 
cerned with  counterfaites,  but  nothing  empayreth 
his  good  name  with  the  wife,  who  trye  all  gold  by 
the  touch  ftone. 

A  Straunger  comming  into  the  Capitol  of  Romt 
feeing  all  the  Gods  to  be  engrauen,  fome  in  one  ftone, 
fome  in  an  other,  at  the  laft  he  perceiued  Vulcan,  to 
bee  wrought  in  luory,  Venus  to  be  earned  in  Ieate, 
which  long  time  beholding  wilh  great  delyght,  at  the 
laft  he  burfl  out  in  thefe  words,  neither  can  this  white 
luory  Vulcan,  make  thee  a  white  Smith,  neither  this 
faire  woman  leat,  make  thee  a  faire  flone.  Whereby 
he  noted  that  no  cunning  could  alter  the  nature  of  the 
one,  nor  no  Nature  tranfforme  the  colour  of  the  other. 
In  lyke  manner  fay  I  Philautus,  although  thou  haue 
fhadowed  my  guihleffe  life,  with  a  defamed  counteria.it, 
yet  fhall  not  thy  black  Vttlfon  make  either  thy 
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lations  of  force,  or  my  innocende  faultie,  neither  lhal 
the  white  Venus  which  thou  haft  portrayed  vpon  the 
blacke  leat  of  thy  malyce,  make  thy  conditions  amia- 
ble, for  Vulcan  cannot  make  luory  blacke,  nor  Venus 
chaunge  the  coulour  of  leat,  the  one  hailing  receiued 
fuch  conrfe  by  Nature,  the  other  fuch  force  by  Vertue. 
What  caufe  haue  I  giuen  thee  to  fufpect.  me,  and 
what  occafion  hail  thou  not  offered  me  to  deteft  thee  ? 
I  was  neuer  wife  inough  to  giue  thee  counfaile,  yet  euer 
willing  to  with  thee  well,  my  wealth  fmall  to  do  thee 
good,  yet  ready  to  doe  my  bed :  Infomuch  as  thou 
couldeft  neuer  accufe  me  of  any  difc[o]urtefie,  vnleffe  it 
were  in  being  more  carefull  of  thee,  then  of  my  felfe. 
But  as  all  floures  [flowers]  that  are  in  one  Nofegay,  are 
not  of  one  nature,  nor  all  Rings  that  are  wome  vppon 
one  hande,are  not  of  one  fafhion  r  fo  all  friendes  that  af- 
fociate  at  bedde  and  at  boord,  are  not  one  of  difpoli- 
tion.  Scipio  muft  haue  a  noble  minde,  Ltzlius  an  hum- 
ble fpirite :  Titus  muft  luft  after  Sempronia,  Gijippus 
muft  leaue  hir ;  Damon  muft  goe  take  order  for  his 
lands,  Pit/iias  muft  tarry  behinde,  as  a  Pledge  for  his 
life :  Philautus  muft  doe  what  he  will,  Euphues  not 
what  he  mould.  But  it  may  be  that  as  the  fight  of 
diuers  colours,  make  diuers  beads  madde :  fo  my  pre- 
fence  doth  driue  thee  into  this  melancholy.  And  feeing 
it  is  fo,  I  will  abfent  my  felfe,  hier  [hire]  an  other  lodg- 
ing in  London,and  for  a  time  giue  my  felfe  to  my  booke, 
fori  haue  learned  this  by  experience,  though  I  be  young, 
that  Bauins  be  knowen  by  their  bands,  Lyons  by  their 
clawes,  Cockes  by  their  combes,  enuious  mindes  by 
their  manners.  Hate  thee  I  will  not,  and  truft  thee  I 
may  not :  Thou  knoweft  what  a  friende  fhoulde  be,  but 
thou  wilt  neuer  liue  to  trye  what  a  friend  is.  Fare- 
well Philautus,  I  wil  not  flay  to  heare  thee  replye,  but 
leaue  thee  to  thy  lyft,  [luft]  Euphues  carieth  this  Pofie 
written  in  his  hande,  and  engrauen  in  his  heart.  A 
faithfull friend,  is  a  wilfullfook.  And  fo  I  taking  leaue, 
till  I  heare  thee  better  minded,  i'w^ni/fhallbemyabode 
forafeafon,departwhen  thou  wilt,  and  againe  fare-wejj. 
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Euphues  in  a  great  rage  departed,  not  fuffering 
Philautus  to  aunfwere  one  word,  who  flood  in  a  maie 
afterthefpeacheof^^/infj,  but  taking  courage  by loue, 
went  immediatelye  to  the  place  where  Camilla  was 
daunting,  and  ther  wil  I  leaue  him,  in  a  thoufind 
thoughts,  hammering  in  his  head,  and  Euphuesi^as^ 
a  new  chamber,  which  by  good  friends  he  quickly  got, 
and  there  fell  to  his  Pater  nqfler,  wher  a  while  I  will 
not  trouble  him  in  his  prayers. 

NOw  you  (hall  ynderfland  that  Philautus  fur- 
thered as  well  by  the  opportunitie  of  the  time, 
as  the  requefls  of  certeine  Gentlemen  his  friends,  wis 
entreated  to  make  one  in  a  Mafque,  which  Philautus 
perceiuing  to  be  at  the  Gentlemans  houfe  where  Ca- 
milla laye,  aflented  as  willyngly  to  goe,  as  he  defiled 
to  fpeede,  and  all  things  beetng  in  a  readinefTe,  ther 
went  with  fpeede:  where  beeing  welcommed,  thej 
daunced,  Philautus  taking  Camilla  by  the  hande,  and 
as  time  ferued,  began  to  boord  hir  in  this  manner. 

IT  hath  ben  a  cuflome faire  Lady,  how  commend- 
able I  wil  not  difpute,  how  common  you  know, 
that  Mafquers  do  therfore  couer  their  faces  that  they 
may  open  their  atYetiions,  and  vnder  ye  colour  of  * 
daunce,  difcouer  their  whole  defires ;  the  benefit  of 
which  priueledge,  I  wil  not  vfe  except  you  graunt  it, 
neither  can  you  refufe,  except  you  break  it.  I  meane 
only  with  queflions  to  trye  your  wit,  which  (hall  neither 
touch  your  honour  to  aunfwere,normy  honeftie  to  afke. 
Camilla  tooke  him  vp  fhort,  as  one  not  to  feeke  ho* 
to  reply,  in  this  manner. 

GEntleman,  if  you  be  leffe,  you  are  too  bolde,  if  fo, 
too  broade,  in  clayming  a  cuflome,  where  there 
is  no  prefcription.  I  knowe  not  your  name,  bicaufe 
you  feare  to  vtter  it,  neither  doe  I  deOre  it,  and  you 
feeme  to  be  afhamed  of  your  face,  els  would  you  not 
hide  it,  neither  doe  I  long  to  fee  it;  but  asfor 
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ome,  I  was  neuer  fo  fuperftitious,  that  either  I  thought 
t  treafon  to  breaks  them,  or  reaibn  to  keepe  them. 

As  for  the  prouing  of  my  witte,  I  had  rather  you 

hould  accompt  me  a  foole  by  filence,  then  wife  by 

aunfweririg  ?    For  fuch  queftions  in  thefe  aflemblyes, 

ioue  fufpition  where  there  is  no  caufe,  and  therefore 

re  not  to  be  refolued  leafl  there  be  caufe. 

Philaufiis,  who  euer  as  yet  but  played  with  the  bait, 

was  now  llroke  with  the  hooke,  and  no  leffe  delyghted 

to  heare  hir  fpeake,  then  defirous  to  obtaine  his  fuite, 

trayned  hir  by  the  bloud  in  this  fort. 

F  the  patience  of  men  were  not  greater  then  the 
peruerfeneffe  of  women,  I  fhould  then  fall  from  a 
leflion  to  a  quarrell,  for  that  I  perceiue  you  draw 
,e  counterfaite  of  that  I  would  fay,  by  the  conceit  of 
at  you  thinke  others  haue  fayd  :  but  whatfoeuer  the 
lour  be,  the  picture  is  as  it  pleafeth  the  Paynter  : 
id  whatfoeuer  were  pretended,  the  minde  is  as  the 
e]art  doth  intend.     A  cunning  Archer  is  not  knowen 
his  arrow  but  by  his  ayme  :  neither  a  friendly  affec- 
ton  by  the  tongue,  but  by  the  faith.     Which  if  it  be 
me  thinke th  common  courtefie  fhould  allow  that, 
which  you  feeke  to  cut  off  by  courtly  coyneffe,  as  one 
either  too  young  to  vnderftand,  or  obftinate  to  ouer- 
thwart,  your  yeares  fhall  excufe  the  one,  and  my  hu- 
mour pardon[the]  other. 

And  yet  Lady  I  am  not  of  that  faint  minde,  that 
though  I  winke  with  a  fiafh  of  lyghtening,  I  dare  not 
open  mine  eyes  againe,  or  hauing  once  fuffered  a  re- 
pulfe,  I  fhould  not  dare  to  make  frefh  affault,  he  that 
ftriketh  fayle  in  a  ftorme,  hoyfeth  them  higher  in  a 
calm,  which  maketh  me  the  bolder  to  vtter  that,  which 
you  difdaine  to  heare,  but  as  theDouefeemeth  angry, 
as  though  ftie  had  a  gall,  yet  yeeldeth  at  the  laft  to  de- 
light :  fo  Ladyes  pretende  a  great  fkyrmifhe  at  the  firft, 
yet  are  boorded  willinglye  at  the  !aft. 

I  meane  therefore  to  tell  you  this,  which  is  all,  that 
I  loue  you :  And  fo  wringing  hir  by  the  hand,  he 
ended :  lhe  beginning  as  followeth 
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ke,  but  it  (hall  not  flrickeyou  blinde,  that  aftormc 
make  you  flrycke  iayle,  but  neuer  cut  the  mail, 
a  hotte  fkyrmifhe  may  caufe  you  to  retyre,  but 
r  to  runne  away  :  what  your  cunning  is,  I  knowe 
and  likely  it  is  your  courage  is  great,  yet  haue  I 
i,  that  he  that  hath  efcaped  burning  with  lightning, 
beene  fpoyled  with  thunder,  and  one  that  often 
wiihed  drowning,  hath  beene  hanged  once  for  al, 
he  that  fhrinketh  from  a  buliette  in  the  maine  bat- 
1  hath  beene  ftriken  with  a  bil  in  the  rerewarde. 
fall  from  one  thing  to  an  other,  vfing  no  decorum, 
pt  this,  that  you  ftudy  to  haue  your  difcourfe  as 
voyde  of  fence,  as  your  face  is  of  fauor,  to  the 
,  that  your  diffigured  countenaunce  might  fup- 
the  difonler  of  your  ill  couched  fentences,  amonge 
shich  you  bring  in  a  Doue  without  a  gall,  as  farre 
the  matter  you  fpeake  off,  as  you  are  from  the 
[e]rye  you  would  haue,  who  although  fhe  can-not  be 
y  with  you  in  that  fhe  hath  no  gall,  yet  can  fhe 
1  at  you  for  that  (lie  hath  a  fpleene. 
will  ende  where  you  beganne,  hoping  you  will 
ine  where  I  end,  you  let  fall  your  queftion  which 
iked  for,  and  pickt  a  quarrell  which  I  thought  not 
nd  that  is  loue  :  but  let  hir  that  is  difpofed  to 
were  your  quarrell,  be  curious  to  demaund  your 
lion. 

idthts[thus]Gentle-manneIdefireyou,aI!queftions 
other  quarrelles  fet  aparte,  you  thinke  me  as  a 
de,  fo  farre  forth  as  I  can  graunt  with  modeflie, 
ou  require  with  good  manners,  and  as  a  friende  I 
;  you,  that  you  blowe  no  more  this  fire  of  ioue, 
h  will  wafle  you  before  it  warme  mee,  and  make 
Ide  [coale]  in  you,  before  it  can  kindle  in  me  ■  If 
Hit  nit  otberwife  I  may  [canne]  afwell  vfe  a  fhift  to 
*  you  off,  as  you  did  a  Ihewe  to  drawe  me  on.  I 
:  aunfwered  your  cuftome,  leaft  you  fliould  argue 
of  coynes,  no  otherwife  then  I  might  mine  honour 
3,  and  your  name  vnknowen. 
f  this  time  entered  an  other  Mafque,  but  almofl 
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after  the  fame  manner,  and  onely  for  Camillas  lout, 
which /tti&Bft/.r  quickly  efpyed,  and  feeing  his  Camilla 
to  be  courted  with  fo  gallant  a  youth,  departed  :  yel 
with-in  a  comer,  to  the  ende  he  might  decipher  the 
Gende-man  whom  he  found  to  be  one  of  the  braueit 
yotithes  in  all  England)  called  Surius,  then  wounded 
with  griefe,  hee  founded  with  weaknefie,  and  going  to 
his  chamber  beganne  a  frefhe  to  recount  his  miferies 
in  this  forte. 

Ah  myferable  and  accurfed  Philautus,  the  verye 
monfler  of  Nature  and  fpeclacle  of  fhame,  if  thou  liue 
thou  fhalt  be  defpyfed,  if  thou  dye  not  myffed,  if  wo[o]e 
poynted  at,  if  win  lo[a]thed,  if  loofe  laughed  at,  bred 
either  to  liue  in  loue  and  be  forfaken,  or  die  with  loue 
and  be  forgotten. 

Ah  Camilla  would  eyther  I  had  bene  born  without 
eyes  not  to  fee  thy  beautie,  or  with-out  eares  not  to 
heare  thy  wit,  the  one  hath  enflamed  me  with  the 
defire  of  Venus,  the  other  with  the  giftes  of  Pallas, 
both  with  the  fire  of  loue :  Loue,  yea  loue  Philautus, 
then  the  which  nothing  canne  happen  vnto  man  more 
miferable. 

I  perceiue  now  that  the  Chariotte  of  the  Sunce 
is  for  Plmbus,  not  for  Phaeton,  that  Bucephalus  will 
ftoupe  to  none  but  Alexander,  that  none  can  founde 
Mercurius  pipebut  Orpheus,  that  none  ih  all  win  Camillas 
liking  but  Surius  a  Gentlemanne.  I  confeffe  of  greater 
byrth  then  I,  and  yet  I  dare  fay  not  of  better  [greater] 
faith.  It  is  he  Philautus  that  will  fleete  all  the  fat  from 
thy  [the]  beard,  in-fomuch  as  fhe  will  difdaine  to  looke 
vpon  thee,  if  fhe  but  once  thinke  vppon  him.  It  is  he 
Philautus  that  hath  wit  to  trye  hir,  wealth  to  allure  hir, 
perfonage  to  entice  hir,  and  all  thinges  that  eyther 
Nature  or  Fortune  can  giue  to  winne  hir. 

For  as  the  Phrigian  Harmonie  being  moued  to  the 
Calenes  maketh  a  great  noyfe,  but  being  moued  to 
Apollo  it  is  ftill  and  quiet :  fo  the  loue  of  Camilla 
defired  of  mee,  mnoneftvl  kwa-we  not  how  manye  dtf- 
cordes,  but  pioaed  0iS«rii«j*.'vieataa^asAwN5«sas^. 
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It  is  not  the  fweete  flower  that  Ladyes  defyre,  but 
the  fayre,  whiche  maketh  them  weare  that  in  theyr 
heades,  wrought  forth  with  the  needle,  not  brought 
forth  by  Nature :  And  in  the  lyke  manner  they  ac- 
compte  of  that  loue,  whiche  arte  canne  coulour,  not 
that  the  heart  dooth  confeffe,  where-in  they  imitate  the 
Maydens  as  [Euphues  often  hath  told  mee)  of  Athens, 
who  tooke  more  delight  to  fee  a  frefhe  and  fine  cou- 
lour, then  to  tall  a  fweete  and  wholfome  firrop. 

I  but  howe  knowefl.  thou  that  Surius  fayth  is  not  as 
great  as  thine,  when  thou  art  affured  thy  vertue  is  no 
leffe  then  his?  He  is  wife,  and  that  thou  feeft :  val- 
yaunt,  and  that  thou  feareft :  rich,  and  that  thou  lack- 
eft.  :  fit  to  pleafe  hir,  and  difplace  thee  :  and  without 
fpite  be  it  fayd,  worthye  to  doe  the  one,  and  willing 
to  attempt  the  other. 

Ah  Camilla,  Camilla,  I  know  not  whether  I  fhould 
more  commend  thy  beautie  or  thy  wit,  neither  can  I 
tell  whether  thy  lookes  haue  wounded  me  more  or 
thy  words,  for  they  both  haue  wrought  fuch  an  altera- 
tion in  my  fpirites,  that  feeing  thee  filent,  thy  comely- 
neffe  maketh  me  in  a  maze,  and  hearing  titee  fpeaking, 
thy  wifedome  maketh  me  flarke  madde. 

I  but  things  aboue  thy  height,  are  to  be  looked  at, 
not  reached  at.  I  but  if  now  I  fhould  ende,  I  had  ben 
better  neuer  to  haue  begon  [begun].  I  but  time  muft 
weare  away  loue,  I  but  time  may  winne  it.  Hard  ftones 
are  pearced  with  foft  droppes,  great  Oakes  hewen  downe 
with  many  blowes,  the  ilonieft  heart  mollyfied  by  con- 
tinuall  perfwafions,  or  true  perfeueraunce. 

If  deferts  can  nothing  preuaile,  I  will  praclife  de- 
ceipts,  and  what  faith  cannot  doe,  coniuring  (hall. 
What  faift  thou  PhUautus,  canft  thou  imagine  fo  great 
mifchiefe  againft  hir  thou  loueft  ?  Knowefl  thou  not, 
that  Fifh  caught  with  medicines,  and  women  gotten 
with  witchcraft  areneuerwholefom[e]?  No,  no,  the  Foxes 
wiles  fhal  neuer  enter  into  ye  Lyons  head,  nor  Medeas 
charmes  into  PWautus  heart.  I,  but  I  ha\ie\v\e\p.\&.'&aS. 
extremities  are  to  be  vied,  where  the  toeatie.  w0&  wA 
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feme,  and  that  as  in  loue  ther  is  no  meafure  of  grieft, 
fo  there  Ihould  be  no  ende  of  guile,  of  two  mifchiefes 
the  leail  is  to  be  chofen,  and  therefore  I  thinke  it 
better  to  poyfon  hir  with  die  fweet  bait  of  loue,  then 
to  fpoile  my  felfe  with  the  bitter  iling  of  death. 

Iffhe  be  obflinate,  why  ihould  not  I  be  defperate?if 
mebevoydofpitie,wbyfhouldelnotbevoydeofpietie? 
In  the  ruling  of  Empires  there  is  required  as  great  poli- 
cie  as  prowes  [proweffe],  in  gouerning  an  Eftate,  ctofe 
crueltie  doth  more  good  then  open  clemencie,  for  ye 
obteining  of  a  kingdome,  af  well  mifchiefe  as  mercy, 
istobe  practife[d].  Andthen  in  thewinning  of  my  Loue, 
the  very  Image  of  beautie,  courtefie  and  wit,  ihall  I 
leaue  any  thing  vnfought,  vnattempted,  vndone  ?  He 
that  defireth  riches,  mull  ftretche  the  firing  that  will 
not  reach,  and  pradtife  all  kindes  of  getting.  He  that 
coueteth  honour,  and  can-not  clymbe  by  the  ladder, 
mull  vfe  al  colours  of  luftineffe :  He  that  thirtieth  for 
Wine,  mull  not  care  how  he  get  it,  but  wher  he  maye 
get  it,  nor  he  that  is  in  loue,  be  curious,  what  meanes 
he  ought  to  vfe  but  re[a]dy  to  attempt  any:  For  (lender 
affection  do  I  think  that,  which  either  the  feare  of  Law, 
or  care  of  Religion  may  diminifh. 

Fye  Philautus,  thine  owne  wordes  condempne  thee 
of  wickedneffe :  tufh  the  pamons  I  fuftaine,  are  nei- 
ther to  be  quieted  with  counfaile,  nor  eafed  byreafon: 
therefore  I  am  fully  refolued,  either  by  Arte  to  winne 
hir  loue,  or  by  defpayre  to  loofe  mine  owne  lyfe. 

I  haue  hearde  heere  in  London  of  an  Italian,  cun- 
ning in  Mathematicke  named  Pfellus,  of  whome  in 
Ifafylhaxis  hearde  in  fuche  cafes  canne  doe  much  by 
Magicke,  and  will  doe  all  thinges  for  money,  him  will 
I  alfaye,  as  well  with  golde  as  other  good  tournes,  and 
I  thinke  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  wrought,  but  dial 
be  wrought  for  gylt,  or  good  wil,  or  both. 

And  in  this  rage,  as  one  forgetting  where  hee 
was,  and  whome  hee  loued,  hee  went  immediately  to 
feeke  Phificke  for  that,  which  onely  was  to  bee  found 
by  Fortune. 
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HEre  Gentlemen  you  maye  fee,  into  what  open 
finnes  the  heate  of  Loue  driuefh  man,  efpe- 
cially  where  one  louing  is  in  difpayre,  either  of  his 
owne  imperfedtion  or  his  Ladyes  vertues,  to  bee  be- 
loued  againe,  which  caufeth  man  to  attempt  thofe 
thinges,  that  are  contrarie  to  his  owne  minde,  to  Re- 
ligion, to  honeftie. 

What  greater  villany  can  there  be  deuifed,  then  to 
enquire  of  Sorcerers,  South-fayers,  Coniurers,  or 
learned  Clearkes  for  the  enioying  of  loue  ?  But  I 
will  not  refell  that  heere,  which  fhall  bee  confuted 
heere-after. 

Philautus  hath  foone  founde  this  Gentleman,  who 
conducing  him  into  his  fludie,  and  demaunding  of 
him  the  caufe  of  his  comming,  Philautus  beginneth  in 
this  manner,  as  one  paft  ihame  to  vnfold  his  fute. 

M  After  Pfellus  {and  Coun trey-man,)  I  neyther 
doubt  of  your  cunning  to  fatiffie  my  Tequeft. 
your  wifedome  to  conceale  it,  for  were  either  of 
them  wanting  in  you,  it  might  tourne  mee  to  trouble, 
and  your  felfe  to  fhame. 

I  haue  hearde  of  your  learning  to  be  great  in  Ma- 
gicke,  and  fomewbat  in  Phificke,  your  experience  in 
both  to  be  exquifit,  which  caufed  me  to  feeke  to  you 
for  a  remedie  of  a  certeine  griefe,  which  by  your  meanes 
maye  be  eafed,  or  els  no  wayes  cured. 

And  to  the  ende  fuch  cures  may  be  wrought,  God 
hath  ftirred  vp  in  all  times  Clearkes  of  greate  vertue, 
and  in  thefe  our  dayes  men  of  no  fmrtll  credite,  among 
the  which,  I  haue  hearde  no  one,  more  commended 
then  you,  which  althoughe  happelye  your  modeftye 
will  denye,  (for  that  the  greateil  Clearkes  doe  com- 
monlye  diffemble  their  knowledge)  or  your  precifeneffe 
not  graunt  it,  for  that  cunning  men  are  often  [more] 
datmgerous,  yet  the  worlde  doth  well  know  it,  diuers 
haue  tryed  it,  and  I  mud  needes  beleeue  it 

Pfellus  not  fuffering  bim  to  raunge,  yet  defirous  to 
know  his  arrant,  aunfwered  him  thus. 
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GEntleman  and  countryman  as  you  fay,  and  I  » 
leeue,  but  of  that  heereafter :  if  you  haue  fo 
great  confidence  in  my  cunning  as  you  proteft,  it  may 
bee  your  flrong  imagination  fhall  worke  yat  in  you, 
which  my  Art  cannot,  for  it  is  a  principle  among  vs, 
yat  a  vehement  thought  is  more  auayleable,  then  ye 
vertue  of  our  figures,  formes,  or  ch.are6t.er5.  As  for 
keeping  your  couufayle,  in  things  honefl,  it  is  no 
matter,  and  in  caufes  vnlawful,  I  will  not  meddle. 
And  yet  if  it  threaten  no  man  harme,  and  maye  doe 
you  good,  you  fhall  finde  my  fecrecie  to  be  great, 
though  my  fcience  be  final,  and  therefore  fay  on. 

THere  is  not  farre  hence  a  Gentlewoman  whom  I 
haue  long  time  loued,  of  honefl  parents,  great 
vertue,  and  fingular  beautie,  fuch  a  one,  as  neither  by 
Art  I  can  defcribe,  nor  by  feruice  deferue :  And  yet 
bicaufe  I  haue  heard  many  fay,  that  whercunningmufl 
worke,  the  whole  bodymuftbe  coloured, this  is  hirfhape. 

She  is  a  Virgin  of  the  age  of  eight eene  yeares,  of 
fiature  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  and  fuch  was 
luno:  hir  haire  blacke,  yet  comely,  and  fuch  hid 
£ada  :  hir  eyes  hafill,  yet  bright,  and  fuch  were  the 
lyghtes  of  Venus, 

And  although  my  fkill  in  Phifognomie  be  fmall,  yet 
in  my  judgement  ftie  was  borne  vnder  Venus,  hir  for- 
head,  nofe,  lyppes,  and  chinne,  fore-fhewing  (as  by 
fuch  rules  we  gefle)  both  a  defire  to  lyue,  and  a  good 
fuccefTe  in  loue.  In  complection  of  pure  fanguine,  in 
condition  a  right  Sainte,  feldome  giuen  to  play,  often 
to  prayer,  the  firft  letter  of  whofe  name  (for  that  alio 
is  neceffary)  is  Camilla. 

THis  Lady  I  haue  ferued  long,  and  often  fued 
vnto,  in-fomuch  that  I  haue  melted  like  wax 
againft  the  fire,  and  yet  liued  in  the  flame  with  theflye 
Pyraujla.  O  PJdlus  the  tormentes  fuftained  by  hir 
prefence,  the  griefes  eo.4isre,d  \s%  hir  abfence,  the 
pyning  though-tea  m  ti\e  4wje,  Sfa&  ^Yo&ta!^  fcusmra. 
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in  the  night,  the  dying  life,  the  liuing  death,  the 
ie[a]loufie  at  all  times,  and  the  difpaire  at  this  inftant, 
can  neyther  be  vttered  of  me  with-out  fl[o]udes  of 
teares,  nor  heard  of  thee  with-out  griefe. 

No  Pfdhts  not  the  tortures  of  hell  are  eyther  to  be 
compared,  or  fpoken  of  in  the  refpect  of  my  tor- 
mentes  :  for  what  they  all  had  feuerally,  all  that  and 
more  do  I  feele  ioyntly :  In-fomuch  that  with  Syfiphiis 
I  rolle  the  (lone  euen  to  the  toppe  of  the  Hill,  when 
it  tumbleth  both  it  felfe  and  me  into  the  bottome  of 
hell:  yet  neuerceafinglattemp[t]e  to renewemy labour, 
which  was  begiimie  in  death,  and  can-not  endein  life. 

What  dryer  third  could  Tantalus  endure  then  I, 
who  haue  almoft  euerye  houre  the  drink  e  I  dare  not 
tafte,  and  the  meate  I  can-not  ?  In-fomuch  that  I  am 
torne  vpon  the  wheele  with  Ixion,  my  lyuer  gnawne 
of  the  Vultures  and  Harpies  :  yea  my  foule  troubled 
euen  with  the  vnfpeakeable  paines  of  Megtera,  Tifi- 
phtrne,  AUfto  :  whiche  fecrete  forrowes  although  it  were 
more  meete  to  enclofe  them  in  a  Laborinth,  then  to 
fette  them  on  a  Hill :  Yet  where  the  minde  is  paft 
hope,  the  face  is  pad  fhame.  It  fareth  with  me  Pfellus 
as  with  the  Auflrkk  [Oftridge],  who  pricketh  none  but 
hir  felfe,  which  caufeth  hir  to  runne  when  die  would 
reft :  or  as  it  doth  with  the  Fdicane,  who  ftricketh 
bloud  out  of  hir  owne  bodye  to  do  others  good :  or 
with  the  Wood  Culuer,  who  plucketh  of  hir  [his] 
fe[a]thers  in  winter  to  keepe  others  from  colde  :  or  as 
with  the  Storke,  who  when  the  is  lead  able,  carrieth 
the  greated  burthen.  So  I  praftife  all  thinges  that 
may  hurt  mee  to  do  hir  good  that  neuer  regarded!  my 
paynes,  fo  farre  is  Ihee  from  rewarding  them. 

For  as  it  is  impoflible  for  the  bed  Adamant  to 
drawe  yron  vnto  it  if  the  Diamond  be  neere  it,  fo  is  it 
not  to  bee  looked  for,  that  I  with  all  my  feruice,  fuite, 
defartes,  and  what  els  fo-euer  that  may  draw  a  woe- 
manne,  mould  winne  Camilla,  as  longe  as  Swots, «. 

£recious  Hone  in  hir  eyes,  and  an  e^e  fore'ffiTOW 
•eprefent,  who  loueth  hir  I  knowe  tooiveA,?.'!^''' 
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him  I  feare  me,  better,  which  loue  wil  breed  betweene 
vs  fuch  a  deadly  hatred,  that  beeing  dead,  our  bloud 
cannot  bee  mingled  together  like  Florus and  Aegithus, 
and  beeing  burnt,  the  flames  (hall  parte  like  Polinices 
and  EUocles,  fuch  a  mortall  enmitie  is  kindled,  that 
nothing  can  quench  it  but  death:  and  yet  death  fhall 
not  ende  [it} 

What  counfell  canne  you  giue  me  in  this  cafe  ?  what 
comfort  ?  what  hope  ? 

When  Acontius could e  not  perfwade  Cydippeto  loue, 
he  practifed  fraude.  When  Tarquinius  coulde  not 
winne  Lucrelia  by  prayer,  hee  vfed  force. 

When  the  Gods  coulde  not  obtaine  their  defires  by 
fuite,  they  turned  them-felues  into  newe  (hapes,  leamng 
nothing  vndonne,  for  feare,  they  fhould  bee  vndonne. 

The  defeafe  of  loue  Pfellus,  is  impatient,  the  deQre 
extreame,  whofe  affaultes  neyther  the  wife  can  refill 
by  pollicie,  nor  the  valiaunt  by  ilrength. 

Julius  Cafar  a  noble  Conquerour  in  wane,  a  graue 
Counfaylour  in  peace,  after  he  had  fubdued  Frounce, 
Germanie, Britaine, Spaine,  Jtaly,  Thtfalay  \Theffa&a\ 
Asgipt,  yea  entered  with  no  leffe  puiffaunce  then  good 
fortune  into  Armenia,  into  Pontus,  into  Africa,  yeelded 
in  his  chiefefl  victories  to  loue,  Jfellus,  as  a  thing 
fit  for  Ccefar,  who  conquered  allthinges  failing  him-felfe, 
and  a  deeper  wound  did  the  fmall  Arrowe  of  Cupid 
make,  then  all  the  fpeares  of  his  enimies. 

Hannibal  lot  leffe  valiaunt  in  armes,  nor  more  for- 
tunate in  loue,  hauing  fpoyled  Ticinum,  Trebia,  Traf- 
mrna  and  Cannas,  fubmitted  him-felfe  in  Apulia  to  ye 
loue  of  a  woman,  whofe  hate  was  a  terrourtoall  men, 
and  became  fo  bewitched,  that  neyther  the  feare  of 
death,  nor  the  defire  of  glorye  coulde  remoue  him 
from  the  lappe  of  his  louer. 

lomitte  -ffirf»/«,whowasconfl.rained  tovfe  a  diftaffe 
forthedefire  of  hisloue.  Leander,  who  ventured  to  erode 
the  Seaes  for  Hero.  Hypkus  \_Jphis~\  that  hanged  him- 
felfe,  Pyramus  that  killed  him-felfe  and  infinite  more, 
which  coulde  not  refill  the  hot  fkyrmifhes  of  affection. 
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Ant!  fo  farre  hath  this  humour  crept  into  the  minde, 
that  Biblis  loued  hir  Brother,  Myri^hyt  hir  Father,  Co- 
llate hir  nephew :  In-fomuch  as  ther  is  no  reafon  to  be 
giuen  for  fo  ftraung[e]  a  griefe,  nor  no  remedie  fo  vn- 
lawefull,  but  is  to  bee  fought  for  fo  monflrous  a  defeafe. 
My  defeafe  is  ftraung[e],  I  my  felfe  a  ftraunger,  and  my 
fuite  no  lefle  ftraunge  then  my  name,  yet  leaft  I  be 
tedious  in  a  thing  that  requireth  hafte,  giue  eare  to 
my  tale. 

IHaue  hearde  often-tymes  that  in  Loue  there  are 
three  thinges  for  to  bee  vfed,  if  time  feme,  vio- 
lence, if  wealth  be  great,  golde,  if  neceffitie  compel, 
force  rie. 

But  of  thefe  three  but  one  can  ftand  me  in  fteede, 
the  lad,  but  not  the  leaft,  whiche  is  able  to  worke  the 
mindes  of  all  woemen  like  wax,  when  the  others  can 
fcarfe  wind  them  like[a]  with.  Medicines  there  are  that 
can  bring  it  to  paffe,  and  men  ther  are  that  haue,  fome 
by  potions,  fome  by  verfes,  fome  by  dreames,  all  by 
deceite,  the  enfamples  were  tedious  to  recite,  and  you 
knowe  them,  the  meanes  I  come  to  leame,  and  you 
can  giue  them,  which  is  the  onely  caufe  of  my  com- 
ming,  and  may  be  the  occafion  of  my  pleafure,  and 
certainlye  the  waye  both  for  your  prayfe  and  profit. 

Whether  it  be  an  enchaunted  leafe,  a  verfe  cAPythia, 
a  figure  oiAmp/tion,  a  ChaTCcter  of  Ofchanes,  an  Image 
of  Venus,  or  a  braunch  of  Sybil/a,  it  Ikilleth  not. 

Let  it  be  eyther  the  feedes  of  Medea,  or  the  bloud 
of  Patl/is,  let  it  come  by  Oracle  of  Apollo,  or  by  Pro- 
phecie  of  Tyrefias,  eyther  by  the  intrayles  of  a  Goat, 
or  what  els  foeuer  I  care  not,  or  by  all  thefe  in  one, 
to  make  fure  incantation  and  fpare  not. 

If  I  winne  my  loue,  you  fhall  not  loofe  your  labour, 
and  whether  it  redound  or  no  to  my  greater  perill,  I 
will  not  yet  forget  your  paines. 

Let  this  potion  be  of  fucli  force,  that  fhe  may  doat 
in  hir  defire,  and  I  delight  in  hir  diftrefle. 

And  if  in  this  cafe  you  eyther  reueale  my  fuite 
denye  it,  you  fhall  foone  peiceyue  that  Philavtm  v> 
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dye  as  defperatelye  in  one  minute,  as  he  hath  liucd 
this  three  monethes  carefully,  and  this  your  iludie 
(hall  be  my  graue,  if  by  your  iludye  you  eafe  not  my 
griefe. 

When  he  had  thus  ended  he  looked  fo  ftemly  vpon 
Pfdlus,  that  he  wifhed  him  farther  off,  yet  taking  him 
by  the  hande,  and  walking  into  his  chamber,  this  good 
man  began  thus  to  aunfwere  him. 

C**  Entleman,  if  the  inward  fpirite  be  aunfwerable  to 
j  the  outward  fpeach,  or  the  thoughtes  of  your 
heart  agreeable  to  the  words  of  your  mouth,  you  fhal 
breede  to  your  felfe  great  difcredite,  and  to  me  no 
fmall  difquyet.  Doe  you  thinke  Gentleman  that  the 
minde  being  created  of  God,  can  be  ruled  by  man,  or 
that  anye  one  can  moue  the  heart,  but  he  that  made 
the  heart?  But  fuch  hath  bene  the  fuperftition  of  olde 
women,  and  fuch  the  folly  of  young  men,  yat  there 
could  be  nothing  fo  vayne  but  the  one  woulde  inuent, 
nor  anye  thing  fo  fenceleffe  but  the  other  would  be- 
leeue :  which  then  brought  youth  into  a  fooles  Para- 
dife,  and  hath  now  call  age  into  an  open  mockage. 

What  the  force  of  loue  is,  I  haue  knowen,  what  the 
effects  haue  bene  I  haue  heard,  yet  could  I  neuer 
learne  that  euer  loue  could  be  wonne,  by  the  vertues 
of  hearbes,  (tones  or  words.  And  though  many  there 
haue  bene  fo  wicked  to  feeke  fuch  meanes,  yet  was 
there  neuer  any  fo  vnhappy  to  finde  them, 

Parrhafius  painting  Hopplitides,  could  neithermake 
him  that  ranne  to  fweate,  nor  the  other  that  put  off  his 
armour  to  breathe,  adding  this  as  it  were  for  a  note, 
No  further  tlim  colours :  meaning  that  to  giue  lyfe 
was  not  in  his  Pencil,  but  in  the  Gods. 

And  the  like  may  be  raid  of  vs  that  giue  our  mindea 
to  know  the  courfe  of  the  Starres,  the  Plannets,  the 
whole  Globe  of  heauen,  the  Simples,  the  Compounds, 
the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  that  fomething  we  may  gefle 
by  the  out-ward  iliape,  fome-thing  by  the  natiuitie: 
but  to  wreft  the  will  of  manj  or  to  wreath  his  hea 
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our  humours,  it  is  not  in  the  compafle  of  Arte,  but  in 
the  power  of  the  mod  highefl. 

But  for  bicaufe  there  haue  bene  manye  with-out 
doubt,  that  haue  giuen  credit  to  the  vayne  illufions  of 
Witches,  or  the  fondeinuentions  of  idle  perfons,  I  will  fet 
downe  fuch  reafons  as  I  haue  heard,  and  you  wil  laugh 
at,  fo  I  hope,  I  fhal  both  fatiffie  your  minde  and  make 
you  a  iyttle  merry,  for  me  thinketh  there  is  nothing 
that  can  more  delyght,  then  to  heare  the  things  which 
haue  no  weight,  to  be  thought  to  haue  wrought  wonders. 

If  you  take  Pepper,  the  feede  of  a  Nettle,  and  a 
pretie  quantitie  of  Pyretum,  beaten  or  pounded  alto- 
gether, and  put  into  Wine  of  two  yeares  olde,  when- 
foeuer  you  drinke  to  Camilla,  if  (he  loue  you  not,  you 
loofe  your  labour.  The  coft  is  fmall,  but  if  your  be- 
liefe  be  conftant  you  winne  the  goale,  for  this  Receipt 
ftandeth  in  a  flrong  conceipt. 

Eggesand  Honnye,  blended  with  the  Nuts  of  a  Pine 
tree,  and  laid  to  your  left  ftde,  is  of  as  great  force  when 
you  looke  vppon  Camilla  to  bewitch  the  minde,  as 
the  Quinteffencc  of  Stocke-fifh,  is  to  nourifh  the  body. 

An  hearbe  there  is,  called  Anacamforitis,  a  ftrange 
name  and  doubtleffe  of  a  ilraunge  nature,  for  whofo- 
euer  toucheth  it,  falleth  in  loue,  with  the  perfon  fhee 
next  feeth.  It  groweth.  not  in  England,  but  heere  you 
fhal  haue  that  which  is  not  halfe  fo  good,  that  will  do 
as  much  good,  and  yet  truly  no  more. 

The  Hearbe  Cart/mm,  moyftened  with  the  bloude  of 
a  Lyfarde,  and  hanged  about  your  necke,  will  caufe 
Camilla  (for  hir  you  loue  bed)  to  dreame  of  your  fer- 
uices,  fuites,  defires,  defertes,  and  whatfoeucr  you 
would  wiih  hir  to  thinke  of  you,  but  beeing  wakened 
me  (hall  not  remember  what  ihee  dreamed  off.  And 
this  Hearbe  is  to  be  founde  in  a  Lake  neere  Boetiat 
of  which  water  who  fo  drinketh,  (hall  bee  caught  in 
Loue,  but  neuer  finde  the  Hearbe :  And  if  hee  drincke 
not,  the  Hearbe  is  of  no  force. 

There  is  in  the  Frogges  fide,  a  bone  called  Apocy- 
am,  and  in  the  heade  of  a  young  Colte,  a  bounc' 
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named  ffippomants,  both  fo  effect  uall,  for  the  ob- 
teining  of  loue,  that  who  fo  getteth  either  of  them, 
(hall  winne  any  that  are  willyng,  but  fo  imuriouflye 
both  crafte  and  Nature  dealt  with  young  Gentlemen 
that  feelce  to  gaine  good  will  by  thefe  meanes,  that  the 
one  is  lycked  off  before  it  can  be  gotten,  the  other 
breaketh  as  foone  as  it  is  touched.  And  yet  vnlefie 
Hippomanes  be  lycked,  it  can-not  worke,  and  except 
Apocycon  be  found  it  is  nothing  worth. 

I  omit  the  Thiflle  Eryngium,  the  Hearbes  Cola- 
nmd  and  Pytcuma,  luba  his  CAarito  blapfterm,  and 
Orpheus  Slap/it'linus,  all  of  fuchvertuein  cafes  of  loue, 
that  if  Camilla  fhoulde  but  tafl  any  one  of  them  in  hir 
mouthe,  fhe  woulde  neuer  lette  it  goe  downe  hir 
throate,  leafte  ihee  fhoulde  bee  poyfoned,  for  well  you 
knowe  Gentleman,  that  Loue  is  a  Poyfon,  and  there- 
fore by  Poyfon  it  muft  be  mayntayned. 

But  I  will  not  forgette  as  it  were  the  Methridate  of 
the  Magitians,  the  Beaft  Hiena,  of  whom  there  is  no 
parte  fo  fmall,  or  fo  vyle,  but  it  ferueth  for  their  pur- 
pofe :  Infomuch  that  they  accompt  Hyena  their  God 
that  can  doe  al,  and  their  Diuel  that  will  doe  all. 

If  you  take  fcauen  hayres  of  Hyenas  lyppes,  and  car- 
rye  them  fixe  dayes  in  your  teeth,  or  a  peece  of  hir 
fkinne  nexte  your  bare  hearte,  or  hir  bellye  girded  to 
hir  [your]  left  fide,  if  Camilla  fuffer  you  not  to  obtaine 
your  purpofe,  certeinely  fhe  can-not  chufe,  but  thaake 
you  for  your  paines. 

And  if  you  want  medicines  to  winne  women,  I  haue 
yet  more,  the  lungs  of  a  Vultur,  the  afhes  of  Stellio, 
the  left  (tone  of  a  Cocke,  the  tongue  of  a  Goofe,  the 
brayne  of  a  Cat,  the  lafl  haire  of  a  Wolues  taile. 
Thinges  eafie  to  be  hadde,  and  commonly  practifed, 
fo  that  I  would  not  haue  thee  ilande  in  double  of  thy 
loue,  when  either  a  young  Swallow  famifhed,  or  the 
fhrowding  fheete  of  a  deere  friend,  or  a  waxen  Taper 
that  burnt  at  his  feete,  or  the  enchaunted  Needle  thai 
Medea  hid  in  Jafotis  flee ue,  are  ablenotonelytonultt 
them  deftre  loue,  but  alfo  dye  for  loue. 
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How  doe  you  now  feele  your  felfe  Philautus  ?  If  the 
leaft  of  thefe  charmes  be  not  fufficient  for  thee,  all  exor- 
cifmes  and  coniutations  in  the  world  will  not  feme  thee. 
You  fee  Gentleman,  into  what  blynde  and  grofe  er- 
rours  in  olde  time  we  were  ledde,  thinking  euery  olde 
wiues  tale  to  be  a  truth,  and  euery  merry  word,  a  very 
witchcraft.  When  the  Aegyptians  fell  from  their  God 
to  their  Priefts  of  Memphis,  and  the  Grecians,  from 
their  Morall  queftions,  to  their  difputations  of  Pirrhus, 
and  the  Romaincs  from  religion,  to  polycie  :  then  began 
all  fuperftition  to  breede,  and  all  impietie  to  b!o[o]me, 
and  to  be  fo  great,  they  haue  both  growen,  that  the 
one  being  then  an  Infant,  is  nowe  an  Elephant,  and 
the  one  Seeing  then  a  Twigge,  is  now  a  Tree. 

They  inuented  as  many  Enchauntments  for  loue,  as 
they  did  for  the  Tooth-ach,  but  he  that  hath  tryed 
both  will  fay,  that  the  beft  charme  for  a  Toothe,  is  to 
pull  it  out,  and  the  beft  remedie  for  Loue,  to  weare 
it  out.  If  incantations,  or  potions,  or  amorous  fayings 
could  haue  preuailed,  Circes  would  neuer  haue  loft 
Vlyffes,  •amPhadra  Hippolitus,  tiotPIiHUs  Demophoon. 
IfConiurations,Chara&ers,Circles,Figures,F[i]endes, 
or  Furies  might  haue  wrought  anye  thing  in  loue, 
^/irrf(Mwouldenothaue  fuffered  /a/on  to  alter  hisminde. 
If  the  firropesof  Micaonias,  or  the  Verfes  of  Aen\ea)s 
or  the  Saiyren  of  Dipfas  were  of  force  to  moue  the 
rninde,  they  all  three  would  not  haue  bene  martired 
with  the  torments  of  loue. 

No  no  Philautus  thou  maift  well  poyfon  Camilla 
with  fuch  drugges,  but  neuer  perfwade  hir :  For  I  con- 
feffe  that  fuch  hearbes  may  alter  the  bodye  from 
ftrength  to  weakeneffe,  but  to  thinke  that  they  can 
moue  the  minde  from  vertue  to  vice,  from  chaftitie  to 
luft,  I  am  not  fo  fimple  to  beleeue,  neither  would  I 
haue  thee  fo  Cnful  as  to  doubt  [doe]  it. 

LVcilla  miniflring  an  amorous  potion  vnto  hir  hut 
band  Lucretius,  procured  his  death,  whofe  life 
(lie  onely  defired. 
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Arijlotle  noteth  one  that  beeing  inflamed  with  the 
beautie  of  a  faire  Ladye,  thought  by  medicine  to  pro- 
cure his  bliffe,  and  wrought  in  the  ende  hir  bane  :  So 
was  Caligula  flaine  of  Ctefonia,  and  Lucius  LuaiUui 
Of  Califline . 

Perfwade  thy  felfe  Philautus  that  to  vfe  heatbes  to 
winne  loue  will  weaken  the  body,  and  to  think  that 
hearbes  can  further,  doth  hurt  the  foule  :  for  as  great 
force  haue  they  in  fuch  cafes,  as  noble  men  thought 
them  to  haue  in  the  olde  time.  Achimeni[u]s  the  hearbe 
was  of  fuch  force,  that  it  was  thought  if  it  wer  thrown 
into  the  battaile,  it  would  make  all  the  foldiers  tremble; 
but  where  was  it  when  the  Humbri  and  Tentorium 
exiled  by  watTe,whergrewe^^/>n/n,?/[-4rf/»w«wj],  one 
of  whofe  leaues  would  haue  faued  a  thoufand  liues? 

The  Kinges  of  Ptrfia  gaue  their  fouldiers  the  plant 
Latace,  which  who  fo  hadde,  iboulde  haue  plentye  of 
meate  and  money,  and  men  and  al  things  ;  but  why 
did  the  foldiers  of  Ctzfar  endure  fuch  famine  in 
Pharfalia,  if  one  hearbe  might  haue  eafed  fo  many 
heartes. 

Where  is  Balis  that  Tuba  fo  commendeth,  the 
which  coulde  call  the  dead  to  lyfe,  and  yet  hee  hiru- 
felfe  dyed  ? 

Democriius  made  a  confection,  that  who-foeuer 
dranke  it  fhould  haue  a  faire,  a  fortunate,  and  a  good 
childe.  Why  did  not  the  Perfian  Kinges  fwill  this 
NeClar,  hauing  fuch  deformed  and  vnhappy  iffue? 

Cato  was  of  that  minde,  that  three  enchaunted 
wordes  coulde  heale  the  eye-fight :  and  Varro,  that  a 
verfe  of  Sybilla  could  eafe  the  goute,  yet  the  one  was 
fayne  to  vfe  running  water,  which  was  but  a  cotde 
medicine,  the  other  patience,  which  was  but  a  drye 
playfter. 

I  would  not  haue  thee  thinke  Philautus  that  loue 

to  bee  obteined  by  fuch  meanes,  but  onely  by  fayth, 

rtue,  and  conftancie. 

Philip  King  of  Macedon  catting  his  eye  vppon  1 
tyre  Virgin  became  enamoured,  which  Olpnfias  his 
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wife  perceiuinj;,  thought  him  to  bee  enchaunted,  and 
caufedoneof  the  feruauntes  to  bring  the  Mayden  vnto 
hir,  whome  fhee  thought  to  thrufl  both  to  exile  and 
fliame  :  but  vieweing  hir  fayre  face  with-out  blemyfhe, 
hir  challe  eyes  with-out  glauncinge,  hir  modefi  coun- 
tenaunce,  hir  fober  and  woemanlye  behauiour,  finding 
alfo  hir  vermes  to  be  no  leffe  then  hir  beautie,  ftiee 
layde,  in  my  felfe  there  are  charmes,  meaning  that 
there  was  no  greater  enchauntment  in  loue,  then  tem- 
peraunce,  wifdome,  beautie  and  chaflitie.  Fond  there- 
fore is  the  opinion  of  thofe  that  thinke  the  minde  to 
be  tyed  to  Magick,  and  the  praflife  of  thofe  filthy, 
that  feeke  thofe  raeanes. 

Loue  dwelleth  in  the  minde,  in  the  will,  and  in  the 
hearts,  which  neyther  Coniurer  canne  alter  nor  Phi- 
ficke.  For  as  credible  it  is,  that  Cupid  fhooteth  his 
A[r]rowe  and  hytteth  the  heart,  as  that  hearbes  haue 
the  force  to  bewitch  the  heart,  onelye  this  difference 
there  is,  that  the  one  was  a  fiction  of  poetrie,  the 
Other  of  fuperftition.  The  will  is  placed  in  the  foule, 
and  who  canne  enter  there,  but  hee  that  created  the 
foule? 

No  no  Gentle-man  what-foeuer  you  haue  heard 
touching  this,  beleeue  nothing:  for  they  in  myne 
opinion  which  imagine  that  the  mynde  is  eyther  by 
incantation  or  excantation  to  bee  ruled,  are  as  farfrom 
trueth,  as  the  Eaft  from  the  Weft,  and  as  neere  im- 
pietie  againft  God,  as  they  are  to  fhame  among  men, 
and  fo  contrary  is  it  to  the  profeffion  of  a  Chtiftian, 


Suffer  not  your  felfe  to  bee  lead  with  that  vile  con- 
ceypte,  practife  in  your  loue  all  kinde  of  loyaltie.  Be 
not  mute,  nor  full  of  bab[b]!e,  bee  fober,  but  auoyde 
follenneffe,  vfe  no  kinde  of  ryotte  eyther  in  banquet- 
ing, which  procureth  furfeites,  nor  in  attyre,  which 
haileth  beggerye. 

If  you  thinke  well  of  your  witte,  be  alwayes  plea- 
faunt,  if  yll  bee  often  filent :  in  the  one  thy  talke  fhal 
proue  thee  fharpe,  in  the  other  thy  modeflie,  wife. 
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All  fyfhe  are  not  caught  with  Flyes,  all 
are  not  allured  with  perfonage.  Frame  letters,  ditties, 
Muficke,  and  all  meanes  that  honeflie  may  allows: 
For  he  wooeth  well,  that  meaneth  no  yll,  and  hee 
fpeedeth  fooner  that  fpeaketh  what  he  mould,  then 
he  that  vttercth  what  he  will.  Beleeue  me  J'/tilaulus 
I  am  nowe  olde,  yet  haue  I  in  my  head  a  loue  tooth, 
and  in  my  minde  there  is  nothing  that  more  pearcetb 
the  heart  of  a  beautifull  Ladye,  then  writinge,  where 
thou  mayil  fo  fette  downe  thy  paflions  and  hir  perfec- 
tion, as  (hee  (hall  haue  caufe  to  thinke  well  of  thee, 
and  better  of  hir  felfe  :  but  yet  fo  warilye,  as  neyther 
thou  feeme  to  prayfe  hir  too  much,  or  debafe  thy  felfe 
too  lowelye  :  for  if  thou  flatter  them  with-out  meane 
they  loath  it",  and  if  thou  make  of  thy  felfe  aboue  rea- 
fon  they  laugh  at  it,  temper  thy  wordes  fo  well,  and 
place  euerye  fentence  fo  wifelye,  as  it  maye  bee  harde 
for  hir  to  iudge,  whether  thy  loue  be  more  faythfull, 
or  hir  beautie  amiable. 

Lions  fawne  when  they  are  clawed,  Tygers  ftoupe 
when  they  are  tickled,  Bucephalus  lyeth  downe  when 
he  is  curryed,  woemen  yeelde  when  they  are  courted. 

This  is  the  poyfon  Philaulus,  the  enchauntmenl, 
the  potions  that  creepeth  by  Height  into  the  minde  cf 
a  woeman,  and  catcheth  hir  by  affuraunce,  better  then 
the  fonde  deuices  of  olde  dreames,  as  an  Apple  with 
an  Aue  Marie,  or  a  hafill  wand  of  a  yeare  oide  crotfed 
with  fix  Charactors,  or  the  picture  of  Venus  in  Virgin 
Wax,  or  the  Image  of  Camilla  vppon  a  Moulwarpes 

It  is  not  once  mencioned  in  the  Englifhe  Courte, 
nor  fo  much  as  thought  of  in  any  ones  conscience, 
that  Loue  canne  bee  procured  by  fuch  meanes,  or  that 
anye  canne  imagine  fuche  myfchiefe,  and  yet  I  fearc 
mee  it  is  too  common  in  our  Countrey,  where-by  they 
incurre  hate  of  euerye  one,  and  loue  of  none. 

Touching  my  cunning  in  any  vile  deuices  of  MagicV 
it  was  neuer  my  fludie,  onely  fome  delyght,  I  tooke  in 
the  Mathematicks  which  made  me  knowen  of  mote 
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then  I  would,  and  of  more  then  thinke  well  of  me, 
although  I  neuer  did  hurt  any,  nor  hindred. 

But  be  thou  quiet  Philautus,  and  vfe  thofe  meanes 
that  may  winne  thy  loue,  not  thofe  that  may  morten 
hir  lyfe,  and  if  I  can  any  wayes  flande  thee  in  fleade, 
vfe  me  as  thy  poore  friend  and  countrey-man,  harme 
I  will  doe  thee  none,  good  I  cannot  My  acquaint- 
ance in  Court  is  fmall,  and  therefore  my  dealyngs 
about  the  Courte  fhall  be  fewe,  for  I  loue  to  ftande 
aloofe  from  loue  and  lyghtning.  Fire  giueth  lyght  to 
things  farre  off,  and  burnetii  that  which  is  next  to  it 
The  Court  fhineth  to  me  that  come  not  there,  but 
fingeth  thofe  that  dwell  there.  Onely  my  counfayle 
vfe,  that  is  in  writing,  and  me  thou  fhalt  finde  fecret, 
wifhing  thee  alwayes  fortunate,  and  if  thou  make  me 
pertaker  of  thy  fucceffe,  it  fhall  not  toume  to  thy 
griefe,  but  as  much  as  in  mee  lyeth,  I  will  further 
thee. 

When  he  had  finilhed  his  difcourfe,  Philautus  liked 
very  well  of  it,  and  thus  replyed. 

WE11  P/ellus,  thou  haft  wrought  that  in  me,  which 
thou  wifheil,  for  if  the  baites  that  are  layde  for 
beautie  be  fo  ridiculous,  I  thinke  it  of  as  great  effect 
in  loue,  to  vfe  a  Plaifter  as  a  Potion. 

I  now  vt[t]erly  diffent  from  thofe  that  imagine  Ma- 
gicke  to  be  the  meanes,  and  confent  with  thee,  that 
thinkeft  letters  to  be,  which  I  will  vfe,  and  howe  I 
fpeede  I  will  tell  thee,  in  the  meane  feafon  pardon  me, 
if  I  vfe  no  longer  aunfwere,  for  well  you  know,  that 
he  that  hath  the  fit  of  an  Ague  vpon  him,  hath  no  luft 
to  talke  but  to  tumble,  and  Loue  pinching  me  I  haue 
more  defire  to  chew  vpon  melancholy,  then  to  difpute 
vpon  Magicke,  but  heereafter  I  will  make  repaire  vnto 
you,  and  what  I  now  giue  you  in  thankes,  I  will  then 
requite  with  amends. 

Thus  thefe  two  country-men  parted  with  certeine 
Italian  embracings  and  termes  of  courtefie,  more  then 
common.     Philautus  we   fhal  finde  in  his   lodging, 
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Pftllus  we  will  leaue  in  his  fiudi*,  the  one  muling  of 
his  loue,  the  other  of  his  learning. 

HEre  Gentlewomen  you  may  fee,  how  iuftly  men 
feeke  to  entrap  you,  when  fcornefully  you  goe 
about  to  reiect  them,  thinking  it  not  vnlawfull  to  vfe 
Arte,  when  they  perc[e]iue  you  obflinate,  their  deal- 
ings I  wil[l]  not  allow,  neither  can  I  excufe  yours, 
and  yet  what  (hould  be  the  caufe  of  both,  I  can 
geffe. 

When  Phydias  firil  paynted,  they  vfed  no  colours, 
but  blacke,  white,  redde,  and  yeolow  ;  Zeuxis  added 
greene,  and  euery  one  inuented  a  new  fhadowing.  At 
the  laft  it  came  to  this  paffe,  that  he  in  painting  de- 
ferued  moil  prayfe,  that  could  fette  downe  moil  cou- 
lours :  wherby  ther  was  more  contention  kindeled 
about  the  colour,  then  the  counterfaite,  and  greater 
emulation  for  varietie  in  ihew,  then  workmanfhip  in 
fubflaunce. 

In  the  lyke  manner  hath  it  fallen  out  in  Loue,  when 
Adafnwo[_o}^A  there  was  no  polIycie,Qutplaynedealyng, 
no  colours  but  blacke  and  white.  Affection  wasmea- 
fured  by  faith,  not  by  fancie :  he  was  not  curious,  nor 
Eue  cruell :  he  was  not  enamoured  of  hir  beautie,nor 
(he  allured  with  his  perfonage :  and  yet  then  was  (he 
the  faireft  woman  in  the  worlde,  and  he  the  propereft 
man,  Since  that  time  euery  louer  hath  put  too  a 
lynke,  and  made  of  a  Ring,  a  Chaine,  and  an  odde 
Corner,  and  framed  of  a  playne  Alley,  a  crooked  knot, 
and  Venus  Temple,  Dedalus  Laborinth.  One  curieth 
his  hayre,  thinking  loue  to  be  mouedwith  fairelockes, 
an  other  layeth  all  his  lym'ng  vppon  his  backe,  iudg- 
ing  that  women  are  wedded  to  brauerie,  fome  vfe  dif- 
courfes  of  Loue,  to  kindle  affection,  fome  ditties  to 
allure  the  minde,  fome  letters  to  ftirre  the  appetite, 
diuers  fighting  to  proue  their  manhoode,  fundry  figh- 
ing  to  fhew  their  malady es,  many  attempt  with  fhowes 
to  pleafe  their  Ladyes  eyes,  not  few  with  Muficke  to 
entice  the  eare:  Infomuch  that  there  is  more  "  ' 
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now,  who  flial  be  the  fined  Loner,  then  who  is  the 
faithfulled. 

This  caufeth  you  Gentlewomen,  to  picke  out  thofe 
that  can  court  you,  not  thofe  that  loue  you,  and  hee 
is  accompted  the  belt  in  your  conceipts,  that  vfeth  moil 
colours,  not  that  iheweth  greated  courtefie. 

A  playne  tale  of  faith  you  laugh  at,  a  picked  difcourfe 
of  fancie,  you  meruayle  at,  conderapning  the  fimpli- 
citie  of  truth,  and  preferring  the  fmgularitie  of  deceipt, 
where-in  you  referable  thofe  fifhes  that  rather  fwallow 
a  faire  baite  with  a  fharpe  hooke,  then  a  foule  worme 
breeding  in  the  mudde. 

Heere-off  it  commeth  that  true  louers  receiuing  a 
floute  for  their  fayth,  and  a  mocke  for  their  good  mean- 
ing, are  enforced  to  feeke  fuch  meanes  as  might  com- 
peil  you,  which  you  knowing  impolTible,  maketh  you 
the  more  difdainefuli,  and  them  the  more  defperate. 
This  then  is  my  counfaile,  that,  you  vfe  your  louers 
lyke  friends,  and  chufe  them  by  their  faith,  not  by  the 
Ihew,  but  by  the  found,  neither  by  the  waight,  but  by 
the  touch,  as  you  do  golde :  fo  fhall  you  be  prayfed,  as 
much  for  vertue  as  beautie.  But  retourne  we  againe 
to  Philautus  who  thus  beganne  to  debate  with  himfelfe. 

WHat  hail  thou  done  Philautus,  in  feeking  to 
wounde  hir  that  thou  defireft  to  winne? 

With  what  face  canfl  thou  looke  on  hir,  whome  thou 
foughteft  to  loofe  ?  Fye,  fye  Philautus,  thou  bringeft 
thy  good  name  into  quefiion,  and  hir  lyfe  into  hazard, 
hauing  neither  care  of  thine  owne  credite,  nor  hir 
honour.  Is  this  the  loue  thou  pretended  which  is 
worfe  then  hate  ?  Diddeil  not  thou  feeke  to  poyfon 
hir,  that  neuer  pinched  thee  ? 

But  why  doe  I  recount  thofe  thinges  which  are  pail, 
and  I  repent,  I  am  now  to  confider  what  I  mud  doe, 
not  what  I  would  haue  done  ?  Follyes  pad,  fhall  be 
worne  out  with  faith  to  come,  and  my  death  fhal  (hew 
my  defire.  Write  Philautus,  what  fayed  thou?  write, 
no,  no  thy  rude  dile  wil  bewray  thy  meane  eftate,  and 
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thy  rafli  attempt,  will  purchafe  thine  ouerthrow.     Vt- 
nus  delyghteth  to  heare  none  but  Mercury,  Pallas  lru" 

be  ftolne  of  none  but  Vlyffes,  it  mufl  bee  a  frooothe 
tongue,  and  a  fweete  tale  that  can  enchaunt  Vtjla. 

Befides  that  I  dare  not  truft  a  meffenger  to  caryeit, 
nor  hir  to  reade  it,  leafl  in  (hewing  my  letter  thee  dif- 
clofe  my  loue,  and  then  (hall  I  be  pointed  at  of  ihofe 
that  hate  me,  and  pitied  of  thofe  that  lyke  me,  of  hir 
fcorned,  of  all  talked  off.  No  Pkilautus,  be  not  thou 
the  bye  word  of  the  common  people,  rather  fuffer  death 
by  fdence,  then  derifion  by  writing. 

I,  but  it  is  better  to  reueale  thy  loue,  then  con- 
ceale  it,  thou  knowefl  not  what  bitter  poyfon  lyeth  in 
fweet  words,  remember  Pfillus,  who  by  experience  hath 
tryed,  that  in  loue  one  letter  is  of  more  force,  then  i 
thoufand  lookes.  If  they  lyke  writings  they  read  them 
often,  if  diflyke  them  runne  them  ouer  once,  and  this 
is  certeine  that  (he  that  readeth  fuche  toyes,  will  alio 
aunfwere  them.  Onely  this  be  fecret  in  conueyaunce, 
which  is  the  thing  they  chieflyeft  deflre.  Then  write 
Pkilautus  write,  he  that  feareth  euerybufh,  muflneuer 
goe  a  birding,  he  that  cafteth  all  doubts,  thai  neuerbe 
refolued  in  any  thing.  And  this  auure  thy  felfe  that 
be  thy  letter  neuer  fo  rude  and  barbarous,  fhee  will 
reade  it,  and  be  it  neuer  fo  lotiing  the  will  not  (hewe 
it,  which  weare  a  thing  contrary  to  hir  honor,  and  the 
next  way  to  call  hir  honeflie  into  queftion.  For  thou 
haft  heard,  yea  and  thy  felfe  knoweft,  that  Ladyes  that 
vaunt  of  their  Louers,  or  fhewe  their  letters,  are  ac- 
compted  in  Italy  counterfeit,  and  in  England  they  are 
not  thought  currant. 

Thus  Pkilautus  determined,  hab,  nab,  to  fende  his 
letters,  flattering  him-felfe  with  the  fuccefle  which  he 
to  him-felfe  faigned :  and  after  long  muling,  he  thus 
beganne  to  frame  the  minifler  of  his  loue. 
\  To  thefayreft,  Camilla, 

Aid  is  the  choyce  fayre  Ladye,  when  one  is  com- 
pelled eyther  by  filence  to  dye  with  griefe,  or 
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by  writing  to  tine  with  fhame :  But  fo  fweete  is  the 
defire  of  lyfe,  and  fo  fharpe  are  the  paflions  of  loue, 
that  I  am  enforced  to  preferre  an  vnfeemely  fuite,  be- 
fore an  vntimely  death.  Loth  I  haue  bin  to  fpeake,  and 
in  difpayre  to  fpeede,  the  one  proceeding  of  mine  own 
cowardife,  the  other  of  thy  crueltie.  If  thou  enquire 
my  name,  I  am  the  fame  Pkilautus,  which  for  thy  fake 
of  late  came  difguifed  in  a  Mafke,  pleading  cuftome  for 
a  priuiledge,  and  curtefie  for  a  pardon.  The  fame 
PhUautus  which  then  in  fecret  tearmes  coloured  his 
loue,  and  now  with  bitter  teares  bewrayes  it.  If  thou 
nothing  efteeme  the  bryniib  water  that  falleth  from 
mine  eyes,  I  would  thou  couldeft  fee  the  warme  bloud 
that  droppeth  from  my  heart.  Oftentimes  I  haue 
beene  in  thy  company,  where  eafily  thou  mighteft  haue 
perceiued  my  wanne  cheekes,  my  hol[l]ow  eies,  my 
fcalding  fighes,  my  trembling  tongue,  to  forihew  yat 
then,  which  I  confeffe  now.  Then  coufider  with  thy 
felf  Camilla,  the  plight  I  am  in  by  defire,  and  the 
perill  I  am  like  to  fall  into  by  denial!. 

To  recount  the  forrowes  I  fuftaine,  or  the  feruice  I 
haue  vowed,  would  rather  breede  in  thee  an  admira- 
tion, then  a  belief:  only  this  I  adde  for  the  time,  which 
the  ende  fhall  trye  for  a  trueth,  that  if  thy  aunfwer  be 
fharpe,  my  life  wil  be  fhort,  fo  farre  loue  hath  wrought 
in  my  pyning  and  alraoft  confirmed  bodye,  that  thou 
onely  mayil  breath  into  me  a  new  life,  or  bereaue  mee 
of  the  olde. 

Thou  art  to  weigh,  not  how  long  I  haue  loued  thee, 
but  how  faythfully,  neyther  to  examine  the  worthy- 
neffe  of  my  perfon,  but  the  extremitie[s]  of  my  paflions : 
fo  preferring  ray  defarts  before  the  length  of  time,  and 
my  defeafe,  before  the  greatnes  of  my  byrth,  thou  wilt 
eyther  yeelde  with  equitie,  or  deny  with  reafon,  of  both 
the  which,  although  the  greateft  be  on  my  fide,  yet  the 
leail  fhall  not  diflike  me  :  for  yat  I  haue  alwayes  found 
in  thee  a  minde  neyther  repugnaunt  to  right,  nor  void 
ofre[a]fon.  If  thou  wouldfl.  but  permit  me  to  talke  with 
thee,  or  by  writing  fuffer  me  at  large  to  difcourfe  witli 
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thee,  I  doubt  not  but  yat,  both  the  caufe  of  my  lone 
wo[u]ld  be  beleeued,  andt  he  extremitie  rewarded,  both 
proceeding  of  thy  beautie  and  vertue,  the  one  able  to 
allure,  the  other  ready  to  pittie.  Thou  muft  thinke 
that  God  hath  not  bellowed  thofe  rare  giftes  vpon  thee 
to  kyll  thofe  that  are  caught,  but  to  cure  them.  Thofe 
that  are  ilunge  with  the  Scorpion,  are  healed  with  the 
Scorpion,  the  fire  that  bumeth,  taketh  away  the  heate 
of  the  bum,  the  Spider  Phalangium  that  poyfoneih, 
doth  with  hir  (kinne  make  a  playfter  for  poyfon,  and 
(hall  thy  beautie  which  is  of  force  to  winne  all  with 
loue,  be  of  the  crueltie  to  wound  any  with  death  ?  No 
Camilla,  I  take  no  leffe  delight  in  thy  fayre  face,  then 
pleafure  in  thy  good  conditions,  affuring  my  felfe  that 
for  affection  with-out  luft,  thou  wilt  not  render  malyce 
with-out  caufe. 

I  commit  [omit]  my  care  to  thy  confederation,  expect- 
ing thy  Letter  eyther as  a  Cullife  to  preferue,  oras  a  fworde 
to  deftroy,  eyther  as  Antidotum,  or  as  Auamitum  \  If 
thou  delude  mee,  thou  fhalt  not  long  triumphe  ouer 
mee  lyuing,  and  fmall  will  thy  glory  be  when  I  am 
dead.     And  I  ende.  Thine  euer,  though 

he  be  neuer  thine. 

Pktlautus. 

THis  Letter  beeing  coyned,  hee  fludyed  how  bee 
myght  conueie  it,  knowing  it  to  be  no  leffe 
perrilous  to  trufl  thofe  hee  knewe  not  in  fo  weightye  a 
cafe,  then  dyffycult  for  him-feife  to  haue  opportunitie 
to  delyuer  it  in  fo  fufpitious  a  company :  At  the  laft 
taking  out  of  his  clofette  a  fayre  Pomegranet,  and  pull- 
yng  all  the  kernelles  out  of  it,  hee  wrapped  his  Letter 
in  it,  doling  the  toppe  of  it  finely,  that  it  could  not  be 
perceyued,  whether  nature  agayne  hadde  knitte  it  of 
purpofe  to  further  him,  or  his  arte  had  ouercome  na- 
tures cunning.  This  Pomegranet  hee  tooke,  beeing 
him-felfe  both  meflenger  of  his  Letter,  and  the  mayfter, 
and  infinuating  him-felfe  into  the  companie  of  the 
Gendewoemen,  amonge  whom  was  alfo  Camilla,  hee 
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was  welcommed  as  well  for  that  he  had  beene  long  tyme 
abfent,  as  for  that  hee  was  at  all  tymes  pleafaunt, 
much  good  communication  there  was  touching  manye 
matters,  which  heere  to  infert  were  neyther  conuenient, 
feeing  it  doth  not  concern  the  Hyftorie,  nor  expedient, 
feeing  it  is  nothing  to  the  delyuerie  of  Philautus  Letter. 
But  this  it  fell  out  in  the  ende,  Camilla  whether  long- 
ing for  fo  faire  a  Poraegranet,  or  willed  to  a!ke  it,  yet 
loth  to  require  it,  flie  fodeinlye  complayned  of  an  old 
defeafe,wherwith  fhee  manye  times  felt  hirfelfe  grieued, 
which  was  an  extreame  heate  in  ye  ftomack,  which 
aduantage  Philautus  marking,  would  not  let  flip,  when 
it  was  purpofely  fpoken,  that  he  fhould  not  giue  them 
the  flippe :  and  therefore  as  one  gladde  to  haue  fo  con- 
uenient a  time  to  offer  both  his  duetie  and  his  deuotion, 
he  beganne  thus. 

I  Haue  heard  Camilla,  of  Phifitions,  that  there  is 
nothing  eyther  more  comfortable,  or  more  profit- 
able for  the  ftomack  or  enflamed  liuer,  then  a  Pom- 
granet,  which  if  it  be  true,  I  am  glad  that  I  came  in 
fo  good  tyme  with  a  medicine,  feeing  you  were  in  fo  ill 
a  time  fupprifed  with  your  maladie  :  and  verily  this  will 
I  faye,  that  there  is  not  one  Kernell  but  is  able  both  to 
eafe  your  paine,  and  to  double  your  pleafure,  and  with 
that  he  gaue  it  hir,  defiring  that  as  the  felte  the  working 
of  the  potion,  fo  fhee  would  confider  of  the  Phifition. 

Camilla  with  a  fmyling  countenaunce,  neyther  fuf- 
pecling  the  craft,  nor  the  conueyer,  anfwered  him  with 
thefe  thankes. 

I  thank  you  Gentleman  as  much  for  your  counfell 
as  your  curtefie,  and  if  your  cunning  be  anfwerable  to 
eyther  of  them,  I  will  make  you  amendes  for  all  of 
them :  yet  I  wil  not  open  fo  faire  a  fruite  as  this  is, 
vntill  I  feele  the  payne  that  I  fo  much  feare.  As  you 
pleafe  quoth  Philautus,  yet  if  euery  morning  you  take 
one  kernell,  it  is  the  way  to  preuent  your  difeafe,  and 
me  thinketh  that  you  fhould  be  as  carefull  to  worke 
meanes  before  it  come,  that  you  haue  it  not,  as  to  vfe 
meanes  to  expell  it  when  you  haue  it 
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I  am  content,  aunfwered  Camilla,  to  trye  your 
phiGck,  which  as  I  know  it  can  do  me  no  great  hanne, 
fo  it  may  doe  me  much  good. 

In  truth  fayd  one  of  the  Gentlewomen  then  prefent, 
I  perceiue  this  Gentleman  is  not  onely  cunning  in  Phi- 
iicke,  but  alio  very  carefull  for  his  Patient. 

Itbeho[o]ueth,  quoth  Philautus,  that  he  thatminiftreth 
to  a  Lady,  be  as  defirous  of  hir  health,  as  his  omie 
credite,  for  that  there  redoundeth  more  prayfe  to  the 
Phifition  that  hath  a  care  to  his  charge,  then  to  him 
that  hath  only  a  mow  of  his  Art.  And  I  truft  Camilla 
will  better  accept  of  the  good  will  I  haue  to  ridde  hir  of 
hir  difeafe,  then  the  gift,  which  muft  worke  the  effect. 

Otherwife  quoth  Camilla,  I  were  verye  much  10 
blame,  knowing  that  in  manye  the  behauiour  of  the 
man,  hath  wrought  more  then  the  force  of  the  medi- 
cine. For  I  would  alwayes  haue  my  Phifition,  of  a 
cheerefull  countenaunce,  pleafauntlye  conceipted,  and 
well  proportioned,  that  he  might  haue  his  fhaipe  Po- 
tions mixed  with  fweete  counfayle,  and  his  lower  drugs 
mitigated  with  merry  difcourfes.  And  this  is  the  caufe, 
that  in  olde  time,  they  paynted  the  God  of  Phificke, 
not  lyke  Satumt  but  Aefcidapius :  of  a  good  compac- 
tion, fine  witte,  and  excellent  conflitutJon. 

For  this  I  know  by  experience,  though  I  be  but 
young  to  leame,  and  haue  not  often  bene  ficke,  that 
the  fight  of  a  pleafant  and  quicke  witted  Phifitian,  hath 
remoued  that  from  my  heart  with  talke,  that  he  could 
not  with  all  his  Triacle. 

That  might  well  be,  aunfwered  Philautus,  for  the 
man  that  wrought  the  cure,  did  perchaunce  caufe  the 
difeafe,  and  fo  fecret  might  the  griefe  be,  that  none 
cou!d  heale  you,  but  he  that  hurte  you,  neither  was 
your  heart  to  be  eafed  by  any  in-ward  potion,  but  by 
fame  outward  perfwafion :  and  then  it  is  no  meruaile 
if  the  miniftring  of  a  few  wordes,  were  more  auayle- 
able  then  Methridate. 

Wei  Gentleman  faid  Camilla,  I  wil[l]  neither  difpute 
in  Phifick,  wherin  I  haue  no  fkilL  neither  aunfwere 
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yon,  to  your  laft  furmife[s],  which  you  feeme  to  leuell  at, 
but  thanking  you  once  againe  both  for  your  gift  and 
good  will,  we  wil  vfe  other  communication,  not  forgetting 
to  a(ke  for  your  friend  Euphues,  who  hath  not  long 
time  be[e]ne,  where  he  might  haue  bene  welcommed 
at  all  rimes,  and  that  he  came  not  with  you  at  this 
time,  we  both  meruayle,  and  would  faine  know. 

This  quellion  fo  eamefllye  atked  of  Camilla,  and  fo 
hardlye  to  be  aunfwered  of  Philautus,  nipped  him  in 
the  head,  not  with  Handing  leait  he  (hold  feeme  by  long 
filence  to  incurre  fome  fufpition,  he  thought  a  bad  ex- 
cufe  better  then  none  at  ali,  faying  that  Euphues  now 
a  dayes  became  fo  ftudious  (or  as  he  tearmed  it,  fuper- 
flicious)  that  he  could  not  himfelfe  fo  much,  as  haue 
his  company. 

Belike  quoth  Camilla,  he  hath  either  efpyed  fome 
new  faults  in  the  women  of  England,  where-by  he 
feeketh  to  abfent  himfelfe,  or  fome  olde  haunt  that  will 
caule  him  to  fpoyle  himfelfe. 

Not  fo  feyd  Philautus,  and  yet  that  it  was  fayd  fo  I 
will  tell  him. 

Thus  after  much  conference,  many  queflions,  and 
long  time  fpent,  Philaalus  tooke  his  leaue,  and  beeing 
in  his  chamber,  wewill  ther[e]  leaue  him  with  fuch  cogi- 
tations, as  they  commonly  haue,  that  either  attende 
the  fentence  of  lyfe  or  death  at  the  barre,  or  the  aun- 
fwere  of  hope  or  difpaire  of  their  loues,  which  none 
can  fet  downe  but  he  that  hath  them,  for  that  they  are 
not  to  be  vttered  by  the  coniedture  of  one  that  would 
imagine  what  they  mould  be,  but  by  him  that  knoweth 
what  they  are. 

Camilla  the  next  morning  opened  the  Pomegranet, 
and  faw  the  letter,  which  reading,  pondering  and  peruf- 
ing,  (he  fell  into  a  thoufande  contrarieties,  whether  it 
were  bell,  to  aunfwere  it  or  not,  at  the  lad,  inflamed 
with  a  kinde  of  cholar,  for  that  (he  knew  not  what  be- 
longed to  the  perplexities  of  a  louer,  (he  requited  his 
fvawd  and  loue,  with  anger  and  hate,  in  thefe  termeo, 
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I  Did  long  time  debate  with  my  felfe  Philatitus, 
whether  it  might  (land  with  mine  honour  to  fend 
thee  an  aunfwere,  for  comparing  my  place  with  thy 
perfon,  me  thought  thy  boldnes  more,  then  either  good 
manners  in  theewo[u]ld  permit,  or  I with  modeftie  could 
fuffer.  Yet  at  ye  la.fl,  cafting  with  my  felfe,  yat  the  heat 
of  thy  loue  might  clean  be  razed  with  ye  coldnes  of 
my  letter,  I  thought  it  good  to  commit  an  inconueni- 
ence,  yat  I  might  preuent  a  mifchiefe,  chufing  rather 
to  cut  thee  off  fhort  by  rigour,  then  to  giue  thee  any 
iot  of  hope  by  Alence.  Greene  fores  are  to  be  drefled 
roughly,  lead  they  feller,  tet[t]arstobe  drawen  in  the  be- 
ginning leafl  they  fpread,  ring  wormes  to  be  anoynted 
when  they  firil  appeare,  lead  they  compaffe  ye  whole 
body,  and  the  alta[u]lts  of  loue  to  be  beaten  back  at  ye 
firft  fiege,  leafl  they  vndermine  at  ye  fecond.  Fire  is 
to  be  quenched  in  ye  fpark,  weedes  are  to  be  rooted 
in  ye  bud,  follyes  in  ye  bloffome.  Thinking  this 
morning  to  trye  thy  Phifick,  I  perceiued  thy  frawd, 
infomuch  as  the  kernel  yat  fhoulde  haue  cooled  my 
ftomack  with  moiftnes,  hatli  kindled  it  with  cholar, 
making  a  flaming  fire,  wher  it  found  but  hot  imbers, 
conuerting  like  the  Spider  a  fweet  floure  [flower],  into  a 
bitter  poyfon.  I  am  Philautus  no  Italian  lady,  who 
commonly  are  woed  with  leafings,  and  won  with  lull, 
entangled  with  deceipt,  and  enioyed  withdelight,  caught 
with  finne,  and  caft  off  with  fhame. 

For  mine  owne  part,  I  am  too  young  to  knowe  the 
paffions  of  a  louer,  and  too  wife  to  beleeue  them,  and 
fo  farre  from  trufting  any,  that  I  fufpect  all :  not  tiiat 
ther  is  in  euery  one,  a  practife  to  deceiue,  but  that  ther 
wanteth  in  me  a  caparitie  to  conceiue. 

Seeke  not  then  Philautus  to  make  the  tender  twig 
crooked  by  Arte,  which  might  hauegrowen  ftreight  by 
Nature.  Come  is  t\nt  to  be  gathered  in  the  budde,  but 
in  the  eaie,  not  tiuite  to  \k  ■pitto.  tens  •&*  m^  -«tsn 
it  is  greene,  but  vrtien  ifc  "\s  w&w^w^w^^X**. 
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cut  for  the  preffe,  when  they  firil  rife,  but  when  they 
are  full  ripe  :  nor  young  Ladies  to  be  fued  vnto,  that 
are  fitter  for  a  rodde  then  a  hufbande,  and  meeter  to 
beare  blowes  then  children. 

You  mufl.  not  think  of  vs  as  of  thofe  in  your  own 
countrey,  that  no  fooner  are  out  of  the  cradell,  but  they 
arefent  to  the  court,  and  wo[o]edfome-times before  they 
are  weaned,  which  bringeth  both  the  Nation  and  their 
names,  not  in  queftion  onely  of  dilhoneflie,  but  into 
obliquie. 

This  I  would  haue  thee  to  take  for  a  flat  aunfwere, 
that  I  neither  meane  to  loue  thee,  nor  heereafter  if 
thou  follow  thy  fute  to  heare  thee.  Thy  firil  pradtife 
in  the  Mafque  I  did  not  allow,  the  feconde  by  thy 
writing  I  miflyke,  if  thou  attempt  the  third  meanes, 
thou  wilt  enforce  me  to  vtter  that,  which  modeflie  now 
maketh  me  to  conceale. 

If  thy  good  will  be  fo  great  as  thou  telleft,  feeke  to 
mitigate  it  by  reafon  or  time,  I  thanke  thee  for  it,  but  I 
can-not  requit  it,  vnlefle  either  thou  wert  not  JPhilautits, 
ailnotCami/la.  Thus  pardoning  thy  boldnesvpp  on  con- 
dition, and  refting  thy  friend  if  thou  reft  thy  fute.Iende. 
Neither  thine,  nor  hir  owne, 
Camilla. 


TH 
I 


__  [Petracke]  which  fhe  had,  determiningat  the  next 
comming  of  Philautus,  to  deltuer  it,  vnder  the  pretence 
of  aflring  fome  queftion,  or  the  vnderdanding  of  fome 
worde.  Philaiiits  attending  hourelye  yefuccefle  of  his 
loue,  made  his  repaire  according  to  his  accuftomablevfe, 
and  finding  the  Gen  tlewom  en  fitting  in  an  herbor.faluted 
them  curteoufly,  not  forgetting  to  be  inquifitiue  how 
Camilla  was  eafed  by  his  Pomgranet,  which  often- 
times atking  of  hir,  ihe  aunfwered  bim  thus. 

In  faith  Fhilautus,  it  had  a  faire  coat,  but  a  rotten 
kemell,  which  fo  much  offended  my  weake  ftomacke, 
that  thevery  fight  caufedmeto  lo[&}th.  tt,an&'i!ii.tfoA.vi 
throw  it  into  the  fire. 


• 
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I  am  fory  quoth  Philautus  (who  fpake  no  leffe  then 
tnieth)  that  themedicinecould  not  worke  that,  which 
my  mind  wifhed,  and  with  that  ftoode  as  one  in  a 
traunce,  which  Camilla  perceiuing,  thought  bed  lorub 
no  more  on  that  gall,  lead  the  (landers  by  ihould  efpy 
where  Philautus  thooe  wronge  him. 

Well  faid  Camilla  let  it  goe,  I  muft  impute  it  to  my 
ill  fortune,  that  where  I  looked  for  a  reftoritie,  I  found 
a  confumption :  and  with  that  (he  drew  out  hir  pe- 
trarke  [Petracke],  requeuing  him  to  confler  hir  a  leffon, 
hoping  his  learning  would  be  better  for  a  fcholemaifter, 
then  his  lucke  was  for  a  Phifition.  Thus  walking  in  the 
all[e]y,  fhe  liftned  to  his  conflruction,  who  turning  the 
booke,  found  where  the  letter  was  enclofed,  and  dif- 
fembling  that  he  Mpected,  he  faide  he  would  keeps 
hir  petracke  vntill  the  morning,  do  you  quoth  Camilla. 
With  yat  the  Gentlewomen  cludred  about  them  both, 
eyther  to  hear  how  cunningly  Philautus  could  confler, 
or  how  readily  Camilla  could  conceiue.  It  fell  out 
that  they  turned  to  fuch  a  place,  as  turned  them  all  to 
a  blanke,  where  it  was  reafoned,  whether  loue  came  at 
the  fodeine  viewe  of  beautie,  or  by  long  experience  of 
vertue,  a  long  difputation  was  like  to  enfue,  had  not 
Camilla  cut  it  off  before  they  could  ioyne  iffue,  as  one 
not  willing  in  ye  company  of  Philautus  eyther  to  talke 
of  lone,  or  thinke  of  loue,  leafl  eyther  hee  fhonld  fuf- 
pect  fhe  had  beene  wooed,  or  might  be  won,  which 
was  not  done  fo  clofelye,  but  it  was  perceiued  of  Phi- 
lautus, though  diffembled.  Thus  after  many  words, 
they  went  to  their  dinner,  where  I  omit  their  table 
talke,  leafl  I  loofe  mine. 

After  their  repafl,  Surius  came  in  with  a  great  train, 
which  lightened  Camillas  hart,  and  was  a  dagger  to 
Philautus  bread,  who  taried  no  longer  then  he  had  ley- 
fure[leafure]  to  take  his  leaue,  eyther  defirous  to  read 
his  Ladyes  aunfwer,  or  not  willing  to  enioy  Surius  his 
companie,  whome  alfo  I  will  now  forfake,  and  follow 
Philautus,  to  heare  how  his  minde  is  quieted  with 
Camillas  cuiielie. 
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Philautus  no  fooner  ent[e]red  his  chamber,  but  he 
read  bir  letter,  w[h]ich  wrought  fuch  fkirmifhes  iu  his 
minde,  that  he  had  almoft  forgot  reafon,  falling  into 
the  old  evaine  of  his  rage,  in  this  manner. 

Ah  cruell  Camilla  and  accurfed  Philautus,  I  fee  now 
that  it  fareth  with  thee,  as  it  doth  with  the  Hare  Sea, 
which  hauing  made  one  aflonied  with  hir  fayre  fight, 
tumeth  him  into  aftone  with  hir  venemous  fauo[u]r,  and 
with  me  as  it  doth  with  thofe  that  view  the  Bafdike, 
whofe  eyes  procure  delight  to  the  looker  at  the  6rft 
glymfe,  and  death  at  the  fecond  glaunce. 

Is  this  the  curtefie  of  England  towardes  ftraungers, 
to  entreat  them  fo  difpightfullye  ?  Is  my  good  will  not 
onely  rejected  with-out  caufe,  but  alfo  difdained  with- 
out coulour?  I  but  Philautusyszyte  at  the  [thy]  parting, 
if  Ihe  had  not  liked  thee,  (he  would  neuer  haue  aun- 
fwered  thee.  Knoweft  thou  not  that  wher  they  loue 
much,  they  difTemble  moll,  that  as  fayre  weather  com- 
meth  after  a  foule  ftorme,  fo  fweete  tearmes  fucceede 
fowre  [fower]  taunts  ? 

Aflaye  once  againe  Philautus  by  Letters  to  winne  hir 
loue,  and  followe  not  the  vnkinde  hounde,  who  leau- 
eth  the  fent  bycaufe  hee  is  rated,  or  the  baflarde  Span- 
yell,  which  beeing  once  rebuked,  neuer  retriueth  his 
game.  Let  Atlanta  runne  neuer  fo  fwiftelye,  fhee  will 
looke  backe  vpon  Hyppomanes,  let  Medea  bee  as  cruell 
as  a  f  [i]ende  to  all  Gentle-men,  ihee  will  at  the  lafi  re- 
peal la/on.  A  denyall  at  the  firft  is  accompted  a 
graunt,  a  gentle  aunfwere  a  mockerie.  Ladyes  vfe 
their  Louers  as  the  Storke  doth  hir  young  ones,  who 
pecketh  [picketh]  them  till  they  bleed  with  hir  bill,  and 
then  healeth  them  with  hir  tongue.  Cw/irfhim-felf  mull 
fpend  one  arrowe,  and  thinkefl  thou  to  fpeede  with 
one  Letter  ?  No  no  Philautus,  he  that  looketh  to  haue 
cleere  water  muil  digge  deepe,  he  that  longeth  for 
fweete  Muiicke,  mull  fet  his  ftringes  at  the  hygheft,  hee 
thatfeekethtowin  his  loue  muftftretchhislabo[u]r,  and 
hafard  his  lyfe.  Venus  bliffeth  [bleffeth]  Lions  in  the 
fold,  and  Lambes  in  the  chamber,  Eagles  at  the  affaulte, 
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and  Foxes  in  counfayle,  To  that  thou  mud  be  hardy 
in  the  purfuit,  and  meeke  in  victory,  venterous  in 
obtaining,  and  wife  in  concealing,  fo  that  thou  win  that 
with  pray fe,  which  otherwife thou  wilt  loofe  with  peeuifh- 
neffe.  Faint  hart  Philautus  neither  winneth  Caftell 
nor  Lady;  ther[e]fore  endure  all  thinges  that  Ihall  hap- 
pen with  patience,  and  purfue  with  diligence,  thy 
fortune  is  to  be  tryed,  not  by  the  accedents  [accidents] 
but  by  the  end. 

Thus  Gentlewoemen,  Philautus,  refembleth  the 
Viper,  who  beeing  ftricken  with  a  reede  lyeth  as  he 
were  dead,  but  ftricken  the  fecond  tyme,  recouereth  his 
ftrength  :  hauinghis  anfwerat  the  firft  in  ye  [a]  mafque, 
he  was  almoft  amafed,  and  nowe  againe  denied,  he  is 
animated,  prefuming  thus  much  vpon  ye  good  difpoii- 
tion  and  kindneffe  of  woemen,  that  the  higher  they  fit, 
the  lower  they  looke,  and  the  more  they  feerne  at  the 
firft  to  lo[a]th,  the  more  they  loue  at  the  lafl.  Whofe 
judgement  as  I  am  not  altogether  to  allow,  fo  can  I 
not  in  fome  refpect  miflike.  For  in  this  they  referable 
the  Crocodile,  who  when  one  approcheth  neere  vnto 
him,  gathereth  vp  him-felf  into  the  roundnefle  of  a 
ball,  but  running  from  him,  ftretcheth  him-felf  into  the 
length  of  a  tree.  The  willing  refiftance  of  women  was 
ye  caufe  yat  made  Ardias  (whofe  arte  was  only  to  draw 
women)  to  paynt  Venus  Cnydia  catching  at  the  ball 
with  hir  hand,  which  fhe  feemed  to  fpurn  at  with  hir 
foote.  And  in  this  poynt  they  are  not  vniikevnto  the 
Mirt  [Mirre]  Tree,  which  being  hewed  [hewen],  ga- 
thereth in  his  fappe,  but  not  moued,  poureth  it  out  like 
firrop.  Woemen  are  neuer  more  coye  then  when  they 
are  beloued,  yet  in  their  mindes  neuer  leffe  conftant, 
feemingtotye  themfelu[e]s  to  the  mailof  the  fhippe  with 
Vlyffes,  when  they  are  wooed,  with  a  ftrong  Cable; 
which  being  well  difcemed  is  a  twine  threed  ;  throwing 
a  ftone  at  the  head  of  him,  vnto  whome  they  imme- 
diately cad  out  art  ap[p]le,  of  which  their  gentle  nam 
Philautus  being  ^cifojaAti,  WiwieA  \i»  fea*.  * 
in  this  manner. 


e  nature 
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Pkilautus  to  thefaire,  Camilla. 

I  Cannot  tell  (Camilla)  whether  thy  ingratitude  be 
greater,  or  my  miffortune,  for  perilling  the  few 
lynes  thou  gaueft  me,  I  found  as  fmall  hope  of  my 
lone  as  of  thy  courtefie.  But  fo  extreame  are  the  paf- 
fions  of  loue,  that  the  more  thou  feekeil  to  quench 
them  bydifdayne,  the  greater  flame  thou  encreafeft  by 
defire.  Not  vnlyke  vnto  lupiters  Well,  which  extin- 
guifheth  a  fine  [fire]  brande,  and  kindleth  a  wet  flicke. 
And  no  leffe  force,  hath  thybeautie  ouer  me,  then  the 
fixe  hath  ouer  Naplytia,  which  leapeth  into  it,  wherfo- 
cuer  it  feeth  it. 

I  am  not  he  Camilla  that  will  leaue  the  Rofe,  bicaufe 
I  [it]  pricked  my  finger,  or  forfake  the  golde  that  lyeth 
in  the  hot  fire,  for  that  I  burnt  my  hande,  or  refufe  the 
fweete  Chefnut,  for  that  it  is  couered  with  ftiarpe 
hulkes.  The  minde  of  a  faithfull  louer,  is  neither  to 
be  daunted  with  defpite,  nor  afrighted  with  daunger. 
For  as  the  Load-flone,  what  winde  foeuer  blowe, 
tourneth  aiwayes  to  the  North,  or  as  Arijlotles  Quad- 
ratics, which  way  foeuer  you  toume  it,  is  aiwayes 
conftant :  fo  the  faith  of  Pkilautus,  is  euermore  ap- 
plyed  to  the  loue  of  Camilla,  neither  to  be  remoued 
with  any  winde,  or  rolled  with  any  force.  But  to  thy 
letter. 

Thou  faift  greene  wounds  are  to  be  drefled  roughly 
leaf!  they  feller  :  certeinly  thou  fpeakeft  lyke  a  good 
Chyrurgian,  but  dealeft  lyke  one  vnfldlfull,  for  making 
a  great  wound,  thou  putted  in  a  fmall  tent,  cutting  the 
flefli  that  is  found,  before  thou  cure  the  place  that  is 
fore  :  ftriking  the  veyne  with  a  knife,  which  thou 
fhoutdeft  ftop  with  lynt  And  fo  haft  thou  drawn  my 
tettar  [tetter],  (I  vfe  thine  owne  terme)  that  in  feek* 
ing  to  fpoyle  it  in  my  chinne,  thou  haft  fpreade  it 
ouer  my  body. 

Thou  addeft  thou  art  no  Italyan  Lady,  I  anfwer, 
would  thou  wert,  not  that  I  would  haue  thee  vjoatd, 
as  thou  foyil  they  are,  but  that  I  rmgto.  to  ft«ft  ^ 
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thou  now  art :  and  yet  this  I  dare  fay,  though  n 
excufe  at,  or  to  difgrace  thee,  yat  fome  there  s 
Italy  too  wife  to  be  caught  with  leafings,  and  too 
honefl  to  be  entangled  with  lull,  and  as  wary  to  efchue 
finne,  as  they  are  willing  to  fuftaine  fhame,  fo  that 
what-foeuer  the  moft  be,  I  would  not  haue  thee  thinke 
ill  of  the  bell. 

Thou  alleadgefl  thy  youth  and  alloweil  thy  wife- 
dome,  the  one  not  apt  to  know  ye  impreffions  of  loue, 
the  other  fufpitious  not  to  beleeue  them.  Truely  Ca- 
milla I  haue  heard,  that  young  is  the  Goofe  yat  wit  eate 
no  Oates,  and  a  very  ill  Cocke  that  will  not  crow  be- 
fore he  be  olde,  and  no  right  Lyon,  that  will  notfeede 
on  hard  meat,  before  he  taft  fweet  milke,  and  a  tender 
Virgin  God  knowes  it  muft  be,  that  meafureth  hir  affec- 
tions by  hir  age,  when  as  naturally  they  are  enclyned 
(which  thou  perticularly  putteil  to  our  countrey)  to  play 
thebrides,  before  they  be  able  to  dreffe  their  heades. 

Many  fimilytudes  thou  bringeft  in  to  excufe  youth, 
thy  twig,  thy  come,  thy  fruit,  thy  grape,  and  I  know 
not  what,  which  are  as  eafelye  to  be  refelled,  as  they 
are  to  be  repeated. 

But  my  good  Camilla,  I  am  as  vnwillyng  to  confute 
any  thing  thou  fpeakell,  as  I  am  thou  fhouldft  vtter  it : 
infomuch  as  I  would  fweare  the  Crow  were  white,  if 
thou  fhouldefl  but  fay  it. 

My  good  will  is  greater  than  I  can  expreffe,  and  thy 
courtefie  leffe  then  I  deferue  :  thy  counfayle  to  expel! 
it  with  time  and  reafon,  of  fo  lyttle  force,  that  I  haue 
neither  the  will  to  vfe  the  meane,  nor  the  wit  to  con- 
ceiue  it  But  this  I  fay,  that  nothing  can  break  off  my 
loue  but  death,  nor  any  thing  haften  my  death,  but  thy 
difcourtefie.  And  fo  I  attend  thy  finall  fentence,  ant! 
my  fatall  deflenie.  Thine  euer,  though  he 

he  nmter  thine, 
Plulautus. 

THis  letter  he  thought  by  no  meanes  better  to  ds 
< 


conueyed,  then  in  the  fame  booke  he  receiued 
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liirs,  fo  omitting  no  time,  leaft  the  yron  fhould  coole 
before  he  could  ftrike,  he  prefently  went  to  Camilla, 
whome  he  founde  in  gathering  of  flowers,  with  diuers 
other  Ladyes  and  Gentlewomen,  which  came  afwell  to 
recreate  themfelues  for  pleafure,  as  to  vifite  Camilla, 
whom  they  all  loued.  Philautus  fomewhat  boldened 
by  acquaintaunce,  courteous  by  nature,  and  courtly  by 
countenance,  faluted  them  al  with  fuch  te[a]rmes,  as  he 
thought  meete  for  fuch  perfonages,  not  forgetting  to 
call  Camilla  his  fchollar,  when  ihe  had  fchooled  him 
being  hir  mafter. 

One  of  the  Ladies  who  delighted  much  in  mirth, 
feing  Philautus  behold  Camilla  fo  fledfaflly,  faide 
vnto  him. 

GEntleman,  what  floure  [flower]  like  you  befl  in  all 
this  border,  heere  be  faire  Rofes,  fweete  Violets, 
fragrant  primrofes,  heere  wil  be  Iilly-floures,  Carnations, 
fops  in  wine,  fweet  lohns,  and  what  may  either  pleafe 
you  for  fight,  or  delight  you  with  fauour :  loth  we  are 
you  (hould  haue  aPofieof  all,yetwillingtogiueyou  one, 
not  yat  which  lhal[l]  looke  beft,but  fuch  a  one  as  you 
fhalfl]  lyke  befl.  Philautus  omitting  no  opportuni[t]ie, 
yat  might  either  manifeft  his  affection  or  commend  his 
wit,  aunfwered  hir  thus. 

Lady,  of  fo  many  fweet  floures  [flowers]  to  chufe  the 
bed,  it  is  harde,  feeing  they  be  all  fo  good,  if  I  fhoulde 
prefene  the  faireft  before  thefweeteil  you  would  happely 
imagine  that  either  I  were  (lopped  in  the  nofe,  or  wan- 
ton in  the  eyes,  if  the  fweetneffe  before  the  beautie, 
then  would  you  geffe  me  either  to  lyue  with  fauours,  or 
to  haue  no  iudgement  in  colours,  but  to  tell  my  rainde 
(vpon  correction  be  it  fpoken)  of  all  flowers,  I  loue 
a  faire  woman. 

In  deede  quoth  Flauia  (for  fo  was  Ihe  named)  faire 
women  are  fet  thicke,  hut  they  come  vp  thinne,  and 
when  they  begin  to  budde,  they  are  gathered  as  though 
they  wer  blowne,  of  fuch  men  as  you  are  Gentleman, 
who  thinke  greene  graffe  will  neuer  be  drye  Hay,  but 
when  ye  flower  of  their  youth  (being  flipped  too  young) 
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(hall  fade  before  they  be  olde,  then  I  dare  (aye,  job 
would  chaunge  your  faire  flower  for  a  weede,  and  the 
woman  you  loued  then,  for  the  woril  violet  you  refufc 
now. 

Lady  aunfwered  Philautus,  it  is  a  figne  that  beautie 
was  no  niggard  of  hir  flippes  in  this  gardein,  and  veiy 
enuious  to  other  grounds,  feing  heere  are  fo  many 
in  one  Plot,  as  I  (hall  neuer  iinde  more  in  all  Italy, 
whether  the  reafon  be  the  heate  which  killeth  them, 
or  the  country  that  cannot  beare  them.  As  for 
plucking  them  vp  foone,  in  yat  we  fhew  the  defire  we 
haue  to  them,  not  the  malyce.  Where  you  conjecture, 
that  men  haue  no  refpect  to  things  when  they  be  olde, 
I  cannot  confent  to  your  faying  for  well  doe  they  know 
that  it  fareth  with  women  as  it  doth  with  the  Mulbety 
tree,  which  the  elder  it  is,  the  younger  it  feemeth,  and 
therfore  hath  it  growen  toaProuerbin  lta/y,whea  on[e] 
feeth  a  woman  ftriken  in  age  to  looke  amiable,  he  (ailh 
(he  hath  eaten  a  Snake :  fo  that  I  muft  of  force  follow 
mine  olde  opinion,  that  I  loue  frefh  flowers  well,  but 
faire  women  better. 

Fla  ma  would  not  fo  leaue  him,  but  thus  reply  ed  to  him. 

YOu  are  very  amorous  Gentleman,  otherwife  you 
wold  not  take  the  defence  of  that  thing  which 
moft  men  contemne,  and  women  will  not  confeffe. 
For  where-as  you  goe  about  to  currey  fauour,  you 
make  a  fault,  either  in  prayfing  vs  too  much,  which  we 
accompt  in  England*  flattery e,  or  pleafing  your  felfein 
your  owne  minde,  which  wife  men  efleeme  as  folly. 
For  when  you  endeauour  to  proue  that  woemen  the 
older  the[y]  are,  the  fayrer  they  looke,  you  thinke  them 
eyther  very  credulous  to  beleeue,  or  your  talke  verye 
effecluall  to  perfwade.  But  as  cunning  as  you  are  in 
your  Pater  nofler,  I  will  add  one  Article  more  to  your 
Crede,  that  is,  you  may  fpeak  in  matters  of  loue  what 
you  will,  but  women  will  beleeue  but  what  they  lyft. 
and  in  extolUng  \\\e\x  beauties^  they  giue  more  c 
to  their,  owne  ^ufiea,,CoKR'«!iKW>^KKK&- 
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But  you  haue  not  yet  aunfwered  my  requefl  touch- 
ing what  flower  you  moft  defire :  for  woemen  doe  not 
refemble  flowers,  neyther  in  (hew  nor  fauour. 

Philautusnot  fhrinking  for  an  Aprill  fhowre,  followed 
the  chace  in  this  manner. 

Lady,  I  neither  flatter  you  nor  pleafe  my  felfe  (al- 
though it  pleafeth  you  fo  to  coniec"ture)  for  I  haue  al- 
waves  obferued  this,  that  to  ftand  too  much  in  mine 
owne  conceite  would  gaine  me  little,  and  to  claw  thofe 
of  whome  I  fought  for  no  benefite,  woulde  profit  me 
leffe :  yet  was  I  neuer  fo  ill  brought  vp,  but  that  I 
could  when  time  and  place  fhould  ferue,  giue  euery 
one  I*lyked*  their  iuft  commendation,  vnlelle  it  were 
among  thofe  that  were  with-out  comparifon ;  offending 
in  nothing  but  in  this,  that  beeing  too  curious  in  praif- 
ing  my  Lady,  I  was  like  to  the  Painter  Protogents,  who 
could  neuer  leaue  when  his  worke  was  well,  which 
faulte  is  to  be  excufed  in  him,  bicaufe  hee  would  make 
it  better,  and  may  be  borne  with  in  mee,  for  that  I 
wifh  it  excellent.  Touching  your  firft  demaund  which 
you  feeme  againe  to  vrge  in  your  lall  difcourie,  1  fay 
of  alp]  flowers  I  loue  the  Rofe  beft,  yet  with  this  con- 
dition, bicaufe  I  wil  not  eate  my  word,  I  like  a  faire 
Lady  well.  Then  quoth  Flauia  fince  you  wil[l]  needes 
ioyne  the  flower  with  the  woman,  amonge  all  vs  (and 
fpeake  not  partially)  call  hir  your  Rofe  yat  you  moft 
regarde,  and  if  flie  deny  that  name,  we  will  enioyne 
hir  a  penance  for  hir  pride,  and  rewarde  you  with  a 
violet  for  your  paynes. 

Phtlaulus  being  driuen  to  this  fhift  wifhed  him  felfe 
in  his  chamber,  for  this  he  thought  that  if  he  fhoulde 
choofe  Camilla  fhe  woulde  not  accept  it,  if  an  other, 
fhe  might  iuftly  reiecl  him.  If  he  fhoulde  difcouer  his 
loue,  then  woulde  Camilla  thinke  him  not  to  be  re- 
create, if  conce[a]te  it,  not  to  be  feruent :  befides  all,  the 
Ladyes  woulde  efpie  his  loue  and  preuent  it,  or  Ca- 
milla defpife  his  offer,  and  not  regarde  it  While  he 
was  thus  in  a  deepe  meditation,  Flauia  ■waVene&.VYciv 
Ikying,  why  Gentleman  are  youin'arli.e,a.me,,o'£\s'&iew 
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none  heere  worthy  to  make  choyce  of,  or  are  wee  all 
Co  indifferent,  that  there  is  neuer  a  good. 

Philaufus  feeing  this  Lady  fo  curteous,  and  loulng 
Camilla  fo  eameftly,  coulde  not  yet  refolue  with  him- 
felfe  what  to  doe,  but  at  the  lad,  loue  whiche  neither 
regardeth  what  it  fpeaketh,  nor  where,  he  replied  thus 
at  all  aduentures. 

LAdyes  and  Gentlewomen,  I  woulde  I  were  fo  for- 
tunate that  I  might  choofe  euery  one  of  you  for 
a  flower,  and  then  would  I  boldely  affirme  th;it  I  coulde 
fliewe  the  faireil  poefie  in  the  worlde,  but  foOye  it  is 
for  me  to  wifh  that  being  a  flaue,  which  none  can  hope 
for,  that  is  an  Emperour.  If  I  make  my  choyfe  I  (hall 
fpeede  fo  well  as  he  that  enioyeth  all  Europe.  And  with 
that  gathering  a  rofe  he  gaue  it  to  Camilla,  whole 
coulour  fo  encreafed  as  one  would  haue  iudged  al  hit 
face  to  hauebeenaRofe,hadit  not  beeneflayned  with  a 
naturall  whitfelnefle,  which  made  hir  to  excell  the  Rofa 

Camilla  with  a  fmiling  countenance  as  though  no- 
thing greeued,  yet  vexed  inwardly  to  the  heart,  refufed 
the  gifte  flatly,  pretending  a  re[a]dy  excufe,  which  was, 
that  Philautus  was  either  very  much  ouer  feene  to  take 
hir  before  the  Ladie  Elauia,  or  els  difpofed  to  giue  hir 
a  mocke  aboue  the  reft  in  the  companie. 

Well  quoth  Elauia  to  Philautus,  (who  nowe  ftoode 
like  one  that  had  beene  befmered)  there  is  no  haraie 
done,  for  I  perceiue  Camilla  is  othenvife  fpedde,  and 
if  I  be  not  much  decerned,  fhe  is  a  flower  for  Surius 
wearing,  the  penance  (hee  (hall  haue  is  to  make  you 
a  Nofegay  which  fhee  final!  not  denye  thee,  vnlefle  ftiee 
defie  vs,  and  the  rewarde  thou  (halt  haue,  is  this,  while 
you  tarrie  in  Englande  my  neece  fhal  be  your  Violet 

This  Ladyes  coufin  was  named  Erauncis,  a  fayre 
Gentlewoman  and  a  wife,  young  and  of  very  good  con- 
ditions, not  much  inferioui  to  Camilla,  fequaU  [equall] 
fliee  could  not  be. 

Cflff"'//awhowaslo[a]thtobeaccomptedin  any  com- 
pany coye,  endeuoured  in  the  prefence  of  the  Ladii 
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Flauia  to  be  very  curteous,  and  gathered  for  Philautus 
a  pofie  of  all  the  fined  flowers  in  the  Garden,  faying 
thus  vnto  him,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  Phi- 
lautus in  that  I  coulde  not  be  your  Rofe,  but  imputing 
the  faulte  rather  to  deflinie  then  difcurtefie. 

Philautus  plucking  vp  his  fpirits,  gaue  hir  thanks 
forhirpaynes,and  immediately  gathered  aviolet,  which 
he  gaue  miftres  Frauncis,  which  (he  c[o]urteoufly  re- 
ceiued,  thus  all  partes  were  pleafed  for  that  time. 

Philautus  was  inuited  to  dinner,  fo  that  he  could  no 
longer  ftay,  but  pulling  out  the  booke  wherein  his  letter 
was  enclofed,  he  deliuered  it  to  Camilla,  taking  his 
humble  leaue  of  the  Lady  Flauia  and  the  reft  of  the 
Gentlewomen. 

When  be  was  gone  there  fell  much  talke  of  him  be- 
tween the  Gentlewomen,  one  commending  his  wit,  an 
other  his  perfonage,  fome  his  fauour,  all  his  good  con- 
ditions infomuch  that  the  Lady  Flauia  bound  it  with 
an  othe,  that  (he  thought  him  both  wife  and  honed. 

When  the  company  was  diffolued,  Camilla  not  think- 
ing to  receiue  an  aunfwere,  but  a  lecture,  went  to  hir 
Italian  booke  where  fhee  founde  the  letter  of  Philau- 
tus, who  without  any  further  aduife,  as  one  very  much 
offended,  or  in  a  great  heate,  fent  him  this  bone  to 
gnawe  vppon. 

To  Philautus. 

Sufficed  it  not  thee  Philautus  to  bewraie  thy  follies 
and  moue  my  pacience,  but  thou  mull  alfo  pro- 
cure in  me  a  minde  to  reuenge,  and  to  thy  felfe  the 
meanes  of  a  farther  perill  P  Where  diddeil  thou  learne 
that  being  forbidden  to  be  bold,  thou  moulded  growe 
impudent?  or  being  fuffered  to  be  familiar  thou 
moulded  waxe  haile  fellowe?  But  to  fo  malepert 
boldnes  is  the  demeanor  of  young  Gentlemen  come, 
that  where  they  haue  bene  once  welcome  for  curtefie, 
they  thinke  themfelues  worthie  to  court  any  Lady  by 
eudomes :  wherin  they  imagine  they  vfe  fmguler  au- 
dacitie  which  we  can  no  otherwife  terme  then  kiK> 
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neffe,  thinking  women  are  to  be  drawen  by  their  coyned 
and  counterfeit  conceipts,  as  the  flraw  is  by  theAvm- 
ber,  or  the  yron  by  ye  Loadftone,  or  the  gold  by  the 
minerall  Chryfocolla. 

But  as  there  is  no  ferpent  that  can  breede  in  the 
Box  tree  For  the  hardnefle,  nor  wil  build  in  the  Cypres 
tree  for  the  bitterneffe,  fo  is  there  no  fond  or  poyfoned 
louer  that  (hall  enter  into  my  heart  which  is  hardced 
like  the  Adamant,  nor  take  delight  in  my  words,  which 
fhalbe  more  bitter  then  Gall. 

Itfarethiviththee-P/n/CTH/waswiththedroonefDronel 
who  hauing  loll  hir  [his]  owne wings, feekes  to  fpoile  the 
Bees  of  theirs,  and  thou  being  clipped  of  thy  libertie, 
goefl  about  to  bereaue  me  of  mine,  not  fane  differing 
from  the  natures  of  Dragons,  who  fucking  bloud  out  of 
the  Elephant,  kill  him,  and  with  the  fame  poyfan 
themfelues:  and  it  maybe  that  by  the  fame  meanes  that 
thou  takeft  in  hande  to  inueigle  my  minde,  thou  en- 
trap thine  owne :  a  iuft  reward,  for  fo  vniuft  dealing, 
and  a  fit  reuenge  for  fo  vnkinde  a  regard.  But  I 
truft  thy  purpofe  lhall  take  no  place,  and  that  thy 
mallice  fhall  want  might,  wherein  thou  (halt  refemble 
the  ferpent  PorpMrius,  who  is  full  of  poyfon,  but 
being  toothleffe  he  hurteth  none  but  himfelfe,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  thy  minde  is  as  ful  of  deceipt,  as  thy 
words  are  of  flatterie,  but  hauing  no  toothe  [teeth]  to 
bite,  I  haue  no  caufe  to  feare. 

I  had  not  thought  to  haue  vfed  fo  fower  words,  but 
where  a  wande  cannot  rule  the  horfe,  a  fpurre  mull. 
When  gentle  medicines,  haue  no  force  to  purge, 
wee  mud  vfe  bitter  potions :  and  where  the  fore  is 
neither  to  be  diflblued  by  plaifter,  nor  to  be  broken,  it 
is  requifite,  it  fhould  be  launced. 

Hearbes  that  are  the  worfe  for  watering,  are  to  be 
rooted  out,  trees  that  are  leffe  fertile  for  the  lopping, 
are  to  hewen  downe.  Hawkes  that  waxe  haggard 
by  manning,  are  to  be.  ca.fi.  off,  and  fonde  louers,  that 
encreafe  in  t\vdi  foW^es  ^w&^\^w«.QdyLl3re  U 
bee  difpifed. 
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But  as  to  be  without  haire,  amongft.  ye  Myeanions, 
is  accompted  no  ihame,  bicaufe  they  be  al  borne  balde, 
fo  in  Italy  to  lyue  in  loue,  is  thought  no  fault,  for  that 
there  theyareallgiuentolufl.which  maketh  thee  to  con- 
iec~ture,that  we  xa  England  recken  loue  as  ye[to  be  the] 
chiefeil  vertue,  which  we  abhorre  as  ye  greateft  vice, 
which  groweth  lyke  the  Iuie  about  the  trees,  and  killeth 
them  by  cullyng  them.  Thou  arte  alwayes  talking  of 
JjOue,  and  applying  both  thy  witte  and  thy  wealth  in 
that  idle  trade :  only  for  that  thou  thinkeft  thy  felfe 
amiable,  not  vnlyke  vnto  the  Hedgehogge,  who  euer- 
more  lodgeth  in  the  thoraes,  bicaufe  he  himfelfe  is  full 
of  prick  ells. 

But  take  this  both  for  a  warning  and  an  aunfwer, 
that  if  thou  profecute  thy  Ante,  thou  (halt  but  vndoe 
thy  felfe,  for  I  am  neither  to  be  wo[o]ed  with  thypaflions, 
whileil  thou  liueft,  nor  to  repent  me  of  my  rigor  when 
thou  art  dead,  which  I  wold  not  haue  thee  think  to 
proceede  of  anye  hate  I  beare  thee,  for  I  malyce  none, 
but  for  loue  to  mine  honour,  which  neither  Italian 
fhal  violate,  nor  Engli(h  man  diminifli.  For  as  the 
precious  (lone  Chalazia!,  being  throwen  into  the  fire 
keepeth  ftil  his  coldnefle,  not  to  be  warmed  with  any 
heate,  fo  my  heart  although  dented  at  with  ye  arrowes 
of  thy  burning  affections,  and  as  it  were  enuironed 
with  the  fire  of  thy  loue,  fhall  alwayes  keepe  his  hard- 
neffe,  and  be  fo  farre  from  being  mollyfied,  that  thou 
fbalt  not  perceiue  it  moued. 

The  Violet  Ladie  Flauia  beftowed  on  thee,  I  wilhe 
thee,  and  if  thou  lyke  it,  I  will  further  thee,  otherwife 
if  thou  perfifl  in  thine  olde  follyes,  wherby  to  encreafe 
my  new  griefes,  I  will  neither  [neuer]  come  where  thou 
art,  nor  [halt  thou  haue  acccfie  to  the  place  where  I  am. 
For  as  little  agreement  ihal  there  be  betweene  vs,  as 
is  betwixt  the  Vine  and  the  Cabifh,  the  Oke  and  the 
Olyue  tree,  the  Serpent  and  the  Afh  tree,  the  yron  and 
Theanudes. 

And  if  euer  thou  diddeft  loueTne,mamieft.\V'vft.'fi»s, 
that  beereafter  thou  neuer  write  to  me,e,fc>  fta&  WiC^v 
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be  perfwaded  of  thy  faith,  and  eafed  of  mine  ownt 

fearc.  But  if  thou  attempt  againe  to  wring  water  out 
of  the  Pommice,  thou  (halt  but  bewraye  thy  faUhoode, 
and  augment  thy  (liame,  and  my  feueritie. 

For  this  I  fweare,  byhirwhofe  lyghts  can  neuer  dye, 
Vejla,  and  by  hir  wliofe  heads  are  not  to  be  broken, 
Diana,  that  I  will  neuer  confent  to  loue  him,  whofe 
fight  (if  I  may  fo  fay  with  modeilie)  is  more  bitter  vnto 
me  then  death. 

If  this  aunfwere  will  not  content  thee,  I  wil  (hew 

thy  letters,  dilclofe  thy  loue,  and  make  thee  aihamed 

to  vndertake  that,  which  thou  canned  neuer  bring  to 

paffe.     And  fo  I  ende,  thine,  if  thou  leaue  to  be  mine. 

Camilla. 

CAmilla  difpatched  this  letter  with  fpeede.  and  fent 
it  to  Pkilautus  by  hir  man,  which  Philmdus 
hauing  read,  I  commit  the  plyght  he  was  in,  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  you  Gentlemen  that  haue  ben  in  the  like: 
he  tare  his  haire,  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  from  the 
paflions  of  a  Loner  to  the  pang[n]es  of  phrenfie,  but  at 
the  lad  callying  his  wittes  to  him,  forgetting  both  the 
charge  Camilla  gaue  him,  and  the  contents  of  hit 
Letter,  he  greeted  hir  immediaftllye  agayne,  with  as 
aunfwere  by  hir  owne  MefTenger  in  this  manner. 

To  the  cruell  Camilla, 

IF  I  were  as  farre  in  thy  bookes  to  be  beleeued, 
as  thou  art  in  mine  to  be  beloued,  thou  fhouldeft 
either  foone  be  made  a  wife,  or  euer  remaine  a  Virgin, 
the  one  would  ridde  me  of  hope,  the  other  acquit  mee 
of  feare. 

But  feeing  there  wanteth  witte  in  mee  to  perfwade, 
and  will  in  thee  to  confent :  I  meane  to  manifed  the 
beginning  of  my  Loue,  by  the  ende  of  my  iyfe,  the  af- 
fects of  the  one  fhal  appeare  by  the  effects  of  the  other. 

When  as  neither  folempne  oath  nor  found  perfwa- 
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fion,  nor  any  reafon  can  worke  in  thee  a  remorfe,  I 
raeane  by  death  to  ihew  my  deure,  the  which  the 
(boner  it  commeth,  the  fweeter  it  fhalbe,  and  the  fhort- 


nes  of  the  force,  fhal  abate  the  fharpnes  of  the  forrow. 
I  cannot  tel  whether  thou  laugh  at  my  folly,  or  la- 
ment my  phrenfie,  but  this  I  fay,  and  with  fait  teares 
trickling  down  my  cheekes,  I  fwe[a]re,  yat  thou  neuer 
foundft  more  ple[a]fure  inreiectingmyloue,  then  thou 
(halt  feele  paine  in  remembring  my  loffe,  and  as  bit- 
ter fhal  lyfe  be  to  thee,  as  death  to  me,  and  as  forrow- 
full  fhal  my  friends  be  to  fee  thee  profper,  as  thine 
glad  to  fee  me  periih. 

Thou  thinkeft  all  I  write,  of  courfe,  and  makeft  all 
I  fpeake,  of  fmall  accompt :  but  God  who  reuengeth 
the  periuries  of  the  diffembler,  is  witneffe  of  my  truth, 
of  whom  I  defire  no  longer  to  lyue,  then  I  meane  Am- 
ply to  loue. 

I  will  not  vfe  many  wordes,  for  if  thou  be  wife,  few 
are  fufficient,  if  fioward,  fuperfiuous :  one  lyne  is 
inough,  if  thou  be  courteous,  one  word  too  much,  if 
thou  be  cruel!  Yet  this  I  adde  and  that  in  bittemes 
of  foule,  that  neither  my  hande  dareth  write  that,  which 
my  heart  intendeth,  nor  my  tongue  vtter  that,  which 
my  hande  (hall  execute.  And  fo  fare-well,  vnto  whom 
onely  I  with  welL 

Thine  euer,  though 
Jhorily  neuer. 
Plulautus. 

THis  Letter  beeing  written  in  the  extremitie  of  his 
rage,  he  fentby  him  that  broughthirs.  Camilla 
perceiuing  a  frefh  reply,  was  not  a  little  melancholy, 
but  digefling  it  with  company,  and  burning  the  letter, 
fhe  determined  neuer  to  write  to  him,  nor  after  yat  to 
fee  him,  fo  refolute  was  fhe  in  hir  opinion,  I  dare  not 
fay  obftinate  leaft  you  gentlewomen  fhoulde  take  pep- 
per in  the  nofe,  when  I  put  but  fait  to  your  mouthes. 
But  this  I  dare  boldly  affirme,  that  Ladies  are  to  be 
woed  with  Appclles  pencill,  Orpheus  Harpe,  Mercuries 
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tongue,  Adonis  beaatie,  Cne/iw  we[a]lth,  or  els  neuertc 
bewonfnje,  for  th  eir  be  wties  [beauties]  being  blafed,  their 
eares  tickled,  their  mindes  moued,  their  eyes  pleafed, 
there  appitite  fatiffied,  their  coffers  filled,  when  they 
haue  althinges  they  fhoulde  haue  and  would  haue,  then 
men  neede  not  to  ftande  in  doubt  of  their  comming, 
but  of  their  conftancie. 

But  let  me  followe  Philautus,  who  nowe  both  loath- 
ing his  life  and  curfing  his  lucke,  called  to  remem- 
brance his  old  friend  Euphues,  whom  he  was  wont  10 
haue  alwayes  in  mirth  a  pleafant  companion,  in  griefe 
a  comforter,  in  al  his  life  the  only  ftay  of  his  lybertie, 
the  difcurtefie  which  bee  offered  him  fo  encreafed  his 
greefe,  that  he  fell  into  thefe  termes  of  rage,  as  one 
either  in  an  extafcie,  or  in  a  lunacie. 

Nowe  Philautus  difpute  no  more  with  thy  felfe  of 
thy  loue,  but  be  defparate  to  ende  thy  life,  thou  hail 
caft  off  thy  friende,  and  thy  Lady  hath  forfaken  thee, 
thou  deftitute  of  both,  canft  neither  haue  comfort  of 
Camilla,  whom  thou  feed  obftinate,  nor  counfaile  of 
Euphues,  whom  thou  haft  made  enuious. 

Ah  my  good  friende  Euphues,  I  fee  nowe  at  length, 
though  too  late,  yat  a  true  friend  is  of  more  price  then 
a  kingdome,  and  that  the  faith  of  thee  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, before  the  beautie  of  Camilla, 

For  as  falfe  [fafe]  being  is  it  in  the  company  of  a 
truftie  mate,  as  fleeping  in  the  graffe  Trifole,  where 
there  is  no  ferpent  fo  venemous  that  dare  venture. 

Thou  wafl  euer  carefull  of  my  eftate,  and  I  careleffe 
for  thine,  thou  diddeft  alwayes  feare  in  rne  the  fire  of 
loue,  I  euer  flattered  my  felfe  with  the  bridle  of  wife- 
dome,  when  thou  waft  eamefl  to  giue  me  counfaile,  i 
waxed  angrie  to  heare  it,  if  thou  diddeft  fufpect  mc 
vpon  iuft  caufe,  I  fel[l]  out  with  thee  for  euery  light  oc- 
cafion,  nowe  now  Euphues  I  fee  what  it  is  to  want  a 
friend,  and  what  it  is  to  loofe  one,  thy  wordes  are  come 
to  pafle  which  once  I  thought  thou  fpakefl  in  fport, 
but  nowe  lhMe  v\ifttnas?LV^W\>i,tha.tI  fhouldbe 
conaraynedtott.ai>AtaxEutthi*«ewsA*a.S!ssft'« 
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What  fhal  I  do  in  this  extremitie?  which  way  thai 
I  turae  me  ?  of  whom  thai  I  feeke  remedie  ?  Euphues 
wil  reiect  me,  and  why  Ihoulde  he  not  ?  Camilla  hath 
reiected  me,  and  why  Ihould  fhe  ?  the  one  I  haue  of- 
fended with  too  much  griefe,  the  other  I  haue  ferued 
with  too  great  good  will,  the  one  is  loft  with  loue,  the 
other  with  hate,  he  for  that  I  cared  not  for  him,  ihe 
becaufe  I  cared  for  hir.  I  but  though  Camilla  be  not 
to  be  moued,  Euphues  may  be  mollified.  Trie  him 
Philautus,  fue  to  him,  make  friends,  write  to  him, 
leaue  nothing  vndone  that  may  either  fhew  in  thee  a 
forrowful  heart,  or  moue  in  him  a  minde  that  is  pitiful). 
Thou  knoweft  he  is  of  nature  curteous,  one  thathateth 
none,  that  loueth  thee,  that  is  traceable  in  al  things, 
Lions  fpare  thofe  yat  couch  to  them,  the  Tygreffe 
biteth  not  when  ihee  is  clawed,  Cerberus  baiketh  not 
if  Orpheus  pipe  fweetly,  affure  thy  felf  that  if  thou  be 
penitent,  he  will  bee  pleafed :  and  the  old  friendfhip 
wilbe  better  then  the  newe. 

Thus  Philautus  ioying  nowe  in  nothing  but  onely 
in  the  hope  be  had  to  recouer  the  friendfhip  with  re- 
pentance, which  he  had  broken  off  byraihneffe,  deter- 
mined to  greet  his  friend  Euphues,  who  al  this  while 
loft  no  time  at  his  booke  in  London,  but  howe  he  im- 
ployed  it,  he  (hall  himfelfe  vtter,  for  that  I  am  neither 
of  his  counfaile  nor  court,  but  what  he  hath  done  he 
will  not  conceale,  for  rather  he  wifheth  to  bewray  his 
ignorance,  then  his  ydlenes,  and  willinger  you  (hall 
find  him  to  make  excufe  of  rudenefTe  then  lafineffe. 

But  thus  Philautus  fa  luted  him. 

Philautus  to  Euphues. 

THe  fharpe  Northeaft  winde  (my  good  Euphues) 
doth  neuer  laft  three  dayes,  tempeftes  haue  but 
a  fhort  time,  and  the  more  violent  the  thunder  is,  the 
!effe  permanent  it  is.  In  the  like  man[n]er  it  falleth  out 
with  ye  iarres  and  croffings  of  friends  whkl\be.^}j.\i.vck 
a  niinuit  [minute],  are  ended  in  a  momfctiX. 
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Neceflary  it  is  that  among  fri[e]nds  there  fhould  bee 
fome  ouerth  waning,  but  to  continue  in  anger  not  con- 
uenient,  the  Camill  firft  troubleth  the  water  before  he 
drinke,  the  Frankenfence  is  burned  before  it  fmeU, 
friendes  are  tryed  before  they  are*  to"  be  trufted,  leaft 
(hintng  like  the  Carbuncle  as  though  they  had  fire,  they 
be  found  being  touched,  to  be  without  fire. 

Friendfhippe  fhould  be  like  the  wine  which  Hmet 
much  commending,  calleth  Maroneum,  whereof  one 
pient[pinte]  being  mingled  with  hue  quartes  of  water, 
yet  it  keepeth  his  old  ftrength  and  vertue,  not  to  be 
qualified  by  any  difcurtefie.  Where  fait  doth  grow 
nothing  els  can  breede,  where  friendlhip  is  built,  no 
offence  can  harbour. 

Then  good  Euphues  let  the  falling  out  of  fri[e]nd[e]s 
be  a  renewing  of  affection,  that  in  this  we  may  refemble 
the  bones  of  the  Lyon,  which  lying  ftil  and  not  moued 
begin  to  rot,  but  being  ftriken  one  againft  another 
break  out  like  fire,  and  wax  greene. 

The  anger  of  friends  is  not  vnlike  vnto  the  phifi- 
tions  Cucurbits  which  drawing  al  ye  infection  in  ye  body 
into  one  place,  doth  purge  al  difeafes,  and  the  rages 

Siarres]  of  friendes,  reaping  vpal  the  hidden  malices,  or 
ufpicions,  or  follyes  that  lay  lurking  in  the  minde 
maketh  the  knot  more  durable  :  For  as  the  bodie  being 
purged  of  melancholy  waxeth  light  and  apt  to  all  la- 
bour, fo  the  minde  as  it  were  fcoured  of  miftruft, 
becommeth  fit  euer  after  for  beleefe. 

But  why  doe  I  not  confeffe  that  which  I  haue  com- 
mitted, or  knowing  my  felfe  guilty,  why  vfe  I  to  glofe, 
I  haue  vniuftly  my  good  Euphues,  picked  a  quarrel 
againft  thee,  forgetting  the  counfell  thou  gaueft  [giuest] 
me,  and  defpifing  that  which  I  nowe  defire.  Which  as 
often  as  I  call  to  my  minde,  I  cannot  but  blufh  to  my 
felfe  for  fhame,  and  fall  out  with  my  felfe  for  anger. 
For  in  falling  out  with  thee,  I  haue  done  no  otherwife 
then  he  that  defiring  [defireth]  to  faile  falfely  [fafely] 
killethhim  at  thehelme,  refembling  him  that  hauing 
neede  to  alight  fpurreth  his  horfe  to  make  him  Hands 
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im  that  fwimming  vpon  anothers  backe.feeketh 
e  his  breath. 

s  in  thee  Euphues  that  I  put  all  my  truft,  and 
jn  thee  that  I  powred  out  all  ray  mallice,  more 
en  the  Crocadile,  who  fuffereth  the  birde  to 
n  hir  mouth,  yat  fcoureth  hir  teeth,  and  nothing 
e  as  the  princely  Lyon,  who  faued  his  life,  that 
lis  foot  But  if  either  thy  good  nature  can  for- 
t  which  my  ill  tongue  doth  repent,  or  thy  ac- 
.ble  kindneffe  forgiue,  that  my  vnbridled  furie 
omit,  I  will  hereafter  be  as  willing  to  be  thy 

as  I  am  now  defirous  to  be  thy  friend,  and  as 

to  take  an  iniurie,  as  I  was  to  giue  an  offence. 
;  I  haue  done  in  thine  abfence  I  will  certifie 
omming,  and  yet  I  doubt  not  but  thou  canneft 

my  condition,  yet  this  I  add,  that  I  am  as  ready 
i  to  Hue,  and  were  I  not  animated  with  the  hope 
;ood  counfell,  I  would  rather  haue  fuSered  the 

wilh  for,  then  fuftain  the  (harae  I  fought  for. 
*re  in  thefe  extremities  repofing  both  my  life 
lands,  and  my  feruice  at  thy  commaundement, 
I  thine  aunfwere,  and  reft  thine  to  vfe  more  then 
e. 

Philautus. 

s  letter  he  difpatched  by  his  boye,  which  Eu- 
hues  reading,  could  not  tell  whether  he  lhoulde 
ioyce  at  his  friends  fubmiffion,  or  rniftruft  his 
,  therefore  as  one  not  refoluing  himfelfe  to  de- 
any  thing,  as  yet,  aunfwered  him  thus  imme- 
by  his  owne  meffenger. 


le  receiued  thy  letter,  and  know  the  man  :  I 
.  it  and  perceiued  the  matter,  which  I  am  as 
im  knowing  how  to  aunfwere,  as  I  was  from 
for  fuch  an  errand. 
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Thou  beginneft  to  inferre  a  neceflitie  that 
Ihould  fall  out,  when  asl  can-not  allowe  a[n]  [in" 
nience.  For  if  it  be  among  fuch  as  are  faithful 
Ihould  be  no  caufe  of  breach  :  if  betweene  diffe 
no  care  of  reconciliation. 

The  Camel  faifl  thou,  loueth  water,  when  it 
bled.and  I  fay,the  Hart  mtrfteth  for  the  clearer! 
and  fitly  diddefl  thou  bring  it  in  againfl  thy  felfe  ( 
applyed  it,  I  know  not  how  aptlye  for  thy  it 
fuch  friendihip  doefl  thou  lyke,  where  braule 
be  ftirred,  not  quietnefTe  fought. 

The  wine  Maronmm  which  thou  commend* 
the  fait  ground  which  thou  inferred,  ye  one  is 
fit  for  thy  drinking,  nor  the  other  for  thy  tall,  it 
ftrong  Wines  will  ouercome  fuch  lyght  wits,  and : 
fait  cannot  relyfh  in  fo  vnfauory  a  mouth,  nei 
thou  defired  to  applye  them,  can  they  flande  1 
fteede.  For  oftentimes  haue  1  found  much  w 
thy  deedes,  but  not  one  drop  of  fuch  wine,  a 
ground  where  falte  ihould  grow,  but  neuer  one 
that  had  lauour. 

After  many  reafons  to  conclude,  that  iarrt 
requilit[e],  thou  failed  to  a  kinde  of  fubmiffion,  ^ 
meruayle  at :  For  if  I  gaue  no  caufe,  why  didde 
picke  a  quarrell :  if  any,  why  moulded  thou  c 
pardon  ?  If  thou  canft  dene  thy  bed  friend,  wl 
thou  doe  to  thine  enemie  ?  Certeinly  this  mu  ll 
enfue,  that  if  thou  canft  not  be  conftant  to  thy 
when  he  doth  thee  good,  thou  wilt  neuer  bearewi 
when  hee  [hall  do  thee  harme  :  thou  that  feeked 
the  bloud  of  the  innocent,  canft  (hew  fmall  ; 
to  an  offender :  thou  that  treadelt  a  Worme 
taile,  wilt  cruih  a  Wafpe  on  the  head  :  thou  t 
angry  for  no  caufe,  wilt  I  thinke  runne  maddt 
light  occafion. 

Truly  Philautus,  that  once  I  loued  thee,  I  c 
deny,  that  now  I  mould  againe  doe  fo,  I  refuft 
fmal  confidence  ftwi  ^-  itvafe  in.  thee,  when 
guiltie,  that  cau  n-cicm  Tin  -telw^p.  wi/\r 
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The  malyce  of  a  friend,  is  like  the  fling  of  an  Afpe, 
which  nothing  can  remedie,  for  being  pearced  in  the 
hande  it  muft  be  cut  off,  and  a  friend  thrufl  to  the 
heart  it  muft  be  pulled  out. 

I  had  as  liefe  Philautus  haue  a  wound  that  inwardly 
might  lyghtly  grieue  me,  then  a  fear  that  outwardly 
fhould  greatly  Ihame  me. 

In  that  thou  feerneft  fo  earned  to  craue  attonement 
thou  caufeft  me  ye  more  to  fufpect  thy  truth :  for  either 
thou  art  compelled  by  necefiitie,  and  then  it  is  not 
worth  thankes,  or  els  difpofed  againe  to  abufe  me,  and 
(hen  it  deferueth  reuenge.  Eeles  cannot  be  helde  in  a 
wet  hande,  yet  are  they  flayed  with  a  bitter  Figge  leafe, 
the  Lamprey  is  not  to  be  killed  with  a  cudgel,  yet  is 
fhe  fpoiled  with  a  cane,  fo  friends  that  are  fo  flipperie, 
and  wauering  in  all  their  dealyngs  are  not  to  be  kept 
with  fayre  and  finooth  talke,  but  with  rough  and  fharp 
taunts  :  and  contrariwife,  thofe  which  with  blowesi 
are  not  to  be  reformed,  are  oftentimes  wonne  with 
light  perfwafions. 

Which  way  I  fhould  vfe  thee  I  know  not,  for  now  a 
fliarpe  word  moued  thee,  when  otherwhiles  a  fword  wil 
not)  then  a  friendly  checke  killeth  thee,  when  a  rafor 
cannot  rafe  thee. 

But  to  conclude  Philauttis,  it  fareth  with  me  now, 
as  with  thofe,  that  haue  bene  once  bitten  with  ye 
Scorpion,  who  neuer  after  feele[th]  anye  fling,  either  of 
the  Wafpe,  or  the  Hornet,  or  the  Bee,  for  I  hauing 
bene  pricked  with  thy  falfehoode  fhall  neuer  I  hope 
againe  be  touched  with  any  other  diffembler,  flatterer, 
or  fickle  friend. 

Touching  thy  lyfe  in  my  abfence,  I  feare  me  it  hath 
bene  too  ioofe,  but  feeing  my  counfell  is  no  more  wel- 
come vntothee  then  water  into  a  (hip,  IwiI[l]not  wall 
winde  to  inflrudl  him,  that  wafteth  himfelfe  to  deftroy 
others. 

Yet  if  I  were  as  fully  perfwaded  of  thy  conuerfion, 
as  thou  wouldefl  haue  raee  of  thy  cortfeK\OTi,\  m\^.\ 
bappely  doc  that,  which  now  I  will  noU 
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And  fo  fare-well  Pkilauius,  and  though  thou  lyttle 
efteeme  my  counfayle,  yet  haue  refpedt  to  thine  owne 
credite :  So  in  working  thine  owne  good,  thou  (halt 
keepe  me  from  harme. 

Thine  once, 
Euphues. 

This  letter  pinched  Philautus  at  the  lira,  yet  mill- 
ing much  to  ye  good  difpofltion  of  Euphues,  he  deter- 
mined to  perfeuer  both  in  hisfute  and  amend  [e]ment, 
and  ther[e]fore  as  one  beating  his  yron  that  he  might 
frame  it  while  it  were  boat,  aunfwered  him  i       ' 


nine  onely  friend, 
Euphues. 


tic  imgui 


THere  is  no  bone  fo  hard  but  being  laid  in  vineger, 
it  might  [may]  be  wrought,  nor  Iuory  fo  tough, 
but  feafoned  with  Zutho  it  may  be  engrauen,  nor  Box  fo 
knottie,  that  dipped  in  oyle  can-not  be  earned,  and  can 
ther[e]  be  a  heart  in  Euphues,  which  neither  will  yeelde 
to  foftneffe  with  gentle  perfwafions,  nor  true  perie- 
ueraunce  ?  What  canft  thou  require  at  my  hande,  that 
I  will  deny  thee  ?  haue  I  broken  the  league  of  friend- 
fhip?  I  confeffe  it,  haue  I  mifufed  thee  in  termes,  I 
will  not  deny  it.  But  being  forrowfull  for  either,  why 
fhouldefl  not  thou  forgiue  both. 

Water  is  prayfed  for  that  it  fauoureth  of  nothing. 
Fire,  for  that  it  yeeldeth  to  nothing :  and  fuch  (hould 
the  nature  of  a  true  friend  be,  that  it  fhould  not  fauour 
of  any  rigour,  and  fuch  the  effect,  that  it  may  not  be 
conquered  with  any  offence  :  Otherwife,  faith  put  into 
the  breafl.  that  beareth  grudges,  or  contracted  with  him 
that  can  remember  griefes,  is  not  vnlyke  vnto  Wine 
poured  into  Firre  veffels,  which  is  prefent  death  to  the 
drinker. 

Friends  muft  be  vfei,  as.  •&*  ^A»"iJ»3««. "s 
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firings,  who  finding  them  in  a  difcorde,  doe  not  breake 
them,  but  either  by  intention  or  remilTion,  frame  them 
to  a  pleafant  confent:  or  as  Riders  handle  their  young 


Coltes,  who  finding  them  wilde  and  vntraftable,  bring 
them  to  a  good  pace,  with  a  gentle  rayne,  not  with  a 
fliarp  fpurre,  or  as  the  Scithiaru  ruled  their  flaues  not 
with  cruel!  weapons,  but  with  the  fhewe  of  fmall 
whippes.  Then  Ettphues  confider  with  thy  felfe  what 
I  may  be,  not  what  I  haue  beene,  and  forfake  me  not 
for  that  I  deceiued  thee,  if  thou  doe,  thy  difcurtefie 
wil  breede  my  definition. 

For  as  there  is  no  beaft  that  toucheth  the  hearbe 
whereon  the  Beare  hath  bre[a]thed,  fo  there  is  no  man 
that  will  come  neere  him,  vpon  whom  the  fufpicion  of 
deceipt  is  fattened. 

Concerning  my  life  pafTed,  I  conceale  it,  though  to 
thee  I  meane  hereafter  to  confeffe  it :  yet  hath  it  not 
beene  fo  wicked  yat  thou  fhouldefl  be  aihamed,  though 
fo  infortunate,  that  I  am  greeued.  Conlider  we  are 
in  England,  where  our  demeanour  will  be  narrowly 
marked  if  we  treade  a  wrie,  and  our  follyes  mocked 
if  [we]  vfe  wrangling,  I  thjnke  thou  art  willing  that  no 
fuch  thing  fhoulde  happen,  andl  knowe  thou  art  wife  to 
preuent  it. 

I  was  of  late  in  the  company  of  diuers  gentle- 
women, among  whom  Camilla  was  prefent,  who  mer- 
uailed  not  a  little,  that  thou  foughtefl  either  to  abfent 
thy  felfe  of  fome  conceiued  iniurie,  where  there  was 
none  giuen,  or  of  fet  purpofe,  bicaufe  thou  wouldefl 
giue  one. 

I  thinke  it  requifite  as  well  to  auoyd  the  fufpicion 
of  malice,  as  to  fhunne  ye  note  of  ingratitude,  that 
thou  repayre  thither,  both  to  purge  thy  felfe  of  the 
opinion,  may  be  conceiued,  and  to  giue  thankes  for 
the  benefits  receiued. 

Thus  affuring  my  felfe  thou  wilt  aunfwere 
pectation,  and  renue  our  olde  amitie,  I  ende,  thine 
•JTured  to  commaunde. 

PkUautus. 
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PH'dautus  did  not  fleepe  about  his  bufines,  but  pit 
fently  fent  this  letter,  thinking  that  if  once  hi 
could  faflen  friendfhippe  againe  vppon  Euphues,  Ihi 
by  his  meanes  he  fhould  compaffe  his  loue  with  Ca 
miila,  and  yet  this  I  durft  affirme,  that  Phitautus  w& 
both  willing  to  haue  Euphues,  and  forrowfull  that  1m 
loft  him  by  his  owne  lauilhnes. 

Euphues  perufed  this  letter  oftentimes  being  in  ; 
mammering  what  to  aunfwere,  at  the  laft  he  deter 
mined  once  againe  to  lie  a  loofe,  thinking  that  if  Phi 
lautus  meant  faithfully,  he  woulde  not  defifl  from  ti 
fuite,  and  therefore  he  returned  talutations  ii 
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ns  in  thii 


L 


THere  is  an  hearbe  in  India  Philautus  of  plefauni 
fmell,  but  who  fo  commeth  to  it  feeleth  prefen: 
(mart,  for  that  there  breede  in  it  a.  number  of  fins) 
ferpents.  And  it  may  be  that  though  thy  letter  be  M 
of  fweete  words,  there  breed  in  thy  heart  many  bittfi 
thoughts,  fo  that  in  giuing  credite  to  thy  letters,  I  mi] 
be  deceiued  with  thy  Jeafings. 

The  Box  tree  is  alwayes  greene,  but  the  feede  i 
poyfon  :  Jllia  hath  a  fweete  rinde  and  a  ple[a]fa[u]n 
leafe,  but  ye  fruit  fo  bitter  that  no  bead  wil  bite  %  a  dil 
fembler  hath  euer-more  Honnye  in  his  mouth,  ani 
Gall  in  his  minde,  whiche  maketh  me  to  fuipefle  thei 
wiles,  though  I  cannot  euer  preuent  them. 

Thou  fetteft  downe  the  office  of  a  friend,  which  i 
thou  couldft  as  well  performe  as  thou  canil  defcribi 
I  woulde  be  as  willing  to  confirme  our  olde  leagui 
as  I  am  to  beleeue  thy  newe  lawes.  Water  ths 
fauoureth  nothing  (as  thou  fayefl)  may  be  heated  an 
fcald  thee,  and  fire  whiche  yealdeth  to  nothing  may  b 
quenched,  when  thou  wouldefl  warme  thee. 

So  the  friende  in  whome  there  was  no  intent  t 
offende,  may  thorowe  the  Unifier  dealings  of  his  fellow 
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xe  turned  to  heate,  beeing  before  colde,  and  the 
[aith  which  wrought  like  a  flame  in  him,  be  quenched 
tnd  bane  no  fparke. 

The  powring  of  Wine  into  Fine  vetTels  ferueth  thee 
o  no  purpofe,  for  if  it  be  good  Wine,  there  is  no  man 
o  foolilh  to  put  into  Fine,  if  bad,  who  woulde  power 

[poure  it]  into  better  then  Fine. 

MuftieCafkes  are  fitte  for  rotten  Grapes.a  banelp]  of 
loyfoned  Iuie  is  good  ynough  for  a  tunne  of  ftinking 
)yle,  and  crueltie  too  milde  a  medicine  for  crafte. 
Howe  Mufitions  tune  their  inflruments  I  knowe, 

but  how  a  man  Ihould  temper  his  friend  I  cannot  tel, 
ret  oftentimes  the  firing  breaketh  that  the  Mufition 
eeketh  to  tune,  and  the  friend  cracketh  which  good 

counfell  (houlde  tame,  fuch  coltes  are  to  be  ridden  with 

a  fharpe  fnafle,  not  with  a  pleafant  bitte,  and  little  will 

the  Sithian  whippe  be  regarded,  where  the  fharpnes  of 

the  fword  is  derided. 

If  thy  lucke  haue  beene  infortunate,  it  is  a  figne  thy 
iuing  hath    not    beene  Godly,  for  commonly  there 

commeth  an  yll  ende  where  there  was  a  naughtie 
beginning. 

But  learne  PkUautus  to  Hue  hereafter  as  though 

thou  fhouldeft  not  liue  at  all,  be  conftant  to  them  that 

truft  thee,  and  truft  them  that  thou  haft  tried,  dif- 
emble  not  with  thy  friend,  either  for  feare  to  difpleafe 
aim,  or  for  malice  to  deceiue  him,  know  this  yat  the 
>eft  fimples  are  very  Ample,  if  the  phifition  could  not 

applie  them,  that  precious  (tones  were  no  better  then 
Pebble[s],  if  Lapidaries  did  not  knowe  them,  that  the 
bed  friende  is  worfe  then  a  foe,  if  a  man  doe  not  vfe 

Methridate  muft  be  taken  inwardly,  not  fpread  on 
ilaiflers,  purgations  muft  be  vfed  like  drink,  not  like 
lathes,  the  counfaile  of  a  friend  muft  be  fattened  to 
he  minde,  not  the  eare,  followed,  not  prayfed,  em- 
toyed  in  good  lining,  not  talked  off  in  good  meaning. 

I  know  Philautm  we  are  in  England,  but  I  would 
we  wer[e]  not,  not  yat  the  place  is  too  bafe,  but  that  we 
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are  too  bad,  and  God  graunt  thou  haue  &> 
which  may  turne  thee  to  difcredite,  or  me 
Cure.  Thou  fayed  thou  werte  of  late  wi 
I  feare  me  too  late,  and  yet  perhaps  too  fo 
alwayes  tolde  thee,  that  (he  was  too  high 
clymb,  and  too  faire  for  others  to  catch,  t 
tuous  for  any  to  inueigle. 

But  wilde  horfes  breake  high  hedges,  t 
cannot  leap  ouer  them,  eager  Wolues  bark  s 
though  they  cannot  reach  it,  and  Mercuri 
for  Vefla,  though  he  cannot  winne  hir. 

For  abfentmg  my  felfe,  I  hope  they  c: 
caufe  of  offence,  neither  that  I  knowe  h; 
any.  I  loue  not  to  be  bold,  yet  would  I  t 
but  gefl.es  [guefls]  and  fifh  fay  we  in  Afh 
Hale  within  three  dayes,  fhortly  I  will  vifiti 
excufe  my  felfe,  in  the  meane  feafon  I  th 
of  them,  as  it  is  poflible  for  a  man  tc 
women,  and  how  well  that  is,  I  appeale  t 
alwayes  madeft  them  no  worie  then  faints 
and  fhrines  in  no  worfe  place  then  thy  hea 

For  aunfwering  thy  fuite  I  am  not  yet  fi 
accepting  thy  feruice  I  am  not  fo  impei 
friendefhip  there  muft  be  an  equalitie  of 
be*  that  may  bee  in  vs,  alfo  a  fimilitude 
manners,  and  that*  cannot,  vnleffe  thou  lea 
leflbn,  and  leaue  the  olde,  vntill  which  til 
thee,  wifhing  thee  well  as  to  my  felfe. 

Et 


THis  Letter  was  written  in  haft,  fent  ' 
and  aunfwered  againe  in  poft.  Foi 
feeing  fo  good  counfaile  could  not  proceed! 
conceipt,  thought  once  againe  to  follicite  his 
that  in  fuch  tearmes  as  he  might  be  moft  a, 
s  tune.     In  this  manner. 
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To  Etiphues  health  in  body, 
and  quieinsffe  in  mindc. 

IN  Muficke  there  are  many  difcords,  before  there 
can  be  framed  a  Diapafon,  and  in  contracting  of 
good  will,  many  iarres  before  there  be  eftablifhed  a 
friendfliip,  but  by  thefe  meanes,  the  Muficke  is  more 
fweet,  and  the  amitie  more  found.  I  haue  receiued 
thy  letter,  where-in  there  is  as  much  good  counfaile 
conteined  as  either  I  would  wifh,  or  thou  thy  felfe 
couldeft  giue :  but  euer  thou  harpeft  on  that  firing, 
which  long  fince  was  out  of  tune,  but  now  is  broken, 
my  inconflancie. 

Certesmygood£a^K«,  as  I  can-not  but  commend 
thy  wifedome  in  making  a  ftaye  of  reconciliation,  (for 
that  thou  findeft  fo  lyttle  ftay  in  me)  fo  can  I  not  but 
meruayle  at  thy  incredulytie  in  not  beleeuing  me,  fince 
that  thou  feefl  a  reformation  in  me. 

But  it  maye  be  thou  dealeft  with  me,  as  the  Philofa- 
pher  did  with  his  knife,  who  being  many  yeares  in 
making  of  it,  alwayes  dealyng  by  the  obferuation  of 
the  ftarres,  caufed  it  at  the  laft  to  cut  the  hard  whet- 
ftone,  faying  that  it  fkilled  not  how  long  things  were  a 
doing,  but  how  well  they  were  done.  And  thou 
holdeft  me  off  with  many  delayes,  vfing  I  knowe  not 
what  obferuations,  thinking  thereby  to  make  me  a 
friend  at  the  laft,  that  (hall  lafte ;  I  prayfe  thy  good 
meaning,  but  I  millyke  thy  rigour. 

Me,  thou  (halt  vfe  in  what  thou  wilt,  and  doe  that 
with  a  (lender  twift,  that  none  can  doe  with  a  tough 
wyth.  As  for  my  being  with  Camilla,  good  Euphues, 
rubbe  tiiere  no  more,  leafl  I  winch,  for  deny  I  wil  not 
that  I  am  wroung  on  the  withers. 

This  one  thing  touching  my  felfe  I  faye,  and  before 
him  that  feeth  all  things  I  fweare,  that  heereafter  I  wil 
neither  diffemble  to  delude  thee,  nor  pick  quarrells  to 
fail  out  with  thee,  thou  lhalt  finde  me  conftant  to 
faithleffe  to  none,  in  prayer  deuout,  in  manners  re- 
formed, in  lyfe  chad,  in  words  modeft:  not  framing 
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my  fancie  to  the  humour  of  loue,  but  my  deedes  to  the 
rule  of  zeale:  And  fuch  a  man  as  heere-tofore  mer[r]i1ye 
thou  (aided  I  was,  but  now  truly  thou  (halt  fee  I  am, 
and  as  I  know  thou  art. 

Then  Eupkues  appoint  the  place  where  we  maye 
meete,  and  reconcile  the  mindes,  which  I  confeffe  by 
mine  owne  follies  were  feuered.  And  if  euer  after  this, 
I  (hall  feeme  iealous  ouer  thee,  or  blynded  towards  my 
felfe,  vfe  me  as  I  deferue,  (hamefully. 

Thus  attending  thy  fpeedy  aunfwere,  for  that  de- 
layes  are  perilous,  efpecially  as  my  cafe  now  ftandeth. 
I  ende  thine  euer  to  vfe  as  thine  [his]  owne. 

Philautus, 

EVphues  feeing  fuch  fpeedye  retourne  of  an  other 
aunfwere,  thought  Philautus  to  be  very  (harp  fet, 
for  to  recouer  him,  and  weighing  with  himfelfe,  that 
often  in  mar[r]iages,  ther[e]  haue  fallen  ou  t  braules,  wher 
the  chiefeft  loue  (hould  he,  and  yet  againe  reconcilia- 
tions, that  none  ought  at  any  time  fo  to  lone,  that  he 
fhould  finde  in  his  heart,  at  any  time  to  hate :  Fur- 
thermore, calling  in  his  minde  the  good  he  might  doe 
to  Philautus  by  his  friendfhip,  and  the  mifchiefe  that 
might  enfue  by  his  fellowes  follye,  aunfwered  him  thus 
agayne  fpeedely,  afwell  to  prcuent  the  courfe  hee  might 
otherwise  take,  as  alfo  to  prefcribe  what  way  he  fhould 
take. 


m 

s. 

L 


NEttelJs  Philautus  haue  no  prickells  [prickles],  yet 
they  (ling,  and  wordes  haue  no  points,  yet  they 
pearce  :  though  out-wardlye  thou  proteft  great  amende- 
ment,  yet  oflen-times  the  foftneffe  of  Wooll,  which  the 
Seres  fende,  (licketh  fo  fail  to  the  (kinne,  that  when  one 
Jooketh  it  (ho[u]ld  keepe  him  warme,  it  fetcheth  bloud, 
and  thy  fmooth  talke,  thy  fweete  proniifes,  may  when 
I  (ha]  thinke  to  haue  them  perfourmed  to  delight  n: 
be  a  corrofme  to  deftroy  me. 
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But  I  w[i]ll  not  caflbeyonde  the  Moone,  for  that  in 
all  things  I  know  there  muft  be  a  meane. 

Thou  fweareft  nowe  that  thy  lyfe  fhall  be  leade  by 
iny  lyne,  that  thou  wilt  giue  no  caufe  of  offence,  by 
thy  diforders,  nor  take  anye  by  my  good  meaning, 
which  if  it  bee  fo,  I  am  as  willyng  to  bee  thy  friend,  as 
I  am  to  be  mine  owne. 

But  this  take  for  a  warning,  if  euer  thou  iarre,  when 
thou  moulded  ieft,  or  follow  thine  owne  will,  when 
thou  art  to  heare  my  counfayle,  then  will  I  depart 
from  thee,  and  fo  difplay  thee,  as  none  that  is  wife 
fhall  trail  thee,  nor  any  that  is  honeft  (hall  lyue  with 
thee. 

I  now  am  refolued  by  thy  letter,  of  that  which  I 
was  almofl  perfwaded  olf,  by  mine  owne  coniedture, 
touching  Camilla. 

Why  PAilautus  art  thou  fo  mad  without  acquain- 
tance of  thy  part,  or  familiaritie  of  hirs,  to  attempt 
a  thing  which  will  not  onely  be  a  difgrace  to  thee,  but 
alfo  a  difcredite  to  hir?  Thinkeft  thou  thy  felfe  either 
worthy  to  wooehir,  or  Ihe  willyng  to  wedde  thee?  either 
thou  able  to  frame  thy  tale  to  hir  content,  or  fliee 
ready  to  giue  ears  to  thy  conclufions  ? 

No,  no  Philmttus,  thou  art  to[o]  young  to  wooe  in 
England,  though  olde  inovigh  to  winne  in  Italy,  for 
heere  they  meafure  more  the  man  by  the  qualyties  of 
his  [the]  minde,  then  the  proportion  of  his  body.  They 
are  too  experte  in  loue,  hauing  learned  in  this  time  of 
their  long  peace,  euery  wrinckle  that  is  to*  be*  feene 
or  imagined. 

is  neither  an  ill  tale  wel  tolde,  nor  a  good  hiflory 
made  better,  neither  inuention  of  new  fables,  nor  the 
reciting  of  olde,  that  can  eyther  allure  in  them  an  appe- 
tite to  loue,  or  aim  oft  an  attention  [intention]  to  heare. 

It  fareth  not  with  them  as  it  doth  with  thofe  in 
Italy,  who  preferre  a  fharpe  wit,  before  found  wifdome, 
or  a  proper  man  before  a  perfect  minde :  they  lyue  not 
by  (haddowes,  nor  feede  of  the  ayre,  nor  hide  after 
winde.    Their  loue  is  not  tyed  to  Art  but  reafon,  not 
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to  the  precepts  of  Quid,  but  to  the  perfwaCons  C 
lioneftie. 

But  I  cannot  but  meruayle  at  thy  audadtie,  thai 
thou  dtddeft  once  dare  to  moue  hir  to  loue,  whom  1 
alwayes  feared  to  follictte  in  queflioning,  afwel  doubt- 
ing to  be  grauelled  by  hir  quicke  and  readye  witte,  as 
to  bee  confuted,  by  hir  graue  and  wyfe  aunfweres. 

But  thou  wilt  faye,  (he  was  of  no  great  birth,  oi 
meaner parentagethenthyfelfe,  I  but  JVu'/autustheybt 
moflnoble  who  are  commended  more  for  their perfection, 
then  their  petegree,  and  let  this  fuffice  thee  that  hir 
honour  confiiled  in  vertue,  bewtie  [beautie],  witte,  not 
bloode,  aunceftors,  antiquitie.  But  more  of  this  at  our 
next  meeting  ;  where  I  thinke  I  Rial  bee  merry  to  heere 
the  difcourfeof  thymadneffe,  for  I  imagine  to  myfeife 
that  fhee  handled  thee  verye  hardely.  confidering  both 
the  place  fhee  ferued  in,  and  the  perfon  that  ferued  hir. 
And  fure  I  am  fhee  did  not  hang  for  thy  mowing. 

A  Phasnix  is  no  foode  for  Philautus,  that  dayntie 
toothe  of  thine  muft  bee  pulled  out,  elfe  wilt  thou  fur- 
fecle  [furferjwith  defire,and  that  Eagles  eye  pecked  out, 
els  wilt  [will  it]  bee  dafeled  with  delyght.  My  couolailc 
mull  rule  thy  conceipte,  leaft  thou  confounde  vs  both. 

I  will  this  euening  come  to  thy  lodging,  where  wee 
will  confene.   And  till  then,  I  commende  mee  to  thee. 

Thine  mier  to  vfi,  if 

thou  be  thine  owne. 

Euphues. 

THis  letter  was  fo  thankefully  receiued  of  Phils* 
tus,  that  he  almoft  ranne  beyonde  himfelfe  foi 
ioye,  preparing  all  thinges  neceflary  for  the  entertaine 
ment  of  his  friende,  who  at  the  houre  appointed  faylet 
not. 

Many  embracings  there  were,  much  flraunge  cut 
tefie,  many  pretie  glaunces,  being  almoft  for  the  tirai 
but  ftraungers  bicaufe  of  their  long  abfence. 

But  growing  to  queflioning  one  with  another,  the) 
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fell  to  the  whole  difcourfe  of  Philautus  lone,  who  left 
out  nothing  that  before  I  put  in,  which  I  mull  omitte, 
lead  I  fet  before  you,  Colewortes  twife  fodden,  whiche 
will  both  offende  your  eares  which  I  feeke  to  delight 
and  trouble  my  hande  which  I  couet  to  eafe. 

But  this  I  am  fure  that  Euphues  conclufion  was 
this,  betweene  waking  and  winking,  that  our  Englifh 
Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  were  to  cunning  in  loue, 
that  the  labour  were  more  eafie  in  Italu  to  wed  one 
and  burie  hir,  then  heere  to  wooe  one  and  marrie  hir. 
And  thus  they  with  long  talking  waxed  wearie,  wher 
I  leaue  them,  not  willing  to  talke  any  longer,  but  to 
fleepe  their  fills  till  morning. 

Now  Gentlewomen  I  appeale  in  this  controuerfie  to 
your  confciences,  whether  there  be  in  you  an  art  to  loue, 
as  Euphues  thinketh,  or  whether  it  breede  in  you  as  it 
doth  in  men  :  by  fight,  if  one  bee  bewtifull  [beautifull], 
by  hearing,  if  one  be  wittie,  by  defertes  if  one  be 
curteous,  by  defire,  if  one  be  vertuous,  which  I  woulde 
not  knowe,  to  this  intent  that  I  might  bee  inftru<5ted 
howe  to  winne  any  of  you,  but  to  the  ende  I  might 
wonder  at  you  all :  For  if  there  be  in  loue  an  arte, 
then  doe  I  not  meruaile  to  fee  men  that  euerie  way 
are  to  bee  beloued,  fo  oftentimes  to  be  reieCied.  But  lo 
fecreate  is  this  matter,  that*  perteyning  nothing  to  our 
fex,  I  will  not  farther  enquire  of  it,  lead  happily  in 
gelling  what  art  woemen  vfe  in  loue,  I  fhould  minifter 
an  art  they  neuer  before  knewe  :  And  fo  in  thinking 
to  bewray  the  bayte  that  hath  caught  one,  I  giue  them 
a  nette  to  drawe  many,  putting  a  fworde  into  the 
hande,  where  there  is  but  a  fheath,  teaching  them  to 
flrike,  that  put  vs  to  our  tryings  by  warding,  whiche 
woulde  double  our  perrill,  who  without  art  cannot 
allure  them,  and  encreafe  their  tyrany  [u'rannie],  who 
with-out  they  torment,  will  come  to  no  parley. 

But  this  I  admonifh  you,  that  as  your  owne  bewties 
[beauties]  make  younotcouetousofyouralmestowardes 
truelouers,  fo  other  mensfiatterie  make  you  not  prodigall 
of  your  honours  towardes  diffemblers.     Let  not  them 
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that  fpeake  faired  be  beleeued  foonefl,  for  true  1 
lacketh  a  tongue,  and  is  tryed  by  the  eyes,  whiche  in 
a  hearte  that  meaneth  well,  are  as  farre  from  wanton 
glaunces,  as  the  minde  is  from  idle  thoughts. 

And  this  art  I  will  giue  you,  which  we  men  doe 
commonly  practife,  if  you  beholcle  any  one  that  either 
your  curtefie  hath  allured,  or  your  beautie,  or  both, 
triumph  not  ouer  him,  but  the  more  earned  you  fee 
him,  the  more  re[a]die  be  to  followe  him,  and  when 
he  thinketh  himfelfe  neereft,  let  him  befarthefl  off; 
Then  if  he  take  that  with  patience,  affure  your  felfe 
he  cannot  be  faithleffe. 

He  that  Angleth  pluck eth  the  bayte  away  when  he 
is  neere  a  byte,  to  the  ende  the  fifh  may  be  more  eager 
to  fwallowe  the  hooke,  birds  are  trayned  with  a  fweet 
call,  but  caught  with  a  broade  nette  :  and  louers  come 
with  fayre  lookes,  but  are  entangled  with  difdainfuil 
eyes. 

The  Spaniel  that  fawneth  when  he  is  beaten,  will 
neuerforfake  his  maifter,  the  man  that  do[a]tethwhen 
he  is  difdained,  will  neuer  foregoe  his  miftres. 

But  too  much  of  this  firing  which  fowndeta  too 
much  out  of  fquare,  and  returne  we  to  Euphues  and 
Philauhts, 

The  next  morning  when  they  were  ryfen  they  went 
into  a  gallerie,  where  Euphues,  who  perceiued  Phi- 
lautus  grieuoufly  perplexed  for  the  loue  of  Camilla, 
beganne  thus  betweene  ieft  and  eamefl  to  talke  with 
him. 

PHUautus  I  haue  well  nigh  all  this  night  beene  de- 
puting with  my  felfe  of  thy  didrefle,  yet  can  I 
refolue  my  felfe  in  nothing  that  either  may  content 
mee,  or  quiet  thee. 

What  mettall  art  thou  made  of  Philautus  that 
thinkeft  of  nothing  but  loue,  and  art  rewarded  with 
nothing  lefle  then  loue :  Lucilla  was  too  badde,  ye! 
didded  thou  court  hir,  thy  fweete  heart  now  in  Naples 
is  none  of  the  bed,  yet  didded  thou  follow  hir,  Camilla 
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exceeding  all,  where  thou  wad  to  haue  lead  hope,  thou 
haft  woed,  not  without  great  ha3ard  to  thy  perfon,  and 
grief  e  to  mine, 

I  haue  perufed  hir  letters  which  in  my  fimple  Judg- 
ment are  fo  far  from  aI[l]owing  thy  fuit,  that  they  feeme 
to  loath  thy  feruice.  I  wil  not  flatter  thee  in  thy  follies, 
fhe  is  no  match  for  thee,  nor  thou  for  hir,  the  one 
wanting  liuing  to  mainteine  a  wife,  the  other  birth  to 
aduance  an  hufbande.  Surius  whorae  I  remember 
thou  diddeft  name  in  thy  difcourfe,  I  remember  in  the 
court,  a  man  of  great  byrth  and  noble  blood,  finguler 
witte,  and  a*  rare  perfonage,  if  he  go  about  togetcredite, 
I  mufe  what  hope  thou  collided  conceiue  to  haue  a 
good  countenaunce.  Well  Philautus  to  fet  downe  pre- 
cep[t]s  againd  thy  loue,  will  nothmgpreuaile,toperfwade 
thee  to  go  forward,  were  very  perillous,  for  I  know  in 
the  one  loue  will  regarde  no  lawes,  and  in  the  other  per- 
fwafions  can  purchafe  no  libertie.  Thou  art  too  heddie 
[headie]  to  enter  in  where  no  heed  can  helpe  one  out. 

Thefeus  woulde  not  goe  into  the  Laborinth  without 
a  threede  that  might  fhew  him  the  way  out,  neither 
any  wife  man  enter  into  the  crooked  corners  of  loue, 
vnleffe  he  knew  by  what  meanes  he  might  get  out 
Loue  which  mould  continue  for  euer,  fhould  not  be 
Degon  [begun]  in  an  houre,  but  flowly  be  taken  in 
hande,  and  by  length  of  time  finifhed  :  refembling 
Zeuxis,  that  wife  Painter,  who  in  things  that  he  would 
haue  lad  long,  tooke  greated  leafure. 

I  haue  not  forgotten  one  Miftres  Frauncis,  which 
the  Ladye  Flauia  gaue  thee  for  a  Violet,  and  by  thy 
difcription,  though  fhe  be  not  equall  with  Camilla,  yet 
is  fhe  fitter  for  Philautus.  If  thy  humour  be  fuch  that 
nothing  can  feede  it  but  loue,  cad  thy  minde  on  hir, 
conferre  the  impoffibilytie  thou  haft  to  winne  Camilla, 
with  the  lykelyhoode  thou  mayft  haue  to  enioy  thy 
Violet:  and  in  this  I  will  endeauour  both  my  wit  and 
my  good  will,  fo  that  nothing  fhall  want  in  mee,  that 
may  work  eafe  in  thee.  Thy  Violet  if  fhe  be  honed, 
is  worthy  of  thee,  beautiful  thou  fayfi  fhe  iSj  and  ther- 
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fore  too  worthy  :  Hoat  fire  is  not  onely  quenched  by 
ye  cleere  Fountaine,  nor  loue  onely  fahffied  by  the 
(aire  face.  Therefore  in  this  tell  me  thy  minde,  that 
either  we  may  proceede  in  that  matter,  orfeekeanewe 
medicine.    EAilautus  thus  replyed. 

OH  my  good  EupAua,  I  haue  neither  the  power  to 
forfake  mine  owne  Camilla,  nor  the  heart  to 
deny  thy  counfaile,  it  is  eafie  to  fall  into  a  Nette,  but 
hard  to  get  out.  Notwith  (landing  I  will  goe  againft 
the  haire  in  all  things,  fo  I  may  pleafe  thee  in  anye 
thing,  O  ray  Camilla.  With  that  Eupkua  flayed  him 
laying. 

HE  that  hath  fore  eyes  muft  not  behold  the  candle, 
nor  he  that  would  leaue  his  Loue,  fall  to  the 
lemembring  of  his  Lady,  ye  one  caufeth  the  eye  to 
fmart,  the  other  the  heart  to  bleede,  wel  quoth  Fid- 
lautus,  I  am  content  to  haue  the  wounde  fearched, 
yet  vnwilling  to  haue  it  cured,  but  fithens  that  fide 
men  are  not  to  prefcribe  diets  but  to  keepe  them,  I 
am  redie  to  take  potions,  and  if  we[a]lth  ferue  to  paye 
thee  for  them,  yet  one  thing  maketh  [mee]  to  feare,  that 
in  running  after  two  Hares,  I  catch  neither. 

And  certeinelye  quoth  EupAues,  I  knowe  manye 
good  Hunters,  that  take  more  delyght  to  haue  the 
Hare  on  foote,  and  neuer  catch  it,  then  to  haue  no 
crye  and  yet  kill  in  the  Fourme  :  where-by  I  geffe,  there 
commeth  greater  delyght  in  the  hunting,  then  in  the 
eating.  It  may  be  fayd  Philaulus,  but  I  were  then  verye 
vnfit  for  fuch  pailimes,  for  what  fporte  foeuer  I  haue 
all  the  day,  I  loue  to  haue  the  game  in  my  dilh  at 
night. 

And  trulye  aunfwered  EupAues,  you  are  worfe  made 
for  a  hound  then  a  hunter,  for  you  marre  your  fent 
widi  carren,  before  you  ftart  your  game,  which  maketh 
you  hunt  oftentimes  counter,  wher-as  if  you  had  kept 
it  pure,  you  might  ere  this  time  haue  tour[ned]  the 
Hare  you  winded,  and  caught  the  game  you  courted 
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Why  then  I  perceiue  quoth  Philautus,  that  to  talke 
with  Gentlewomen,  touching  the  difcourfes  of  loue, 
to  eate  with  them,  to  conferre  with  them,  to  laugh  with 
them,  is  as  great  pleafure  as  to  enioye  them,  to  the 
which  thou  mayft  by  fome  fallacie  driue  me,  but  neuer 
perfwade  me  :  For  then  were  it  as  pleafaunt  to  behold 
fruit,  as  to  eate  them,  or  to  fee  fayre  bread,  as  to 
tail  it  Thou  errea  Philautus,  fayd  Euphues,  if  thou 
be  not  of  that  minde,  for  he  that  commeth  into  fine 
gardens,  is  as  much  recreated  to  fmell  the  flower[s],  as 
to  gather  it  And  many  we  fee  more  delyghted  with 
pictures,  then  defirous  to  be  Painters :  the  effect  of 
loue  is  faith,  not  luft,  delightfull  conference,  not  detefl- 
able  corxupifcence,  which  beginneth  with  folly  and 
endeth  with  repentaunce.  For  mine  owne  part  I  would 
wilh  nothing,  if  againe  I  fhould  fall  into  that  vaine, 
then  to  haue  the  company  of  hir  in  common  conference 
that  I  bell  loued,  to  heare  hir  fober  talke,  hir  wife 
aunfweres,  to  behold  hir  fharpe  capacitie,  and  to  bee 
perfwaded  of  hir  conftancie  :  and  in  thefe  things  do 
we  only  differ  from  brute  beads,  who  haue  no  pleafure, 
but  in  fenfuall  appetite.  Vou  preach  Herefie,  quoth 
Philautus,  and  befides  fo  repugnant  to  the  text  you 
haue  taken,  that  I  am  more  ready  to  pull  thee  out  of 
thy  Pulpit,  than  to  beleeue  thy  glofes. 

I  loue  the  company  of  women  well,  yet  to  haue 
them  in  lawful]  Matrimony,  I  lyke  much  better,  if  thy 
reafons  fhould  goe  as  currant,  then  were  Loue  no  tor- 
ment, for  hardlye  doeth  it  fall  out  with  him,  that  is 
denyed  the  fighte  and  talke  of  his  Ladye. 

Hungry  ftomackes  are  not  to  be  fed  with  fay- 
ings  againft  furfettings,  nor  thirfl,  to  be  quenched  with 
fentences  againft  drunkenneffe.  To  loue  women  and 
neuer  enioy  them,  is  as  much  as  to  loue  wine,  and 
neuer  tart,  it,  or  to  be  delighted  with  fair  apparel,  and 
neuer  weare  it.  An  idle  loue  is  that,  and  fit  for  htm 
that  hath  nothing  but  eares,  that  is  fati[f]ried  to  heare 
hir  fpeak,  not  defirous  to  haue  himfelfe  fpeede.  Why 
then  Euphues,  to  haue  the  picture  of  his  Lady,  is  as 
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much,  as  to  enioy  hir  pretence,  and  to  reade  hir  letter! 
of  as  great  force  as  to  heare  hir  aunfweres  ]  which  if 
it  be,  my  fuite  in  loue  ihould  be  as  much  to  [as]  the 
painter  to  draw  hir  with  an  amyable  face,  as  to  my 
Lady  to  write  an  amorous  letter,  both  which,  with 
little  fuite  being  obteined,  I  may  lyue  with  loue,  and 
neuer  wet  my  foot,  nor  breake  my  fieepes,  nor  wait 
my  money,  nor  torment  my  minde. 

But  this  worketh  as  much  delyght  in  the  minde  of 
a  Iouer,  as  the  Apples  that  hang  at  Tantalus  note,  or 
the  Riuer  that  runneth  clofe  by  his  chinne.  And  in 
one  word,  it  would  doe  me  no  more  good,  to  fee  my 
Lady  and  not[to]  embrace  hir,  in  the  heate  of  my  deGre, 
then  to  fee  fire,  and  not  warme  me  in  the  extremitie 
of  my  colde.  No,  no  Euphues,  thou  makefl  Loue 
nothing  but  a  continual  wooing,  if  thou  barre  it  of 
the  effect,  and  then  is  it  infinite,  or  if  thou  allow  it, 
and  yet  forbid  it,  a  perpetuall  warfare,  and  then  is  it 
intolerable. 

From  this  opinion  no  man  fhall  with-drawe  mee, 
that  the  ende  of  fifhing  is  catching,  not  anglyng:  of 
birding,  taking,  not  whiftlyng  :  of  loue,  wedding,  not 
wooing.     Other-wife  it  is  no  better  then  hanging. 

Euphues  fmilyng  to  fee  Philautus  fo  earned,  vrged 
him  againe,  in  this  manner. 

WHy  Philautus,  what  harme  were  it  in  loue,  if 
the  heart  ihould  yeelde  his  right  to  the  eye, 
or  the  fancie  his  force  to  the  eare.  I  haue  read  of 
many,  and  fome  I  know,  betweene  whom  there  was 
as  feruent  affection  as  might  be,  that  neuer  defired 
any  thing,  but  fweete  talke,  and  continuall  company 
at  bankets,  at  playes,  and  other  affemblyes,  as  Phrifius 
and  Pieria,  whofe  conilant  faith  was  fuch,  that  there 
was  neuer  word  nor  thought  of  any  vncleannelfe. 
Pigmalion  loued  his  luory  Image,  being  enamoured 
onely  by  the  fight,  and  why  ihould  not  the  chad  loue 
of  Others,  be  buMeri  tanner  m  3^j«i«{,  in.  heauenly 
meditations,  the.fi   teTOpwafi.  a.eC\«&&.    "as**.-**  -» 
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Philautus,  if  thou  kneweft  what  it  were  to  loue,  thou 
wouldeft  bee  as  farre  from  the  opinion  thou  holdeft, 
is  I  am.  PhUautus  thinking  no  greater  abfurditie  to 
be  held  in  the  world  then  this,  replyed  before  the 
Other  coulde  ende,  as  followeth. 

deede  Euphues,  if  the  King  would  refigne  his 
right  to  his  Legate,  then  were  it  not  amiffe  for 
heart  to  yeelde  to  the  eyes.  Thou  knoweft  Eu- 
ikucs  that  the  eye  is  the  meffenger  of  loue,  not  the 
Mafler,  that  the  eare  is  the  caryer  of  newes,  the  hearte 
the  difgefter.  Befides  this  fuppofe  one  haue  neither 
cares  to  heare  his  Ladie  fpeake,  nor  eyes  to  fee  hir 
beautie,  (hall  he  not  therefore  be  fubiecT:  to  the  ira- 
preffion  of  loue.  If  thou  aunfwere  no,  I  can  alledge 
diuers  both  deafe  and  blinde  that  haue  beene  wounded, 

thou  graunt  it,  then  confeffe  the  heart  muft  haue  his 
iope,  which  is  neither  feeing  nor  hearing,  and  what  is 
the  thirde? 

Touching  Phrigius  and  Peria,  thinke  them  both 
fooles  in  this,  for  he  that  keepeth  a  Hen  in  his  houfe 
to  cackle  and  not  lay,  or  a  Cocke  to  crowe  and  not  to 
treade,  is  not  vnlike  vnto  him  that  hauing  fowen  his 
wheat  neuer  reapeth  it,  or  reaping  it  neuer  threafheth 
it,  taking  more  pleafure  to  fee  faire  come,  then  toeate 
fine  bread  :  Pigmalion  maketh  againrt  this,  for  Venus 
feeing  him  fo  earneflly  to  loue,  and  fo  effectually  to 
pray,  graunted  him  his  requeft,  which  had  he  not  by 
importunate  fuit  obtained,  I  doubt  not  but  he  would 
rather  haue  hewed  hir  in  peeces  then  honoured  hir 
with  paffions,  and  fet  hir  vp  in  fome  Temple  for  an 
image,  not  kept  hir  in  his  houfe  for  a  wife.  He  that 
defireth  onely  to  talke  and  viewe  without  any  farther 
fuit,  is  not  farre  different  from  him,  that  liketh  to  fee 
a  paynted  rofe  better  then  to  fmell  a  perfect  Violet, 
or  to  heare  a  birde  finge  in  a  bufh,  rather  then  to  haue 
bir  at  home  in  his  owne  cage. 

This  will  I  followe,  that  to  pleade  foi  Vmsr  sm\  *«■ 
queft  nothing  but  Jookes,  and  to  dtfeivte  -wotY^  «&&. 
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At  their  firft  entrance  doing  their  duetie,  they  fa- 
luted  all  the  companie,  and  were  welcommed. 

The  Lady  Flattia  entertayned  them  both  very 
louingly,  thanking  Philautus  for  his  lad  company, 
faying  be  merry  Gentleman,  at  this  time  of  the  yeare, 
a  Violette  is  better  then  a  Rofe,  and  fo  fhee  arofe  and 
went  hir  way,  leauing  Philautus  in  a  mufe  at  hir 
wordes,  who  before  was  in  a  maze  at  Camillas  lookes. 
Camilla  came  to  Euphues  in  this  manner. 

I  am  fory  Euphues  that  we  haue  no  greene  Rufhes, 
confidering  you  haue  beene  fo  great  a  ftraunger,  you 
make  me  almoft  to  thinke  that  of  you  which  com- 
monly I  am  not  accuftomed  to  iudge  of  any,  that 
either  you  thought  your  felfe  too  good,  or  our  cheere 
too  badde,  other  caufe  of  abfence  I  cannot  imagine, 
vnlefle  fe[e]ing  vs  very  idle,  you  fought  meanes  to  be 
well  imployed,  but  I  pray  you  hereafter  be  bolde,  and 
thofe  thinges  which  were  amine  ihall  be  redreffed,  for 
we  will  haue  Quailes  to  amende  your  commons,  and 
fome  queftions  to  iharpen  your  wittes,  fo  that  you  fliall 
neither  finde  faulte  with  your  dyot  [diet]  for  the  grofc- 
nelfe,  nor  with  your  exercife  for  the  eafinene.  As  for 
your  fellowe  and  friende  Philautus  we  are  bounde  to 
him,  for  he  would  oftentimes  fee  vs,  but  feldome  eato 
with  vs,  which  made  vs  thinke  that  he  cared  more  for 
our  company,  then  our  meat. 

Euphues  as  one  that  knewe  his  good,  aunfwered  hir 
in  this  wife. 

Fayre  Ladye,it  were  vnfeemely  to  fire  we  greene  nifhes 
for  his  comming,  whofe  companie  is  not  worth  a  (Ira we, 
or  to  accompt  him  a  (Iraungerwhofe  boldenefle  hath  bin 
ftraunge  to  all  thofe  that  knew  him  to  be  a  ftraunger. 

The  fmal[l]  abilitie  in  me  to  requite,  compared  w 
the  great  cheere  I  receiued,  might  happlie  make  me 
refraine  which  is  contrary  to  your  coniefture  :  Whether 
[Neither]  was  I  euer  fo  bufied  in  any  weightie  affaires, 
whiche  I  accompted  not  as  loft  time  in  refpect  of  the 
exercife  I  alwayes  founde  in  your  company,  whiche 
maketh  me  thinke  that  your  latter  obieiftion  proceeded 
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rather  to  conuince  mce  for  a  treuant,  then  to  manyfefl 
1  trueth. 

As  for  the  Quailes  you  promife  me,  I  can  be  con- 
tent with  beefe,  and  for  the  queflions  they  mull  be 
eafie,  els  fhall  I  not  aunfwere  them,  for  my  wit  will 
fhew  with  what  groffe  diot  [diet]  I  haue  beene  brought 
vp,  fo  that  conferring  my  rude  replyes  with  my  bafe 
birth,  you  will  thinke  that  meane  cheare  will  feme  me, 
and  refonable  queflions  deceiue  me,  fo  that  I  (hail 
neither  finde  fault  for  my  repafl,  nor  fauour  for  my 
reafons.  Ehilauius  in  deede  taketh  as  much  delight 
in  good  companie  as  in  good  cates,  who  fhall  anfwere 
for  him-felfe,  with  that  Philautus  faide. 

Truely  Camilla  where  I  thinke  my  felfe  welcome,  I 
loue  to  bee  bolde,  and  when  my  ftomalce  is  filled  I 
care  for  no  meat,  fo  that  I  hope  you  will  not  blame  if 
I  came  often  and  eate  little. 

I  doe  not  blame  you  by  my  faith  quoth  Camilla, 
you  miflake  mee,  for  the  oftener  you  come  the  better 
welcome,  and  the  leffe  you  eate,  the  more  is  faued. 

Much  talke  paffed  which  being  onely  as  it  were  a 
repetition  of  former  thinges,  I  omitte  as  fuperfluous, 
but  this  I  muft  note,  that  Camilla  eameflly  defired 
Surius  to  be  acquainted  with  Euphuts,  who  very  will- 
ingly accomplished  hir  requeft,  defiring  Eupkua  for 
the  good  report  he  had  harde  [heard]  of  him,  that  he 
woulde  be  as  bolde  with  him,  as  with  any  one  in  Eng- 
lande,  Euphues  humbly  (hewing  his  duetie,  promlied 
alfo  as  occafion  fhould  feme,  to  trye  him. 

It  now  grew  toward  Supper  time,  when  the  table 
being  couered,  and  the  meate  ferued  in,  Ladye  E/auia 
placed  Surius  ouer  againft  Camilla,  and  Philautus 
next  Miflres  Frauncis,  fhe  tooke  Euphuts  and  the  reft, 
and  placed  them  in  fuch  order,  as  the  thought  belt 
What  cheere  they  had  I  know  not,  what  talke  they 
vfed,  I  heard  not :  but  Supper  being  ended,  they  (ate 
flill,  the  Lady  Flauia  fpeaking  as  followeth. 

GEntlemen  and  Gentlewomen  thefe  Lenten  Euen- 
ings  be  long,  and  a  lhame  it  were  to  goe  10 
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bedde  :  colde  thev  are.  and  therefore  follve  it  were  to 


Ibedde  :  colde  they  are,  and  therefore  follye  it  were  t> 
walke  abroad :  to  play  at  Cardes  is  common,  at 
Che  ties  tedious,  at  Dice  vnfeemely,  with  Chriftmaffe 
games,  vntimely.  In  my  opinion  therefore,  to  pane 
awaye  thefe  long  nights,  I  would  haue  fome  paftirae 
that  might  be  pleafaunt,  but  not  vnprofitable,  rare, 
but  not  without  reasoning  :  fo  ihall  we  all  accompt 
the  Euening  well  fpent,  be  it  neuer  fo  long,  which 
otherwife  would  be  tedious,  were  it  neuer  fo  fhort. 

Sunns  the  bed  in  the  companye,  and  therefore  bed 
worthy  to  aunfwere,  and  the  wifeft,  and  therefore  befl 
able,  replyed  in  this  manner. 

GOod  Madame,  you  haue  preuented  my  requefl 
with  your  owne,  for  as  the  cafe  now  flandeth, 
there  can  be  nothing  either  more  agreeable  to  my 
humour,  or  thefe  Gentlewomens  defires,  to  vfe  fome 
difcourfe,  afwell  to  renue  olde  traditions,  which  haue 
bene  heertofore  vfed,  as  to  encreafe  friendfhip,  which 
hath  bene  by  the  meanes  of  certeine  odde  perfons 
defaced.  Euery  one  gaue  his  confent  with  Surius, 
yeeiding  the  choyce  of  that  nights  pailime,  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  Ladie  Elauia  who  thus  propofed  hir 

Your  tafke  Surius  fhall  be  to  difpute  wyth  Camilla, 
and  cho[o]fe  your  owne  argumente,/V^7i7^wfhall  argue 
with  miftreffe  Frauntis,  Martins  wyth  my  felfe.  And 
all  hauing  finifhed  their  difcourfes,  Euphues  fliall  be 
as  iudge,  who  hath  done  beft,  and  whatfoeuer  he  fhal 
allot  eyther  for  reward,  to  the  worthieft,  or  for  penance 
to  the  woril,  ihal  be  prefently  accomplifhed.  This 
liked  them  all  exceedingly.  And  thus  Surius  with  a 
good  grace,  and  pleafaunt  fpeache,  beganne  to  enter 
the  liflcs  with  Camilla. 

FAire  Ladie,  you  knowe  I  flatter  not,  I  haue  reade 
that  the  fling  of  an  Afpe  were  incurable,  had 
not  nature  giuen  them  dimme  eyes,  and  the  beautie  of 
i  woman  no  leffe  infectious,  had  not  nature  beftowed 
cc 
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vpon  them  gentle  hearts,  which  maketh  me  ground  nrj 
reafon  vpon  this  common  place,  that  beautiful  women 
are  euer  mercifull,  if  mercifull,  vertuous,  if  vertuous 
conflant,  if  conftant,  though  no  more  than  goddefles, 
yet  no  leffe  than  Saintes,  all  thefe  things  graunted,  I 
vrge  my  queftion  without  condition. 

If  Camilla,  one  wounded  with  your  beautie  (for 
vnder  that  name  I  comprehende  all  other  vertues) 
fliold  fue  to  open  his  affection,  feme  to  trie  it,  and 
driue  you  to  fo  narrow  a  point,  that  were  you  neuer  lb 
incredulous,  he  fhould  proue  it,  yea  fo  farre  to  be  from 
fufpition  of  deceite,  that  you  would  confeffe  he  were 
cleare  from  diflrufl,  what  aunfweare  woulde  you  make, 
if  you  gaue  your  confent,  or  what  excufe  if  you  deny 
hys  curtefie. 

Camilla  who  defired  nothing  more  than  to  be  quef- 
tioning  with  Surius,  with  a  modeil  countenaunce,  yet 
fomewhat  bafhefull  {which  added  mote  commendation 
to  hir  fpeache  then  difgrace)  replyed  in  thys  manner. 

T Hough  ther  be  no  caufe  noble  gentJeman  to  fuf- 
pectan  iniurie  where  a  good  turne  hath  bene  re- 
ceyued,  yet  is  it  wifdome  to  be  careful!,  what  aunfwere 
bee  made,  where  the  queftion  is  difficult. 

I  haue  hearde  that  the  Torteife  in  India  when  the 
Sunne  fhineth,  fwimmeth  aboue  the  water  wyth  bp 
back,  and  being  delighted  with  the  faire  weather,  for- 
getteth  hir  felfe  vntill  the  heate  of  the  Sunne  fo  hat- 
den  hir  fhell,  that  fhe  cannot  fincke  when  (he  woulde, 
whereby  fhe  is  caught.  And  fo  maye  it  fare  with  me, 
that  in  this  good  companye,  difplaying  my  minde,  haa- 
ing  more  regarde  to  my  delight  in  talkyng,  then  to  the 
eares  of  the  hearers,  I  forget  what  I  fpeake  and  fo  be 
taken  in  fome  tiling,  I  ihoulde  [would]  not  vtter,  whiche 
happilye  the  itchy ng  eares  of  young  gentlemen  woulde 
fo  canuas,  that  when  I  woulde  call  it  in,  I  cannot, 
and  fo  be  caughte  with  the  Torteife,  when  I  would 

Therefore  if  anything  be  fpoken  eyther  vnwares  01 
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vniuilly,  I  am  to  craue  pardon  for  both  :  hauyng  but 
a  weake  memorie,  and  a  worfe  witte,  which  you  can 
not  denye  me,  for  that  we  iaye,  women  are  to  be  borne 
withall  if  they  oft'ende  againfte  theyr  wyllea,  and  not 
muche  to  be  blamed,  if  they  trip  with  theyr  willes, 
the  one  proceeding  of  forge tfulneffe,  the  other,  of  their 
natural  weakeneife,  but  to  the  matter. 

IF  my  beautie  (whiche  God  knowes  how  fimple  it 
is)  fhoulde  entangle  anye  wyth  defyre,  then  Ihold 
I  thus  thinke,  yat  either  he  were  enflamed  with  luft 
rather  then  loue  (for  yat  he  is  moued  by  my  counte- 
nance not  enquiring  of  my  conditions,)  or  els  that  I 
gaue  fome  occafion  of  lightnefle,  bicaufe  he  gathereth 
a  hope  to  fpeede,  where  he  neuer  had  the  heart  to 
fpeake.  But  if  at  the  laft  I  fhould  perceiue,  that  his 
faith  were  tried  lyke  golde  in  the  fire,  that  his  affection 
proceeded  from  a  minde  to  pleafe,  not  from  a  mouth 
to  delude,  then  would  I  either  aunfwer  his  loue  with 
lyking,  or  weane  him  from  it  by  reafon.  For  I  hope 
fir  you  will  not  thinke  this,  but  that  there  lhould  be  in 
a  woman  afwell  a  tongue  to  deny,  as  in  a  man  to  defire, 
that  as  men  haue  reafon  to  lyke  for  beautie,  where 
they  loue,  fo  women  haue  wit  to  refufe  for  fundry 
caufes,  where  they  loue  not. 

Other-wife  were  we  bounde  to  fuch  an  inconue- 
nience,  that  whofoeuer  ferued  vs,  we  mould  aunfwere 
his  fuite,  when  in  euery  refpect  we  miflyke  his  con- 
ditions, fo  that  Nature  might  be  fayd  to  frame  vs  for 
others  humours  not  for  our  owne  appetites.  Wherein 
to  fome  we  fhould  be  thought  very  courteous,  but  to 
the  mod,  fcarce  honeft.  For  mine  owne  part  if  ther 
be  any  thing  in  me  to  be  lyked  of  any,  I  thinke  it 
reafon  to  beftow  on  fuch  a  one,  as  hath  alfo  fomewhat 
to  content  me,  fo  that  where  I  knowe  my  felfe  loued, 
and  doe  loue  againe,  I  woulde  vppon  iuft  tryall  of  his 
conftancie,  take  him. 

Surius  with-out  any  ftoppe  or  long  paufe,  replyed 
prefentiy. 
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LAdy  if  the  Torteyfe  you  fpake  off  in  India,  w 
cunning  in  fwimming,  as  you  are  in  fpeaking, 
hee  would  neither  feare  the  heate  of  the  Sunne,  nor 
tlie  ginne  of  the  Fiiher.  But  that  excufe  was  brought 
in,  rather  to  ihewe  what  you  could  fay,  then  to  craue 
pardon,  for  that  you  liaue  fuyd.  But  to  y our  aunf were. 

What  your  beautie  is,  I  will  not  heere  difpute,  lead 
either  your  modeil  eares  ihoulde  glowe  to  heare  youi 
owne  prayfes,  or  my  l"mo[o]th  tongue  trippe  in  being 
curious  to  your  perfection,  fo  that  what  I  cannot  com- 
mende  fufnciently,  I  will  not  ceafe  continually  to 
meruaile  at.  You  wander  in  one  thing  out  of  the  way, 
where  you  fay  that  many  are  enflamed  with  the  coun- 
tenance, not  enquiring  of  the  conditions,  when  this 
pofition  was  before  grounded,  that  there  was  none  beau- 
tifull,  but  fhe  was  aho  mercifull,  and  fo  drawing  by  the 
face  of  hir  bewtie  [beautie]  all  other  morrall  vertues,  for 
as  one  ring  [thing]  being  touched  with  the  Loadftone 
draweth  another,  and  that  his  fellow,  til  it  come  to  a 
chaine,  fo  a  Lady  endewed  with  bewtie  [beautie], 
pulleth  on  curtefie,  curtefie  mercy,  and  one  vertue 
linkes  it  felfe  to  another,  vntill  there  be  arare  perfection. 

Befides  touching  your  owne  lightneffe,  you  muu 
not  imagine  that  loue  breedeth  in  the  heart  of  man  by 
your  lookes,  but  by  his  owne  eyes,  neyther  by  your 
wordes  when  you  fpeake  wittily,  but  by  his  owne  eares, 
which  conceiue  aptly.  So  that  were  you  dumbe  and 
coulde  not  fpeak,  or  blinde  and  coulde  not  fee,  yet 
ihoulde  you  be  beloued,  which  argueth  plainely,  that  the 
eye  of  the  man  is  the  arrow,  the  bewtie  [beautie]  of  the 
woman  the  white,  which  fhooteth  not,  but  receiueth, 
being  the  patient,  not  the  agent :  vppon  trial!  you  con- 
feffe  you  woulde  truft,  but  what  triall  you  require  you 
concealc,  whiche  maketh  me  fufpeift  that  either  you 
woulde  naue  a  triall  without  rneane,  or  without  end, 
either  not  to  bee  fuftained  being  impoflible,  or  not  to 
be  fynifhed  being  infinite.  Wherein  you  would  haue 
one  runne  in  a  circle,  where  there  is  no  way  out,  or 
builde  in  the  ayre,  where  there  is  no  meanes  howe. 
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This  triall  Camilla,  mull  be  lifted  to  narrower 
pointes,  lead  in  feeking  to  trie  your  loner  like  a  Ienet, 
you  tyre  him  like  a  lade. 

Then  you  require  this  libertie  (which  truely  I 
not  denie  you)  that  you  may  haue  the  choyce  as  well 
to  refufe,  as  the  man  hath  to  offer,  requiring  by  that 
reafon  fome  qualities  in  the  perfon  you  would  bellow 
your  loue  on ;  yet  craftily  hyding  what  properties 
eyther  pleafe  you  beft,  or  like  woemen  well :  where-in 
again  ey  on  moue  a  doubt,  whether  perfonage,  orwe[a]lth, 
or  witte,  or  all  are  to  be  required :  fo  that  what  with 
the  clofe  tryall  of  his  fayth,  and  the  fubtill  wilhinge 
of  his  quallities,  you  make  eyther  your  Louer  fo  holy, 
that  for  fayth  hee  muft  be  made  al!  of  trueth,  or  fo 
exquifite  that  for  fhape  hee  muft  be  framed  in  wax : 
which  if  it  be  your  opinion,  the  beautie  you  haue  will 
be  withered  before  you  be  wedded,  and  your  wooers 
good  old  Gentlemen  before  they  be  fpeeders. 

Camilla  not  permitting  Surius  to  leape  ouer  the 
hedge,  which  fhe  fet  for  to  keepe  him  in,  with  a  fmiling 
countenaunce  fhaped  him  this  aunfwer. 

IF  your  pofition  be  graunted,  that  where  beautie  is, 
there  is  alfovertue,thenmyght  you  adde  that  where 
a  fayre  flower  is,  there  is  alio  a  fweete  fauour,  which 
how  repugnant  it  is  to  our  common  experience,  there 
is  none  but  knowetb,  and  how  contrary  the  other  is  ti 
trueth,  there  is  none  but  feeth.  Why  then  do  you  not 
fet  downe  this  for  a  rule  which  is  as  agreeable  to  reafon, 
that  Rhodope  beeing  beautifull  (if  a  good  completion 
and  fayre  fauour  be  tearmed  beautie)  was  alio  vertu- 
ous:  that  Lais  excelling  was  alfo  honefl?  that  Phrine 
furpafling  them  both  in  beautie,  was  alfo  curteous? 
But  it  is  a  reafon  among  your  Pbilofophers,  that  the 
difpofition  of  the  minde,  followeth  the  compofition  of 
the  body,  how  true  in  arguing  it  maye  bee,  I  knowe 
not,  how  falfe  in  tryall  it  is,  who  knoweth  not? 
Beautie,  though  it  bee  amiable,  worketh  many  thinj 
contrarye  to  hir  fayre  fhewe,  not  vnlyke  vnto  Syluei 
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which  beeing  white,  draweth  blacke  lynes,  or  refem- 
bling  the  tall  trees  in  Ida  which  allured  many  to  reft 
in  them  vnder  their  fhadow,  and  then  infected  them 
with  their  fent 

Nowe  where-as  you  fette  downe,  that  loue  commeth 
not  from  the  eyes  of  the  woeman,  but  from  tbeglaunces 
of  the  man  (vnder  correction  be  it  fpoken)  it  is  as 
farre  from  the  trueth,  as  the  head  from  the  toe.  For 
were  a  Lady  blinde,  in  what  can  (he  be  beautifull?  if 
dumbe,  in  what  manifefl  hir  witte  ?  when  as  the  eye 
hath  euer  bene  thought  the  Pearle  of  the  face,  and 
the  tongue  the  Ambafladour  of  the  heart?  If  ther 
were  fuch  a  Ladie  in  this  company  Sarins,  that  mould 
wincke  with  both  eyes  when  you  would  haue  hir  fee 
your  amorous  lookes,  or  be  no  blabbe  of  hir  tongue, 
when  you  would  haue  aunfwere  of  your  queilions,  I 
can-not  thinke,  that  eyther  hir  vertuous  conditions, 
or  hir  white  and  read  [red]  completion  coulde  moue 
you  to  loue. 

Although  this  might  forn[e]what  procure  your  liking, 
that  doing  what  you  lyft  fhee  will  not  fee  it,  and  fpeak- 
ing  what  you  would,  the  will  not  vtter  it,  two  notable 
vertues  and  rare  in  our  fex,  patience  and  filence. 

But  why  talke  I  about  Ladyes  that  haue  no  eies, 
when  there  is  no  manne  that  will  loue  them  if  hee 
him-felfe  haue  eyes.  More  reafon  there  is  to  wooe  one 
that  is  doumbe  [dumb],  for  that  fhe  can-not  deny  your 
fuite,  and  yet  hauing  eares  to  heare,  fhe  may  as  well  giue 
an  anfwerwith  a  figne,  as  a  fentence.  But  to  the  purpofe. 

Loue  commeth  not  from  him  that  loueth,  but  from 
the  partie  loued,  els  mufl  hee  make  his  !oue  vppon  no 
caufe,  and  then  it  is  luft,  or  think  him-felfe  the  caufe, 
and  then  it  is  no  loue.  Then  mufl  you  conclude 
thus,  if  there  bee  not  in  woemen  the  occafion,  they  are 
fooles  to  trufl  men  that  praife  them,  if  the  caufe  bee  in 
them,  then  are  not  men  wife  to  arrogate  it  to  themfelues. 

It  is  the  eye  of  the  woman  that  is  made  of  Adamant, 
the  heart  of  the  man  that  is  framed  of  yron,  and  I  can- 
Dot  thinke  you  wil  fay  that  the  vertue  attracliuc  is  is 
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the  yroo  which  is  drawen  by  force,  but  in  the  Adamant 
that  fercheth  it  perforce. 

And  this  is  the  reafon  that  many  men  haue  beene 
entangled  againft  their  wills  with  loue,  and  kept  in  it 
with  their  wills. 

You  knowe  Surius  that  the  fire  is  in  the  flinte  that 
is  ftriken,  not  in  the  fteele  that  flriketh,  the  light  in 
the  Sunne  that  lendeth,  not  in  the  Moone  that  bor- 
£r]oweth,  the  loue  in  the  woman  that  is  ferued,  not  in 
the  man  that  fueth. 

The  fimilitudeyou  brought  in  of  the  arrowe,  flewe  no- 
thing right  to  beau  tie,  wherefore  I  muftfliute  [moot]  that 
fhafte  at  your  owne  bred.  For  if  the  eye  of  man  be  the 
arrow,  and  beautie  the  white  (a  faire  mark  for  him  that 
draweth  in  cupids  bow)  then  mull  it  neceffarily  enfue, 
that  the  archer  deflreth  with  an  ayme  to  hitte  the 
white,  not  the  white  the  arrowe,  that  the  marke  allu- 
reth  the  archer,  not  the  (hooter  the  marke,  and  therfore 
is  Venus  faide  in  one  eye  to  haue  two  Apples,  which 
is  commonly  applied  to  thofe  that  witch  with  the  eyes, 
not  to  thofe  that  wooe  with  their  eyes. 

Touching  tryall,  I  am  neither  fo  foolifh  to  defire 
thinges  impomble,  nor  fo  frowarde  to  requeft  yat 
which  hath  no  ende.  But  wordes  fhall  neuer  make  me 
beleeuewithoutworkes, lead  in  followinga  faire  (hadowe, 
I  loofe  the  fi^ne  fubflance,  and  in  one  worde  fet  downe 
the  onely  triall  that  a  Ladie  requireth  of  hir  louer,  it  is 
this,  that  he  performe  as  much  as  he  fware,  that  euery 
o[a]the  be  a  deede,  euery  gloafe  a  gofpell,  promifing 
nothing  in  his  talke,  that  he  performe  not  in  his  triall. 

The  qualities  that  are  required  of  the  minde  are 
good  conditions,  as  temperance  not  to  exceede  in  dyot 
[diet],  chaflitie  not  to  frnne  in  deflre,  conftancie  not  to 
couet  chaunge,  witte  to  delight,  wifdome  to  inflruct, 
myrth  to  pleafe  without  offence,  and  modeflie  to  go- 
ueme  without  prelifenes  [precifeneffej. 

Concerning  the  body,  as  there  is  no  Gentlewoman 
fo  curious  to  haue  him  in  print,  fo  is  there  no  one  fo 
careles  to  haue  him  a  wretch,  onlye  his  right  ihape  to 
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(hew  him  a  man,  his  Chri  fiend  om[e]  to  proue  his  faith, 
indifferent  wealth  to  maintaine  his  family,  expecting 
al[l]  things  neceffary,  nothing  fuperfluous.  And  lo  con- 
clude with  you  Sarins,  vnlefie  I  might  haue  fuch  a  one, 
I  had  as  leaue  be  buried  as  maried,  wifhing  rather  to 
haue  no  beautie  and  dye  a  chaft  virgin,  then  no  icy 
and  liue  a  curfed  wife. 

Surius  as  one  daunted  hauing  little  to  aunfwere, 
yet  delighted  to  heare  hir  fpeak,  with  a  fhort  fpeech 
vttered  thefe  words. 

IPerceiue  Camilla,  that  be  your  cloath  neuer  fo 
badde  it  will  take  fome  colour,  and  your  canfe 
neuer  fo  falfe,  it  will  beare  fome  fhew  of  probabilytie, 
wherein  you  manifeft  the  right  nature  of  a  woman, 
who  hauing  no  way  to  winne,  thinketh  to  ouercome 
with  words.  This  I  gather  by  your  aunfwere,  that 
beautie  may  haue  faire  leaues,  and  foule  finite,  that  al 
that  are  amiable  are  not  honeft,  that  loue  proceeded 
of  the  woraans  perfection,  and  the  mans  follies,  that 
the  triall  lo[ojked  for,  is  to  performe  whatfoeuer  they 
promife,  that  in  minde  he  be  vertuous,  in  bodye  come- 
lye,  fuche  a  hufband  in  my  opinion  is  to  be  wifhed  for, 
but  not  looked  for.  Take  heede  Camilla,  that  feeking 
al  the  Woode  for  a  ftreight  ilicke  you  chufe  not  at  the 
laft  a  crooked  ftaffe,  or  prefcribing  [defcribing]  a  good 
counfaile  to  others,  thou  thy  felfe  follow  the  woril: 
much  lyke  to  Chins,  who  felling  the  beft  wine  to 
others,  drank  him  felfe  of  the  lees. 

Truly  quoth  Camilla,  my  Wooll  was  blacke,  and 
therefore  it  could  take  no  other  colour,  and  my  canfe 
good,  and  therefore  admitteth  no  cauiil:  as  for  the 
rules  I  fet  downe  of  loue,  they  were  not  coyned  of  me, 
but  learned,  and  being  fo  true,  beleeued.  If  my  fortune 
beefoyll  thatfe[a]rchingforawande,I  gather  a  cam  ocke, 
or  felling  wine  to  other,  I  drinke  vineger  my  felfe,  1 
mull  be  content,  that  of  ye  worft  poore  helpe  patience, 
which  by  fo  much  the  more  is  to  be  borne,  by  ho*c 
much  the  more  it  is  perforce. 
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As  Surius  was  fpeaking,  the  Ladie  Flauia  preuen- 
ted  him,  faying,  it  is  time  that  you  breake  off  your 
fpeach,  lead  we  haue  nothing  to  fpeak,  for  Ihould  you 
wade  anye  farther,  you  wouide  both  wafte  the  night 
and  leaue  vs  no  time,  and  take  our  reafons,  and  leaue 
vs  no  matter,  that  euery  one  therefore  may  fay  fome 
what,  we  commaunde  you  to  ceafe,  that  you  haue  both 
fayd  fo  well,  we  giue  you  thankes.  Thus  letting  Surius 
and  Camilla  to  whifper  by  themfelues  (whofe  talke 
we  wil[l]  not  heare)  the  Lady  began  in  this  manner  to 
greet  Ma[f]tius. 

We  fee  Martius  that  where  young  folkes  are  they 
treat  of  loue,  when  fouldiers  meete  they  conferre  of 
wane,  painters  of  their  coulours.  Mufitians  of  their 
crochets,  and  euery  one  talketh  of  that  moft  he  liketh 
beft.  Which  feeing  it  is  fo,  it  behoueth  vs  yat  haue 
more  yeres,  to  haue  more  wifdome,  not  to  meafure 
our  talk  by  the  affections  we  haue  had,  but  by  thofe 
we  fhould  haue. 

In  this  therefore  I  wouide  know  thy  minde  whether 
it  be  conuenient  for  women  to  haunt  fuch  places 
where  Gentlemen  are,  or  for  men  to  haue  acceffe  to 
gentlewomen,  which  me  thinketh  in  reafon  cannot  be 
tollerable,  knowing  yat  there  is  nothing  more  perni- 
cious to  either,  then  loue,  and  that  loue  breedeth  by 
nothing  fooner  then  lookes.  They  that  feare  water 
will  come  neere  no  wells,  they  that  flande  in  dreade 
of  burning  flye  from  the  fire :  and  ought  not  they  that 
wouide  not  be  entangled  with  defire  to  refraine  com- 
pany? If  loue  haue  ye  panges  which  the  paflionate 
fet  downe,  why  do  they  not  abflaine  from  the  caufe  ? 
if  it  be  pleafant  why  doe  they  difpraife  it. 

We  ffiunne  the  place  of  peftilence  for  feare  of  in- 
fection, the  eyes  of  Ca!hriliufs  {Catlierifmes\  bicaufe 
of  difeafes,  the  fight  of  the  Bafilijk,  for  dreade  of  death, 
and  Ihall  wee  not  efchewe  the  companie  of  them  that 
may  entrappe  vs  in  loue,  which  is  more  bitter  then  any 
diftruc"tion  ? 

If  we  flye  theeues  that  fteale  our  goods,  fliall  wee 
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lollowe  murtherers  yat  cut  our  throates ;  If  we  be 
heedie  to  come  where  Wafpes  be,  leafl  we  be  (long, 
fhal  wee  hazarde  to  runne  where  Cupid  is,  where 
we  (hall  bee  flifeled  ?  Truely  Martins  in  my  opinion 
there  is  nothing  either  more  repugnant  to  reafon,  or 
abhorring  from  nature,  then  to  feeke  that  we  (houlde 
(hunne,  leauing  the  cleare  ftreame  to  drink e  of  the  mud- 
dye  ditch,  or  in  the  extremitie  of  heate  to  lye  in  the 
parching  Sunne,  when  he  may  ileepe  in  the  colde 
fliadow  or  being  free  from  fancy,  to  feeke  after  loue, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  coole  a  hottfe]  Liuer  with  ftrong 
wine,  or  to  cure  a  weake  ftomake  with  raw  flelh.  In 
this  I  would  heare  thy  fentence,  induced  ye  rather  to 
this  difcourfe,  for  that  Surius  and  Camilla  haue  be- 
gunne  it,  then  that  I  like  it :  Loue  in  mee  hath  neither 
power  to  coraraaunde,  nor  perfwafion  to  entreatt 
Which  how  idle  a  thing  it  is,  and  how  pediient  to 
youth,  I  partly  knowe,  and  you  I  am  fure  can  gefle. 

Martius  not  very  young  to  difcourfe  of  thefe  matters, 
yet  defirous  to  vtter  his  minde,  whether  it  were  to 
flatter  Surius  in  his  will,  or  to  make  triall  of  the  Ladiei 
witte  :  Began  thus  to  frame  his  aunfwere. 

MA  dame,  ther[e]  is  in  Chio  the  Image  of  Diana, 
which  to  thofethat  enter  feemeth  [feemelmarpe 
andfower,but  returning  aft ertheir  fuites  made, lo[o]keth 
with  a  merrie  and  pleafaunt  countenaunce.  And  it 
maye  bee  that  at  the  ent[e]raunce  of  my  difcourfe  yec 
will  bende  your  browes  as  one  difpleafed,  but  hearing 
my  proofe  be  delighted  and  fatiffied. 

The  queflion  you  mo[o]ue,  is  whether  it  be  requifite, 
that  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen  mould  meete.  Truly 
among  Louers  it  is  conuenient  to  augment  defire, 
among[e]fl  thofe  that  are  firme,  neceflary  to  maintains 
focietie.  For  to  take  away  all  meeting  for  feare  of 
loue,  were  to  kindle  amongft  all,  the  fire  of  hate. 
There  is  greater  daunger  Madame,  by  abfence,  which 
breedeth  melancholy,  then  by  pretence,  which  engen- 
dreth  affection. 
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If  the  fight  be  fo  perillous,  that  the  company  fho[u]ld 

!  barred,  why  then  adroit  you  thole  to  fee  banquets, 

at  may  there-by  furfet,  or  fuffer  them  to  eate  their 
icate  by  a  candle  tliat  haue  fore  eyes?  To  be  fepe- 
ited  from  one  I  loue,  would  make  me  more  conftant, 
rid  to  keepe  company  with  hir  I  loue  not,  would  not 
indie  defire.  Loue  commeth  as  well  in  at  the  eares, 
y  the  report  of  good  conditions,  as  in  at  the  eyes  by 
ic  amiable  countenaunce,  which  is  the  caufe,  that 
iuers  haue  loued  thofe  they  neuer  faw,  and  feene  thofe 
ley  neuer loued. 

You  alleadge  that  thofe  who  feare  drowning,  come 
cere  no  wells,  nor  they  that  dread  burning,  neere  no 
re.  Why  then  let  them  fland  in  doubt  alfo  to  wafhe 
leir  handes  in  a  fhallow  brooke,  for  that  Serapus 
illyng  into  a  channell  was  drowned :  and  let  him  that 
i  colde  neuer  warme  his  hands,  for  that  a  fparke  fell 
jto  the  eyes  of  Ailina,  whereoff  fhe  dyed.  Let  none 
ome  into  the  companye  of  women,  for  that  diuers 
aue  bene  allured  to  loue,  and  being  refufed,  haue 
fed  vyolence  to  the  m-fe  lues. 

Let  this  be  fet  downe  for  a  law,  that  none  walke 
broad  in  the  daye  but  men,  leaft  meeting  a  beautiful! 
otnan,  he  fall  in  loue,  and  loofe  his  lybertie. 
,1  thinke  Madam  you  will  not  be  fo  precife,  to  cut 
a  al  conferrence,  bicaufe  loue  commeth  by  often 
pmmunication,  which  if  you  do,  let  vs  all  now  pre- 
ntlye  departe,  leaft  in  feeing  the  beautie  which 
Lfeleth  our  eies,  and  hearing  the  wifdom  which  tick- 
th  our  ears,  we  be  enflamed  with  loue. 

But  you  fhall  neuer  beate  the  Flye  from  the  Candell 
ough  he  [fhe]  burne,  nor  the  Quaile  from  Hemlocke, 
ough  it  be[e]  poyfon,  nor  the  Louer  from  the  com- 
inye  of  his  Lady  though  it  be  perillous. 

It  falleth  out  fundry  tymes,  that  company  is  the 
ufe  to  fhake  off  loue,  working  the  effecls  of  the  roote 
\tibarbc,  which  beeinge  full  of  cboler,  rurgeth  choler, 

of  the  Scorpions  fling,  which  being  full  of  poyfon, 
k  remedy  for  poyfon. 
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But  this  I  conclude,  that  to  barre  one  that 
loue  of  the  companye  of  his  lady,  maketh  him 
madde,  then  mortified,  for  him  to  refraine  that 
knewe  loue,  is  eyther  to  fufpedt  him  of  folly  with-out 
caufe,  or  the  next  way  for  him  to  fall  into  folly  when  he 
knoweth  the  caufe.  ALoueris  like  [lyke]yehearb.fff& 
tropium,  whicli  alwaies  enclyneth  to  that  place  where 
the  Sunne  (hineth,  and  being  depriued  of  the  Sunne, 
dieth.  For  as  Lunaris  hearbe.as  long  as  the  Moonewai- 
eth,  bringeth  forth  leaues,  and  in  the  waning  fhaketh 
them  of:  fo  a  Louer  whilll  he  is  in  the  company  of 
his  Lady,  wher  al  ioyes  encreafe,  vttereth  manye  plea- 
faunt  conceites,  but  banyfhed  from  the  fight  of  his 
Miilris,  where  all  mirth  decreafeth,  eyther  lyueth  in 
Melancholie,  or  dieth  with  defperation. 

The  Lady  Fiauia  fpeaking  in  his  call,  proceeded  in 
this 


TRuely  Matiius  I  had  not  thought  that  as  yet 
your  coltes  tooth  ftucke  in  your  mouth,  or  thai 
fo  olde  a  trewant  in  loue,  could  hether-to  remember 
his  leflon.  You  feeme  not  to  inferre  that  it  is  requi- 
fite  they  mould  meete,  but  being  in  loue  that  it  is 
conuenient,  lead  falling  into  a  mad  moode,  they  pine 
in  their  owne  peuifhneffe.  Why  then  let  it  follow, 
that  the  Drunckarde  which  furfeiteth  with  wine  he 
alwayes  quaffing,  bicaufe  hee  liketh  it,  or  the  Epimrt 
which  glutteth  him-felfe  with  meate  be  euer  eating,  for 
that  it  contenteth  him,  not  feeking  at  any  time  the 
meanes  to  redreffe  their  vices,  but  to  renue  them. 
But  it  fareth  with  the  Louer  as  it  doth  with  him  that 
powreth  in  much  wine,  who  is  euer  more  thirftie,  then 
he  that  drinketh  moderately,  for  hauing  once  tailed 
the  delightes  of  loue,  he  defireth  moil  the  thing  that 
hurteth  him  raoft,  not  laying  a  playfter  to  the  wouniie, 
but  a  corafiue. 

I  am  of  this  minde,  that  if  it  bee  daungerous,  to  lave 
Flaxe  to  t\\e  iyce,  S^ite.  \ra  fee.  <^«5>,  SutyAureio  the 
nofe,  that  rtien  ft  cwa-TMat\itft\K!.\  y^imh.  \»  \«.  ms, 
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Louet  come  in  prefence  of  the  other.  Forf  Surius 
ouer-hearing  the  Lady,  and  feeing  hir  fo  eameft,  al- 
though hee  were  more  eameft  in  his  fuite  to  Camilla, 
cut  hir  off  with  thefe  wordes. 

C~*  Ood  Madame  giue  mee  leaue  eyther  to  departe, 
jr  or  to  fpeake,  for  in  trueth  you  gall  me  more  with 
thefe  tearmes,  then  you  will,  in  feeming  to  inueigh  fo 
bitterly  againft  the  meeting  of  Louers,  which  is  the 
onely  Marrow  of  loue,  and  though  I  doubt  not  but 
that  Martins  is  fufticiently  armed  to  aunfwere  you, 
yet  would  I  not  haue  thofe  reafons  refclled,  which  I 
loath  to  haue  repeated.  It  maye  be  you  vtter  them 
not  of  malice  you  beare  to  loue,  but  only  to  moue 
controuerfie  where  ther  is  no  queftion  :  For  if  thou 
enuie  to  haue  Loners  meete,  why  did  you  graunt  vs, 
if  allow  it,  why  feeke  you  to  fcperate  vs  ? 

The  good  Lady  could  not  refraine  from  laughter, 
when  ilie  faw  Surius  fo  angry,  who  in  the  middeft  of 
his  own  tale,  was  troubled  with  hirs,  whome  (he  thus 
againe  aunfwered. 

I  crye  you  mercie  Gentleman,  I  had  not  thought 
to  haue  catched  you,  when  I  rimed  for  an  other,  but  I 
perceiue  now  that  with  one  beane  it  is  eafie  to  gette  two 
Pigions  [Pigeons],  and  with  onebaight  to  haue  diuers 
bits.  I  fee  that  others  maye  geffe  where  the  fhooe 
wringes,  befides  him  that  wearcs  it.  Madame  quoth 
Surius  you  haue  caught  a  Frog,  if  I  be  not  deceiued, 
and  therefore  as  good  it  were  not  to  hurt  him,  as  not 
to  eate  him,  but  if  all  this  while  you  angled  to  haue  a 
bytte  at  a  Louer,  you  fhould  haue  vfed  no  bitter  medi- 
cines, but  pleafaunt  baightes. 

I  can-not  tell  anfwered  Flavia,  whether  my  baight 
were  bytter  or  not,  but  fure  I  am  I  haue  the  filhe  by 
the  gill,  that  doth  mee  good.  Camilla  not  thinking 
to  be  filent,  put  in  hir  fpoke  as  fhe  thought  into  the 
beil  wheele,  faying. 

Lady  your  cunning  maye  deceiue  you  in  fifhin^ 

r  Tk»  '/'or'  k  in  both  editiont,  but  is  evidtal\y  »  «X>V  ■*  ftit  « 
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with  an  Angle,  therfore  to  catch  him  you  would  hint, 
you  were  befl  to  vfe  a  net.  A  net  quoth  Flauia,  I  neeilc 
none,  for  my  fifhe  playeth  in  a  net  already,  with  that 
Surius  beganne  to  winche,  replying  immediately,  fo 
doth  many  a  fifhe  good  Ladye  that  flyppeth  out,  when 
the  Fyfher  thinketh  him  fail  in,  and  it  may  be,  that 
eyther  your  nette  is  too  weake  to  houlde  him,  or  your 
hand  too  wette.  A  wette  hande  quoth  Flauia  will  holds 
a  dead  Hearing  [Herring] :  I  quoth  Surius,  but  Eeles  are 
no  Hearinges  [Herrings],  but  Louers  are,  fay  &e  Flavin 

Surius  not  willing  to  haue  thegralTemowne,  whereof 
hee  meant  to  make  his  haye,  beganne  thus  to  conclude- 

GOod  Lady  leaue  off  filhing  for  this  time,  and 
though  it  bee  Lent,  rather  breake  a  flatute 
wmcn  is  but  penall,  then  few  a  pond  that  maye  be 
perpetuall.  I  am  content  quoth  Flauia  rather  to  fall 
for  once,  then  to  want  a  pleafure  for  euer  :  yet  Surius 
betwixte  vs  two,  I  will  at  large  proue,  that  there  is 
nothinge  in  loue  more  venemous  then  meeting,  which 
filleth  the  minde  with  grief  and  the  body  with  defeafes : 
for  hauing  the  one,  he  can-not  fayle  of  the  other, 
But  now  Philautus  and  Neece  Fmuncis,  fince  I  am 
cut  off,  beginne  you  :  but  be  ihorte,  bicaufe  the  time 
is  ihort,  and  that  I  was  more  (hort  then  I  would. 

FraunHs  who  was  euer  of  witte  quicke,  and  of 
nature  pleafaunt,  feeing  Philautus  all  this  while  to  be 
in  his  dumpes,  beganne  thus  to  playe  with  him. 

GEntleman  either  you  are  mufingwho  dial  be  your 
feconde  wife,  or  who  fhall  father  your  firfl  childe, 
els  would  you  not  all  this  while  hang  your  head,  nei- 
ther attending  to  the  difcourfes  that  you  haue  h[e]ard, 
nor  regarding  the  company  you  are  in  :  or  it  may  be 
(which  of  both  conieclures  is  likelieft)  that  hearing  fo 
much  talke  of  loue,  you  are  either  driuen  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  Italian  Ladyes  which  once  you 
ferued,  or  els  to  the  feruice  of  thofe  in  Englande 
which  you  haue  fince  your  comming  feene,  for  u 
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Andromache  when  fo  euer  fhe  faw  the  Tombe  of 
Hetter  coulde  not  refraine  from  weeping,  or  as  Lao- 
damia  could  neuer  beholde  the  picture  of  Protefilaus 
in  wax,  but  fhe  alwayes  fainted,  fo  louers  when-foeuer 
they  viewe  the  image  of  their  Ladies,  though  not  the 
lame  fubftance,  yet  the  fimilitude  in  fhadow,  they  are 
fo  benummed  in  their  ioints,  and  fo  bereft  of  their 
•rittes,  that  theyhaue  neither  the  power  to  moue  their 
»dies  to  fhew  life,  nor  their  tongues  to  make  aun- 
fwere,  fo  yat  I  thinking  that  with  your  other  fences, 
you  had  alfo  loft  your  fmelling,  thought  rather  to  be  a 
thome  whofe  point  might  make  you  feele  fomewhat, 
then  a  Violet  whofe  fauour  could  caufe  you  to  finell 
nothing. 

Philautus  fe[e]ing  this  Gentlewoman  fo  pleafantly 
difpofed,  reply ed  in  this  manner. 

GEntlewoman,  to  ftudie  for  a  feconde  wife  before 
I  knowe  my  firfl,  were  to  refemble  the  good  Huf- 
wife  in  Naples,  who  tooke  thought  to  bring  fo[o]rth  hir 
chi[c]kens  before  fhe  had  Hens  to  lay  Eg[ge]s,  and  to 
mule  who  fhould  father  my  firfl  childe,  wer  to  doubt 
when  the  cowe  is  mine,  who  fhould  owe  the  calfe.  But  I 
will  neither  be  fo  haftie  to  beate  my  braines  about  two 
wiues,  before  I  knowe  where  to  get  one,  nor  fo  ie[a]lous 
to  miftruft  hir  Sdelitie  when  I  haue  one.  Touching  the 
view  of  Ladies  or  the  remembrance  of  my  loues  [loue], 
me  thinketh  it  fhould  rather  fharpe  the  poynt  in  me 
then  abate  the  edge.  My  fences  are  not  loft  though 
my  labour  bee,  and  therefore  my  good  Violet,  pricke 
not  him  forwarde  with  fharpeneffe,  whom  thou  mould- 
ed rather  comfort  with  fauours.  But  to  put  you  out  of 
doubt  that  my  witts  were  not  a![l]  this  while  a  wool- 
gathering, I  was  debating  with  my  felfe,  whether  in 
loue  it  were  better  to  be  conflant,  bewraying  all  the 
coimfailes,  or  fecreat  being  ready  euery  hour  to  flinch : 
And  fo  many  reafons  came  to  confirme  either,  that  I 
coulde  not  be  refolued  of  any.  To  be  conflant  what 
thing  more  requifite  in  loue,  when  it  (hall  alwayes  be 
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greene  like  the  Iuie,  though  the  Sun  parch  it,  that 
(hal  euer  be  hard  like  ye  true  Diamond,  though  the 
hammer  beate  it,  that  fall  groweth  with  the  good  vine, 
though  the  knife  cut  it  Conflancy  is  like  vnto  the 
Starke,  who  wherefoeuer  ihe  flye  commeth  into  no 
neafl  but  hir  owne,  or  the  Lapwinge,  whom  nothing  can 
driue  from  hir  young  ones,  but  death  :  But  to  reueaie 
the  fecreats  of  loue,  the  counfailes,  the  concluflons, 
what  greater  difpite  to  his  Ladie,  or  more  lhamefull 
difcredite  to  himfelfe,  can  be  immagined,  when  there 
mall  no  letter  paffe  but  it  fhalbee  difclofed,  no  talte 
vttered  but  it  fhall  bee  againe  repeated,  nothing  done 
but  it  mail  be  reuealed  :  Which  when  I  confidered,  met 
thought  it  better  to  haue  one  that  lhoulde  be  fecreatt 
though  fickle,  then  a  blab[be]  though  conlbint. 

For  what  is  there  in  the  worlde  that  more  deli [gbjtetli 
a  loner  then  fecrecie,  whiche  is  voyde  of  feare  with- 
out fufpition,  free  from  enuie:  the  onelyhopeawoemail 
hath  to  builde  both  hir  honour  and  honeftie  vppon. 

The  tongue  of  a  louer  fhould  be  like  the  poynt  in 
the  Diall,  which  though  it  go,  none  can  fee  it  going, 
or  a  young  tree  which  though  it  growe,  none  can  per- 
ceiue  it  growing,  hauing  alwayes  the  done  in  their 
mouth  which  the  Cranes  vfe  when  they  flye  ouer 
mountaines,  leafl  they  make  a  noyfe,  but  to  be  fyient, 
and  lyghtly  to  efleeme  of  his  Ladye,  to  fhake  hir  off 
though  he  be  fecreat,  to  chaunge  for  euery thing  though 
he  bewray  nothing,  is  the  onely  thing  that  cutteth  the 
heart  in  peeces  of  a  true  and  conflant  louer,  which 
deepely  waying  with  my  felfe,  I  preferred  him  thai 
woulde  neuer  remoue,  though  he  reueiled  [reueale] 
all  before  him  that  woulde  conceale  all,  and  euer  be 
flyding,  thus  waftingt  to[oJ  and  fro,  I  appeale  to  you 
my  good  Violet,  whether  in  loue  be  more  required, 
fecrecie,  or  conflancy. 

Frauncis  with  hir  accuftomable  boldncs,  yet  mo 
deftly,  replyed  as  followeth. 
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GEntleman  if  I  fhoulde  afke  you  whether  in  the 
making  of  a  good  fworde,  yron  were  more  to 
bee  required,  or  fteele,  fure  I  am  you  woulde  aunfwere 
that  both  were  neceffarie  :  Or  if  I  fhoulde  be  fo  cu- 
rious to  demaunde  whether  in  a  tale  tolde  to  your 
Ladyes  difpofition,  or  mention  mod  conuenient,  I 
cannot  thinke  but  you  woulde  iudge  them  both  expe- 
dient, for  as  one  mettall  is  to  be  tempored  [tempered] 
with  another  in  fafhioning,  a  good  blade  leail  either, 
being  all  of  fteele  it  quickly  breake,  or  all  of  yron  it 
neuer  cutte,  fo  fareth  it  in  fpeach,  which  if  it  be  not 
feafoned  as  well  with  witte  to  mo[o]ue  delight,  as  with 
art,  to  manifeft  cunning,  there  is  no  eloquence,  and  in 
no  other  manner  flandeth  it  with  loue,  for  to  be  fe- 
create  [fecret]  and  not  conftant,  or  conftant  and  not 
fecret,  were  to  builde  a  houfe  of  morter  without  flones, 
or  a  wall  of  ftones  without  morter. 

There  is  no  liuely  pi£hire  drawen  without  [with  one] 
colour,  no  curious  Image  wrought  with  one  toole,  no 
perfect  Mufike  played  with  one  firing,  and  woukleft 
thou  haue  loue,  the  patterne  of  eternitie,  couloured 
either  with  conftancie  alone,  or  onely  fecrecie  ? 

There  mufl  in  euery  triangle  be  three  lines,  the 
firil  beginneth,  the  feconde  augmenteth,  the  third 
concludeth  it  a.  figure.  So  in  loue  three  vertues,  affec- 
tion which  draweth  the  heart,  fecrecie  which  increaf- 
eth  the  hope,  conftancie,  which  fini(h[eth]  the  worke  : 
without  any  of  thefe  lynes  there  can  be  no  triangle, 
without  any  of  thefe  vertues,  no  loue. 

There  is  no  man  that  runneth  with  one  legge,  no 
birde  that  flyeth  with  one  winge,  no  loue  that  lafteth 
with  one  lym  [limme].  Loue  is  likened  to  the  Emer- 
ald which  cracketh  rather  then  confenteth  to  any  dif- 
loyaltie,  and  can  there  be  any  greater  villany  then  being 
fecreat,  not  to  be  conftant,  or  being  conftant  not  to  be 
fecret  But  it  falleth  out  with  thofe  that  being  conftant 
and  yet  full  of  bab[b]le,as  it  doth  with  theferpentlaculus 
and  the  Viper,  who  burn,  with  their  owne  bwwsi,  «a 
land]  thefe  are  tome  with  their  owne  tongaes. 
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It  is  no  queflion  Philauius  to  a(ke  which  b 
when  being  not  ioyned  there  is  neuer  a  good.  Ii 
make  a  queflion  where  there  is  no  doubt,  thou 
take  an  aunfwere  where  there  is  no  reafon. 
then  alfo  doeft  thou  not  enquire  whether  it 
better  for  a  horfe  to  want  his  forelegg[e]s  or  his  h 
when  hauing  not  all  he  cannot  trauell  [trail 
why  art  thou  not  inquifitiue,  whether  it  were 
conuenient  for  the  ivrafllers  in  the  games  of  01 
to  be  without  amies  or  without  feete,  or  for  tr 
want  rootes  or  lacke  tops  when  either  is  impo: 
Ther[e]  is  no  true  louer  beleeue  me  Philauhts, 
telleth  me  fo,  not  triall,  that  hath  not  faith,  fet 
and  conftancie.  If  thou  want  either  it  is  luft,nc 
and  that  thou  haft  not  them  all,  thy  profound  qu 
affureth  me  :  which  if  thou  diddeft  afke  to  trie  n 
thou  thoughtefl  me  very  dull,  if  thou  refolue  th 
of  a  doubt,  I  cannot  thinke  thee  very  fharpe. 

Philautus  that  perceiued  hir  to  be  fo  iharp,  th 
once  againe  like  a  whetflonfe]  to  make  hir  (h 
and  in  thefe  wordes  returned  his  aunfwere. 

MV  fweete  violet,  you  are  not  vnlike  vnto 
who  hauing  gotten  the  ilarte  in  a  race,  I 
none  to  be  neere  their  heeles,  bicaufe  they  be  foi 
For  hauing  the  tale  in  your  mouth,  you  imagin 
all  trueth,  and  that  none  can  controll  it 

Frauncis  who  was  not  willing  to  heare  hill 
forward  in  fo  fond  an  argument,  cut  him  off  befi 
fhould  come  to  his  conclufion. 

GEntle-man,  the  fafler  you  runne  after  mi 
farther  you  are  from  me :  therefore  I  wouli 
you  to  takeheede,yatinfeeking  to  flrik[ej  at  myh 
you  trippe  not  vp  your  owne.  You  would  faint 
your  witte  call  a  white  vpon  blacke,  where-in  yc 
not  vnlike  vnto  thofe,  that  fe[e]ing  their  fhadon 
fhort  in  the  Sunne,  thinke  to  touch  their  head 
their  heele,  and  putting  forth  their  legge  are  h 
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from  it,  then  when  they  ftoode  ftill.  In  my  opinion  it 
were  better  to  fit  on  the  ground  with  [a]  little  eafe, 
then  to  ryfe  and  fall  with  great  daunger. 

Philautus  beeing  in  a  maze  to  what  end  this  talke 
fhould  tende,  thought  that  eyther  Camilla  had  made 
hir  priuie  to  his  lotie,  or  that  fhe  meant  by  fufpition 
to  entrappe  him  :  Therfore  meaning  to  leaue  his  for- 
mer queftion,  and  to  aunfwere  hir  fpeach  proceeded 
thus. 

Mlflris  Frauntis,  you  refemble  in  yourfayings  the 
Painter  Tamantes,  in  whofe  pictures  tliere  was 
euer  more  vnderiloode  then  painted :  for  with  a  glofe 
you  feeme  to  fhadow  yat,  which  in  coulours  you  wil[l] 
not  fhewe.  It  can-not  be,  my  violet,  that  the  fafter  I 
run  after  you.  the  farther  I  (houlde  bee  from  you, 
vnlelTe  that  eyther  you  haue  wings  tyed  to  your  heeles, 
or  I  thornes  thruft  into  mine.  The  laft  dogge  often- 
times catcheth  the  Hare,  though  the  fleeted  turne  him, 
the  flow  Snaile  clymeth  [climbeth]  the  tower  at  laft, 
though  the  fwift  Swallowe  mount  it,  the  lafieft  winneth 
the  go[a]le,fom times,  though  the  lighted  be  neere  it.  In 
hunting  I  had  as  liefe  ftand  at  the  receite,  as  at  the 
loafing,  in  running  rather  endure  long  with  an  eafie 
amble,  then  leaue  off  being  out  of  winde,  with  a  fwifte 
gallop ;  Efpecially  when  I  runne  as  Hippomanes  did 
with  Atlanta,  who  was  laft  in  the  courfe,  but  firft  at 
the  crowne  :  So  that  I  geffe  that  woemen  are  eyther 
eafie  to  be  out  flrippcd  [tripped],  or  willing. 

I  feeke  not  to  trippe  at  you,  bicaufe  I  might  fo 
hynder  you  and  hurt  my  felf :  for  in  letting  your  courfe 
by  ftriking  at  your  fhorte  heeles,  you  woulde  when  I 
fhould  craue  paTdon,  (hew  me  a  high  inftep.  As  for  my 
lhadowe,  I  neuer  go  about  to  reach  it,  but  when  the 
Sunne  is  at  the  highefl,  for  then  is  my  fhadowe  at  the 
fhorteft,  fo  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  touch  my  head 
with  my  heele,  when  it  lyeth  almofte  vndermyheele. 

Vou  fay  it  is  better  to  fit  ftill  then  to  aryfe  and  fall, 
and  I  feye  hee  that  neuer  clymbeth  for  feare  of  fall- 
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bg,  is  like  vnto  him  that  neuer  drincketh  for  fears 
of  furfeting. 

If  you  thinke  eyther  the  ground  lb  flipperie,  wherin 
[whereon]  I  runne,  that  I  mufl  needes  fall,  or  myfeete 
fo  chill  that  I  mufl  needes  founder,  it  maye  be  I  will 
chaunge  my  courfe  here-after,  but  I  meane  to  endeit 
now :  for  I  had  rather  fall  out  of  a  lowe  window  to 
the  ground,  then  hang  in  midde  way  by  a  bryer. 

Fraunds  who  tooke  no  little  pleafure  to  hearc/Wt&B- 
tus  talke,  began  to  come  on  roundly  in  thefe  tearmes. 

IT  is  a  Ggne  Gentleman  that  your  footeroanlhip  is 
better  then  your  flomacke :  for  what-foeuer  you 
fay,  me  thinketh  you  had  ratlier  be  held  in  a  flippe, 
then  let  flippe,  where-in  you  refemble  the  graye-houndc, 
that  feeing  his  game,  leapeth  vpon  him  that  holdeth 
him,  not  running  after  that  he  [fhee]  is  held  for :  or  the 
Hawke  which  being  cail  off  at  a  Partridge,  taketh  i 
{land  to  prune  liir  fe[a]thers,  when  the  fhould  take  hit 
flight  For  you  [it]  feeme[th]  you  beare  good  will  to 
the  game  you  can-not  play  at,  or  will  not,  or  dare  not, 
where-in  you  imitate  the  Cat  that  leaueth  the  Mode, 
to  follow  the  milk-pan  :  for  I  perceiue  that  you  let 
the  Hare  go  by,  to  hunt  the  Badger. 

Philautus  aflonied  at  this  fpeache  [fpeech],  knew  not 
which  way  to  frame  his  aunfwere,  thinking  now  that 
fhee  perceiued  his  tale  to  be  adreffed  to  hir,  though  his 
loue  were  fixed  on  Camilla  ;  But  to  rydde  [rid]  hiroffuf- 
pirion,  though  loth  that  Camilla  mould  conce[i]ue  any 
inckling,  he  played  fail,  and  loofe  in  this  manner. 

Gentle[wo]man  you  miftake  me  very  much,  for  I  hauc 
beene  better  taught  then  fedde,  and  therefore  I  knowe 
how  to  follow  my  game,  if  it  be  for  my  gaine:  For 
wer[e]  there  two  Hares  to  runne  at,  I  would  endeauor 
not  to  catch  the  firft  that  I  followed,  but  the  laft  that 
I  darted :  yet  fo  as  the  firfle  fhoulde  not  fcape,  nor 
the  laft  be  caught. 

Youfpeake  contraries.quoth  Fraunds,  andyouwilfl] 
worke  wonders,  but  take  heede  your  cunning  in  h 
ting,  make  you  not  to  loofe  both. 
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Both  (aid  Pkilautus,  why  I  feeke  but  for  one,  and 
yet  of  two  quoth  Fraunds,  you  can-not  tell  which  to 
follow,  one  runneth  fo  fall  you  will  neuer  catch  hir,  the 
other  is  fo  at  the  fquat,  you  can  neuer  finde  hir. 

The  Ladie  Flauia,  whether  defirous  to  fleepe,  or 
lo[a]th[e]  there  lefts  fhould  be  too  broad  as  moderater 
commaunded  them  both  to  filence,  willing  Euphues  as 
vtnper  in  thefe  matters,  briefly  to  fpeake  his  minde, 
Camilla,  and  Surius  are  yet  talking,  Fraunds  and  Phi- 
lautus  are  not  idle,  yet  all  attentiue  to  heare  Euphues, 
as  well  for  the  expectation  they  had  of  his  wit,  as  to 
knowe  the  drift  of  theyr  difcourfes,  who  thus  began 
the  conclufion  of  all  their  fpeaches. 

IT  was  a  lawe  among  the  Ferfians,  that  the  Mufitian 
fhould  not  iudge  of  the  Painter,  nor  anye  one 
meddle  in  that  handy  craft,  where-in  hee  was  not  ex- 
pert, which  maketh  me  meruaile  good  Madam  yat 
you  fhould  appoynt  him  to  be  an  vmper  in  loue,  who 
neuer  yet  had  (kill  in  his  lawes.  For  although  I  feemed 
to  confent  by  my  filence  before  I  knewe  the  argument 
where-of  you  would  difpute,  yet  hearing  nothing  but 
reafons  for  loue,  I  muil  eyther  call  backe  my  promyfe, 
or  call  in  your  difcourfes,  and  better  it  were  in 
opinion  not  to  haue  your  reafons  concluded,  then  to 
haue  them  confuted.  But  fure  I  am  that  neyther  a 
good  excufe  will  ferue,  where  authority  is  rigorous, 
nor  a  bad  one  be  h[e]ard,  where  neceflitie  compelleth. 
But  lead  I  be  longer  in  breaking  a  web  then  the  Spider 
is  in  weauing  it,  Your  pardons  obteyned,  if  I  offend 
in  fharpnefie,  and  your  patience  graunted,  if  moleft  in 
length,  I  thus  begin  ne  to  conclude  againft  you  all, 
not  as  one  fmguler  in  his  owne  conceite,  but  to  be 
tryed  by  your  gentle  cooflrutflions, 

SVrius  beginneth  with  loue,  which  proce[e]deth  by 
beautie,  {vnder  the  whiche  hee  comprehendeth 
all  other  vertues)  Ladye  Flauia  moueth  a  queftion, 
whether  the  meeting  of  Louers  be  tollerabk.   {'hilan- 
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lus  commeth  in  with  two  braunches  in  his  hande,  ai 
though  there  were  no  more  leaues  on  that  tree,  aiking 
whether  conflancie  orfecrecie  be  mofl  to  be  required, 
great  holde  there  hath  beene  who  flioulde  proue  hi) 
loue  bed,  when  in  my  opinion  there  is  none  good. 
But  fuch  is  the  vanitie  of  youth,  that  it  thinketh  nothing 
worthie  either  of  commendation,  or  conference  but 
onely  loue,  whereof  they  fowe  much  and  reape  little, 
wherein  they  fpende  all  and  gaine  nothing,  where-by 
they  runne  into  daungers  before  they  wift,  and  repent 
their  defires  before  they  woulde.  I  doe  not  dtfcom- 
mende  honefl  affection,  which  is  grounded  vppon  ver- 
tue  as  the  meane,  but  difordinate  fancie  whiche  is 
builded  vppon  luil  as  an  extremitie  :  and  lufl  I  muit 
tearme  that  which  is  begunne  in  an  houre  and  ended 
in  a  minuit  [minute],  the  common  loue  in  this  our  age, 
where  Ladyes  are  courted  for  beautye,  not  for  vertue, 
men  loued  for  proportion  in  bodie,  not  perfection  in 
minde. 

It  fareth  with  loners  as  with  thofe  that  drinke  of  the 
ryuer  lellus  mPhrigia,  whereof  tipping  moderately  is  a 
me d e cine,  butfwil ling  with  exceffe  it  breedeth  madnefTe, 

Lycurgus  fet  it  downe  for  a  lawe,  that  where  men 
were  commonly  dronken,  the  vynes  fhoulde  bee  de- 
flroyed,  and  I  am  of  that  minde,  that  where  youth  is 
[arejgiuen  to  loue,  the  meanes  fhoulde  be  remoued.  For 
as  the  earth  wherein  the  Mynes  -of  Silner  and  golde 
are  hidden  is  profitable  for  no  other  thing  but  met- 
talles,  fo  the  heart  wherein  loue  is  harboured,  receiueth 
no  other  feede  but  affection.  Louere  fceke  not  thofe 
thinges  which  are  moll  profitable,  but  moft  pleafant, 
refembling  thofe  that  make  garlands,  who  choofe  the 
fayrefl  flowers,  not  the  [w]hol[e]fomefl,  and  beeing  once 
entangled  with  defire,  they  ahvayes  haue  ye  difeafe,  not 
vnlike  vnto  the  Goat,  who  is  neuer  without  an  aigue 
[Ague],  then  beeing  once  in,  they  followe  the  note  of 
the  Nightingale,  which  is  faide  with  continual  flrayninj; 
to  finge,  to  periihe  in  hir  fweete  layes,  as  they  doe  in 
their  fusred  hues ;  where  is  it  pollible  either 
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or  drinke,  or  walke  but  he  flial[l]  heare  fome  queflion  of 
loue?  in  fomuch  that  loue  is  become  fo  common,  that 
there  is  no  artificer  of  fo  bafe  a  crafte,  no  clowne  fo 
Ample,  no  begger  fo  poore,  but  either  talketh  of  loue, 
or  liueth  in  loue,  when  they  neither  know  the  meanes 
to  come  by  it,  nor  the  wifedome  to  encreafe  it :  And 
what  can  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  louing  wormes,  but 
onely  idleneffe  ? 

But  to  fet  downe  as  a  moderator  the  true  perfec- 
tion of  loue,  not  like  an  enemietotalke  of  the  infection, 
(whiche  is  neither  the  part  of  my  office,  nor  pleafaunt 
to  your  eares,)  this  is  my  judgement 

True  and  vertuous  loue  is  to  be  grounded  vppon 
Time,  Reafon,  Fauour  and  Vertue.  Time  to  make 
trial,  not  at  the  firft  glaunce  fo  to  fettle  his  minde,  as 
though  he  were  willing  to  be  caught,  when  he  might 
efcape,  but  fo  by  obferuation  and  experience,  to  builde 
and  augment  his  defires,  that  he  be  not  deceaued 
with  beautie,  but  perfwaded  with  conftancie.  Reafon, 
that  all  his  doings  and  proceedings  feeme  not  to  flowe 
from  a  minde  enflamerl  with  luft,  but  a  true*  h[e]art 
kindled  with  loue.  Fauour,  to  delight  his  eyes,  which 
are  the  firft  meffengers  of  affection,  Vertue  to  allure 
the  foule,  for  the  which  all  thinges  are  to  be  defired. 

The  arguments  of  faith  in  a  man,  are  conftancie 
not  to  be  remo[o]ued,  fecrecie  not  to  vtter,  fecuririe  not 
_  to  miftrufL  credulitie  to  beleeue :  in  a  woman  patience 
to  endure,  ie[a]loufje  to  fufpect,  liberalitie  to  heftowe, 
feruency,  faithfulnes,  one  of  the  which  braunches  if 
either  the  man  want,  or  the  woman,  it  may  be  a  lyking 
betweene  them  for  the  time,  but  no  loue  to  continue 
for  euer.  Touching  Surius  his  queflion  whether  loue 
come  from  the  man  or  the  woman,  it  is  manifeft  that 
it  beginneth  in  both,  els  can  it  not  ende  in  both. 

To  the  Lady  Flainas  demaunde  concerning  com- 

panie,  it  is  requifite  they  fhoulde  meete,  and  though 

they  be  hindered  by  diuers  meanes,  yet  is  it  impoffible 

but  that  they  will  meete. 

fhilauttis  mua  this  [thus]  thinke,  that  conftancie 
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without  feerecie  auaileth  little,  and  feerecie  without 
conftancie  profiteth  leffe. 

Thus  haue  I  good  maddame  according  to  my  Cm- 
ple  flcill  in  lone  fet  downe  my  Judgement,  which  you 
may  at  your  Ladifhippes  pleafure  correcle,  for  hee 
that  neuer  tooke  the*  oare  in  hand  mud  not  think 
fcome  to  be  taught.  Well  quoth  the  Lady,  you  can  fay 
more  if  you  lift,  but  either  you  feare  to  offende  our 
eares,  or  to  bewray  your  own  follies,  one  may  eafity 
perceiue  yat  you  haue  bene  of  late  in  the  painters 
(hop,  by  ye  colours  that  fticke  in  your  coate,  but  at 
this  time  I  will  vrge  nothing  though  I  fufpetft  fomewhat 

Surius  gaue  Euphues  thanks,  allowing  his  judgment 
in  the  defcription  of  loue,  efpecially  in  this,  yat  he 
would  haue  a  woman  if  fhe  were  faithful  to  be  alfo 
ielious  [iealous],  which  is  [was]  as  neceffary  to  be 
required  in  them  as  conftancie. 

Camilla  finding  faide  that  Euphues  was  decerned, 
for  he  would  haue  faide  that  men  fhould  haue  bene 
ielious  [iealous],  and  yet  that  had  bene  but  fuperfluous, 
for  they  are  neuer  otherwife. 

Phitautus  thinking  Camilla  to  vfe  that  fpeach  to 
girde  him  for  that  all  that  night  he  v[i]ewed  hir  with  a 
fufpitious  eye,  anfwered  that  ie[a]loufie  in  a  man  was 
to  be  pardoned,  bicaufe  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
looke  of  a  louer,  that  can  diftinguifh  a  ielious  [iealous] 
eye,  from  a  louing. 

Frauneis  who  thought  hir  part  not  to  be  the  lead, 
faide  that  in  all  thinges  Eitpkues  fpake  gofpel  lauing 
in  that  he  bounde  a  woman  to  patience,  which  is  [was] 
to  make  them  fooles. 

Thus  euery  one  gaue  his  verdit,  and  fo  with  thanks 
to  the  Lady  Flauia,  they  all  tooke  their  leaue  for  that 
night.  Surius  went  to  his  lodging,  Euphues  and  Phi- 
lautus  to  theirs,  Camilla  accompanied  with  hir  women 
[woman]  and  hirwayting  maide,  departed  to  hir  home, 
whome  I  meane  to  bring  to  hir  chamber,  leaning  all 
the  reft  to  their  reft. 

Camilla  no  foGuet  had  enlred  in"  hir  c 
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flic  began  in  ftraunge  tearmes  to  vtter  this  flraunge 
tale,  hir  doore  being  cloofe  ihutte,  and  hir  chamber 
voyded. 

AH  Camilla,  ah  wretched  wench  Camilla,  I  per- 
ceiue  nowe,  that  when  the  Hoppe  groweth  high 
it  muft  haue  a  pole,  when  ye  luie  fpreadeth,  it  cleau- 
eth  to  ye  6int,when  the  Vine  rifeth  it  wre[a]theth  about 
ye  Elme,when  virgins  wax[e]  in  yeares,  they  follow  that 
which  belongefh  to  their  appeti[t]es,  loue,  loue  ?  Yea 
loue  Camilla,  the  force  whereof  thou  knowefl  not,  and 
yet  mud  endure  the  furie.  Where  is  that  precious 
herbe  Panace  which  cureth  all  difeafes  ?  Or  that  herbe 
Nepentlus  that  procureth  all  delights  ?  No  no  Camilla  : 
loue  is  not  to  bee  cured  by  herbes  which  commeth  by 
fancy,  neither  can  plaidevs  take  away  the  griefe,  which 
is  growen  fo  great  by  perfwafions.  For  as  the  Hone 
Draconites  can  by  no  meanes  be  poliihed  vnlefle  the 
Lapidarie  bume  it,  fo  the  mind  [of]  Camilla  can  by 
no  meanes  be  cured,  except  Surius  eafe  it 

I  fee  that  loue  is  not  vnlike  vnto  the  ftone  Pantura, 
which  draweth  all  other  ftones,  be  they  neuer  fo 
h[e]auie,  hauing  in  it  the  three  rootes  which  they  attri- 
bute] to  Muficke,  Mirth,  Melancholic,  Madneffe. 

I  but  Camilla  diffemble  thy  loue,  though  it  Ihorten 
thy  lyfe,  for  better  it  were  to  dye  with  griefe,  then 
lyue  with  fhame.  The  Spunge  is  full  of  water,  yet 
is  it  not  feene,  the  hearbe  Adyaton  though  it  be  wet, 
looketh  alwayes  drye,  and  a  wife  Louer  be  fhe  neuer 
so  much  tormented,  behaueth  hir  felfe  as  though  lhee 
were  not  touched.  I  but  fire  can-not  be  hydden  in 
the  flaxe  with-out  fmoake,  nor  Muike  in  the  bofome 
with-out  fmell,  nor  loue  in  the  bread  without  fuf- 
pition  :  Why  then  confefTe  thy  loue  to  Surius,  Camilla, 
who  is  ready  to  afk  before  thou  graunt.  But  it  fareth 
in  loue,  as  it  doth  with  the  roote  of  ye  Reede,  which 
being  put  vnto  the  feme  taketh  away  all  his  ftrength, 
and  likewife  the  Roote  of  the  Feme  put  to  the  Reede, 
depriueth  it  of  all  his  fprce :  fo  the  lookes  of  Sm  ' 
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hailing  taken  all  freedome  from  the  eyes  of  Camilla,  It 
may  be  the  glaunces  of  Camilla  haue  bereaued  Suriui 
of  all  libertie,  which  if  it  wer[e]  fo,  how  happy  moulded 
thou  be,  and  that  it  is  fo,  why  (houldeft  not  thou  hope. 
I  but  Surius  is  noble,  I  but  loue  regardeth  no  byrth, 
I  but  his  friendes  will  not  confent,  I  but  loue  tnoweth 
no  kindred,  I  but  he  is  not  willing  to  loue,  nor  thou 
worthy  to  bee  wooed,  I  but  loue  rnaketb  the  proudeft 
to  (loupe,  and  to  court  the  poorefl. 

Whylil  (he  was  thus  debating,  one  of  hir  Maidens 
chaunced  to  knocke,  which  (he  hearing  left  off  that, 
which  al[l]  you  Gentlewomen  would  gladly  heare.for  no 
doubt  (he  determined  to  make  a  long  ferrnon,  had  not 
(he  beene  interrupted  :  But  by  the  preamble  you  may 
gene  to  what  purpofe  the  drift  tended.  This  I  note, 
that  they  that  are  moll  wife,  mod  vertuous,  mod  beau- 
tiful, are  not  free  from  the  impreffions  of  Fancy :  For 
who  would  haue  thought  that  Camilla,  who  feemed  to 
difdaine  loue,  mould  fo  foone  be  entangled.  But  as 
ye  ilraightert.  wands  are  to  be  bent  when  theybefmall, 
fo  the  prefifeft  [precifetl]  Virgins  are  to  be  won  when 
they  be  young.  But  I  will  leaue  Camilla,  with  whofe 
loue  I  haue  nothing  to  meddle,  for  that  it  maketh 
nothing  to  my  matter.  And  returne  we  to  Eupkuis, 
who  mull  play  the  lail  parte. 

EVphues  beftowing  his  rime  in  the  Courte,  began 
to  marke  diligentlye  the  men,  and  their  manners, 
not  as  one  curious  to  mifconfler,  but  defirous  to  be 
inflrucled.  Manye  dayes  hee  vied  fpeach  with  the 
Ladyes,  fundrye  tymes  with  the  Gentle-women,  with 
all  became  fo  familyar,  that  he  was  of  all  earaeflly 
beloued. 

Philaittus  had  taken  fuch  a  frnacke  in  the  good 
entertainment  of  the  Ladie  Flauia,  that  he  beganne 
to  look  aikew  vppon  Camilla,  driuing  out  the  remem- 
brance of  his  olde  loue,  with  the  recording  of  the 
new.  Who  now  but  his  violet,  who  but  Miftris 
Eraitnp's,  whom  if  once  euery  day  he  had  not  f< 
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he  wo[u]ld  haue  beene  fo  folen,  that  00  man  Ihould 
haue  feene  him. 

Euphues  who  watched  his  friend,  demaunded  how 
his  loue  proce[e]ded  with  C«/»i7/fl,vntowbom  PhUautus 
gaue  no  aunfwere  but  a  fmiie,  by  the  which  Euphues 
thought  his  affection  but  final].  At  the  lafl  thinking  it 
both  contrary  to  his  o[a]th  and  his  honeflie  to  conceale 
anye  thinge  from  Euphues,  he  confeffed,  that  his  minde 
was  chaunged  from  Camilla  to  Frauncis.  Loue  quoth 
Euphues  will  neuer  make  thee  mad,  for  it  commeth  by 
fits,  not  like  a  quotidian,  but  a  tertian. 

In  deede  quoth  PhUautus,  if  euer  I  kill  my  felfe  for 
loue,  it  (hall  be  with  a  ugh,  not  with  a  fworde. 

Thus  they  patted  the  time  many  dayes  in  England, 
Euphues  commonlye  in  the  court  to  leame  fafhions, 
PhUautus  euer  in  the  countrey  to  loue  Erauncis :  fo 
fweete  a  violet  to  his  nofe,  that  he  could  hardly  fuffer 
it  to  be  an  houre  from  his  nofe. 

But  nowe  came  the  tyme,  that  Euphues  was  to  trye 
PhUautus  trueth,  for  it  happened  that  letters  were  di- 
rected from  Athens  to  London,  concerning  ferious  and 
waightie  affayres  of  his  owne,  which  incited  him  to 
haften  his  departure,  the  contentes  of  the  which  when 
he  had  imparted  to  PhUautus,  and  requefled  his  com- 
pany, his  friende  was  fo  fad  tyed  by  the  eyes,  that  he 
found  thomes  in  his  heele,  which  Euphues  knewe  to 
be  though[t]es  in  his  heart,  and  by  no  meanes  he  could 
perfwade  him  to  goe  into  Italy,  fo  fweete  was  the  very 
fmoke  of  England. 

Euphues  knowing  the  tyde  would  tarrye  for  no  man, 
and  feeing  his  bufmeffe  to  require  fuch  fpeede,  beeing 
for  his  great  preferment,  determined  fodeinly  to  de 
parte,  yet  not  with-out  taking  of  his  leaue  curteouflye, 
and  giuing  thankes  to  all  thofe  which  fince  his  corn- 
ming  had  vfed  him  friendlye :  Which  that  it  rnyght  be 
done  with  one  breath,  hee  defired  the  Merchaunt  with 
whome  all  this  while  he  foioumied  to  inuite  a  great 
number  to  dynner,  fome  of  great  calling,  manye  of 
good  credit,  amonge  the  which  Suriits  as  chicle,  the 
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Ladie  Elauia,  Camilla  and  Miilris  Eraunds  were  not 
forgotten. 

The  time  being  come  of  meeting,  he  fainted  them 
all  in  this  manner. 

I  was  neuer  more  defirous  to  come  into  England 
then  I  am  loth  to  departe,  fuch  curtefie  haue  I  found, 
which  I  looked  not  for,  and  fuch  qualities  as  I  could 
not  looke  for,  which  I  fpeake  not  to  natter  any,  when 
in  trueth  it  is  knowne  to  you  all.  But  now  the  time 
is  come  that  Enphues  mud  packe  from  thofe,  whome 
he  bed  loueth,  and  go  to  the  Seas,  which  he  hardlye 
brooketh.  But  I  would  Fortune  had  de[a]lt  fo  fauour- 
ably  with  a  poore  Grecian,  that  he  might  haue  eyther 
beene  borne  heere,  or  able  to  line  heere  :  which  feeing 
the  one  is  pail  and  can-not  be,  the  other  vnlik[e]ly,  and 
therfore  not  eafie  to  be,  I  muft  endure  the  crueltie  of 
the  one,  and  with  patience  beare  the  neceflitie  of  the 
Other. 

Yet  this  I  eameflly  craue  of  you  all,  that  you  wil[l] 
in  fteede  of  a  recompence  accept  thankes,  and  of  him 
that  is  able  to  giue  nothing,  take  prayer  for  payment 
What  my  good  minde  is  to  you  all,  my  tongue  can-not 
vtter,  what  my  true  meaning  is,  your  bearles  can-not 
conceiue :  yet  as  occafion  (hall  ferue,  I  will  fheive 
that  I  haue  not  forgotten  any,  though  I  may  not  re- 
quire] on[e].  Philautus  not  wifer  then  I  in  this,  though 
bolder,  is  determined  to  tarry  behinde  :  for  hee  faytii 
that  he  had  as  liefe  be  buried  [burned]  in  England,  as 
married  in  Italy:  fo  holy  doth  he  thinke  the  ground 
heere,  or  fo  homely  the  women  ther[e],  wbome  although 
I  would  gladly  haue  with  me,  yet  feeing  I  can-not,  I  am 
mod  earneillye  to  requeft  you  all,  not  for  my  fake,  who 
ought  to  defire  nothing,  nor  for  his  fake  who  is  able 
to  deferue  little,  but  for  the  curtefies  fake  of  England, 
that  you  vfe  him  not  fo  well  as  yon  haue  done,  which 
wold  make  him  proud,  but  no  worfe  then  I  wifh  him, 
which  wil[l]  make  him  pure :  for  tho[u]gh  I  fpeak  before 
his  face,  you  mall  finde  true  behinde  his  backe,  that 
he  is  yet  bu(  wax,  which  ruuil  be  wrought  whilefl  the 
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water  is  warme,  and  yron  which  being  hot,  is  apt 
either  to  make  a  key  or  a  locke. 

It  may  be  Ladies  and  Gentlewoemen  all,  that 
though  England  be  not  for  Euphues  to  dwell  in,  yet  it 
is  for  Euphues  to  fend  to. 

When  he  had  thus  fayd,  he  could  fcarfe  fpeake  for 
weeping,  all  the  companye  were  forye  to  forgoe  him, 
fome  proffered  him  mony,  fome  lands,  fome  houfes, 
but  he  refufed  them  all,  telling  them  that  not  the 
neceffirie  of  lacke  caufed  him  not*  to  departe,  but  of 
importance. 

This  done  they  fate  downe  all  to  dinner,  but  Eu- 
phues could  not  be  merry,  for  yat  he  fhould  fo  foone 
depart,  ye  feaft  being  ended,  which  was  very  fump- 
tuous,  as  Merchaunts  neuer  fpare  for  coft,  when  they 
haue  ful[l]  coffers,  they  al  heartely  tooke  their  leaues  of 
Euphues,  Camilla  who  liked  verie  well  of  his  com- 
pany, taking  him  by  the  hande,  defired  him  that  being 
in  Athens,  he  woulde  not  forget  his  friends  in  Eng- 
lande,  and  the  rather  for  your  fake  quoth  fhe,  your 
friende  fhalbe  better  welcome,  yea,  and  to  me  for  his 
owne  fake  quoth  Flauia,  where  at  Philautus  reioyced 
and  Frauncis  was  not  forie,  who  began  a  little  to 
liften  to  the  lure  of  loue. 

Euphues  hauing  all  thinges  in  a  re[a]dineffe  went  im- 
mediately toward  Douer,  whether  Philautus  alfo  ac- 
companied him,  yet  not  forgetting  by  the  way  to 
vifite  the  good  olde  father  Fidus,  whofe  curtefie  they 
receaued  [receiued]  at  their  comming.  Fidus  glade  to  fee 
them  made  them  great  cheare  according  to  his  abiiitie, 
which  had  it  beene  leffe,  woulde  haue  bene  aunfwer- 
able  to  either  [their]  defires.  Much  communication 
they  had  of  the  court,  but  Euphues  cryed  quittance,  for 
he  faide  thinges  that  are  commonly  knowne  it  were 
folly  to  repeat,  and  fecretes,  it  were  againft  mine  ho- 
ne ftie  to  vtter. 

The  next  morning  they  went  to  Douer  where  Eu 
phues  being  readie  to  take  fhip,  he  firft  tooke  his  fare- 
well of  Philautus  in  thefe  wordes. 
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'Y^yHi/autus  the  care  that  I  haue  had  of  thee,  from 
]~  time  to  time,  hath  beene  tried  by  the  counfaile 
I  haue  ahvayes  giuen  thee,  which  if  thou  haue  for- 
gotten, I  meane  no  more  to  write  in  water,  if  thou 
remember  imprint  it  ftill.  But  feeing  my  departure 
from  thee  is  as  it  were  my  death,  for  that  I  knowe  not 
whether  euer  I  (hall  fee  thee,  take  this  as  my  lail 
leflament  of  good  will. 

Bee  humble  to  thy  fuperiours,  gentle  to  thy  equalls, 
to  thy  inferiours  fauourable,  enuie  not  thy  betters, 
iuftle  not  thy  fellowes,  oppreffe  not  the  poore. 

The  flipende  that  is  allowed  to  maintaine  thee  vfe 
wifely,  be  neither  prodigall  to  fpende  all,  nor  couetous 
to  keepe  all,  cut  thy  coat  according  to  thy  cloth,  and 
thinke  it  better  to  bee  accompted  thriftie  among  the 
wife,  then  a  good  companion  among  the  riotous. 

For  thy  ftudie  or  trade  of  life,  vfe  thy  booke  in  the 
morning,  thy  bowe  after  dinner  or  what  other  exer- 
cife  fhall  pleafe  thee  beft,  but  alwayes  haue  an  eye  to 
the  mayne,  what  foeuer  thou  art  chaunced  at  the  buy. 

Let  thy  praclife  be  lawe,  for  the  practife  of  Phifike 
is  too  bafe  for  fo  fyne  a  ftomacke  as  thine,  and  diuini- 
tie  too  curious  for  fo  fickle  a  heade  as  thou  haft 

Touching  thy  proceedings  in  loue,  be  conftant  io 
one,  and  trie  but  one,  otherwife  thou  (halt  bring  thy 
credite  into  queftion,  and  thy  loue  into  derifion. 

Weane  thy  felfe  from  Camilla,  deale  wifely  with 
Frauncis,  for  in  Englande  thou  (halt  finde  thofe  that 
will  decypher  thy  dealings  be  they  neuer  fo  politique, 
be  fecret  to  thy  felfe,  and  truft  none  in  matters  of  loue 
as  thou  loueft  thy  life. 

Certifie  me  of  the  [thy]  proceedings  by  thy  letters,  and 
thinke  that  Enphues  cannot  forget  Philautus,  who  is  as 
deare  to  mee  as  my  felfe.  Commende  me  to  all  my 
friendes:  And  fo  farewell  good  FAi/aufus,  and  well  fhalt 
thou  fare  if  thou  followe  the  counfell  of  Euphuts. 

PHilautus  the  water  (landing  in  his  eyes,  not  able 
to  aunfwere  one  word"-  vntill  he  had  well  wepte, 
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replyed  at  the  laft  as  it  were  in  one  worde,  faying, 
that  his  counfaile  ihoulde  bee  engrauen  in  his  heart, 
and  hee  woulde  followe  euerie  thing  that  was  pre- 
fcribed  him,  certifying  him  of  his  fucceffe  as  either 
occafion,  or  opportimitie  fhould  fenie. 

But  when  friendes  at  departing  [parting]  woulde  vtter 
moft,  then  teares  hinder  moil,  whiche  breake  off  both 
his  aunfwere,  and  ftayde  Euphues  replye,  fo  after  many 
millions  of  embracinges,  at  the  laft  they  departed. 
Philautus  to  London  where  I  leaue  him,  Euphues  to 
Athens  where  I  meane  to  followe  him,  for  hee  it  is 
that  I  am  to  goe  with,  not  Philautus. 

THere  was  nothing  that  happened  on  the  Seas 
worthie  the  writing,  but  within  fewe  dayes  Eu- 
phues hauing  a  merrye  winde  arryued  at  Athens,  where 
after  hee  had  vifited  his  friendes,  and  fet  an  order  in 
his  affayres,  he  began  to  addreffe  his  letters  to  Liuia 
touching  the  ftate  of  Englande  in  this  manner. 

Liuia  I  falute  thee  in  the  Lorde,  &C.     I  s 
length  returned  out  of  Englande,  a  place  in  my 
opinion  (if  anyfuch  may  be  in  the  earth)  notinferiour 
to  a  Paradife. 

I  haue  here  inclofed  fent  thee  the  difcriptior 
manners,  the  conditions,  the  gouemement  and  enter- 
tainement  of  that  countrie. 

I  haue  thought  it  good  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Ladies 
of  Jtaly,  if  thou  thinke  it  worthy,  as  thou  canned  not 
otherwife,  caufe  it  to  be  imprinted,  that  the  praife  of 
fuch  an  Ifle,  may  caufe  thofe  yat  dwell  els  where,  both 
to  commence  it,  and  maruell  at  it 

Philautus  I  haue  left  behinde  me,  who  like  an  olde 
dogge  followe th  his  olde  fent,  loue,  wifer  he  is  then 
he  was  woont,  but  as  yet  nothing  more  fortunate.  I 
am  in  he[a]lth,  and  that  thou  art  fo,  I  heare  nothing  to 
the  contrarie,  but  I  knowe  not  howe  it  fareth  with 
me,  for  I  cannot  as  yet  brooke  mine  owne  countrie, 
I  am  fo  delighted  with  another. 

Aduertife  me  by  letters  what  eftate  thou  art  in,  alfo 
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howe  thou  liked  the  (late  of  Englande,  which  I  haue 
fent  thee.    And  fo  farewell. 


:e  of  Englande,  which  I  haue 
.■ell. 

thine  to  v/e  Euphues. 

■  and  Gentlewomen  of 
W  wijketh  he[a]lth 
d  honour. 


To  the  Ladyes  and  Gentlewom, 
Italy :  Euphues  wijketh  he\a\lth 
and  honour. 

TFI  had  brought  (Ladyes)  little  dogges  from  Malta, 
±  or  flraunge  ftones  from  India,  or  fine  carpets  from 
Turkie,  I  am  fure  that  either  you  woulde  haue  wo[o]ed 
me  to  haue  them,  or  wifhed  to  fee  them. 

But  I  am  come  out  of  Englande  with  a  Glade, 
wherein  you  (hall  behold  the  things  which  you  neuer 
fawe,  and  maruel  at  the  fightes  when  [which]  you  haue 
feene.  Not  a  Glaffe  to  make  you  beautiful,  but  to  make 
you  blufh,  yet  not  at  your  vices,  but  others  vertues,  not 
a  Glaffe  to  dreffe  your  haires  but  to  redreffe  your 
harmes,  by  the  which  if  you  euery  morning  correfte 
your  manners,  being  as  carefull  to  amend  faultes  in 
your  hearts,  as  you  are  curious  to  finde  faults  in  your 
heads,  you  (hall  in  fhort  time  be  as  much  commended 
for  vertue  of  the  wife,  as  for  beautie  of  the  wanton. 

Yet  at  the  firft  fight  [if]  you  feeme  deformed  by  look- 
ing in  this  glaffe,  you  muft  not  thinke  that  the  fault  is 
in  the  glaffe,  but  in  your  manners,  not  refembling 
Zauia,  who  feeing  hir  beautie  in  a  true  glaffe  to  be 
but  deformitie,  warned  hir  face,  and  broke  the  glaffe. 

Heere  (hall  you  fee  beautie  accompanyed  with  vir- 
ginitie,  temperaunce,  mercie,  iuftice,  magnanimitie, 
and  all  other  vertues  whatfo[e]uer,  rare  in  your  fex,  and 
but  one,  and  rarer  then  the  Ehiem'x  where  I  thinke 
there  is  not  one. 

In  this  glaffe  fhall  you  fee  that  the  glaffes  which 
you  carrye  in  your  fannes  of  fethers,  fhewe  you  to  be 
lyghter  then  fethers,  that  the  Glaffes  wher-in  you 
caroufe  your  wine,  make  you  to  be  more  wanton  then 
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Bacchus,  that  the  new  found  glaffe  Cheynes  that  you 
weare  about  your  neckes,  argue  you  to  be  more  brittle 
then  glaffe.  But  your  eyes  being  too  olde  to  iudge  of 
fo  rare  a  fpedtacle,  my  counfell  is  that  you  looke  with 
fpeftacles :  for  ill  can  you  abyde  the  beames  of  the 
cleere  Sunne,  being  fkant  [leant]  able  to  view  the  blafe 
of  a  dyrame  candell.  The  fpeclkcles  I  would  haue  you 
vfe,  are  for  the  one  eie  iudg[e]ment  with-out  flattering 
your  felues,  for  the  other  eye,  beliefe  without  miftruft- 
ing  of  mee. 

And  then  I  doubte  not  but  you  ihall  both  thanke 
mee  for  this  Glaffe  (which  I  fende  alfo  into  all  places 
of  Europe)  and  thinke  worfe  of  your  garylhe  Glaffes, 
which  maketh  you  of  no  more  price  then  broken 
Glaffes. 

Thus  fayre  Ladyes,  hoping  you  will  be  as  willing 
to  prye  in  this  Glaffe  for  amendement  of  manners,  as 
you  are  to  prancke  your  felues  in  a  lookinge  Glaffe, 
for  commendation  of  menne,  I  wilhe  you  as  much 
beautie  as  you  would  haue,  fo  as  you  woulde  endeuofulr 
to  haue  as  much  vertue  as  you  mould  haue.  And  fo 
farewell. 

Euphues. 


€T  Euphues  Glaffe  for 
Europe. 

THere  is  an  Ifle  lying  in  the  Ocean  Sea,  direftly 
againft  that  part  of  Fraunct,  which  containeth 
Picardie  and  Normandie,  called  now  England,  heereto- 
fore  named  Britaine,  it  hath  Ireland  vpon  the  Weil  fide, 
on  the  North  the  maine  Sea,  on  the  Eaft  fide,  the  Ger- 
manic Germaine']  Ocean.  This  Ifla[n]de  is  in  circuit 
1720.  myles,  in  forme  like  vnto  aTriangle,beeing  broad- 
eft  in  the  South  part,  and  gathering  narrower  and  nar- 
rower till  it  come  to  the  fartheft  poynt  of  Cathneffe, 
Northward,  wher  it  is  narrowed,  and  ther[e]  endeth  in 
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manner  of  a  Promonterie.  To  repeate  the  a 
manner  of  this  Ifland,  or  what  fundry  nations  haue 
inhabited  there,  to  fet  downe  the  Giauntes,  which  in 
bygneffe  [highneffe]  of  bone  haue  paffed  the  common 
fife,  and  almoft  common  creditte,  to  rehearfe  what  di- 
uerlities  of  Languages  haue  beeoe  vfed,  into  how  many 
kyngdomes  it  hath  beene  deuided,  what  Religions  haue 
beene  followed  before  the  comming  of  Chrift,  although 
it  would  breede  great  delight  to  your  eares  [eyes],  yet 
might  it  happily  feerae  tedious  :  For  that  honnie  taken 
excefliuelye  cloyeth  the  ftomaeke  though  it  be  honnie, 

But  my  minde  is  briefly  to  touch  fuch  things  as  at 
ray  being  there  I  gathered  by  myne  owne  lludie  and 
enquirie,  not  meaning  to  write  a  Chronocle  [Cronicle], 
but  to  fet  downe  in  a  word  what  I  heard  by  conference. 

It  hath  in  it  twenrie  and  fixe  Cities,  of  the  which  the 
chiefeil  is  named  London,  a  place  both  for  the  beautie 
of  buyldinge,  infinite  riches,  varietie  of  all  things,  that 
escelleth  all  the  Cities  in  the  world  :  infomuch  that  it 
maye  be  called  the  Store-houfe  and  Marte  of  all  Europe. 
Clofe  by  this  Citie  runneth  the  famous  Ryuer  called 
the  Theames  \TAame£\,  which  from  the  head  wher[ej  it 
ryfeth  named  Ifis,  vnto  the  fall  [full]  middway  it  is 
thought  to  be  an  hundred  and  forefcore  myles.  What 
can  there  be  in  anye  place  vnder  the  heauens,  that  is  not 
in  this  noble  Citie  eythertobe  bought  or  borrowed? 

It  hath  diuers  Hofpitals  for  the  relieuing  of  the  poore, 
fix-fcore  fayre  Churches  for  diuine  feruice,  a  gloryous 
Burfe  which  they  call  the  Ryoll  Exchaung  \ScyaUEx- 
change],  for  the  meeting  of  Merchants  of  all  countries 
where  anye  traffique  is  to  be  had.  And  among  alp] 
the  ftraung[e]  and  beautifull  fhowes,mee  thinketh  there 
is  none  fo  notable,  as  the  Bridge  which  crofleth  the 
Theames  \Thames\,  which  is  in  manner  of  acontinuall 
Ilreete,  well  replenyilied  with  large  and  ilately  houfes 
on  both  fides,  and  fituate  vpon  twentie  Arches,  where-of 
each  one  is  made  of  excellent  free  (lone  fquared,  cuerye 
one  of  them  being  three-fcore  foote  in  h[e]ig' 
full  twentie  in  diflaunce  one  from  an  other. 
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To  this  place  the  whole  Realme  hath  his  recourfe, 
wher-by  it  feemeth  fo  populous,  that  one  would  fcarfe 
think  fo  many  people  to  be  in  the  whole  Ifland,  as  he 
(hall  fee  fomtymes  in  London. 

This  maketh  Gentlemen  braue,  and  Merchaunts 
rich,  Citifens  to  purchafe,  and  foioum[er]s  to  morgage, 
lb  that  it  is  to  be  thought,  that  the  greateft  wealth  and 
fubftaunce  of  the  whole  Realme  is  couched  with-in 
the  walles  of  London,  where  they  that  be  rich  keepe 
it  from  thofe  that  be  ryotous,  not  deteining  it  from  the 
luftie  youthes  of  England  by  rigor,  but  encreafmg  it 
vntill  young  men  fhall  fauor  of  reafon,  wherein  they 
mew  them-felues  Trefurers  [treaforers]  for  others,  not 
holders  for  them-felues,  yet  although  it  be  fure  enough, 
woulde  they  had  it,  in  my  opinion,  it  were  better 
to  be  in  the  Gentle-mans  purfe,  then  in  the  Merchants 
handes. 

There  are  in  this  file  two  and  twentie  Byfliops, 
which  are  as  it  wer[e]  fuperentendaunts  ouer  the  church, 
men  of  great  zeale,  and  deepe  knowledge,  diligent 
Preachers  of  the  worde,  eameft  followers  of  theyr 
doctrine,  carefull  watchmenne  that  the  Woulfe  deuoure 
not  the  Sheepe,  in  ciuil  gouemment  politique,  in 
ruling  thefpirituall  fworde(as  farre  as  to  [in]  them  vnder 
their  Prince  apperteineth)  iuft,  cutting  of  thofe  mem- 
bers from  the  Church  by  rigor,  that  are  obftinate  in 
in  their  herifies,  and  initructing  thofe  that  are  igno- 
raunt,  appoynting  godlye  and  learned  Miniilers  in 
euery  of  iheir  Seas,  that  in  their  abfence  maye  bee 
lightes  to  fuch  as  are  in  darkeneiTe,  fait  to  thofe  that 
are  vnfauorie,  leauen  to  fuch  as  are  not  feafoned. 

Vifitations  are  holden  oftentymes,  where-by  abufes 
and  diforders,  eyther  in  the  laitie  for  negligence,  or 
in  the  clergie  for  fuperflition,  or  in  al,  for  wicked  liuing 
three  [there]  are  puny  (lie  ments,  by  due  execution 
wherof  the  diuine  feruice  of  God  is  honoured  with 
more  puritie,  and  followed  with  greater  finceiitie. 

There  are  alfo  in  this  Iflande  two  famous  Vniuerfi- 
ties,  the  one  Oxfordc,  the  other  Cambridge,  both  for 
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the  profeffion  of  al[ll  fciences,  for  Diuinitie,  phificke, 
Lawe,  and  all  kinde  of  learning,  excelling  all  the 
Vniuerfities  in  Chriflendome. 

I  was  my  felfe  in  either  of  them,  and  like  them  both 
fo  welt,  that  I  meane  not  in  the  way  of  controueriie 
to  preferre  any  for  the  better  in  Englande,  but  both 
for  the  beft  in  the  world,  failing  this,  that  Colledges 
in  Oxen/ord  are  much  more  (lately  for  the  building, 
and  Cambridge  much  more  fumptuous  for  the  houfes 
in  the  towne,  but  the  learning  neither  lyeth  in  the  free 
flones  of  the  one,  nor  the  fine  ftxeates  of  the  other.for 
out  of  them  both  do  dayiy  proceede  men  of  great 
wifedome,  to  rule  in  the  common  we[a]lth,  of  learning 
to  inflrucl  the  common  people,  of  all  iinguler  kinde  of 
profeffions  to  do  good  to  alL  And  let  this  fuffice,  not 
to  enquire  which  of  them  is  the  fuperiour,  but  that 
neither  of  them  haue  their  equall,  neither  to  aike 
which  of  them  is  the  mod  auncient,  but  whether  any 
other  bee  fo  famous. 

But  to  proceede  in  Englande,  their  buildings  are 
not  very  ftatelye  vnleffe  it  be  the  houfes  of  noble  men 
and  here  and  there,  the  place  of  a  Gentleman,  but 
much  amended,  as  they  report  yat  haue  told  me.  For 
their  munition  they  haue  not  onely  great  (lore,  but 
alfo  great  cunning  to  vfe  them,  and  courage  to  practtfe 
them,  there  armour  is  not  vnlike  vnto  that  which  in 
other  countries  they  vfe,  as  Corfelets,  Almaine  Riuetts, 
fhirts  of  male,  iack[e]s  quilted  and  couered  ouer  with 
Leather,  Fuftion  or  Canuas,  ouer  thicke  plates  of  yron 
that  are  fowed  in  [to]  the  fame. 

The  ordinaunce  they  haue  is  great,  and  thereof 
great  ftore. 

Their  nauie  is  deuided  as  it  were  into  three  forts,  of 

Lthe  which  the  one  ferueth  for  warres,  the  other  for  bur- 
then, the  thirde  for  fiihermen.  And  fome  veffels  there 
be  (I  knowe  not  by  experience,  and  yet  I  beleeue  by 
circumftance)  that  will  faile  nyne  hundered  myles  in  ■ 
weeke,  when  I  fhould  fcarce  thinke  that  a  birde  c 
flye  foure  hundred. 
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Touching    other    commodities,    they    hauc    foi 
bathes,  the  firil  called  Saint  Vincents:  the  fecondi.. 
Halite  well,  the  third  Bitxtons  the  fourth  (as  in  olde 
time  they  reade)  CairBledud,  but  nowe  taking  his  name 
of  a  town  neere  adioyning  it,  is  called  the  Bath. 

Befides  this  many  wonders  there  are  to  be  found 
in  this  Ifland,  which  I  will  not  repeat  bicaufe  I  my  felfe 
neuerfawe  them,  and  you  haue  hearde  of  greater. 

Concerning  their  dyot  [diet],  in  number  of  dirties  and 
chaung[e]  of  meate,  ye  nobilitie  of  England  do  exceed 
moil,  hauing  all  things  yat  either  may  be  bought  for 
money,  or  gotten  for  the  feafon  :  Gentlemen  and  mer- 
chaunts  feede  very  finely,  and  a  poore  man  it  is  that 
dineth  with  one  dilh,  and  yet  fo  content  with  a  little, 
that  hailing  halfe  dyned,  they  fay  as  it  were  in  a  pro- 
uerbe,  yat  they  are  as  well  fatiffied  as  the  Lorde 
Maior  of  London  whom  they  think  to  fare  beft,  though 
he  eate  not  moil. 

In  their  meales  there  is  great  filence  and  grauitie, 
vfmg  wine  rather  to  eafe  the  llomacke,  then  to  load  it, 
not  like  vnto  other  nations,  who  neuer  thinke  that 
they  haue  dyned  till  they  be  dronken. 

The  attire  they  vfe  is  rather  ledde  by  the  imitation 
of  others,  then  their  owne  inuention,  fo  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Englande  more  conftant,  then  the  incon- 
flancie  of  attire,  nowe  vfing  the  French  fafhion,  nowe 
the  Spanilb,  then  the  Morifco  gownes,  then  one  thing, 
then  another,  infomuch  that  in  drawing  of  an  Engliih 
man  ye  paynter  fetteth  him  downe  naked,  hauing  in  ye 
one  hande  a  payre  of  iheares,  in  the  other  a  piece  of 
cloath,  who  hauing  cut  his  choler  [cholar]  after  the 
french  guife  is  readie  to  make  his  fleeue  after  the  Barba- 
rian manner.  And  although  this  were  the  greateft  enor- 
mtrie  that  I  coulde  fee  in  Englande,  yet  is  it  to  be 
excufed,  for  they  that  cannot  maiotaine  this  pride  mud 
leaue  of  necefhtie,  and  they  that  be  able,  will  leaue  when 
they  fee  the  vanitie. 

The  lawes  they  vfe  are  different  from  ours  for  al- 
though the  Common  and  Ciuil  lawe  be  not  abolifhed, 
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yet  are  they  not  had  in  To  greate  reputation  as  their 
owr.e  common  lawes  which  they  tearme  the  lawes  of 
the  Crowne. 

The  regiment  that  they  haue  dependeth  vppon  fta- 
tute  lawe,  and  that  is  by  Parliament  which  is  the  high- 
ell  court,  confiding  of  three  feueral  fortes  of  people, 
the  Nobilitie,  Clergie,  and  Commons  of  the  Reatme, 
fo  as  whatfoeuer  be  among  them  enatSed,  the  Queene 
Ilriketh  the  flroke,  allowing  fuch  things  as  to  hir 
maiefty  feemeth  beft.  Then  vpon  common  law,  which 
Aandeth  vpon  Maximes  and  principles,  yeares  and 
tearmes,  the  cafes  in  this  lawe  are  called  plees,  or 
actions,  and  they  are  either  criminall  or  ciuil,  ye 
meane  to  determine  are  writts,  fome  original!,  fome 
iudiciall:  Their  trials  and  recoueries  are  either  by 
verdedt  [verdit],  or  demur,  confeflion  or  default,  wherin 
if  any  fault  haue  beene  committed,  either  in  procefle  or 
forme,  matter  or  iudgement,  the  partie  greeued  may 
haue  a  write  [writ]  of  errour. 

Then  vpon  customable  law,  which  confifteth  vppon 
laudable  cuftomes,  vfed  in  fome  priuate  countrie. 

Laft  of  all  vppon  prefcription,  whiche  is  a  certeine 
cuilome  continued  time  out  of  minde,  but  it  is  more 
particular  then  their  cuftomary  lawe. 

Murtherers  and  theeues  are  hanged,  witches  burnt, 
al  other  villanies  that  deferue  death  punifhed  with 
death,  infomuch  that  there  are  very  fewe  haynous 
offences  pradlifed  in  refpefte  of  thofe  that  in  other 
countries  are  commonly  vfed. 

Of  fauage  beaftes  and  vermyn  they  haue  no  great 
ftore,  nor  any  that  arenoyfome,  the  cattell  they  keepe 
for  profite,  are  Oxen,  Horfes,  Sheepe,  Goats,  and 
Swine,  and  fuch  like,  whereof  they  haue  abundance, 
wildfo[u]le  and  fifh  they  want  none,  nor  any  thing  that 
either  may  ferue  for  pleafure  or  profite. 

They  haue  more  (lore  of  pafture  then  tillage,  their 
meddowes  better  then  their  come  field[s],  which 
maketh  more  grafiors  then  Cornemungers,  yet  fuflicient 
flore  of  bofti. 
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They  excel  for  one  thing,  there  [their]  dogges  of  al 
forts,  fpan[i]els,  hounds,  maiiliffes,  and  diuers  fuch,  the 
one  they  keepe  for  hunting  and  hawking,  the  other  for 
neceffarie  vfes  about  their  houfes,  as  to  drawe  water, 
to  watch  theeues,  &c.  and  there-of  they  deriue  the 
worde  maflifTe  of  Mafe  and  thiefe. 

There  is  in  that  Ifle  Salt  made,  and  Saffron,  there 
are  great  quarries  of  flone[s]  for  building,  fundrie  mine- 
rals of  Quickfiluer,  Antimony,  Sulphur,  blacke  Lead 
and  Orpiment  redde  and  yellowe.  Alfo  there  groweth 
ye  fined  Alum  yat  is,  Vermilion,  Bittament,  Chrifo- 
colla,  Coporus  [Coperus],  the  mineral  (lone  whereof 
Petreotum  is  made,  and  that  which  is  moll  flraunge, 
the  minerall  pearle,  which  as  they  are  for  greatneffe 
and  coulourmo(lexcellent,foarc  they  digged  out  of  the 
maine  lande,  in  places  farre  diflant  from  the  ihoare. 

Befides  thefe,  though  not  flraunge,  yet  neceffarie, 
they  haue  Cole  mines,  fait  Peter  for  ordinance,  Salt 
Sode  for  Glaffe. 

They  want  no  Tinne  nor  Leade,  there  groweth 
Yron,  Steele  and  Copper,  and  what  not,  fo  hath  God 
bleffed  that  countrie,  as  it  fhoulde  feeme  not  onely  to 
hauefufficient  to  ferue  their  owne  tumes,  but  alfo  others 
neceffities,  whereof  there  was  an  olde  faying,  all  count- 
ries flandein  needeof  Britain:,  and  Britaine  of  none. 

Their  Aire  is  very  wholfome  and  pleafant,  their 
ciuilitie  not  inferiour  to  thofe  that  deferue  bell,  their 
wittes  very  fharpe  and  quicke,  although  I  haue  heard 
that  the  Italian  and  the  French-man  haue  accompted 
them  but  grofe  and  dull  pated,  which  I  think  came 
not  to  paffe  by  the  proofe  they  made  of  their  wits, 
but  by  the  Englifhmans  reporte. 

For  this  is  flraunge  (and  yet  how  true  it  is,  there 
is  none  that  euer  trauailed  thether  but  can  reporte) 
that  it  is  alwayes  incident  to  an  Englifh-man,  to  thinke 
word  01  his  owne  nation,  eyther  in  learning,  experience, 
common  reafon,  or  wit,  preferring  alwaies  a  flraunger 
rather  for  the  name,  then  the  wifdome.  I  for  mine 
owne  parte  thinke,  that  in  all  Europe  there  are  not 
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Lawyers  more  learned,  Diuines  more  profound,  I 
fitions  more  expert,  then  are  in  England. 

But  that  which  mod  allureth  a  flraunger  is  their 
curtefie,  their  ciuilitie,  and  good  entertainment.  I 
ipeake  this  by  experience,  that  I  found  more  curtefie 
in  England  among  thofe  I  neuer  knewe,  in  one  yeare, 
then  I  haue  done  in  Athens  or  Italy  among  thofe  I 
euer  loued,  in  twentie. 

But  hauing  entreated  fufficiently  of  the  countrey 
and  their  conditions,  let  me  come  to  the  Glafle  I  pro- 
mifed  being  the  court,  where  although  I  fhould  as 
order  re  quire  th  beginne  with  the  chiefeft,  yet  I  am  en- 
forced with  the  Painter,  to  referue  my  bed  colours  to 
end  Venus,  and  to  laie  the  ground  with  the  bafeft. 

Firft  then  I  muft  tell  you  of  the  graue  and  wife 
Counfailors,  whofeforefight  in  peace  warranteth  faf[e]tie 
in  warre,  whofe  prouifion  in  plentie,  maketh  fufScienl 
in  dearth,  whofe  care  in  health  is  as  it  were  3  pre- 
paratiue  againft  fickneffe,  how  great  their  wifdom  hath 
beene  in  all  things,  the  twentie  two  yeares  peace  doth 
both  fhew  and  proue.  For  what  fubtilty  hath  therfe] 
bin  wrought  fo  clofly,  what  priuy  attempts  fo  craftily, 
what  rebellions  ftirred  vp  fo  diforderly,  but  they  haue 
by  policie  bewrayed,  preuented  by  wifdorne,  reprefleo" 
by  iiiftice  ?  What  confpiracies  abroad,  what  confede- 
racies at  home,  what  iniuries  in  anye  place  hath  there 
beene  contriued,  the  which  they  haue  not  eyther  fore- 
feene  before  they  could  kindle,  or  quenched  before 
they  could  flame? 

If  anye  wilye  Vlyffes  fhould  fame  madneffe,  there 
was  amonge  them  alwayes  fome  Palamedes  to  reueale 
him,  if  any  Thetis  went  about  to  keepe  hir  fonne  from 
the  doing  of  his  countrey  feruice,  there  was  alfo  a  wife 
Vlyffes  in  the  courte  to  bewraye  it :  USinon  came  with 
a  imoothe  tale  to  bringe  in  the  horfe  into  Troye,  there 
hath  beene  alwayes  fome  couragious  Lacaon  to  throwe 
his  fpeare  agaynft  the  bowelles,  whiche  beeing  tjot 
bewitched  with  Laeaan,  hath  vnfoulded  that,  which 
ZcKae/t  fufpefied. 
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If  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes  went  prying  to 
vndermine  Jupiter,  yet  met  he  with  Mercuric,  who 
whif[t]el!ed  all  his  eyes  out ;  in-fomuch  as  ther[e]  coulde 
neuer  yet  any  craft  preuaile  againfl  their  policie,  or 
any  chalenge  againft  their  courage.  There  hath  al- 
wayes  beene  Achilles  at  home,  to  buckle  with  Hcclor 
abroad,  Nejlors  grauitie  to  counteruaile  Priams  coun- 
fail,  Vliffes  fubtilties  to  ma[t]ch  with  Antenors  policies. 
England 'hath  alp]  thofe,  yat  can  and  haue  wreftled  with 
al  others,  wher-of  we  can  require  no  greater  proofe 
then  experience. 

Befides  they  haue  al[l]a  ze[a]lous  care  for  the  encreaf- 
ing  of  true  religion,  whofe  faiths  for  the  mofl  part  hath 
bin  [beene]  tried  through  the  fire,  which  they  had  felt, 
had  not  they  fledde  ouer  the  water.  More-ouer  the  great 
flurlie  they  bend  towards  fchooles  of  learning,  both 
fufficiently  declare,  that  they  are  not  onely  furtherers 
of  learning,  butfathers  of  the  learned.  0  thrife  [thrice] 
happy  England  where  fuch  Counfaylours  are,  where 
fuch  people  hue,  where  fuch  vertue  fpringeth. 

Amonge  thefe  fhall  you  node  Zopirus  that  will 
mangle  him-felfe  to  do  his  country  good,  Acliates  that 
will  neuer  flart  an  ynch  from  his  Prince  Aeneas, 
Nauficla  that  neuer  wanted  a  fhift  in  extremitie,  Cato 
that  euer  counfayled  to  the  befl,  Ptolomeus  Phila- 
delphia that  alwaies  maintained  learning.  Among 
the  number  of  all  which  noble  and  wife  counfailors, 
(I  can-not  but  for  his  honors  fake  remember)  the  moil 
prudent  and  right  honourable  ye  Lorde  Burgleigh, 
high  Treafurer  of  that  Kealme,  no  leffe  reuerenced  for 
his  wifdome,  than  renowmed  for  his  office,  more  loued 
at  home  then  feared  abroade,  and  yet  more  feared  for 
his  counfayle  amonge  other  nations,  then  fworde  or 
fyre,  in  whome  the  faying  of  Agamemnon  may  be  veri- 
fied, who  rather  wifhed  for  one  fuch  as  Nejlor,  then 
many  fuch  as  Aiax. 

This  noble  man  I  found  fo  ready  being  but 
flraunger,  to  do  me  good,  that  neyther  I  ought  to  f 
get  him,  neyther  ceafe  to  pray  for  him,  that  as  he  h: 
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the  wifdome  of  Ncflor,  fo  he  may  haue  the  age,  thai 
hauing  the  policies  of  Vlyffcs,  he  may  haue  his  honor, 
worthye  to  lyue  long,  by  whome  fo  manye  lyue  in 
quiet,  and  not  vn worthy  to  be  aduaunced,  by  whofe 
care  fo  many  haue  beene  preferred. 

Is  not  this  a  Giaffe  fayre  Ladyes  for  all  other 
countrie[s]  to  beholde,  wherfe]  there  isnot  only  an  agree- 
ment in  fayth,  religion,  and  counfayle,  but  in  friend- 
fhyppe,  brother-hoode  and  lyuing  ?  By  whofe  good 
endeuours  vice  is  ponyfhed,  vertue  rewarded,  peace 
eilablylhed,  forren  broyles  rcpreiTed,  domeflicall  cares 
appeafed?  what  nation  can  of  Counfailors  deGre 
more?  what  Dominion,  yat  excepted,  hath  fo  much? 
when  neither  courage  can  preuaile  againft  their  chiual- 
rie,  nor  craft  take  place  agaynft  their  counfayle,  nor 
both  ioyned  in  one  be  of  force  to  vndermine  their 
country,  when  you  haue  dafeled  your  eies  with  this 
Giaffe,  behold  here  an  other.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be 
acquainted  with  certain  e  Englifh  Gentlemen,  which 
brought  mee  to  the  court,  wher[e]  when  I  came,  I  was 
driuen  into  a  maze  to  behold  the  lufly  and  braue  gal- 
lants, the  be[a]utiful  and  chail  Ladies,  ye  rare  and 
godly  orders,  fo  as  I  could  not  tel  whether  I  mould 
moft  commend  veitue  or  brauery,  At  the  laft  cora- 
ming  oft[e]ner  thether,  then  it  befeemed  one  of  mj 
degree,  yet  not  fo  often  as  they  defired  my  company, 
I  began  to  prye  after  theyr  manners,  natures,  and 
lyues,  and  that  which  followeth  I  faw,  where-of  whofo 
doubteth,  I  will  fweare. 

The  Ladyes  fpend  the  morning  in  deuout  prayer, 
not  refembling  the  Gentlewoemen  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
who  begin  their  morning  at  midnoone,  and  make  their 
euening  at  midnight,  vfing  fonets  for  pfalmes,  and 
paftymes  for  prayers,  reading  ye  Epiftle  of  a  Louer, 
when  they  fhould  penife  the  Gofpell  of  our  Lorde, 
drawing  wanton  lynes  when  death  is  before  their  face, 
as  Archimedes  did  triangles  and  circles  when  the 
enimy  was  at  his  backe.  Behold  Ladies  in  this  giaffe, 
that  the  feruice  of  God  ia  to  be  preferred  before  all 
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things,  irnitatfe]  the  Englyfh  Damofellcs,  who  hauc 
theyr  bookes  tyed  to  theyr  gyrdles,  not  fe[a]thers,  who 
are  as  cunning  in  ye  fcriptures,  as  you  are  in  Arioflo  or 
Edrack  or  anye  booke  that  lyketh  you  beft,  and  be- 
commeth  you  mod. 

For  brauery  I  cannot  fey  that  you  exceede  them,  for 
certainly  it  is  ye  moil  gorgeoufl  [gorgious]  court  that 
euer  I  haue  feene,  read,  or  heard  of,  but  yet  do  they  not 
vfe  theyr  appereli  fo  nicelye  as  you  in  Italy,  who  thinke 
fcorn  to  kneele  at  feruice,  for  feare  of  wrinckles  in 
your  filks,  who  dare  not  lift  vp  your  head  to  heauen, 
for  feare  of  rumpling  ye  rufs  in  your  neck,  yet  your 
hands  I  confeffe  are  holden  vp,  rather  I  thinke  to 
fliewe  your  ringes,  then  to  manifeft,  your  righteouf- 
nefle.  The  brauerie  they  vfe  is  for  the  honour  of  their 
Prince,  the  attyre  you  weare  for  the  alluring  of  your 
pray,  the  ritch  apparell  maketh  their  beautie  more 
feene,  your  difguifmg  caufeth  your  faces  to  be  more 
fufpected,  they  refemble  in  their  rayment  the  EJlr-kk 
who  being  gafed  on,  clofeth  hir  winges  and  hideth  hir 
fethers,  you  in  your  robes  are  not  vnlike  the  pecocke, 
who  being  prayfed  fpreadeth  hir  tayle,  and  bewrayeth 
hir  pride.  Veluetts  and  Silkes  in  them  are  like  golde 
about  a  pure  Diamond,  in  you  like  a  greene  hedge, 
about  a  filthy  dunghill.  Thinke  not  Ladies  that  bi- 
caufe  you  are  decked  with  golde,  you  are  endued 
with  grace,  imagine  not  that  mining  like  the  Sunne  in 
earth,  yea  fhall  climbe  the  Sunne  in  heauen,  looke 
diligently  into  this  Englilh  glaffe,  and  then  mail  you 
fee  that  the  more  coftly  your  apparell  is,  the  greater 
your  curtefie  fhould  be,  that  you  ought  to  be  as  farre 
from  pride,  as  you  are  from  pouertie,  and  as  neere 
to  princes  in  beautie,  as  you  are  in  brightnes.  Bi- 
caufe  you  are  braue,  difdaine  not  thofe  that  are  bafe, 
thinke  with  your  felues  that  runet  coates  haue  their 
Chriftendome,  that  the  Sunne  when  he  is  at  his 
h[e]ight  fhineth  afwel  vpon  courfe  carfie,  as  cloth  of 
tiffue,  though  you  haue  pearles  in  your  eares,  lewels 
in  your  breailes,  preacious  flones  on  your  fingers,  yet 
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difdaine  riot  the  flones  in  the  fireat,  which  although 
they  are  nothing  (o  noble,  yet  are  they  much  more 
neceflarie.  Let  not  your  robes  hinder  your  deuotion, 
learne  of  the  Englifh  Ladies,  yat  God  is  worthy  to  be 
worshipped  with  the  moft  price,  to  whom  you  ought 
to  giue  all  praife,  then  (hall  you  be  like  flare  to  ye 
wife,  who  now  are  but  flaring  ftockes  to  the  foolilh, 
then  fhall  you  be  prayfed  of  molt,  who  are  now  pointed 
at  of  all,  then  fhall  God  beare  with  your  folly,  who 
nowe  abhorreth  your  pride. 

As  the  Ladies  in  this  bleffed  Iflande  are  delimit 
jnd  braue,  fo  are  they  chaft  and  beautifull,  infomuch 
thatwhen  I  firil  behelde  them,  I  could  not  tell  whether 
fome  mifl  had  bleared  myne  eyes,  or  forne  flra[u]n«r[t] 
enchauntment  altered  my  minde,  for  it  may  bee,  thought 
I,  that  in  this  Ifland,  either  fome  Artimedoms  or  Lifi- 
mandro,  or  fome  odd  Nigromancer  did  inhabit,  who 
would  ftiewe  me  Fayries,  or  the  bodie  odfrk'i,  or  the 
new  fhape  of  Venus,  but  comming  to  my  felfe,  and 
feeing  that  my  fences  were  not  chaunged,  but  hindered, 
that  the  place  where  I  ftoode  was  no  enchaunted 
caflell,  but  a  gallant  court,  I  could  fcarce  reftrame  my 
voyce  from  crying,  There  is  no  beautie  but  in  Englanl 
There  did  I  behold  them  of  pure  complexion,  exceed- 
ing the  hllie,  and  the  rofe,  of  fauour  (wherein  ye  chief- 
eil  beautie  confifleth)  furpaffing  the  pictures  that  were 
feyned  [fained],  or  the  Mogition  that  would  faine,  their 
eyes  pe[a]rcing  like  the  Sun  beames,  yet  chaft,  their 
fpeach  pleafant  and  fweete,  yet  modeft  and  curteous, 
their  gate  comly,  their  bodies  ftraight,  their  hands  while, 
al[l]  things  that  man  could  wi!h,or  women  woulde  haue, 
wfuch  howe  much  it  is,  none  can  fet  downe,  when  a 
ye  one  defireth  as  much  as  may  be,  the  other  more. 
And  to  thefe  beautifull  mouldes,  chaft  mindes:  to  diefe 
comely  bodies  temperance,  modeftie,  mildenefle,  fo- 
brietie,  whom  I  often  beheld  merrie  yet  wife,  confer- 
ring with  courtiers  yet  warily  :  drinking  of  wine  yet 
moderately,  eating  of  delicat[e]s  yet  but  their 
li(l[en]ing  to  dvfcourfcs  of  loue  but  notwithout 
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of  learning :  for  there  it  more  delighteth  them  to  talke 
of  Robin  hood,  then  to  Ihoot  in  his  bowe,  and  greater 
pleafure  they  take,  to  heare  of  lone,  then  to  be  in  loue. 
Heere  Ladies  is  a  Glaffe  that  will  make  you  bluih  for 
fhame,and  looke  wan  for  anger,  their  beautie  commeth 
by  nature,  yours  by  art,  they  encreafe  their  fauours  with 
faire  water,  you  maintaine  yours  with  painters  colours, 
the  haire  they  lay  out  groweth  vpon  their  owne  heads, 
your  feemelines  hangeth  vpon  others,  theirs  is  alwayes 
in  their  owne  keeping,  yours  often  in  the  Dyars,  their 
bewtie  [beautie]  is  not  loft  with  a  iharpe  blaft,  yours 
fadeth  with  a  foft  breath :  Not  vnlike  vnto  Paper  Floures 
[flowers],  which  breake  as  foone  as  they  are  touched, 
refembling  the  birds  in  Aegypt  called  Ibes,  who  being 
handled,  loofe  their  feathers,  or  the  ferpent  Scrapie, 
which  beeing  but  toucht  with  a  brake,  burfteth.  They 
vfe  their  beautie,  bicaufe  it  is  commendable,  youbicaufe 
you  woulde  be  common,  they  if  they  haue  little,  doe  not 

rke  to  make  it  more,  you  that  haue  none  endeauour 
befpeake  moll,  if  theirs  wither  by  age  they  nothing 
efteeme  it,  if  yours  waft  by  yeares,  you  goe  about  to 
:eepeit,theykno\ve  that  beautie  mufl  faile  if  life  con- 
tinue, you  fweare  that  it  [hall  not  fade  if  coulours  laft. 
But  to  what  ende  (Ladies)  doe  you  alter  the  giftes 
of  nature,  by  the  fhiftes  of  arte  ?  Is  there  no  colour 
ood  but  white,  no  Planet  bright  but  Venus,  no  Lumen 
aire  but  Lawne  ?  Why  goe  yee  about  to  make  the 
ace  fayre  by  thofe  meanes,  that  are  moil  foule,  a 
thing  loathfome  to  man,  and  therefore  not  louely,  hor- 
rible before  God,  and  therefore  not  lawefull. 

Haue  you  not  hearde  that  the  beautie  of  the  Cradell 
is  moft  brighteft,  that  paintings  are  for  pictures  with 
out  fence,  not  for  perfbns  with  true  reafon.  Follow 
it  the  laft  Ladies  the  Gentlewomen  of  England,  who 
>eing  beautifull  doe  thofe  thinges  as  fhall  beecome  fo 
imyable  faces,  if  of  an  indifferent  h[i]ew[e],  thofe  things 
as  they  (hall  make  them  louely,  not  adding  an  ounce 
to  beautie,  that  maydetracr,  a  dram  fromvertue.  Befides 
this  their  chaftitie  and  temparance  [temperaunce]  is  as 
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rare,as  their  beautie.not  going  in  your  footefteppe5,thal 
drinke  wine  before  you  rife  to  encreafe  your  contour, 
and  fwill  it  when  you  are  vp,  to  prouoke  your  luft: 
They  vfe  their  needle  to  banifh  idlenes,  not  the  pen 
to  nourifh  it,  not  fpending  their  times  in  anfwering  je 
letters  of  thofe  that  woe  them,  but  forfwearing  the  com- 
panic  of  thofe  that  write  them,  gluing  no  occafion 
either  by  wanton  lookes,  vnfeemely  geftures,  vnariuifed 
fpeach,  or  any  vncomly  behauiour,  of  light  nefle,  or 
liking.  Contrarie  to  the  cuftome  of  many  countries, 
where  filthie  wordes  are  accorapted  to  iauour  of  a 
fine  witte,  broade  fpeach,  of  a  bokle  courage,  wanton 
glaunces,  of  a  Iliarpe  eye  fight,  wicked  deedes,  of  - 
comely  gefture,  all  vaine  delights,  of.a  right  curteous 
curtefie. 

And  yet  are  they  not  in  England  preflfe  [precife], 
but  wary,  not  difdainefull  to  conierre,  but  careful  [feare- 
full]  to  offende,  not  without  remorfe  where  they  per- 
ceiue  trueth,  but  without  replying  where  they  fufpeft 
tre[a]cherie,  when  as  among  other  nations,  there  ii 
no  tale  fo  lothfome  to  chafl  eares  but  it  is  heard  with 
great  fport,  and  aunfwered  with  great  fpeade  [fpeede} 

Is  it  not  then  a  fhame  (Ladyes)  that  that  littfc 
Illand  flioulde  be  a  myrrour  to  you,  to  Europe,  to  the 
whole  worlde  ? 

Where  is  the  temperance  you  profeffe  when  wine 
is  more  common  then  water?  where  the  cliaftity  when 
luft  ia  thought  lawful,  where  the  modeftie  when  your 
mirth  turneth  to  vncleanes,  vncleanes  to  fhamelefncs, 
lhamelefneffe  to  al  finfulnefle  ?  Leame  Ladies  though 
late,  yet  at  length,  that  the  chiefefi  title  of  honour  in 
earth,  is  to  giue  all  honour  to  him  that  is  in  heauec, 
that  the  greateft  brauerie  in  this  worlde,  is  to  be  burn- 
ing lampes  in  the  worlde  to  come,  that  the  cleardl 
beautie  in  this  life,  is  to  be  amiable  to  him  that  Oiali 
giue  life  etemall :  Looke  in  the  Glafle  of  England,  too 
bright  I  feare  me  for  your  eyes,  what  is  there  in  your 
fcx  that  they  haue  not,  and  what  that  you  fhould  d 
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They  are  in  prayer  deuoute,  in  brauery  humble,  in 
jeautie  chad,  in  (bailing  temperate,  in  affeftion  wife, 
n  mirth  modefl,  in  al[l]  their  actions  though  courtlye, 
jicaufe  woemen,  yet  Aungels,  [Angels]  bicaufe  virtuous. 

Ah  (good  Ladies)  good,  I  fay,  for  that  I  loue  you, 
[  would  yee  [you]  couklalittle  abate  thatpride  of  your 
Homackes,  that  loofeneffe  of  minde,  that  lycentious 
behauiour  which  I  haue  feene  in  you,  with  no  fmal[l] 
forrowe,  and  can-not  remedy  with  continual!  fighes. 

They  in  England  pray  when  you  play,  fowe  when 
you  fleep,  fail  when  you  feaft,  and  weepe  for  their  fins, 
when  you  laugh  at  your  fcnfualitie. 

They  frequent  the  Church  to  ferue  God,  you  to  fee 
gallants,  they  deck  them-felues  for  cle[a]nline(fe,  you 
for  pride,  they  maintaine  their  beautie  for  their  owne 
lyking,  you  for  others  lull,  they  refraine  wine,  bicaufe 
they  fear  to  take  too  much,  you  bicaufe  you  can  take 
no  more.  Come  Ladies,  with  teares  I  call  you,  looke 
in  this  Glafle,  repent  your  fins  paft,  refrain  your  pre- 
fent  vices,  abhor  vanities  to  come,  fay  thus  with  one 
voice,  we  can  fee  our  faults  only  in  Die  Englijh  Glaffe : 
a  Glas  of  grace  to  them,  of  grief  to  you,  to  them  in 
the*  ileed  of  righteoufnes,to  you  in  place  of  repentance. 
The  Lords  and  Gentlemen  in  ye  [that]  court  are  alfo  an 
example  for  all  others  to  fol[l]ow,  true  tipes  [types]  of 
nobility,  the  only  flay  and  ilaf[fe]  to  [of]  honor,  braue 
courtiers,  flout  foldiers,  apt  to  reuell  in  peace,  and  ryde 
in  wane.  In  fight  fearce  [fierce],  not  dreading  death,  in 
friendfhip  firme,  not  breaking  promife,  curteous  to  all 
that  deferue  well,  cruell  to  none  that  deferue  ill.  Their 
aduerfaries  they  tniil  not,  that  fheweth  their  wifdome, 
their  enimies  they  feare  not,  that  argueth  their  courage. 
They  are  not  apt  to  proffer  injuries,  nor  fit  to  take  any: 
loth  to  pick  quarrels,  but  longing  to  reuenge  them. 

Actiue  they  are  in  all  things,  whether  it  be  to 
wreflle  in  the  games  of  Olympia,  or  to  fight  at  Barriers 
in  Paleflra,  able  to  carry  as  great  burthens  as  Milo,of 
(Irength  to  throwe  as  byg  flones  as  Turnus,  and  what 
that  eyther  man  hath  done  or  may  do,  worthye  of 
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fuch  Ladies,  and  none  but  they,  and  Ladies  willing 
10  haue  fuch  Lordes,  and  none  but  fuch. 

This  is  a  Glaffe  for  our  youth  in  Greece,  for  your 
young  ones  in  Italy,  the  Englifh  Glaffe,  behold  it 
Ladies  and*  Lordes,  and  all,  that  ey ther  meane  to  bane 
pietie,  vfe  brauerie,  encreafe  beautie,  or  that  defire 
temperancie,  chaftitie,  witte,  wifdome,  valure,  or  any 
thing  that  may  delight  your  felues,  or  deferue  praife  of 
others. 

But  an  other  fight  there  is  in  my  Glaffe,  which 
maketh  me  figh  for  griefe  I  can-not  fhewe  it,  and  yet 
had  I  rather  offend  in  derogating  from  my  Glaffe,  then 
my  good  will. 

Bleffed  is  that  Land,  that  hath  all  commodities  to 
encreafe  the  common  wealth,  happye  is  that  Iflande 
that  hath  wife  counfailours  to  maintaine  it,  vertuous 
courtiers  to  beautifie  it,  noble  Gentle-menne  to  ad- 
uance  it,  but  to  haue  fuche  a  Prince  to  gouerae  it,  is 
is  their  Soueraigne  queene,  I  know  not  whether  I 
fhould  thinke  the  people  to  be  more  fortunate,  or  the 
Prince  famous,  whether  their  felicitie  be  more  to  be 
had  in  admiration,  that  haue  fuch  a  ruler,  or  hir  ver- 
mes to  be  honoured,  that  hath  fuch  royaltie  :  for  fuch 
is  their  eflat[e]  therfe],  that  I  am  enforced  to  think 
that  euery  day  is  as  lucky  to  the  Englifhmen,  as  the 
fixt  daye  of  Februarie  hath  beene  to  the  Grecians, 

But  I  fee  you  gafe  vntill  I  fhew  this  Glaffe,  which 
you  hauing  once  feene,  wil  make  you  giddy  :  Oh  Ladies 
I  know  not  when  to  begin,  nor  where  to  ende: 
for  the  more  I  go  about  to  expreffe  the  brightnes,  the 
more  I  finde  mine  eyes  bleared,  the  neerer  I  defire  to 
come  to  it,  the  farther  I  fe[e]me  from  it,  not  vnlike  vnto 
Simonides,  who  being  curious  to  fet  downe  what  God 
was,  the  more  leyfure  he  tooke,  the  more  loth  heewas 
to  meddle,  faying  that  in  thinges  aboue  reach,  it  was 
eafie  to  catch  a  ftraine,  but  impoffible  to  touch  a  Star: 
and  ther[e]fore  fcarfe  tollerable  to  poynt  at  that,  which 
one  can  neuer  pull  at.  When  Alexander  had  com- 
maunded  that  none  ihoulde  paint  him  but  Afpetta, 
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none  carue  him  but  Lyfippus,  none  engraue  him  but 
Hrgotales  \_Pergotales\  Parrhafius  framed  a  Table 
quared,  euerye  way  twoo  hundred  foote,  which  in  the 
•orders  he  trimmed  with  frefh  coulours,  and  limmed 
with  fine  golde,  leaning  all  the  other  roume  [rooroe] 
with-out  knotte  or  tyne,  which  table  he  prefented  to 
Alexander,  who  no  leffe  meruailing  at  the  bignes,  then 
At  the  barenes,  deraaunded  to  what  ende  he  gaue  him 
a  frame  with-out  face,  being  fo  naked,  and  with-out 
alhion  being  fo  great.  Parrhafius  aunfwered  him,  let 
t  be  lawful  for  Parrhafius,  0  Alexander,  to  fhew  a 
Table  wherin  he  would  paint  Alexander,  if  it  were  not 
vnlawfull,  and  for  others  to  fquare  Timber,  though 
Lyfippus  carue  it,  and  for  all  to  call  braffe  though 
Pirgoteles  [Pergoteles]  ingraue  it.  Alexander  perceiuing 
he  good  minde  of  Parrhafius,  pardoned  his  boldnefle, 
and  preferred  his  arte:  yet  enquyring  why  hee  framed 
the  table  fo  bygge,  hee  aunfwered,  that  hee  thought 
that  frame  to  bee  but  little  enough  for  his  Picture, 
when  the  whole  worlde  was  to  little  for  his  perfonne, 
aying  that  Alexander  mull  as  well  bee  prayfed,  as 
>aynted,  and  that  all  hys  victoryes  and  vertues,  were 
lot  for  to  bee  drawne  in  the  Compalfe  of  a  Sygnette, 
Signet]  but  in  a  fielde. 

This  aunfwer  Alexander  both  lyked  and  rewarded, 
nfomuch  that  it  was  lawful  euer  after  for  Parrhafius 
loth  to  praife  that  noble  king  and  to  paint  him. 

In  the  like  manner  I  hope,  that  though  it  be  not 
requifite  that  any  mould  paynt  their  Prince  in  Eng- 
land, that  can-not  fufficiently  perfect  hir,  yet  it  fhall 
not  be  thought  ralhneffe  or  rudenelfe  for  Euphues,  to 
rame  a  table  for  Elizabeth,  though  lie  preuime  not  to 
)aynt  hir.  Let  Appelles  fhewe  his  fine  arte,  Euphues 
vill  manifeft  his  faythfull  heart,  the  one  can  but  proue 
lis  conceite  to  blafe  his  cunning,  the  other  his  good 
will  to  grinde  his  coulours  :  hee  that  whetteth  the 
ooles  is  not  to  bee  mifliked,  though  hee  can-not  carue 
the  Image,  the  worme  that  fpinneth  the  filke,  is  to  be 
efteemed,  though  ihe  cannot  worke  the  fampler,  they 
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that  fell  tymber  for  fhippcs,  are  not  to  be  blamed,  lis- 
caufe  they  can-not  builde  fhippes. 

He  that  caryeth  morter  furthereth  the  building, 
though  hee  be  no  expert  Mafon,  hee  that  diggeth  the 
garden,  is  to  be  confidered,  though  he  cannot  treade 
the  knottes,  the  Golde-fmythes  boye  mull  haue  his 
wages  for  blowing  the  fire,  though  he  can-not  fafhion 
the  Iewell. 

Then  Ladyes  I  hope  poore  Euphues  fhalt  not  bee 
reuiled,  though  hee  deferue  not  to  bee  rewarded.  I  will 
fet  downe  this  Elizabeth,  as  neere  as  I  can  :  And  it 
may  be,  that  as  the  Venus  of  AppeSa,  not  finiflted, 
the  Tindarides  of  Nichomaehus  not  ended,  the  MtdeacA 
limomackus  not  perfected,  the  table  of  Earrhajw 
not  couloured,  brought  greater  defire  to  them,  to  con- 
fumate  them,  and  to  others  to  fee  them  :  fo  the  Eliza- 
beth of  Euphues,  being  but  fhadowed  for  others  to 
verniih.but  begun  for  others  to  ende,  but  drawen  with 
a  blaclce  coale,  for  others  to  blafe  with  a  bright  cou- 
lour,  may  worke  either  a  defire  in  Euphues  heereaftet 
if  he  hue,  to  ende  it,  or  a  minde  in  thofe  that  are 
better  able  to  amende  it,  or  in  all  (if  none  can  worke 
it)  a  wil[l]  to  with  it  In  the  meane  feafon  I  fay  as 
Zeuxis  did  when  he  had  drawen  the  picture  of  Ala- 
lanta,  more  wil  enuie  me  then  imitate  me,  and  no! 
commende  it  though  they  cannot  amende  it.  But  I 
come  to  my  England, 

There  were  for  a  long  time  ciuill  wars  in  this  [the 
countrey,  by  reafon  of  feueral  claymes'to  the  Crowne 
betweene  the  two  famous  and  noble  Iioufes  of  Zaneajh 
and  Yorke,  either  of  them  pretending  to  be  of  tb< 
royall  bloude,  which  caufed  them  both  to  fpende  thei: 
vitall  bloode,  thefe  iarres  continued  long,  not  withou 
great  loffe,  both  to  the  Nobilitie  and  Communaltie 
who  ioyning  not  in  one,  but  diuers  parts,  turned  tfx 
realme  to  great  mine,  hauing  almoft  deilroyed  then 
countrey  before  they  coukle  annoynt  a  king. 

But  the  lyuing  God  who  was  loath  to  opprefl* 
England,  at  laft  began  to  repreffc  iniuries,  and  to  gi'jc 
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an  ende  by  mercie,  to  thofe  that  could  finde  no  ende  ot 
malice,  nor  looke  for  any  ende  of  mifchiefe.  So  tender 
a  care  hath  he  alwaies  had  of  that  England,  as  of  a 
new  I/rael,  his  chofen  and  peculier  [peculiar]  people. 

This  peace  began  by  a  marriage  folemnized  by 
Gods  fpeciall  prouidence,  betweene  Henrie  Earle  of 
Ritchmond  heire  of  the  houfe  of  Ixincajkr,  and  Eliza- 
beth daughter  to  Edward  the  fourth,  the  vndoubted 
iffue  and  heire  of  the  houfe  of  Vorke,  where  by  (as  they 
tearme  it)  the  redde  Rofe  and  the  white,  were  vnited 
and  ioyned  together.  Out  of  thefe  Rofes  fprang  two 
noble  buddes,  Prince  Arthur  and  Henrie,  the  elded 
dying  without  iffue,  the  other  of  mod  famous  memo- 
rie,  leauing  behinde  him  three  children,  Prince  Ed- 
warde,  the  Ladie  Marie,  the  Ladie  Elizabeth.  King 
Mdtvarde  Iiued  not  long,  which  coulde  neuer  for  that 
Realme  haue  liued  too  long,  but  iharpe  froftes  bite 
forwarde  fpringes,  Eaflerly  windes  blafteth  towardly 
bloffoms,  cruell  death  fpareth  not  thofe,  which  we 
our  felues  liuing  cannot  fpare. 

The  elder  fifler  the  Princes  Marie,  fucceeded  as 
next  heire  to  the  crowne,  and  as  it  chaunced  nexte 
heire  to  the  graue,  touching  whofe  life,  I  can  fay  little 
bicaufe  I  was  fcarce  borne,  and  what  others  fay,  of  me 
lhalbe  forborne. 

This  Queene  being  defeafed  [deceafed],  Elizabeth 
being  of  the  age  of  xxij.  yeares,  of  more  beautie  then 
honour,  and  yet  of  more  honour  then  any  earthly  crea- 
ture, was  called  from  a  prifoner  to  be  a  Prince,  from 
the  caflell  [Callle]  to  the  crowne,  ftom  the  feare  of 
loofing  hir  heade,  to  be  fupreame  heade.  And  here 
Ladies  it  may  be  you  wil[l]  moue  a  queftion,  why  this 
noble  Ladie  was  either  in  daunger  of  death,  or  caufe  of 
diflreffe,  which  had  you  th  ought  to  haue  paffed  in  filence, 
I  would  notwithflanding  haue  reueiled  [reuealed]. 

This  Ladie  all  the  time  of  hir  fillers  reigne  was 
kept  clofe,  as  one  that  tendered  not  thofe  proceedings, 
which  were  contrarie  to  hir  confdence,  who  hauing 
flitters  enemies,  endured  many  crones,  but  fo  patiently 
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as  in  hir  deepeft  forrow,  fhe  would  rather  ugh  for  . 
libertie  of  the  gofpei,  then  hir  own  freedome.  Suffer- 
ing hir  inferiours  to  triumph  ouer  hir,  hir  foes  to 
threaten  hir,  hir  diffembling  friends  to  vndermirte  hir, 
learning  in  all  this  miferie  onely  the  patience  that  Ztno 
taught  Erctrieus  to  beare  and  forbeare,  neuer  feekiag 
reuenge  but  with  good  Lycurgus,  to  loofe  hir  owne  eye, 
rather  then  to  hurt  an  others  eye. 

But  being  nowe  placed  in  the  feate  royall,  fhe  ftril  ol 
al[l]  eflablifhed  religion,  banifhed  poperie,  aduaunced 
the  worde,  that  before  was  fo  much  defaced,  who 
hauing  in  hir  hande  the  fworde  to  reuenge,  vfed  rather 
bountifully  to  reward  :  Being  as  farre  from  rigour  when 
fhee  might  haue  killed,  as  hir  enemies  were  from  honef- 
tie  when  they  coulde  not,  giuing  a  general  pardon, 
when  fhe  had  caufe  to  vfe  perticuier  punifhments, 
preferring  the  name  of  pittie  before  the  remembrance 
of  perils,  thinking  no  reuenge  more  princely,  then  to 
fpare  when  fhe  might  fpill,  to  ftaye  when  fhe  might 
flrike,  to  profer  to  laue  with  mercie,  when  fiie  might 
haue  deflroyed  with  iuflice.  Heere  is  the  clemende 
worthie  commendation  and  admiration,  nothing  io- 
feriour  to  the  gentle  difpofition  of  Ariftida,  who  after 
his  exile  did  not  fo  much  as  note  them  that  banifhed 
him,  faying  with  Ahxander  that  there  can  be  nothing 
more  noble  then  to  doe  well  to  thofe,  that  deferue  yll. 

This  mightie  and  merciful  Queene,  hauing  many 
bils  [billes]  of  priuate  perfons,  yat  fought  before  time  to 
betray  hir,  burnt  them  all,  refembling  Iidius  Ctsfar, 
who  being  prefented  with  ye  like  complaints  of  his 
commons,  threw  them  into  ye  fire,  faying  that  he  had 
rather,  not  knowe  the  names  of  rebels,  then  h(UK 
occafion  to  reueng[el,  thinking  it  better  to  be  ignorant 
of  thofe  that  hated  him,  then  to  be  angrie  with  them. 

This  clemencie  did  hir  maieflie  not  onely  fhew  at 
hir  comming  to  the  crowne,  but  alfo  throughout  hir 
whole  gouernement,  when  fhe  hath  fpared  to  fhedde 
their  bloods,  that  fought  to  fpill  hirs,  not  racking  the 
lawes  to  extremitie,  but  mittigating  the  rigour  witli 
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mercy  infomuch  as  it  may  be  faid  of  yat  royal  Mon- 
arch as  it  was  of  Anionius,  furnaraed  ye  godly  Empe- 
rour,  who  raignedmanyyeares  with-out  the  effufion  of 
blood.  What  greater  vertue  can  there  be  in  a  Prince 
then  mercy,  what  greater  praife  then  to  abate  the 
edge  which  (he  fhould  wette,  to  pardon  where  fhe 
lhoulde  punifh,  to  rewarde  where  fhe  fhould  reuenge. 

I  my  felfe  being  in  Englafid  when  hir  maieftie  was 
for  hir  recreation  in  hir  Barge  vpon  ye  Thames,  hard 
of  a  Gun  that  was  lliotte  off  though  of  the  partie  vn- 
wittingly,  yet  to  hir  noble  perfon  daungeroufly,  which 
fadi  ihe  moil  gracioufly  pardoned,  accepting  a  iuft 
excufe  before  a  great  amends,  taking  more  griefe  for 
hir  poore  Bargeman,  that  was  a  little  hurt,  then  care 
for  hir  felfe  that  floode  in  greateft  hafarde  :  O  rare  ex- 
ample of  pittie,  O  finguler  fpe&acle  of  pie  tie. 

Diuers  befides  haue  there  beene  which  by  priuate 
confpiracies,  open  rebellions,  clofe  wiles,  cruel  witch- 
craftes,  haue  fought  to  ende  hir  life,  which  faueth  all 
their  liues,  whofe  pracWes  by  the  diuine  prouidence 
of  the  almightie,  haue  euer  beene  difclofed,  infomuch 
that  he  hath  kept  hir  fafe  in  the  whales  beily  when  hir 
subiecls  went  about  to  throwe  hir  into  the  fea,  pre- 
ferued  hir  in  the  [hotte]  hoat  Ouen,  when  hir  enimies 
encreafed  the  fire,  not  fuffering  a  haire  to  fal[l]  from  hir, 
much  leffe  any  harme  to  fallen  vppon  hir.  Thefe  inju- 
ries and  treafons  of  hir  fubiects,  thefe  policies  and 
vndermiuing  of  forreine  nations  fo  litded  moued  hir, 
yat  fhe  woulde  often  fay,  Let  them  knowe  that  though. 
it  bee  not  lawfull  for  them  to  fpeake  what  they  lift, 
yet  it  is  [is  it]  lawfull  for  vs  to  doe  with  them  what  we  lift, 
being  alwayes  of  that  mercifull  minde,  which  was  in 
Theodojlys,  who  wifhed  rather  that  he  might  call  the 
deade  to  life,  then  put  the  liuing  to  death,  faying  with 
Augujlus  when  fhe  fhoulde  fet  hir  hande  to  any  con- 
dempnation,  I  woulde  to  God  we  could  not  writ[e]. 
Infinite  were  the  enfamples  that  might  be  alledged, 
and  almoft  incredible,  whereby  fhee  hath  fhewed  hir 
felfe  a  Lambe  in  meekeneffe,  when  fhe  had  caufe  tg 
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be  a  Lion  in  might,  proued  a  Done  in  fauour,  when  (he 
was  prouoked  to  be  an  Eagle  in  fierceneffe,  requiting 
iniuries  with  benefits,  reuenging  grudges  with  gilts, 
in  higheft  maiedie  bearing  the  lowed  minde,  forgiuing 
all  that  fued  for  mercie,  and  forgetting  all  that  de- 
feated Iuftice. 

O  diuine  nature,  O  heauenly  nobihtie,  what  thing 
can  there  more  be  required  in  a  Prince,  then  in  great- 
eft  power,  to  fhewe  greateil  patience,  in  chiefeft  glorye, 
tobringforthchiefedgraee.inabundaunceofallearthlj'e 
pora[p]e.  to  manifell  aboundaunce  of  all  heauenlye 
pietie ;  0  fortunate  England  that  hath  fuch  a  Queene, 
vngnttefull,  if  thou  praye  not  for  hir,  wicked,  if  thou  do 
not  loue  hir,  miferable,  if  thou  loofe  hir. 

Heere  Ladies  is  a  Glafle  for  all  Princes  to  behold, 
that  being  called  to  dignitie,  they  vfe  moderation,  not 
might,  tempering  the  feueritie  of  the  lawes,  with  the 
mildnes  of  loue,  not  executing  al[I]  they  wil.but  (hewing 
what  they  may.  Happy  are  they,  and  onely  they  that 
are  vnder  this  glorious  and  gracious  Souereigntie :  io- 
fomuch  that  I  accompt  all  thofe  abiedts,  that  be  nut 
hir  fubiectes. 

But  why  doe  I  treade  (till  in  one  path,  when  I  hatie 
fo  large  a  fielde  to  walke,  or  lynger  about  one  flower, 
when  I  haue  manye  to  gather :  where-in  I  referable 
thofe  that  beeinge  delighted  with  the  little  brooke, 
neglect  the  fountaines  head,  or  that  painter,  that 
being  curious  to  coulour  Cupids  Bow,  forgot  to  paint 
the  firing. 

As  this  noble  Prince  is  endued  with  mercie,  pacience 
and  moderation,  fo  is  the  adourned  with  fmguler  beautie 
and  chaditie,  excelling  in  the  one  Venus,  in  the  other 
Vcjla.  Who  knowcth  not  how  rare  a  thing  it  is  (Ladies) 
to  match  virginitie  with  beautie,  a  chafl[e]  minde  with 
an  amiable  face,  diuine  cogitations  with  a  com  dye 
countenaunce  ?  But  fuche  is  the  grace  bellowed  vppon 
this  earthlye  Goddeffe,  that  hauing  the  beautie  that 
myght  allure  all  Princes,  fhe  hath  the  chaditie  »lfo 
tp  refute  att,  accovKitin^  [accompringj  it  no  lefle  praift 
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to  be  called  a  Virgin,  then  to  be  efteemed  a  Vmus, 
thinking  it  as  great  honour  to  bee  found  chail[e],  as 
thought  amiable  :  Where  is  now  Eleflra  the  chafl[e] 
Daughter  of  Agamemnont  Where  is  Lata  that  re- 
noumed  Virgin?  Wher  is  Atmilia,  that  through  hir 
chaflitie  wrought  wonders,  in  maintayning  continuall 
fire  at  the  Altar  of  Vejlat  Where  is  Claudia,  that  to 
manifeft  hir  virginitie  fet  the  SHippe  on  float  with  hir 
finger,  that  multitudes  could  not  remoue  by  force? 
Where  is  Titfiia  one  of  the  fame  order,  that  brought 
to  paife  no  leffe  meruailes,  by  carrying  water  in  a  fine, 
not  fhedding  one  drop  from  Tiber  to  the  Temple  of 
Vejia  ?  If  Virginitie  haue  fuch  force,  then  what  bath 
this  chail  Virgin  Elizabeth  don[e],  who  by  the  fpace  of 
twenty  and  odde  yeares  with  continuall  peace  againfl 
all  policies,  with  lundry  myracles,  contrary  to  all  hope, 
hath  gouerned  that  noble  Ifland.  Againfl  whomeney- 
ther  forre[i]n  force,  nor  ciuill  fraude,  neyther  difcorde 
at  home,  nor  confpiracies  abroad,  could  preuaile. 
What  greater  meruaile  hath  happened  fince  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  then  for  a  young  and  tender  Maiden, 
to  gouern  ftrong  and  valiaunt  menne,  then  for  a  Virgin 
to  make  the  whole  worlde,  if  not  to  Hand  in  awe  of  hir, 
yet  to  honour  hir,  yea  and  to  liue  in  fpight  of  all  thofe 
that  fpight  hir,  with  hir  fword  in  the  ihe[a]th,  with 
hir  armour  in  the  Tower,  with  hir  fouldiers  in  their 
gownes,  infotnuch  as  hir  peace  may  be  called  more 
bleffed  then  the  quiet  raigne  of  Numa  Pompilius,  in 
whofe  gouernment  the  Bees  haue  made  their  hiues  in 
the  foldiers  helmettcs.  Now  is  the  Temple  of  lanus 
lemoued  from  Rome  to  England,  whofe  dore  hath  not 
bene  opened  this  twentie  yeares,  more  to  be  mer- 
uayled  at,  then  the  regiment  of  Debora,  who  ruled 
twentie  yeares  with  religion,  or  Semeriamis  [Semyramis^ 
that  gouerned  long  with  power,  01  Zenobia  that  reigned 
iix  yeares  in  profperitie. 

This  is  the  onelye  myracle  that  virginitie  euer 
wrought,  for  a  little  Ifland  enuironed  round  about 
with  warres,  to  ftande  in  peace,  for  the  walles  of 
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Fraunce  to  burne,  and  the  houfes  of  England  to  freefe, 
for  all  other  nations  eyther  with  ciuile  [cruell]  fworde 
to  bee  deuided,  or  with  forren  foes  to  be  inuaded,  and 
that countreyneyther  to  bemoleftedwithbroyles  in  their 
owne  bofomes,  nor  threatned  with  blafts  of  Other 
borderers  ;  But  atwayes  though  not  laughing,  yet  look- 
ing through  an  Emeraud  at  others  iarres. 

Their  fields  haue  beene  fowne  with  come,  firaun- 
gers  theirs  pytched  with  Camps,  they  haue  their  men 
reaping  their  haruefl,  when  others  are  mullring  in 
their  hameis,  they  vfe  their  peeces  to  fowle  for  plea- 
fure,  others  their  Caliuers  for  feare  of  perrilL  0 
bleffed  peace,  oh  happy  Prince,  O  fortunate  people: 
The  lyuing  God  is  onely  the  Englyfh  God,  wher[e]he 
hath  placed  peace,  which  bryngeth  all  plentie,  an- 
noynted  a  Virgin  Queene,  which  with  a  wand  ruleth 
hir  owne  fubiefts,  and  with  hir  worthinelTe,  winneth 
the  good  willes  of  flraungers,  fo  that  fhe  is  no  leue 
gratious  among  hir  own,  then  glorious  to  others,  no 
leffe  loued  of  hir  people,  then  merua[i]!ed  at  of  other 
nations. 

This  is  the  bleffing  that  Chrifl  alwayes  gaue  to  his 
people,  peace :  This  is  the  curie  that  hee  giueth  to 
the  wicked,  there  mall  bee  no  peace  to  the  vngodlye: 
This  was  the  onelye  falutation  hee  vfed  to  his  Difci- 
pies,  peace  be  vnlo  you :  And  therefore  is  hee  called 
the  G  0  D  of  loue,  and  peace  in  hollye  [holy]  writte- 

In  peace  was  the  Temple  of  the  Lorde  buylt  by 
Salomon,  Chrifl  would  not  be  borne,  vntill  there  were 
peace  through-out  the  whole  worlde,  this  was  the  only 
thing  that  Efechias  prayed  for,  let  there  be  trueth  and 
peace,  O  Lorde  in  my  dayes.  All  which  examples  doe 
manifeflly  proue,  that  ther[e]  can  be  nothing  giuen  oi 
God  to  man  more  notable  then  peace. 

This  peace  hath  the  Lorde  continued  with  great 
and  vnfpeakeable  goodnelfe  amonge  his  chofen  people 
of  England.  How  much  is  that  nation  bounde  to 
fuch  a  Prince,  by  whome  they  enioye  all  benefit*  ol 
peace,  haumg  their  batnes  full,  when  others  familb, 
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their  cof[f]ers  Huffed  with  gold,  when  others  haue  no 
filuer,  their  wiues  without  daunger,  when  others  are 
defamed,  their  daughters  chaft,  when  others  are  de- 
floured,  theyr  houfes  fumifhed,  when  others  are  fired, 
where  they  haue  all  thinges  for  fuperfluitie,  others 
nothing  to  fuflaine  their  neede.  This  peace  hath  God 
giuen  for  liir  vertues,  pittie,  moderation,  virginitie, 
which  peace,  the  fame  God  of  peace  continue  for  his 
names  fake. 

Touching  the  beautie  of  this  Prince,  hir  counte- 
naunce,  hir  perfbnage,  hir  maieftie,  I  can-not 
thinke  that  it  may  be  fufficiently  commended,  when 
it  can-not  be  too  much  meruailed  at :  So  that  I  am 
conftrained  to  faye  as  Praxitiles  did,  when  hee  be- 
ganne  to  paynt  Venus  and  hir  Sonne,  who  doubted, 
whether  the  worlde  could  affoorde  coulours  good 
enough  for  two  fuch  fayre  faces,  and  I  whether  our 
tongue  canne  yeelde  wordes  to  blafe  that  beautie, 
the  perfection  where-of  none  canne  imagine,  which 
feeing  it  is  fo,  I  muft  doe  like  thofe  that  want  a  cleere 
fight,  who  being  not  able  to  difceme  the  Sunne  in  the 
Skie  are  inforced  to  beholde  it  in  the  water.  Zeuxis 
hailing  before  him  fiftie  faire  virgins  of  Sparta  where 
by  to  draw  one  amiable  Venus,  faid,  that  fiftie  more 
fayrer  than  thofe  coulde  not  minifter  fufficient  beautie 
to  fhewe  the  Godeffe  of  beautie,  therefore  being  in 
difpaire  either  by  art  to  ihadow  hir,  or  by  imagination 
to  comprehend  hir,  he  drew  in  a  table  a  faire  temple, 
the  gates  open,  and  Venus  going  in,  fo  as  nothing 
coulde  be  perceiued  but  hir  backe,  wherein  he  vfed 
fuch  cunning,  that  AppdUs  himfelfe  feeing  this  worke, 
wifhed  yat  Venus  woulde  turne  hir  face,  faying  yat  if 
it  were  in  all  partes  agreeable  to  the  backe,  he  woulde 
become  apprentice  to  Zeuxis,  and  flaue  to  Venus. 
the  like  manner  fareth  it  with  me,  for  hauing  all  the 
Ladyes  in  Italy  more  then  fiftie  hundered,  whereby  to 
coulour  Elizabeth,  I  mufl  fay  with  Zeuxis,  that  as  many 
more  will  not  fuffife,  and  therefore  in  as  great  an 
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agonie  paint  hir  court  with  hir  back  towards  you,  for 
yat  I  cannot  by  art  portraie  hir  beautie,  wherein 
though  I  want  the  (kill  to  doe  it  as  Zaixis  did,  yet 
v[i]ewing  it  narrowly,  and  comparing  it  wifely,  you  all 
will  fay  yat  if  hir  face  be  aunfwerable  to  hir  backe, 
you  wil[l]  like  my  handi-crafte,  and  become  hir  hand- 
maides.  In  the  meane  feafon  I  leaue  you  galing 
vntill  (he  turae  hir  face,  imagining  hir  to  be  fuch  a  one 
as  nature  framed  to  yat  end,  that  no  art  (hould  imitate, 
wherein  fhee  hath  proued  hir  felfe  to  bee  exquifite, 
and  painters  to  be  Apes. 

This  Beautiful!  moulde  when  I  behelde  to  be  en- 
dued, with  chaflitie,  temperance,  mildnefle,  and  all 
other  good  giftes  of  nature  (as  hereafter  (hall  appeare) 
when  I  faw  hir  to  (urpafle  all  in  beautie,  and  yet  a 
virgin,  to  excell  all  in  pietie,  and  yet  a  prince,  to  be 
inferiour  to  none  in  all  the  liniaments  of  the  bodte, 
and  yet  fuperiour  to  euery  one  in  all  giftes  of  the 
minde,  I  beegan  thus  to  pray,  that  as  (he  hath  liued 
fortie  yeares  a  virgin  in  great  maieflie,  fo  fhe  may  lyue 
fourefcore  yeares  a  mother,  with  great  ioye,  that  as 
with  hir  we  haue  long  time  hadde  peace  and  plentie, 
fo  by  hir  we  may  euer  haue  quietneife  and  aboun- 
daunce,  wilhing  this  euen  from  the  bottome  of  a  heart 
that  wilheth  well  to  England,  though  feareth  ill,  that 
either  the  world  may  encle  before  (he  dye,  or  the  lyue 
to  fee  hir  childrens  children  in  the  world  :  otherwife, 
how  tickle  their  (late  is  yat  now  triumph,  vpon  what 
a  twill  they  hang  that  now  are  in  honour,  they  yat  lyue 
(hal  fee  which  I  to  thinke  on,  figh.  But  God  for  his 
mercies  fake,  Chrift  for  his  merits  lake,  ye  holy  Ghoft 
for  his  names  fake,  graunt  to  that  realme,  comfort  with- 
out anye  ill  chaunce,  and  the  Prince  they  haue  without 
any  other  chaunge,  that  ye  longer  (he  liueth  the  fweeter 
fhe  may  fmell,  lyke  the  bird  Ibis,  that  fhe  maye  be  tri- 
umphant in  victories  lyke  the  Palme  tree,  fruitfuh  in 
hir  age  lyke  the  Vyne,  in  all  ages  profperous,  to  all 
men  gratious,  in  all  places  glorious :  fo  that  there  be 
no  end?  of  hir  praife,  vntill  the  ende  of  all  flefh. 
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Thus  did  I  often  talke  with  my  felfe,  and  wiflie  with 
mine  whole  foule  [heart]. 

What  mould  I  talke  of  hir  fharpe  wit,  excellent 
wifedome,  exquifite  learning,  and  all  other  qualities 
of  the  minde,  where-in  ihe  feemeth  as  farre  to  excell 
thofe  that  haue  bene  accompted  Angular,  as  the 
learned  haue  furpaffed  thofe,  that  haue  bene  thought 
fimple. 

In  queftioning  not  inferiour  to  Nkaulia  the  Queene 
of  Saba,  that  did  put  fo  many  hard  doubts  to  Salomon, 
equall  to  Nicoflrata  in  the  Greeks  tongue,  who  was 
thought  to  giue  precepts  for  the  better  perfe6lion : 
more  learned  in  the  Latine,  then  Amalafunta :  palling 
Afpajla  in  Philofophie,  who  taught  Pericles  :  exceed- 
ing in  iudgement  Themijloclea,  who  inftructed  Pitha- 
goras,$Afe  to  thefe  qualyties,  thofe,  that  none  ofthefe 
had,  the  French  tongue,  the  Spanijh,  the  Italian,  not 
meane  in  euery  one,  but  excellent  in  all,  readyer  to 
correct  efcapes  in  thofe  languages,  then  to  be  con- 
trolled, fitter  to  teach  others,  then  learne  of  anye, 
more  able  to  adde  new  rules,  then  to  erre  in  ye  olde : 
Infomuch  as  there  is  no  EmbaiTadour,  that  commeth 
into  hir  court,  but  ihe  is  willing  and  able  both  to 
vnderftand  his  meffage,  and  vtter  hir  minde,  not  lyke 
vnto ye  Kings  of  Afriria,  who  aunfwere[d]  Embaffades 
by  meffengers,  while  they  themfelues  either  dally  in 
finne,  or  fnort  in  fleepe.  Hir  godly  zeale  to  learning, 
with  hir  great  ikii,  bath  bene  fo  manifeftly  approued, 

S:  I  cannot  tell  whether  ihe  deferue  more  honour  for 
knowledge,  or  admiration  for  hir  curtefie,  who  in 
great  pompe,  hath  twice  directed  hir  Progreffe  vnto 
the  Vniueriities,  with  no  lelTe  ioye  to  the  Students, 
then  glory  to  hir  State.  Where,  after  long  and  fo- 
lempne  difputations  in  Law,  Phificke.and  Diuinitie,not 
asonewe[a]ried  with  Schollers  arguments,  but  wedded 
to  their  orations,  when  euery  one  feared  to  oifend  in 
length,  (he  in  hir  own  perfon,  with  no  leffe  praife  to  hir 
Maieftie,  then  delight  to  hir  fubie£ts,  with  a  wife  and 
learned  conclufion,  both  gaue  them  thankes,  and  put 
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felfe  to  paines.  O  noble  patterneofaprmcelyemini 
not  like  to  ye  kings  of  Perfia,  who  in  theii  progreffes 
did  nothing  els  but  cut  ftickes  to  driue  away  the  time, 
nor  like  ye  delicate  liues  of  the  Sybarites,  who  would 
not  admit  any  Art  to  be  exercifed  within  their  dtie, 
yat  might  make  ye  leaft  noyfe.  Hir  wit  fo  (harp,  that 
if  I  mould  repeat  the  apt  aunfweres,  ye  fubtil  quel 
tions,  ye  fine  fpeaches,  ye  pithie  fentences,  which  on 
ye  fodain  me  hath  vttered,  tliey  wold  rather  breed  ad- 
miration then  credit.  But  fuch  are  ye  gifts  yat  ye 
liuing  God  hath  indued  hir  with-all,  that  looke  in 
what  Arte  or  Language,  wit  or  learning,  vertue  or 
beautie,  any  one  hath  particularly  excelled  moil,  die 
onely  hath  generally  exceeded  euery  one  in  al,  info- 
much,  that  there  is  nothing  to  bee  added,  that  either 
man  would  with  in  a  woman,  or  God  doth  giue  to  a 
creature. 

I  let  pane  hir  (killin  Muficke,  hir  knowledg[e]  in  alfl] 
ye  other  fciences,  when  as  I  feare  leaft  by  my  nznpli- 
city  I  fhoulde  make  them  leffe  then  they  are,  in  feek- 
ing  to  (hewe  howe  great  they  are,  vnleffe  I  were  ptaif- 
ing  hir  in  the  gallerie  of  Olynpia,  where  gyuing  forth 
one  worde,  I  might  heare  feuen. 

But  all  thefe  graces  although  they  be  to  be  won- 
dered at,  yet  hir  politique  gouernement,  hir  prudent 
counfaile,  hir  zeate  to  religion,  hir  clemencie  to  thoii: 
that  fubmit,  hir  floutneffe  to  thofe  that  threaten,  fo 
farre  exceede  all  other  vertues,  that  they  are  more 
eafie  to  be  meruailed  at,  then  imitated. 

Two  and  twentie  yeares  hath  (he  borne  the  fword 
with  fuch  iuflice,  that  neither  offenders  coulde  com- 
plaine  of  rigour,  nor  the  innocent  of  wrong,  yet  fo 
tempered  with  mercie,  as  malefacluurs  haue  beene 
fometimes  pardoned  vpon  hope  ot  grace,  and  the 
iniuried  requited  to  eafe  their  griefe,  infomuch  that  in 
ye  whole  courfe  of  hir  glorious  raigne,  it  coulde  neuer 
be  faide,  that  either  the  poore  were  oppreffed  without 
remedie,  or  the  guiltie  reprefled  without  caufe,  bearing 
this  engrauen  in  hir  noble  heart,  that  iuftice  without 
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e  were  extreame  iniurie,  and  pittie  without 
e  plaine  partialitie,  and  that  it  is  as  great  ty- 
not  to  mitigate  Laws,  as  iniquitie  to  breake 

r  care  for  the  flourifhing  of  the  Gofpell  hath  wel 
ired,  when  as  neither  the  curies  of  the  Pope, 
h  are  bleflings  to  good  people)  nor  the  threaten- 
of  kings,  {which  are  perillous  to  3  Prince)  nor 
erfwafions  of  Papifts,  (which  are  Honny  to  the 
h)  could  either  feare  hir,  or  allure  hir,  to  violate 
oly  league  contracted  with  Chrift,  or  to  maculate 
lood  of  the  aunciente  Lambe,  whiche  is  Chrift, 
.lwayes  conftaunt  in  the  true  fayth,  (he  hath  to 
Kceeding  ioye  of  hir  fubiefles,  to  the  vnfpeake- 
^oraforte  of  hir  foule,  to  the  great  gloryeof  God, 
iyfhed  that  religion,  the  mayntenance  where-of, 
rather  feeketh  to  confirme  by  fortitude,  then  leaue 
ir  feare,  knowing  that  there  is  nothing  that  fmell- 
yeeter  to  the  Lorde,  then  a  founde  fpirite,  which 
ler  the  holies  of  the  vngodlye,  nor  the  horror  of 
1,  can  eyther  remo[o]ue  or  raoue. 
is  Gofpell  with  inuincible  courage,  with  rare 
ancie,  with  hotte  zeale  (hee  hath  maintained  in 
wne  countries  with-out  chaunge,  and  defended 
ft  all  kingdomes  that  fought  chaunge,  in-fomuch 
all  nations  rounde  about  hir,  threatninge  altera- 
(haking  fwordes,  throwing  fyre,  menacing  famyne, 
ier,  definition,  defolation,  (hee  onety  hath  ftoode 
Lampe  [Lambe]  on  the  toppe  of  a  hill,  not  fearing 
laftesof  the  fharpe  winds,  but  trading  in  his  proui- 
;  that  rydeth  vppon  the  winges  of  the  foure 
is.  Next  followeth  the  loue  ihee  beareth  to  hir 
5l.es,  who  no  leffe  tendereth  them,  then  the  apple 
r  owne  eye,  (hewing  hir  felfe  a  mother  to  the 
6led,  a  Phifition  to  the  ficke,  a  Souereigne  and 
i  GouernefTe  to  all. 

uchinge  hir  Magnanimitie^  hir  Maieftie,  hir  Ef- 
oyatl,  there  was  neyther^^vam/«-,nor  Ga&a  the 
srour,  nor  any  that  might  be  compared  with  hir. 
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This  is  (he  that  refembling  the  noble  Quecne  of 
Nauarr\e\,  vfeth  the  Marigolde  for  hir  flower,  which  at 
the  riling  of  the  Sunne  openeth  hir  leaues,  and  at  the 
fetting  fhutteth  them,  referring  all  bir  actions  and  en- 
deuours  to  him  that  rtileth  the  Sunne.  This  is  that 
Cafar  that  firfl  bound  the  Crocodile  to  the  Palme  tree, 
bridling  thole,  that  fought  to  raine  [rayne]  hir  :  This  is 
that  good  Pelican  that  to  feede  hir  people  fpareth  not 
to  rend  hir  owne  perfonne  :  This  is  that  mightie  Eagle, 
that  hath  throwne  dufl  into  the  eyes  of  the  Hart,  that 
went  about  to  worke  deflruction  to  hir  fubieiSles,  into 
whofe  winges  although  the  blinde  Beetle  would  haue 
crept,  and  fo  being  carryed  into  hirnefl,  deflroyed  hir 
young  ones,  yet  hath  fhe  with  the  vertue  of  hir  fethers, 
confumed  that  flye  in  his  owne  fraud. 

She  hath  exiled  the  Swallowe  that  fought  to  fpoyle 
the  Grafhopper,  and  giuen  bytter  Almondes  to  the 
rauenous  Wolues,  that  ende[a]uored  to  deuoure  the  filly 
Lambes,  burning  euen  with  the  breath  of  hir  mouth  like 
ye princ[e]ly  Stag,  the  ferpcnts yat  wer[e]  engendred  by 
the  breath  of  the  huge  Elephant,  fo  that  now  all  hit 
enimies,  are  as  whifl  as  the  bird  Attagen,  who  neuer 
fingeth  any  tune  after  flie  is  taken,  nor  they  beeing  fo 
ouertaken. 

But  whether  do  I  wade  Ladyes  as  one  forgetting 
him-felfe,  thinking  to  found  the  dep[t]h  of  bir  venues 
with  a  few  fadomes,  when  there  is  no  bottome  :  For 
I  knowe  not  how  it  commeth  to  paffe,  that  being  in 
this  Laborinth,  I  may  fooner  loofe  my  felfe,  then  finde 
the  ende. 

Beholde  Ladyes  in  this  GlafTe  a  Queene.awoeman. 
a  Virgin  in  all  giftes  of  the  bodye,  in  all  graces  of  the 
minde,  in  all  perfection  of  eyther,  fo  farre  to  excell 
alt  men,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  may  thinke  the 
place  too  badde  for  hir  to  dwell  amonge  men. 

To  talke  of  other  thinges  in  that  Court,  wer[e]  to 
bring  Egges  after  apples,  or  after  the  fetting  out  of 
the  Sunne,  to  tell  a  tale  of  a  Shaddow. 

But  this  I  faye,  that  all  onyxes  are  looked  to  with 
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great  care,  that  vertue  is  embraced  of  all,  vice  hated, 
religion  daily  encreafed,  manners  reformed,  that  who 
fo  feeth  the  place  there,  will  thinke  it  rather  a  Church 
for  diuine  feruice,  then  a  Court  for  Princes  delight. 

This  is  the  Glafle  Ladies  wher-in  I  woulde  haue  you 
gafe,  wher-in  I  tooke  my  whole  delight,  imitate  the 
Ladyes  in  England,  amende  your  manners,  rubbe  out 
the  wrinckles  of  the  minde,  and  be  not  curious  about 
the  weams  in  the  face.  As  for  their  Elizabeth,  fith 
you  can  neyther  fufficiently  meruaile  at  hir,  nor  I 
prayfe  hir,  let  vs  all  pray  for  hir,  which  is  the  onely 
duetie  we  can  performe,  and  the  greateft  that  we  can 
proffer. 

Yours  to  commaund 
Euphues. 


%  louts  Elizabeth. 

E  Alias,  Ittno,  Venus,  cum  Nympham  numine  ptoam 
SpcElarunt,  nojlra  haw,  qumque  triumphal,  frit, 
'endunt  auidh,fic  tandem  regia  luno, 

EJl  mea,  de  magnis  jlemma  petiuti  auis. 
Hocleue,  (nee  fperno  tanlorum  infignia  patrum) 

Ingenio  pallet,  dos  mea,  Pallas  ait. 
Dulee  Venus  rijit,  vultusque;  in  lamina  fixit, 

Hue  mea  dixit  erit,  nam  quod  ametur  habet. 
Ittdicio  Paridis,  cum  fit  prmlata  venujlas  : 

Ingenium  Pallas  1  luno  quid  vrget  auos  t 
Hac  Venus:  impatiens  vetcris  Saturnia  damni, 

Arbiter  in  calls,  non  Paris,  inquit  erit. 
Intumuit  Pallas  nunquam  paffura  priorem, 

Priamides  Helenem,  dixit  adulter  amet. 
Eifit,  et  trubuii,  mixta  Cytherea  colore, 

Judicium  dixit  luppiter  ipfeferat. 
Affenfere,  fouem,  compellant  vocibus  vltri, 

Intipit  affari  regia  luno  fouem. 
luppiter,  Elizabeth  vejlrasfi  venit  ad  aura 
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(Quant  eerie  omnino  catlica  turbajlupent) 
Hanc propriam,  et  meritc  Jemper  vutt  effe  Monarchal*, 

Quaque  Janam,  namque  ejl pukhra,  deferta,  potats. 
Quod  pulchra,  ejl  Veneris,  quod polleat  arte,  Afiianuc, 

Quod  Erin/reps;  Nympham  quis  neget  effe  meam  t 
Arbiter  ijlius,  modo  vis,  certaminis  ejlo, 

Sin  minus,  ejl  nullum  lis  habitura  modum. 
Objlupet  Omnipolens,  durum  ejl  quod  pofcitis, 

Ejl  ta men  arbitrio  res  peragenda  meo. 
Tujoror  et  eoniux  Tune,  tujilia  Fallas, 

Ei  quoque  quid  Jimulem  1  ter  mi/ii  chara  Ve 
Non  tua  da  vmiam  luno,  nee  Palladis  ilia  ejl, 

Nee  Veneris,  credos  hoe  licet  alma  Venus. 
Hoc  luno,  hac  Pallas,  Venus  hac,  et  qumque  Dei 

Diutfum  Elizabeth  cum  loue  numen  /label. 
Ergo  quid  objlrepitis  I  frufira  contendilis  inquit, 

Vltima  vox  hxc  ejl,  Elizabetka  mea  ejl. 

Euphues 

2.S  louis  Elizabeth,  nee  quid  loue  maius  habendum, 
Et  loue  tejle  loui  es,  luno,  Minerua,  Venus. 

THefe  Verfes  Euphues  fent  alfo  vnder  his  GlatTe, 
which  hailing  once  finiihed,  he  gaue  him-felfe 
to  his  booke,  determininge  to  ende  his  lyfe  in  Athens, 
although  he  hadde  a  moneths  minde  to  England,  who 
at  all  tymes,  and  in  all  companies,  was  no  niggarde 
of  his  good  fpeach  to  that  Nation,  as  one  willyng  to 
line  in  that  Court,  and  wedded  to  the  manners  of  that 
countrey. 

It  chaunced  that  being  in  Athens  not  pafling  one 
quarter  of  a  yeare,  he  receiued  letters  out  of  England, 
from  Philautus,  which  I  thought  neceffarye  alfo  to 
infert,  that  I  mightgiue  fome  ende  to  the  matters  [of] 
in  England,  which  at  Euphues  departure  were  but 
rawly  left.   And  thus  they  follow. 
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Ehilautus  to  his  owne 
Euphues. 

IHaue  oftentimes  (Euphues)  fince  thy  departure 
complained,  of  the  diftance  of  place  that  I  am  fo 
fane  from  thee,  of  the  length  of  time  that  I  coulde 
not  heare  of  thee,  of  the  fpite  of  Fortune,  that  I 
might  not  fende  to  thee,  but  time  at  length,  and  not 
too  late,  bicaufe  at  laft,  hath  recompenfed  the  iniuries 
of  all,  offering  me  both  a  conuenient  mefTenger  by 
whom  to  fend,  and  flraimg[e]  newes  whereof  to  write. 

Thou  knowefl  howe  frowarde  matters  went,  when 
thou  tookeft  lhippe,  and  thou  wouldeft  meruaile  to 
heere  [heare]  howe  forwarde  they  were  before  thou 
ftrokeft  faile,  for  I  had  not  beene  long  in  London,  fure  I 
am  thou  wail  not  then  at  Athens,  when  as  the  come 
whiche  was  greene  in  the  blade,  began  to  wax  ripe  in 
the  eare,  when  the  feede  which  I  fcarce  thought  to 
haue  taken  roote,  began  to  fpring,  when  the  loue  of 
Surius  whiche  hardly  I  would  haue  gefled  to  haue  a 
bloflbme,  Ihewed  a  budde.  But  fo  vnkinde  a  yeare  it 
hath  beene  in  England,  that  we  felt  the  heate  of  the 
Sommer,  before  we  could  difceme  the  temperature  of 
the  Spring,  infomuch  that  we  were  ready  to  make 
Haye,  before  we  coulde  mowe  graffe,  hauing  in  effedle 
the  Ides  of  May  before  the  Calends  of  March,  which 
feeing  it  is  fo  forward  in  thefe  things,  I  meruailed  the 
lefle  to  fee  it  fo  re[a]dy  in  matters  of  loue,  wherfe] 
oftentimes  they  clap  hands  before  they  know  the 
bargame,  and  feate  the  Oblygation,  before  they  read 
the  condition. 

At  my  being  [at]  in  the  houfe  of  Camilla,  it  happened 
I  found  Surius  accompanied  with  two  knights,  and  the 
Lady  Flauia  with  three  other  Ladyes,  I  drew  back  as 
one  fomewhat  fhamefaft,  when  I  was  willed  to  draw 
neere,  as  one  that  was  wifhed  for.  Who  thinking  of 
nothing  leffe  then  to  heare  a  contract  for  mar[r]iage, 
wherfe]  I  only  expected  a  conceipt  for  mirth,  I  fo- 
dainly,  yetfolempnly,  h[e]ard  thofe  wordes  of  alTurance 
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betweene  Surius  and  Camilla,  in  the  which  I  had 
rather  haue  bene  a  partie,  then  a  witnes,  I  was  not  a 
lyttle  amazed  to  fee  them  ftrike  the  yron  which  I 
thought  colde,  and  to  make  an  ende  before  I  could 
heere  [heare]  a  beginning.  When  they  (aw  me  as  it 
were  in  a  traunce,  Surius  taking  mee  by  the  hand, 
began  thus  to  iefl. 

You  mufc  Philautus  to  fee  Camilla  and  me  to  bee 
affured,  not  that  you  doubted  it  vnlikely  to  come  to 
paffe,  but  that  you  were  ignorant  of  the  pradtifes, 
thinking  the  diall  to  ftand  ftil[l],bicaufe  you  cannot per- 
ceiue  it  to  moue.  But  had  you  bene  priuie  to  all 
proofes,  both  of  hir  good  meaning  towards  me,  and  of  my 
good  wil[l]  towards  hir,  you  wo  [u]ld  rath  erbaue  thought 
great  haft  to  be  made,  then  long  deliberation.  For 
this  vnderilande,  that  rny  friends  are  vnwilling  yat  I 
lho[u]ld  match  fo  low,  not  knowing  yat  loue  thinketh  ye 
Juniper  ihrub,  to  be  as  high  as  ye  tal  O[a]ke[s],orye 
Nightingales  layes,  to  be  more  precious  then  ye 
Oftriches  feathers,  or  ye  Lark  yat  breedeth  in  ye 
ground,  to  be  better  then  ye  Hobby  yat  mounteth  to 
the  cloudes.  I  haue  alwaies  hetherto  preferred  beautie 
-  before  riches,  and  honeflie  before  bloud,  knowing 
that  birth  is  ye  praife  we  receiue  of  our  aunceflours, 
honeflie  the  renowne  we  leaue  to  our  fucceffours,  and 
of  t[w]o  brit[t]le  goods,  riches  and  beautie,  I  had  rather 
chufe  that  which  might  delyght  me,  then  deftroy  not 
Made  mar[r]iages  by  friends, how  daungerous  theyhaue 
bene  I  know,  Philautus,  and  fome  prefent  haue  proued, 
which  can  be  likened  to  nothing  els  fo  well,  then  as  if 
a  man  mould  be  conilrayned  to  pull  on  a  fhoe  by  an 
others  laft,  not  by  the  length  of  his  owne  foote,  which 
beeing  too  little,  wrings  him  that  weares  it,  not  him 
yat  made  it,  if  too  bigge,  fhameth  him  that  hath  it,  not 
him  that  gaue  it  In  meates,  I  loue  to  carue  wher[e]  I 
like,  and  in  mar[r]iage  (hall  I  be  earned  where  I  lyke 
not?  I  had  as  liefe  an  other  fho[u]ld  take  me[a]furebj 
his  back,  of  my  apparel  [1],  as  appoint  what  wife  I 
[mould"!  haue,  by  his  minde. 


fjfure  by 
felihafl 
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In  the  choyce  of  a  wife,  fundry  men  are  of  fundry 
mindes,  one  looketh  high  as  one  yat  feareth  no  chips, 
iayiog  yat  the  oyle  that  fwimmeth  in  ye  top  is  ye 
wholfomeil,  an  other  poreth  in  ye  ground,  as  dreading 
al  daungers  that  happen  in  great  ilock[e]s,  alledging 
that  ye  honny  yat  lieth  in  ye  bottome  is  ye  fweeteft,  I 
affent  to  neither,  as  one  willing  to  follow  the  meane, 
thinking  yat  the  wine  which  is  in  the  middeft  to  be 
the  fineft.  That  I  might  therefore  match  to  mine  owne 
minde,  I  haue  chofen  Camilla,  a  virgin  of  no  noble 
race,  nor  yet  the  childe  of  a  bafe  father,  but  betweene 
both,  a  Gentle-woman  of  an  auncient  and  worfhipfull 
houfe,mbeautieinferio[u]rtonone,invertuefuperio[u]r 
to  a  number.  Long  time  we  loued,  but  neither  durft 
fhe  manifeft  hir  affection,  bicaufe  I  was  noble,  nor  I 
vtter  myne,  for  feare  of  offence,  feeing  in  hir  alwayes  a 
minde  more  willing  to  car[r]y  torches  before  Vejla,  then 
tapers  before  Juno.  But  as  fire  when  it  burfteth  out 
catcheth  hold  fooneft  of  the  dryeft  wood,  fo  loue  when 
it  is  reueyled  [reuealed],  fafteneth  vppon  the  eafieft 
affectionate  will,  which  came  to  paffe  in  both  [of]  vs,  for 
talking  of  Loue,  of  his  lawes,  of  his  delyghts,  torments, 
and  all  other  braunches,  I  coulde  neither  fo  diffemble 
my  liking,  but  that  fhe  efpied  it,  where  at  I  [fhe]  began 
to  figh,nor  fhe  fo  cloake  hir  loue,  but  that  I  perceiued  it, 
where  at  fhee  began  to  blufh  :  at  the  laft,  though  long 
time  ftrayning  curtefie  who  fhould  goe  ouer  the  ftile, 
when  we  had  both  haft,  I  (for  that  I  knew  women  would 
rather  die,  then  feeme  to  defire)  began  firft  to  vnfolde 
the  extremities  of  my  paffions,  the  caufes  of  my  loue, 
the  conftancie  of  my  faith,  the  which  fhe  knowing  to 
bee  true,  eafely  beleeued,  and  replyed  in  the  like  man- 
ner, which  I  thought  not  certeine,  not  that  I  mif- 
doubted  hir  faith,  but  that  I  coulde  not  perfwade  my 
felfe  of  fo  good  fortune.  Hauing  thus  made  e[a]ch  other 
priuie  to  our  wifhed  defires,  I  frequented  more  often 
to  Camilla,  which  caufed  my  friendes  to  fufpedl  that, 
which  nowe  they  fhall  finde  true,  and  this 
caufe  that  we  alp]  meete  heere,  that  before  this  good 
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company,  we  might  knit  that  knot  with  our  tongues, 
that  we  (hall  neuer  vndoe  with  our  teeth. 

This  was  Sitrius  (peach  vnto  me,  which  Camilla 
with  the  reft  affirmed.  But  I  Eupkues,  in  whofe  h[e]art 
the  ftumpes  of  Loue  were  yet  (licking,  beganne  to 
chaunge  colour,  feelyng  as  it  were  newe  flormes  to 
arife  after  a  pleafaunt  calme,  but  thinking  with  my 
felfe,  that  the  lime  was  pafl  to  wo[o]e  hir,  that  an 
other  was  to  wedde,  I  digefled  the  Pill  which  had 
almoft  chockt  [choakt]  me.  But  time  caufed  me  to 
fing  a  new  Tune  as  after  thou  (halt  heare. 

After  much  talke  and  great  cheere,  I  taking  ray 
leaue  departed,  being  willed  to  vifite  the  Ladie  .A&kw 
at  my  leafure,  which  worde  was  to  me  in  (leede  of  a 
welcome. 

Within  a  while  after  it  was  noyfed  that  Surius  was 
affured  to  Camilla,  which  bread  [bred]  great  quarrells, 
but  hee  like  a  noble  Gentle-man  reioycing  more  in  his 
Loue,  then  efteemrage  the  lofle  of  his  friendes,  maugre 
them  all  was  mar[r]ied,  not  in  a  chamber  priuatelye 
as  one  fearing  tumultes,  but  openlye  in  the  Church, 
as  one  ready  to  aunfwer  any  obiectrons. 

This  mar[r]iage  folemnifed,  could  not  be  recalled, 
which  caufed  his  Allies  to  content,  and  fo  all  parties 
pleafed,  I  thinks  them  the  happyefl  couple  in  the 
worlde. 

NOw  Euphuis  thou  (halt  vnderfland,  that  all  hope 
being  cut  off,  from  obtaining  Camilla,  I  began 
to  vfe  the  aduauntage  of  the  word,  that  Lady  Flatiia 
caft  out,  whome  I  vifited  more  lyke  to  a  foioumer, 
then  a  ilranger,  being  abfent  at  no  time  from  breack- 
faft,  till  euening. 

Draffe  was  mine  arrand  [errand],  but  drinke  t  would, 
my  great  curtefie  was  to  excufe  my  greeuous  tormentes : 
for  I  ceafed  not  continuallye  to  courtemy  violette, 
whome  I  neuer  found  fo  coye  as  I  thought,  nor  fo  curte- 
ous  as  I  wifhed  .At  the  lafl  thinking  not  to  fpend  all  tny 
wooinge  in  fignes,  I  fell  to  flatte  fayinges  [flat  faying], 
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repealing  the  bytter  fweetes  that  I  fuflained,  the  ioy 
at  hir  prefence,  the  griefe  at  hir  abfence,  with  al[l] 
fpeeches  that  a  Louer  myght  frame :  She  not  degene- 
rating from  the  wyles  of  a  woemao,  feemed  to  accufe 
men  of  inconftancie,  that  the  painted  wordes  were  but 
winde,  that  feygned  [famed]  fighes,  were  but  fleyghtes, 
that  all  their  loue,  was  but  to  laugh,  laying  baites  to 
catch  the  fifh,  that  they  meant  agayne  to  throw  into 
the  ryuer,  praclifinge  onelye  cunninge  to  deceyue, 
not  curtefie,  to  tell  trueth,  wherein  fhe  compared  all 
Louers,  to  Mizaldus  the  Poet,  which  wasfo  lyght  that 
euery  winde  would  blowe  him  awaye,  vnlefle  hee  had 
lead  tyed  to  his  heeles,  and  to  the  fugitiue  ftone  in 
Cyzico  [  Ciiico],  which  runneth  away  if  it  be  not  faflened 
to  fome  po(L 

Thus  would  Ihe  dally,  a  wench  euer-more  giuen  to 
fuch  difporte :  I  aunfwered  for  my  felfe  as  I  could, 
and  for  all  men  as  I  thought 

Thus  oftentimes  had  we  conference,  but  no  conclu- 
fion,  many  meetinges,  but  few  paflimes,  vntill  at  the 
lail  Surius  one  that  could  quickly  perceiue,  on  which 
fide  my  bread  was  buttered,  beganne  to  breake  with 
me  touching  Frauncis,  not  as  though  he  had  heard 
any  thing,  but  as  one  that  would  vnderiland  fome- 
thing.  I  durfl  not  feeme  flraunge  when  I  founde  him 
fo  curteous,  knowing  that  in  this  matter  he  might 
almofte  worke  all  to  my  lyking. 

I  vnfolded  to  him  from  time  to  time,  the  whole 
difcourfes  I  had  with  my  Violet,  my  earned  defire  to 
obtaine  hir,  my  landcs,  goodes,  and  reuenues,  who 
hearing  my  tale,  promifed  to  further  my  fuite,  where-in 
he  fo  beflurred  his  ftudie,  that  with-in  one  moneth,  I 
I  was  in  poflibilitie  to  haue  hir,  I  moil  wiflied,  and 
leaft  looked  for. 

It  were  too  too  long  to  write  an  hiflorie,  being  but 
determined  to  fend  a  Letter :  therefore  I  will  diferre 
all  the  actions  and  accidentes  that  happened,  vntill 
occafion  mall  feme  eyther  to  meete  thee,  or  minifler 
leafure  to  me. 
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To  this  ende  it  grewe,  that  conditions  drawen  foi 
the  perforraaunce  of  a  certaine  ioynter  (for  the  which 
I  had  manye  Italians  bounde)  we  were  both  made  as 
fure  as  Surius  and  Camilla. 

Hirdowriewas  inre[a]dy  money  a  thoufand  pounds, 
and  a  fayre  houfe,  wherein  I  meane  fhortelye  to  dwell 
The  ioynter  I  mufl  make  is  foure  hundred  poundes 
ycarelye,  the  which  I  muil  heere  purchafe  in  England, 
and  fell  my  landes  in  Italy. 

Now  Euphues  imagine  with  thy  felf  that  Philautm 
beginneth  to  ch a unge,  although  in  one  yeare  to  mar[r]ie 
and  to  thr[i]ue  it  be  hard. 

But  would  I  might  once  againe  fee  thee  heere,  vnto 
whome  thou  fhalt  be  no  lelTe  welcome,  then  to  thy 
bell  friend e. 

Surius  that  noble  Gentleman  comm  en deth  him  vnto 
thee,  Camilla  forgetteth  thee  not,  both  earnefUy 
with  thy  retume,  with  great  promifes  to  do  thee  good, 
whether  thou  wilh  it  in  the  court  or  in  the  countrey, 
and  this  I  durft  fweare,  that  if  thou  come  againe  into 
England,  thou  wilt  be  fo  friendly  entreated,  that  either 
thou  wilt  altogether  dwell  here,  or  tarry  here  longer. 

The  Lady  Flauia  faluteth  thee,  and  alfo  my  Violet, 
euery  one  wifheth  thee  fo  well,  as  thou  canft  with  thy 
felfe  no  better. 

Other  newcs  here  is  none,  but  that  which  lyttle 
apperteyneth  to  mee,  and  nothing  to  thee. 

Two  requeftes  I  liaue  to  make,  afVel  from  Surius 
as  my  felfe,  the  one  to  come  into  England,  the  other 
to  heare  thyne  aunfwere.  And  thus  in  haft  I  byd  the[e] 
farewell.  From  London  the  firft  of  Februarie.  1579. 


THis  Letter  being  deliuered  to  Euphues,  and  well 
perufed,  caufed  him  both  to  meruaile,  and  to 
ioy,  feeing  all  thinges  fo  ftraungfejly  concluded,  and  his 
friende  fo  hapoilye  contracted  :  hauing  therefore  by 
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the  fame  meanes  opportunitie  to  fend  aunfwere,  by  the 
whiche  he  had  pleafure  to  receiue  newes,  he  difpatched 
his  letter  in  this  forme 

%Euphua  to  Philautus, 

THer[e]  co[u]ld  nothing  haue  come  out  of  England, 
to  Euphues  more  welcome  then  thy  letters,  vnleffe 
it  had  bin  thy  perfon,  which  when  I  had  throughly 
perufed,  I  could  not  at  ye  firft,  either  beleeue  them  for 
ye  flraimgnes,  or  at  the  lad  for  the  happinefle :  for  vpon 
the  fodaine  to  heare  fuch  alterations  of  Surius,  paired 
all  credit,  and  to  vnderftand  fo  fortunate  fucceffe  to 
Philauius,  all  expectation:  yet  confideringthatmanye 
thinges  fall  betweene  the  cup  and  the  lippe,  that  in 
one  lucky  houre  more  rare  things  come  to  pane,  then 
forn[e]times  in  feuen  yeare[s], that mar[r]iages  are  made 
in  heauen,  though  confum[m]ated  in  yearth  [earth],  I 
was  brought  both  to  beleeue  the  euents,  and  to  allow 
them.  Touching  Surius  and  Camilla,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  they  both  will  lyue  well  in  mar[r]iage,  who 
loued  fo  well  before  theyr  matching,  and  in  my  mind 
he  de[a]lt  both  wif[e]ly  and  hono[u]rably,  to  prefer 
vertue  before  vainglory,  and  the  go[o]dly  ornaments 
of  nature  [vertue],  before  the  rich  armour  of  nobilitie. 
for  this  mult  we  all  think,  (how  well  foeuer  we  think 
of  our  felues)  that  vertue  is  moil  noble,  by  the  which 
men  became  firil  noble.  As  for  thine  own  efiat[e],  I 
will  be  bold  to  counfell  thee,  knowing  it  neuer  to  be 
more  neceflary  to  vfe  aduife  then  in  mar[r]iag[e]. 
Solon  gaue  counfel[l]  that  before  one  affured  him-felf 
he  ihould  be  fo  warie,  that  in  tying  him-felfe  fail,  he 
did  notvndo  him-felfe,  wi  filing  them  firil  to  eat  a  Quince 
peare,  yat  is,  to  haue  [a]  fweete  conference  with-out 
brawles  ;  then  fait,  to  be  wife  with-out  boafting. 

In  Boetia  they  couered  the  bride  with  Afparagonia 
the  nature  of  the*  which  plant  is,  to  bring  fweete  fruit 
out  of  a  iharpe  thorne,  wher-by  they  noted,  that  al- 
though the  virgin  were  fom[e]what  ihrewiihe  at  the  firil. 
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yet  in  time  (he  myght  become  a  iheepe.  Therefore 
Pkilautus,  if  thy  Vyolet  feeme  in  the  firfl  moieth 
either  to  chide  or  chafe,  thou  mud  heare  with  out  re- 
ply, and  endure  it  with  patience,  for  they  that  can-not 
fuffer  the  wranglyngs  of  youDg  mar[r]yed  women,  are 
not  vnlyke  vnto  thofe,  that  tatting  the  grape  to  be 
fower  before  it  be  ripe,  leaue  to  gather  it  when  it  is 
ripe,  refemblyng  them,  that  being  (long  [flung'  with 
the  Bee,  forfake  the  Honny. 

Thou  mud  vfe  fweete  words,  not  bitter  chackes, 
and  though  happely  thou  wilt  fay  that  wandes  are  [bee] 
to  be  wrought  when  they  are  greene,  lead  they  rather 
break  then  bende  when  they  be  drye,  yet  knov  alfo, 
that  he  that  bendeth  a  twigge,  bicaufe  he  would  fee 
if  it  wo[u]ld  bow  by  flrength,  maye  chaunce  to  fcaue  a 
crooked  tree,  when  he  would  haue  a  (Ireight 

It  is  pretelye  noted  of  a  contention  betweene  the 
Winde,  and  the  Sunne,  who  mould  haue  the  viclorye. 
A  Gentleman  walking  abroad,  the  Winde  thought  to 
blowe  of[f]  his  cloake,  which  with  great  blades  and 
bluflerings  firming  to  vnloofe  it,  made  it  to  flick  fafler 
to  his  backe,  for  the  more  the  winde  encreafed  the 
clofer  his  cloake  clapt  to  his  body,  then  the  Sunne, 
thining  with  his  hoat  beames  began  to  warme  this 
gentleman,  who  waxing  fom[e]what  faint  in  this  faire 
weather,  did  not  onely  put  of [f]  his  cloake  but  his 
coate,  which  the  Wynde  perceiuing,  yeelded  the  con- 
quell  to  the  Sunne. 

In  the*  very*  like  manner  fareth  it  with  young  wines, 
for  if  their  hufbands  with  great  threatnings,  with  iarres, 
with  braules,  feeke  to  make  them  traceable,  or  bend 
their  knees,  the  more  fliffe  they  make  them  in  the 
ioyntes,  the  oftener  they  goe  about  by  force  to  rule 
them,  the  more  froward  they  finde  them,  but  vfmg 
milde  words,  gentle  perfwafions,  familyar  counfaile, 
entreatie,  fubmiffion,  they  (hall  not  onely  make  them 
to  bow  their  knees,  but  to  hold  vp  their  hands,  not 
onely  caufe  them  to  honour  them,  but  to  fland  in  awe 
of  them:  for  their  flomackes  are  al  framed  of  Diamond, 
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which  is  not  to  be  bnifed  with  a  hammer  but  bloode, 
not  by  force,  but  flatterie,  refemblyng  the  Cocke, 
who  is  not  to  be  feared  by  a  Serpent,  but  a  glead. 
They  that  feare  theyr  Vines  will  make  too  fharpe 
wine,  muil  not  cutte  the  armes,  but  graft  next  to  them 
Mandrage  [Mendrage],  which  caufeth  the  grape  to  be 
more  pleafaunt.  They  that  feare  to  haue  curil  wiues, 
muft  not  with  rigo[u]rfeeke  [feeme]  to  calme  [reclaime] 
them,  but  faying  gentle  words  in  euery  place  by  them, 
which  maketh  them  more  quyet 

Indruments  found  fweeteil  when  they  be  touched 
fofteit,  women  waxe  wifefl,  when  they  be  [are]  vfed 
mildeit.  The  horfe  ftriueth  when  he  is  hardly  rayned, 
but  hauingye  bridle  neuer  ftirreth, women  are  ftarke  mad 
if  they  be  ruled  by  might,  but  with  a  gentle  rayne  they 
will  beare  a  white  mouth.  Gal[I]  was  cafl  out  from  ye 
facrifice  of  luno,  which  betokened  that  the  mar[r]iage 
bed  mould  be  without  bittemes.  Thou  muil  be  a  glafle 
to  thy  wife  for  in  thy  face  muft  ihe  fee  hir  owne,  for  if 
when  thou  laughed  the  weepe,  when  thou  mourned 
(he  gig[g]le,  (he  one  is  a  manifed  figne  (he  delighteth  in 
others,  the  other  a  token  (he  defpifeth  thee.  Be  in 
thy  behauiour  moded,  temperate,  fober,  for  as  thou 
framed  thy  manners,  fo  wil  thy  wife  fit  hirs.  Kings 
that  be  wrafllers  caufe  their  fubiects  to  exercife  that 
feare.  Princes  that  are  Mufitians  incite  their  people 
to  vfe  Indruments,  hufbands  that  are  chad  and  godly, 
caufe  alfo  their  wiues  to  imitate  their  goodnefle. 

For  thy  great  dowry  that  ought  to  be  in  thine  own 
handes,  for  as  we  call  that  wine,  where-in  there  is 
more  then  halfe  water,  fo  doe  we  tearme  that,  the 
goods  of  the  hufband  which  his  wife  bringeth,  though 
it  be  all 

Helen  gaped  for  [his]  goods^ffrwforpleafure.  Vlyffa 
was  content  with  chad  Penelope,  fo  let  it  be  with  thee, 
that  whatfoeuer  others  mar[r]ie  for,  be  thou  alwayes 
fatiffied  with  vertue,  otherwife  may  I  vfe  that  fpeach 
to  thee  that  Olympics  did  to  a  young  Gentleman  who 
only  tooke  a  wife  for  beautie,  laying :  this  Gentleman 


nehehaae 
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hath  onely  marfrjyed  his  eyes,but  by  that  time  hi 

niath]alfoweddedhiseare,hewil[ljconfeffethatafaire 
fhooe  wrings,  though  it  be  fmoothe  in  the  wearing. 

Lycurgus  made  a  law  that  there  fhould  be  no  dowry 
giuen  with  Maidens,  to  the  ende  that  the  vertuous 
might  be  mar[r]yed,  who  commonly  haue  lyttle,not  the 
amorous,  who  oftentimes  haue  to  much. 

Behaue  thy  felf  modedly  with  thy  wife  before  com- 
pany, remembring  the  feueritie  of  Cato,  who  remoued 
Afan/ius  from  the  Senate,  for  that  he  was  feene  to  kifle 
his  wife  in  prefence  of  his  daughter :  olde  men  are 
feldome  merry  before  children,  lead  their  laughter 
might  breede  in  them  loofeneffe,  hufbands  fho[u]ld 
fcarce  ieft  before  their  wiues,  lead  want  of  modeftie  on 
their  parts,  be  caufe  of  wantonnes  on  their  wiues  part 
Imitate  the  Kings  o/lPerfiat  who  when  they  were  giuen 
to  ryot,  kept  no  company  with  their  wiues,  but  when 
they  vied  good  order,  had  their  Queenes  euer  at  their 
[the]  table.  Giue  no  example  of  lyghtneffe,  for  looke 
what  thou  practifeft  mofl,  yat  will  thy  wife  follow  mofl, 
though  it  becommeth  hir  lead.  And  yet  woulde  I  not 
haue  thy  wife  fo  curious  to  pleafe  thee,  yat  fearing 
lead  hir  hufband  fho[u]ld  thinke  fhe  painted  hir  face, 
(he  fho[u]ld  not  therefore  wafh  it,  onely  let  hir  refraine 
from  fuch  things  as  fhe  knoweth  cannot  wel  like  thee, 
he  yat  commcth  before  an  Elephant  will  not  weare 
brightcolo[u]rs,norhethatcommethtoaBul[lJ,redJtior 
he  yat  flandcth  by  a  Tiger,  play  on  a  Taber  :  for  that 
by  the  fight  or  noyfe  of  thefe  things,  they  are  com- 
monly much  incenfed.  In  the  lyke  manner,  there  is 
no  wife  if  (he  be  honed,  that  will  practife  thofe  things, 
that  to  hir  mate  fhall  feeme  difpleafaunt,  or  rooue  him 
to  cholar. 

Be  thriftie  and  warie  in  thy  expences,  for  in  olde 
time,  they  were  as  foone  condemned  by  law  that  fpent 
their  wiues  dowry  prodigally,  as  they  that  diuorced 
them  wrongfully. 

Flye  that  vyce  which  is  peculiar  to  al  thofe  of  thy 
countrey,/^ii/&[Iealoufiej:  for  if  thou  fufpe-S  without 
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caufe,  it  is  the  next  way  to  haue  caufe,  women  are  to 
bee  ruled  by  their  owne  wits,  for  be  they  chaft,  no 
golde  canne  winne  them,  if  immodeft  no  griefe  can 
amende  them,  fo  that  all  miftruft  is  either  needeleffe 
or  bootleffe. 

!e  not  too  imperious  ouer  hir,  that  will  make  hir 
to  hate  thee,  nor  too  fubmiffe  [demiffe],  that  will  caufe 
to  difdaine  thee,  let  hir  neither  be  thy  flaue,  nor  thy 

ereigne,  for  if  (he  lye  vnder  thy  foote  fhe  will  neuer 

louethee,  ifclymeaboue  thy  head  neuer  care  for  thee: 
the  one  will  breed  thy  fhame  to  loue  hir  to  [fo]  little, 
the  other  thy  griefe  to  fufier  too  much. 

In  goiterning  thy  houfeholde,  vfe  thine  owne  eye, 
and  hir  hande,  for  hufwifery  confifteth  as  much  in  fee- 
ing things  as  fetlyng  things,  and  yet  in  that  goe  not 
aboue  thy  latchet,  for  Cookes  are  not  to  be  taught  in 
the  Kitchen,  nor  Painters  in  their  fhoppes,  nor  Huf- 
wiues  in  their  houfes.  Let  al[l]  the  keyes  hang  at  hir 
girdel,  but  the  purffe  at  thine,  fo  fhalt  thou  knowe 
what  thou  doft  fpend,  and  how  fhe  can  fpare. 

Breake  nothing  of  thy  ftocke,  for  as  the  Stone 
Thyrrenus  [Thirrenmus]  beeing  whole,  fwimmeth, 
but  neuer  fo  lyttle  diminifhed,  finketh  to  the 
bottome :  fo  a  man  hauing  his  flocke  full,  is  euer 
afloat,  but  wafting  of  his  ftore,  becommeth  bankerout 
[bankrupt]. 

Enterteinefuchmenasfhallbetraftie.forifthoukeepe 
a  Wolfe  within  thy  doores  to  doe  mifchiefe,  or  a  Foxe 

[Computed from  thi  Bodltiati  copy,  158a] 

to  worke  craft  and  fubtiltie,  thou  fhalt  finde  it  as  perri- 
lous,  as  if  in  thy  bames  thou  fhouldeft  mainteyne  Myce, 
or  in  thy  groundes  Moles. 

Let  thy  Maydens  be  fuch,  as  fhal[l]  feeme  readier  to 
take  paynes,  then  follow  pleafure,  willinger  to  dreffe 
vp  theyr  houfe,  then  their  heades,  not  fo  fine  fingered, 
to  call  for  a  Lute,  when  they  fhoulde  vfe  the  [a]  diftaffe, 
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nor  fo  dainetie  mouthed,  that  their  filken  thro[a]tes 
mould  fwallow  no  packthre[e]d. 

For  thy  dyet  be  not  fumptuous,  nor  yet  fimple :  Foi 
thy  attyre  not  coftly,  hot  yet  clowniih,  but  cutting  thy 
coat  by  thy  cloth,  go  no  farther  then  thai  become  thy 
eflate,  lead  thou  be  thought  proude,  and  fo  enuied,  nor 
debafe  not  thy  byrth,  lead  thou  be  deemed  poore,and 
fo  pittied. 

Now  thou  art  come  to  that  honourable  eflate,  for- 
get all  thy  former  follyea,  and  debate  with  thy  felfe, 
that  here-to-fore  thou  diddefl  but  goe  about  the  world, 
and  that  nowe,  thou  art  come  into  it,  that  Lone 
did  once  make  thee  to  follow  ryot,  that  it  mufte 
now  enforce  thee  to  purfue  thrifte,  that  then  there 
was  no  pleafure  to  bee  compared  to  the  courting  ol 
Ladyes,  that  now  there  can  be  no  delight  greater  than 
to  haue  a  wife. 

Commend  me  humbly  to  that  noble  man  Surius, 
and  to  his  good  Lady  Camilla. 

Let  my  duetie  to  the  Ladie  Flauia  be  remembred, 
and  to  thy  Violyt,  let  nothing  that  may  be  added,  be 
forgotten. 

Thou  wouldefl.  haue  me  come  againe  into  England, 
I  woulde  but  I  can-not :  But  if  thou  defire  to  fee 
Euphues,  when  thou  art  willing  to  viflite  thine  vncle, 
I  will  meete  thee,  in  the  meane  feafon,  know,  that 
it  is  as  farre  from  Athens  to  England,  as  from  England 
to  At/iens. 

Thou  fayeft  I  am  much  wifhed  for,  that  many 
fayre  promifes  are  made  to  mee :  Truely  Fhilautui 
I  know  that  a  friende  in  the  court  is  better  then 
a  penney  in  the  purfe,  but  yet  I  haue  heard  that 
fuche  a  friend  cannot  be  gotten  in  the  court  without 
pence. 

Fayre  words  fatte  few,  great  promifes  without 
performance,  delight  for  the  tyme,  but  ye[a]rke  euer 
after. 

I  cannot  but  thank  Surius,  who  wilheth  me  well, 
and  all  thofe  that  at  my  beeing  in  England  lyked  me 


wel[] 
heari 
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1[1].  Andfowithmyh[e]artie  commendations  vntili  I 
■re  from  theej  I  bid  thee  farewell. 


Tliitie  to  vfe,  if  mart- 
age  chaunge  not  man- 
ners Euphues. 


*  I  ''His  letter  difpatched,  Euphues  gaue  himfelfe  to 

J_     folitarineffe,  determining  to  foioume  in  fome  vn- 

cauth  [vncouth]  place,  vntil  time  might  turne  white 

alt  into  fine  fugar :  for  furely  he  was  both  tormented 

body  and  grieued  in  minde. 

And  fo  I  leaue  him,  neither  in  Athens  nor  els  where 
that  I  know :  But  this  order  he  left  with  his  friends, 
that  if  any  newes  came  or  letters,  that  they  mould  di- 
rect them  to  the  Mount  of  Silixfedra,  where  I  leaue 
him,  eyther  to  his  mufing  or  Mufes. 


GEntlemen,  Euphues  is  mufing  in  the  bottome  of 
the  Mountaine-S7#.«/«&'iZ  :  Philautus[is]  marryed 
in  the  lile  of  England:  two  friendes  parted,  the  one 
liuing  in  the  delightes  of  his  newe  wife,  the  other  in 
contemplation  of  his  olde  griefes. 

What  Pkilautus  doeth,  they  can  imagine  that  are 
newly  married,  how  Euphues  liueth,  they  may  gene 
that  are  cruelly  martyred;  I  commit  them  both  to  ftande 
to  their  owne  bargaines,  for  if  I  mould  meddle  any 
farther  with  the  marriage  oi  Philautus,  it  might  happely 
make  him  iealous,  if  with  the  melancholy  at  Euphues, 
it  might  caufe  him  to  be  cholaricke  :  fo  the  one  would 
take  occafion  to  rub  his  head,  fit  his  hat  neuer  fo  clofe, 
and  the  other  offence,  to  gall  his  heart,  be  his  cafe  neuer 
fo  quiet  I  Gentlewomen,  am  indifferent,  for  it  may 
be,  that  Philautus  would  not  haue  his  life  knowen 
which  he  leadeth  in  mar[r]iage,  nor  Euphues,  his  loue 
defcryed,  which  he  beginne  th  in  folitarinelfe,  lean,  either 
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the  one  bang  too  kinde,  might  be  thought  t 

or  the  other  too  conflant,  might  be  iudged 

madde.    But  were  the  trueth  knowen,  I  am  fure  * 

women  it  would  be  a  hard  queflion  among  Ladi( 

ihtxPhilautus  were  a  better  wooer,  or  a  hufbanc 

ther Euphueswere  a  better  louer,  or  a  scholler. 

let  the  one  marke  the  other,  I  leaue  them  b< 

to  conferre  at  theyr  nexte  meeting,  and 

committe  you,  to  the  Al- 

mightie. 


FINIS. 


^[  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Thomas  Eafl,  for  ( 
Cawood  dwelling  in  Paules  Churchyard. 


NOTE.  479 

I.  Euphubs  and  his  Ephcebus. —Profeflbr  Edward  Dowden, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  informs  me,  under  date  16  October, 
1868,  that  his  friend,  Profeflbr  Rufhton  of  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
had  pointed  out  to  him,  that  *  Euphues  and  his  Ephoebus '  is 
almoft  entirely  a  tranflation  from  Plutarch  on  'Education.' 

Mr.  Dowden  adds,  "  I  did  not  compare  Lyly  with  the  Greek, 
but  with  Philemon  Holland's  The  Philofophie>  commonly  called 
The  Morals  written  by  the  learned  PhUofopher  Plutarch  of 
Charonea  [London.  1603.  foL],  pp.  2  and  onwards.  Lyly 
and  Holland  read  as  different  tranflations  of  the  fame  original, 
Lyly  omitting  paffages  here  and  there,  and  making  a  few 
additions." 


THE  END. 
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I.  R.  PeEke's  fight  at  Xerci  with 

Knhtrds  nl  once,  armed   with   poni 
d_one  and  put  the  other  two  to  flight. 


An   English    Garner 


Hhk 


>  Liti 


*  Abridged  Lists  of  the  Texts ;  many  of  which  are  very 

rare,  and  not  obtainable  in  any  other  form. 

VOL   I. 

Large  Crown  See,  {loth,  $1.60  lie!. 

nglbh  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  History, 

etc.,  etc. 

I.  The  Expedition  to  Scotland  in  May,  i 


1635., 


The  Capture  of  Cris,  in  Galatia,  by  Captnii 
.     i6a6. 

4.    Ranks  in  tin-  l'.ii'Mi  Aiihv,  about  1630, 
■    The  Return  of  Cn.ikLE-  "II.  lu  Whitehall,  1660, 
The  Retaking  of  Si.  Helena,  1673. 

inglish  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce,  etc.,  etc. 

English  Trade  with  the  Levant.  1511-1570. 
Lisbon  to  Goa  of  the   first    Englishman 
.     _,  suit)  known  to  have  reached  India  by  the 
pe  of  Good  Hope.     1572. 

1.  The  extraordinary  eaptiuty,  for  nineteen  years,  of  Capl:uti 
IBEBT  KnuX  in  1'i/vlon  ;  with  his  singula;  deliverance.  I&60- 
679. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

The  Benefits  of  observing  I'ish  Days.     1594. 
The  Great  Frost,     fold  doings  in  London.     1608. 
The  Carriers  of  London,  and  the  Inns  they  stopped  at,  in 
637- 

13.  A  Narrative  of  the  Draining  of  the  Fens.     1661. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 
Biography. 

14.  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  A  Letter  to  his  son  Philip,  when  at 
irewsbury  School. 

English  Poetry. 

15.  Love  Posies.     Collected  about  1590. 

16.  Sir  Philip  SIDNEY.  Astkdphel  and  Stella  [Sonnets] 
591.  With  the  story  of  his  affection  for  Lady  PKNKLOPE  DEVER- 
ux,  nfterwards  Rich. 

17.  EDMUNlt  Si'ENSKR  and  utters,  ASTROl'HEL.  A  Pastoral 
.e£V  on  Sir  PHILIP  Siiiney.     1591. 

18.  John  Dennis.  Tilt  Seereis  of  Angling  [i,e.  Trial  Fishing], 
613.     Forly  years  before  Walton's  Angler, 

~,g.   Many  other  single  I'oems  by  various  Authors. 


' 


3  An  English  Garner. 

VOL  II. 

Largt  OvkwjSm,  tblA,  $1.60  tut. 
English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  H 
etc.,  etc. 

t.  The  Triumph  at  Calais  and  Boulogne  of  HttiRV  VIII.  [*!ili 

Anne  Boi.KV.*i"|  and  Francis  I.     November,  1531. 

x.  The  Coronation  Procession  of  i.intrn  Anne  [Bolkys]  from 
Ihe  Tower  IhrouEh  London  Id  Westminster.     June.  1533. 

3.  English  Atmy  Rations  in  1591. 

4.  Kev.  T.  PUISNE.  A  Hishirv  nf  N™  l-'n  gland  In  the  (unn  "I 
Annals,  from  1603  to  1633.  Published  at  ltoston.  N.E..  in  1730 
1755,  This  is  tin?  most  exact  condensed  account  in  existence  of  iht 
I'jundalion  oi  our  first  Colonics  in  America. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce,  etc.,  etc 

5.  Captain  T.  SANDERS.  The  unfortunate  voyage  of  the /c" 
to  Tripoli,  where  ilii-  crc»  v.-<:rt  made  slaves.      1584-1585. 

6.  N.  H.  The  Third  Circumnavigation  of  the  Qlobe,  £)■  TsKHfAl 
CAVENDISH,  in  the  Desirt.     1586-158B. 

7.  The  famous  light  ol  the  V  ..'■■:.■'.■  ag.uiist  Hvc  Turkijh  Men- 
erf-War  off  CsaHari.    1617. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 


10.  O.  DEFOE.     The  Education  of  Women.      1699. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 
Biography. 

11.  I-'.  Meres.     A  Sketch  of  English  Literature,  etc.,  no  to 

September,  149S.  This  is  the  most  important  conieninoury 
account  of  SHAKESPEARE'S  Works  to  this  date  ;  including  som- 
that  have  apparently  perished. 

12.  J.  Wright.  The  Second  C-enci-.ui™  of  English  Actor.. 
1625-1670.  This  includes  some  valuable  information  rcspectm; 
London  Theatres  during  this  period. 

English  Poetry. 

13.  SirP.  SIDNEY.     Sonnets  and  Poetical    1: 


r* 


An   English  Garner. 

VOL.    III. 

Large  Crvwt  Stw,  doth,  $1.60  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and   Military 

History,  etc.,  etc. 

:.  W.  Patten.     The  Expedition  into  Scotland  :  with  the  Ba 

Pinkie  Cletigh  or   MusH'SlmrKii,   1547.    This  was  the  ■■  Rough 

Wooing  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,1'  whom  the  English  wanted  tc 


English  Voyages, "  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

a.  J.  H.  VAN  LlNSCHOTEN.  Voyage  to  Goa  and  bact 
'ortugues  e  Canada.  1583-1592. 
This  work  shown  1  tin-  «;iy  ;■>  tin-  East,  and  In  I  10  the  formation 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  East  India  Companies.  For  nearly 
three  years  this  Dutchman,  returning  in  charge  of  a  cargo  of 
pepper,  spices,  etc.,  was  pinned  up  in  the  Azores  by  the  English 
ships  ;  of  whose  (linns  <\,-<-:~  lie  sues  an  account. 

3.  E.  Wright.  The  vovage  of  the  Ymi\  of  CUMBERLAND  ti 
the  Azores  in  1580.  This  is'a  part  of  LinsCiioten's  story  re-lold 
mote  fully  from  an  English  point  of  view. 

4.  The  first  Englishmen     Inns   Nr.ivnr.kv  and  Ralph   FiTCH 
"*■"*  ever  reached  India  over1r-J    - 

.   in  1583-1589.     They  me 
also  T.  Stevens,  the  Jesuit,  see  \t 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

t.  J.  CAiuS,  M.D.  Of  English  Dogs.  1536.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  A.  Fleming  in  1576. 

6.  Britain's  Buss.  A  Computation  of  the  Cost  and  Profit  of  a 
Honing  Buss  or  Ship.     1615, 

English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 
Biography. 

7.  T.  Ell  wood.  Relations  with  J.  Milton.  This  yoitn 
Quaker  rendered  many  services  to  the  Poet;  amongst  which  w.n 
the  suggestion  of  Paradise  Regained. 

8.  J.  DrVoeN.  Of  Dramatic  I'm-;-.  An  Essay.  This  charm 
ing  piece  of  English  Prose  was  written  in  1(365  and  published  in 
1668.  With  it  is  given  the  entire  Controversy  between  DKYPEV 
and  Sir  R,  HOWARD  on  this  subject. 

English  Poetry. 

9.  S.  Daniel.     Delia.    [Sonnets.]     1594. 

10.  T.  Campion,  M.D.     Songs  and  Poems. 

11.  Lyrics,  Elegies,  etc..  by  other  Poets. 


An  English  Garner. 

VOL   IV. 
Large  Cwvn  $vo,  elUk,  $1.60  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  History, 
etc.,  etc. 

1,   L.  U-NtiKHlliLl..  "  tin-  Hot  I  kispcller,"  Imprisonment  in  list 

\i„  ,.■.!■■,!,■•  of  ijutcn  MlRY"-;  Coronation  ['recession,  WVATI- 
Ki-U-lliiui,  tin-  M.irn.ij.-  tjf  I'lm.iP  and  Mahv.  eic. 
j.    |.Iii\-.      The   Imprisonment  of    Ihe   Princess    Elizabeth. 

"3.  Tests  relating  I"  the  Winiiing.nl  Calais  and  Guisnes  by  the 
French  io  January,  1556. 

4.  The  Coronation  Procession  of  Qnecn  Elizabeth.  Jannarv, 
1S59- 

5.  Sir  Thomas  Ovei 
and  France,  in  16m).    .a  uni  sai;] 

6.  TAMES  I.     The  Book  of  Sports.      I61B. 

7.  Ahp,  G.  Abbott.  Narratiu:  i>F  hi*  Sequestration  from  OfSee 
In  1627  by  L'hakles  I.,  at  Ihe  instigation  of  BocKlttGHAM  .mil 
Laud. 

a,  Major-Gen  1  Till    Sir  T.    Mohcav      Prc)i;r'"  = 
France  and  Flanders,  with  the  6,000  "  Red  Coau  "  ;it  ihe  taking   .1 
Dunkirk,  etc.,  in  1657-8. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce,  etc.,  etc 

9.  The  first  Britons  who  ever  reached    the    eft) 

Bt.AKE,  a  Scotchman,  liefore  1536;  and  J.  Field  and  K.  ToMsON, 
155s- 

10.  The  wonderful  rL-coveiv  01  ilie  F.xili,iage  from  fortv-fivt 
Turkish  pirates  of  Algiers  by  J..RAWLMM  and  twenty-four  'uthei 
slaves,     February,  1623. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

ir.  T.  GF.NTLEMAN.     England's  Wny  to  Win  Wealth. 

eries.]     The    Dutch    obtained   more    wealth   from    their   H 

Fishery  along  the  English  ilitues  ilian  ihe  Spaniards  did  from  theii 
Atiii-iiean  gold  mines. 

English  Poetry. 

12.  ?  T.  Occlevb.    The  letter  of  Cupid,     1402. 

13.  I..  sitRiTAKii.  John  Ron  and  Master]  Parson.  [A  Satire 
on  [lie  Mass.]     1551. 

14.  Rev.  T.  BBICK.  A  Register  of  the  Tormented  and  CfUCll; 
Hurned  within  England.     1555-1558.     These  verses  give    1!, 

of  most  of  the  Marian  Martyrs. 

15.  J.  C.  Alcilia  ;  PmWJPARTHBN's  bring  fully  t  [Low 
Poems. '     1595 

16.  O:   Wit 


An  English  Garner. 
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VOL.  V. 

Large  Crown  Zm»,  cloth,  $1.60  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military  History, 

etc.,  etc. 

i.  J.  Savile,  King  James's  entertainment  at  Theobalds,  and 

■:■  Vi'vlcomr  to  Lnurloii.      1603. 

2.  G.  Dug  dale.    The  Time  Triumphant.    Kins  James's  Coro- 
ition  at  Westminster,  35  July.  iSok?  ;   and  Coronation  Procession 

Helajed  by  the  Plague  .  i-)"March,  1604. 

English   Voyages,   Travels,   Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

3.  The  Voyages  to  lira/.il  or  WlU.JAM  HAWKINS,  Governor  of 
'lymouth  and  father  of  Sir  John,  about  1530. 

"'-  J.  Hawkins,      first  Vovajjc  to  the  Wes    Indies,    1562- 
his  was  Ihe beginning  nl  lb..-  I'.'iglish  Slave  Trade. 


j.  Sir  J.  Hawkins.    Third  and  disastrous  Voyage  10  the  West 

rnlies,  i;i)7--i5'xi:  with  [lit-  base  trcujliny  of  tin-  Sjinniardsat  San 
u.in  de  I'lna,  near  Vera  Cm;  ;  and  Liu-  i-straovdni.irv  advi-ntiiix-.i 
if  Three  of  the  Survivors,  '["hi!-:  was  nKAKi-.'hiiid  Voyage  to  the  West 
;  and  the  first  in  which  he  commanded  a  ship.  Ihejuditli. 
Sir  F.  DRAKK's  3rd  (1570I.  4th  (7571),  and  5th  {1572-73), 
/oyages  to  the  Weil  Indies.  Especially  the  5th.  known  as  The 
.'oyage  to  Nombre  de  Dios  :  in  which,  on  11  February.  1=73.  he 
c-;t  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  then  besought  GOD  to  give  him 
•  to  sail  once  in  an  English  ship  on  that  sea.     [See  opposite  page.) 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

9.   B.    FRANKLIN.      'Poor    Richard'  improved.       Proverbs    01 
Thrift  and  to  discourage  useless  expense.     Philadelphia,  1757. 

English  Poetry. 

.j.   B.  Bahnks.    Parthenophil  and  PARTHKNOPHE."    Sonnets. 
Madrigals.    Elegies   and  Odes.     1593.      [A  perfect  Storehouse  of 
Versification,  including  the  oi'lv  .'1  <..'"'.'..■  Si-stinc  in  the  language.] 
-t.  ZefhEria.     [Canzons.]     1594. 
!.  Sir  J.  DAVIES.     Orchestra  nr  a  Poem  on  Dancing.     1596. 
j.     B.  GRlrriN.      Fiukssa,  rn-in- 1; haste  than  kind.      [Sonnets.1 
596- 


llum. 


A  [i.e.  Queen  Ej.tX.uii/ml 


r6  An  English  Garner. 

VOL.  VI. 
Largt  Crctvii  few,  cloth,  $1.60  net. 
English   Political,   Naval,  and   Military 
History,  etc.,  etc. 
i.  The  Examination,  at  SaLtwood  Castle.   Kent,  of  William  of 
Thorpe,  by  Abp.  T.  Akunhell,  7  August,  1407.     Edited  liy  W, 
TyniMle,  1530.     This  is  the  best  account  of  Lollardism  from  Ihs 
inside,  given  by  one  who  was  the  leader  of  the  second  generation  ol 
Lollards. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

»a.  I.  Chilton.    Travels  in  Mexico,     1568-1575. 
3.  J.  BiON.    An  Account  of  the  Torments,  etc-     1708. 
English  Life  and  Progress. 
a.  The  most  dangerous  Adventure  of  R.  Ferbis,  A.  HtLL,  and 
W.  Thomas  ;  who  went  in  a  boat  by  sea.  from  London  to  Bristol 
1590. 
5.  Leather.     A  DtaoMim  to  Psmameol      1629. 
8.  H.  Peach  am.     The  Worth  of  a  Penny,  or  a  Caution  to  keep 
Monev.     1641.     Willi  all  the  variations  of  the  later  Editions. 

7.  Sir  W.   PETTY.      Political  Arithmetic.       [Written   in  1677.; 
1690.     One  of  the  earliest  and  best  books  on  (be  Science  of  Wealth, 


English  Literature,  Literary   History,  and 
Biography. 

8,  Isaac  BiCKEhstaiv.  Esq.  [DeanJ,  Swift.]  Predictions  Jbl 
the  year  1708.  [One  of  these  was  the  death  of  J.  PARTRIDGE.  Uie 
Aliitanatt  Maker,  on  so  March,  1708. 1  Oilier  tracts  of  Oris 
laughable  controversy  follow. 

9,  [J.  Gay.]  The  Present  Stale  of  Wit.  3  Bin,  17Ut,  FA 
Survey  of  our  Peri!>rLic;>1  Literatim"  at  this  date;  including  UK 
AV:.w,  T.uier,  and  Spectator.] 

10,  [Dr.  J.  Arbuthhot.]  Law  \i.t.  War]  isa 
exemplified  in  the  Case  of  die  Lord  Strutt  \tht  Kings  of  Sffii . 
John  Bull  [Ens;i:iiid\  the  Clothier,  Nicholas  Fkog  ]f/Mi*d) 
the  Linendraper, 'and  Lewis  Baboon  [Louis  XIV.  of  Bourbon^ 
Fnwce],     In  four  parts.     1713. 

This  famous  Political  Satire  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion was  designed  to  prepare  the  English  public  for  the  Peace  ol 
Utrecht,  signed  on  ir  April,  1713.  In  part  I.,  on  28  February, 
c—  — ipeared  in  our  Literature,  the  character  of  JOHN   lit  ll. 


1,  Sir  R.  Steele.     Epistle  to  W.  Congreve  [in  reply*. 
English  Poetry. 

13.  The  first  prin  ic!  I  A'.'^m  H'wi  Ballad.     Printed  about  1510. 

14.  W.  Percy.    Coelia. 

J5-      G.  WITHER.  FltJKLIA. 


An  English  Garner.  ; 

E'ece.  The  Lament  of  a  Woman  thinking  that  she  is  forsaken  ii 
vc]     1615. 

16.  M.  Drayton.      Idea.     ;Sonnets.l     1619. 

17.  The  Interpreter.  [A  iYiliiiol  S  nire  interpreting  the  mean 
itig  of  the  Protestant,  The  Puritan.  Tlie  i'apist.]     163a. 

VOL.  VII. 

Large  Crown  &vo,  doth,  $1.60  net. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military 

History,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  Sir  F.  Veee,  General  of  the  English  troops  in  tic  Dutch  sei 
vice.  Comnientiirii'!  '.'I  his  Sen-ices  :  at  (1)  the  Storming  of  CarhV. 
in  1596,  (2)  the  Action  at  Turnlinutin  1597.  (3)  The  Battle  of  Nieu- 
porl  in  rooo  ;  but  especially  (4)  the  Siege  ot  Osiftifl,  of  which  place 
lie  ujh  Governor  from  1 1  June,  i'xji.  to  7  June,  160a. 

a.  The  retaking  nf  77i,;  l-'rinnh'  Ad-;:iit:,re  from  the  French  by 
R.  L.YHE  and  a  boy.     1693. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 
etc.,  etc. 

3.  H.  PiTMAN.  Relation,  etc.  For  doing  noble  Red 
work  at  the  Battle  r,f  S.'dyeiuoor  this  surgeon  was  sent  as  a  1 
Slave  10  Parbadoes,  etc.      t68o. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

4.  W.  Kemi-'s  'SiiAkKhN  akks  fellow  Actor]  Nine 
Wonder  :  performed  in  a  Morris  Dance  from  London  lo  Not 
April,  1600. 

5.  A  series  of  Tcvts  on  t'ie  inilienilies  i.i|"i",Te(l  !■>  UieK.iMliTish.il 
1  lergy.  and  especially  llieTriv.Lte  1  lliaplnitis,  in  the  Restoration  Age, 
by  the  Royalist  laity  [  including 

Dr.  J.  EAt'HAuii's  witty  (.bounds  or  the  Contempt  of  th 
Clergy  and  Religion,'      1670. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History  and 
Biography. 

6.  Another  Series  of  Tract  i.  in  prose  ar.'l  verse,  il itislrat ing  tlie 
great  Public  Services  rendered  by  D.  DefOE,  up  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  :  including  : 

D.  Defoe.     An  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  etc.     1713. 
D.  Defoe.     The  True  Horn  Englishman.      1701. 
I).  DkfuK.     The  History  of  Kentish  Petition.     1701. 
L>.  Uei-ok.      Lec.ms'5  iitemoriat.     1701. 
D.  Defoe.      The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  etc.     1 
D.  Defoe.     A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.     1703. 
D.  Defoe.     Prefaces  to  the  Review.     1704-1710. 
English  Poetry. 

7.  T.  Delonev,     Three  Ballads  on  the  Armada  fight.    August, 


1388. 
8.   R.  1 


[.)  DiK 


1596. 


A  [Sonnets] ;  (a)   The  Love  of  DuM  Dltiiu 


I 


An   English  Garner. 


...  am.  St  iv 


ur  i he  Passions  of  Love 


-1 


I),  DETOX.     The  Tnu  Born  Englishm; 
D.  UeKoE.     A  Hymn  to  Ihe  Pillory,     i 

VOL.   HI.      Large  Crov/nSra,  ehth,  $1.6o  tal. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and   Military 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  J.JHH  LVDGATK.    The  Siege  or        the  complaint  of  the 
Hartfeur  and  the  Hattle  of    Agin- 
LOUrl.     1415.    IPrinled  c.  i;ji..l 

s.  John    Fox,      How    the    Lord 
Cram  well  helped  Archhiihop  Cran-         Toys  of  a  Traveller,  or  the  Fo3  of 
mn '^Si-.iilaiv.      Inly,  15,0.  Fancy.      1507. 

3.   J. .ii-.  Pk»i-|-..k.     The 'History 
of  Sir  Thomas  W vat's   Rthellien.         Bristow  [Bristol),     f  1600. 
January  10  February,  1544-  (Prioted  iB,  [f  Thomas  Dsl-oney.]     The 

1.  The  Tnfc  Report  of  the  Bui 
i"S  of  Ihe  Steeple  anil  Church 
IMuVsin  l,.n,1on.     4  June,  .561. 

5.  R.  Willi].  Aciinst  Ihe  Wi] 
—'instancy  of  hit  dear  foe  E. 


•  3,  [I  Thomas  Dsloi  _... 
Slums!)  Lady's  Love.     riSoo. 

j  >.  Sir  KopmK  r  Casey,  atter- 
•ndi  Ear]  of  M.-n.ni.utli.  team 
of  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  : 

Edinburgh,         jsih-ijih     March, 


"I  ran  slated  by  F.  1).  |L'.S[ 


'rackUSanla" 


;.    [G)l«S      I'LZTCHl' 


of  lave.      The 


[hins;-   1! 
T.11    V,:, 


«.  THOMAS,  third  Lord  Fair&« 
:- Black  Tom").  Short  Memorial, 
of  some  things  to  be  cleared  dunes 

24.   A     Short    Mi  ... 


LA  1 1.  .,■  ,: 


Chw>no\orjr3\\^\.^\<iyiV:s  WWded  in  ihe  Seriei 


Cnglisb  IReprints. 

[ilton 

Text. 
Areofagitiia       .          .          ,           1644  35  cenls. 

a  timer 

The  Ploughers  ,          .          .          1549  36      ,, 

os  son 

The  School  of  Abuse  .                 1579  35     ,, 

Idney 

An  Apology  for  Poetry        .      ?  1580  35      ,, 

.  Webbe 

Travels     ....         1590  35      ,. 

elden 

Table  Talk        .                 .   1634-54  35      ,. 

sen  am 

Toxophilus       .         .        .         1544  36      ,, 

iddison 

Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost   1711-12  35      ., 

yiy 

EifPHt/ES      .               .  1 579-5°  $1.25  ,, 

rilUers 

The  Rehearsal  ,        ,         .         1671  35      ,, 

aseoigne 

The  Steel  Class,  etc.  .          ,           1576  35      ,, 

arlo 

Micro-cosmographie    .          .           1628  35       ,, 

atlmer 

7  Sermons  before  E DIVA  H  D  VI.  1549 

ench  35      ,. 

lore 

Utopia     ....  1516-57  35     ., 

uttenham 

The  Art  of  English  Poesy  .         15S9  80      ,. 

iowell 

Instructions  for  l'or:::n  Trim,'  [642  35       ,, 

dall 

Roister  Doistir .         .        .   1553-GG  35      ,, 

Ik.  of  Eves 

The  Revelation,  etc.  .         I1S6-I4IO  35      ,. 

ames  I. 

A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,  etc.    160486       ,. 

aim  ton 

Frogmenta  Regalia    .        .        1653  35     ,, 

Patson 

Poems       ....   1582-93  50      „ 

[abington 

CASTAKA         .          .          .          1640  35       ,, 

seham 

Tie  Schoolmaster      .         .         1570  36      ,, 

ottel'  s 

Miscellany  [Songs  nnd  Sonnets]  1557  80       , . 

ever 

Sermons   ....         1550  35 

V.  Webbe 

A  Discourse  of  English  Poetry  r  586   35      .. 

ord  Bacon 

A  Harmony  of  the  Essays  1597-1626  $1.60  ,, 

oy,  etc 

Reait  me,  and  be  not  wroth!       152S  50      ,, 

aleigh,  etc 

Last  Fight  of  the  '  Revenge'        1591  35      ,, 

ooge 

lietognes.  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets  1563  35      ,, 

(For  full  titles,  etc.,  see  pp.  !0-i9.) 

Pio  English   Reprints. 

i.     JOHN    MILTON. 
A  reopagitlca.     1644. 
(a)  Areoi-agitica  :  A  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton  For  ike 
Liberty  of  Ulttitme'd  Printing,   To  Ike  Parliament  of Engluid 


Liberty  of  VnStmt'4  Printing,  To  the  Parliament  of  Engtoti 

(*)  A  Decree  of  Stsrrc-Charnber.  concerning  Priming,  made  ihe  eleuemli 
of  July  last  past,  1657. 

(i)  An  Older  of  the  lord*  mid  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  foe  Ihe 
Hi  ,1.1  u.-iL-  of  Ivli.iii..-,  6c     1643. 

1.11,1.  IUhfuv.  He  attacked  the  licensint;  system  in  thai  subline 
treatise  which  every  statesman  should  wear  as  a.  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  u 
fi. unlets  l>etweeu  hit  eyes,— Ediuhi:>:;h  /*.■:■,'(  II',/.   144,  August,  tla> 

H.  Hallam.  Many  passajes  in  this  famous  tract  are  admirablreb- 
■liiint  :     in  int.i      ■  :■■■!■<  truth   Hi 

-oulof  M  ICTUS  breathe    .... 

■.-.-  :,:     :  .■  .■■■■-■:■■. 

W.  H.   PurscoTr.     The  ma-it  splsn, 
then  wilnwMd  ..1. 

h2.     HUGH    LATIMER. 
The  Ploughers.    1549. 

A    notable  Sermon  oj  ye  reuerendc   Father  Afaste 
LAT1MSR,  ivhtche  he  preached  in  ye  Shrouds  at  patties  chiircht 
ill  Loiutoti  OH  l.'n  xviii  daye  ofjamiarye. 

Sin  B.  Morkkw.  Did  there  ever  any  one  {I  say  not  in  England  or 
but  among  ether  nations)  flourish  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  « 
preached  the  cospel  more]  sincerely,  purely,  -led  honcHly,  l*~~  u 
Uti.wer.  F=-«— 


i.l    II  ,<(.<!/    '  i/i.'iiiiijisCai'iiliini.1rnHI      .       .     fgihit 


jt>,1.VX£S  COCLHL'5  &C.,  f.  78,      Ed.  1537. 

It  was  in  t!i  is  Sermon,  lh.it  l..i  -  i'.h-i.-  lliirnsi'Jf  an    ■■v-IIi-tiop)  .- 
■L  ■■    In  saying  that  tile  Devil  .ins  the  mos!    . 
Preacher  ill  iill   England.     "  Vc   sha' 


STEPHEN    GOSSON. 


: 


The  School  of  Abuse.     1579, 

(a)   The  Sthoole  oj  Abase.      Conleining  a  picasanni  it 

against  Potts,  /''/.-<■,  P/iiirrs,  Jitters,  and  stick  like  Caterpilitn 

of  a  Commonwealth  ;  Sitting  up  tie  Flagge  of  Defiance  to  their 

throwing  their  Bnkuarkfs,  by  Pro- 

•■banc  Writer;,  Nafiiraii  misi'ii  and  common  experience.      1579. 
(/')  An  A/v/ojie  cf  the  Scb,v/e  of  Abuse,  against  Poets,  Fifieis, 
Players,  ami  their  Exensers.  [Dec]     1579. 

-,-  This  attack  is  thoncht  to  have  occasioned  Sib  Philip  SlUKIVS  *tit- 

ins  of  the  f.-lljwing  Apahgiffir  Pocric. 


... 


English  Reprints. 
4.     Sir   PHILIP    SIDNEY. 

An  Apology  for  Poetry,    [?  1580.] 


An  Apologie  for  Poetrie.      Written  by  the  rig/it  nohte,  vertitoits, 

and  learned  Sir  F 'HiLii1  Sidney,  Knight.      1595. 

H.  W.  T.osg™j..)w.     The  defence  of  Poelry  is  a.  work  of  rare  mtHl. 

is  a  golden  lillle  volume,  which  Ihu  ^rii..l..r  may  l.iy  Ijcncalh  his  i*iJlr>wr 


I 


Thi  l-.iywhgi  of  Poetry. 

■H*  Anrtomy  ojihe  ligeet*  of  Pcetry. 

Tkt  Analemv  ■ 

I  'h-i.it/ons  to  Poetry  answered. 

Criticism  of  the  existing  English  Poetry. 

5.     EDWARD   WEBBE, 

A  Chief  Master  Gunner. 

Travels,     1590. 

The  rare  and  most  wonderful  t  hinges  ;vhick  EmvARD  Wluhe 
an  Englishman  borne,  hula  scene  mid  passed  in  his  tronblesotn 
traiiailes,  tit  the  Citlies  of  lenuakm,  fhima.'ko,  Bethedent  ait, 
Gaiety :  and  in  all  the  lamies  0/  Ic-.vric,  Egift,  Greeia,  Russia, 
ami  in  the  Land  of  Prester  John. 

Wherein  is  set  foorth   his  extreame  slanerie  tnstaiitcd  mat 
yeres  togither,  in  the  dittos  ,ui,l  »,i«  if  the  great  Turk  again, 
the  Landes  of  Persia,  Tartaria,  Spaitte,  and  Portugal!,  with  the 
manner  of  his  releasiment  and  eomin:.-  to  England.     [1590.] 

6.     JOHN    SELDEN. 

Table  Talk.     [1634-1654.] 

T.ihk  Talk:  being  the  Diivcnrses  of  John  SELDEN,  Esq.  ; 
his  Senee  of  various  Matters  of  weight  and  high  consequent, 
relating  especially  to  Religion  and  State.     1689. 
_  S.  T.  CoLEBira.E.    There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  ihl 

ages  of  any  unHi-|iui:.l  v.ni 


.villi  Sm. 


II.  H.M.I. 
i'nUeir.   \ 


le  of  wisdom. — Literal 
\  very  short  and  small  v . 


E  nglish    Reprints, 
ROGER   ASCHAM 


Toar.  op  h  i  lus.     1544. 

Tosfiftulnf,  the  SAok  of  Shoeiinge,  ccnttyiied  in  iwa  /mat, 


dialoBlle  between    ro.roPN/ti'i   1. 11  it _ /';-','/.■ 


only  gives  us  mil-  nf  [lie  very  ._.... 

...   fi-_-  tells    Kin,;    Henry   Vlll.,  in   lii5   Indication,  "this  Ihli 

puipoKd,  beat-    — 


Be,  UntStKUe  (^^adV^b^m^aa  SH' 

8.     JOSEPH    ADDISON. 

Criticism  on  Parodist  Lost. 

From  the  Spectator,  being  its  Saturday  iisues  betnecn  ;i  Dec. 

and  j  May,  171a.     In  thesL  paper >,  ..Inch  constitute  a  Primer  I 

Lest,  Audi  01  ■  iod  interpreted  to  the  jjeneral  Enflu* 

piih lie,  the  great  Epic  poem,  wbldi  had  [hen  been  published  nearly  hji.'  J 

.he  AMilb  C/iiimctm,  ti 

lie  /.ravi/ii  uf  cadi  of  its  Twelve  J- 


ir  £nfiL,.-*urr,:nid 


9.     JOHN    LYLY, 


Wherein  are  conleintd  the  delights  thai  I!  . 

:   ■.:,■  ;,    '■:  ..:/.:  .  .'   .    .  :  .     ■  .      .    . 

in  age  ly  the ferfeetHmt  of  Wisedome.     1579. 

EUPHUES  and  his  England.  Containing  hn  voyage  air! 
aducnturcs,  my.if.d  with  sundry  prcti-  discourses  of  honest  Leu:, 
the  description  of  the  countrcy,  the  Court,  and  the  manners  el 
that  ftlm        irKn 
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10.     GEORGE    VILLIERS, 

The  Rehearsal.     1671. 
The  Reltcarsal,  as  it  tvtts  Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 

my  of  the  passa^u-s  of  . 1 1 j r  ■_■■-■  ■  --—  fjl.iv,  ili.i:  were  parodiei 
untie  Satire  on  [Invlits  i:i  tin  ..li.ov-.i.'r  of  /.'.■.'  VI-  ■; 
.it..-  ■  ..:■■■  ■  ■  ::  ■■  :  -.'.      I:.  ■    ■     I-    ■    ■  :.-.-. 

JLKJSI.HAJL  if  also  prcfi.ieil  10  the  play. 
i-  H,;r,,i,:  n.-iys,  ti.st  inti-o.-i.icud  :.-v  sir  W.  D'Ai  en-an  r 
veloped  by  Drviie:-*',  arc  the  object  of  this  laughable 


The  Pod  repaid  (li 


mitated  [he  dres 
mt  to  the  Duke  < 


.if  (his  Uulie 

id  afterwords 


11.     GEORGE    GASC01GNE, 

Setditr  and  Put, 

The  Steel  Glass,  4c.     1576. 

(a)  ^  Remembrance  of  ike  wet  imployed  life,  and  gaily  end.  1 

George  Gaskoigne,  Esquire,  :uho  deceased  at  Stalmford  ii 

Lincoln  shin,    the  7  of  October,    1577.      The  reports  of  Geok. 

Whetstons,  Cent.      "" 

There  is  only  one  copy  of  this  metrical  Life.    It  is  in  the  Uodlcian  Library. 

(/•)   Certayne   notes  of  instruction  concerning  the  making 

verse  or  ryme  in  English.     1575. 

This  is  our  First  printed  piece  of  Poetical  Criticism. 
</)  The  Steele  Clas. 


Written  in 
Pr'ibaljly  the  fourth  printed  English 
iir  T.  Wvatt  being  the  three  earlier 

(d)  The  comfloy?it  ofpm 


:  those  by  Barclay,  Roy,  and 
An  Elegie.     1576. 

2.     JOHN    EARLE, 

J/hwanh  ItishoP  of  SALISBURY. 

Microcosmo  graphic     1628. 
tfhit,  or  a  recce  of  the   World  ttisrevered ' ;  in 
Essays  and  Ciaracters. 

;lebrated  book  of  Characters  i-  :"i:i]iliic..llY  .lu-.ctiplive  of  the  Ene- 
:d  itself  tea  young  Fellow  of  Mertun 
ia  Hypocrite,  A  Sceptic  in  Religion, 


.  lifeofth<  , 

Oxford:  in(::„(!:,,-.,I.V/„/ 

■        ■■■■    ■      :■        .■     . 

This  Wart  is  a  notable  specimen 
Literature,  foil  of  interest  :  and  whit 
'  ich  they  were 


1.!  1:11:  Tini?-.  jj. 
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13,     HUGH    LATIMER, 

Bx-Bhitf  a/  Worcester. 
Seven  Sermons  before  Edward  VI. 

The  fyrste  [—seii*nth]  Sermon  of Mayster  HuciM   LATUM. 
which*  he  preached  before  the  XZfnges  MaiatU  uythin 

paJayct  at  tVistniinstcr  ok  each  Friday  in  Lent,      1549. 


Sir  J  -.■■'■ 
e*ible,  |U 


isnnfuished  as  a  tamer  or  a  scholar,  bur  c*ercismg 

Lllds  by    rf   fcri'U   -f I-;-. [ lit Unjt    lii.vu^   from    the  deep 

which  animated  hi1*  pktiti.  picliy,  ami  free  spoken  Sermons,—. 

14.     Sir  THOMAS    MORE. 

Translation  i/Utopia.      1516-1557. 

Ajnittfull  and  pieman/,:'  TBerkt  ,/'  the  fr'/  stale  0,  a  , 
lie*,  and  of  the  new  y it  called  Otapia:    Written  in  Latin!  h 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Knyghl,  and  translated  into  Engljihe  fy 
Ralph  Rouvnson. 

Loud  CAMrnru.1..  Since  ihe  time  of  Plato  there  had  been  no  composi- 
tion given  lo  like  wortd  which,  for  itnajji nation,  for  philosophical  discnrjiiriJ' 
tion.  for  a  familiarity  i.iih  tin-  li: :,,...  [■.:,-.  ,f  .■■,.Crn:,..-nt,  fi>r  a  knowledge  of 
1  In'  grilles  i,f  human  action,  for  a  keen  ohxcrvatlon  of  men  and  malum,  and 

fot  felicity  of  express  ul  to  the    Utopia-— Lk-a  <•/:■>,' 

/.vnfCbHKir.'.'.-rH/.i/c  </Sir.    T.  .!/»«),  i-  sS3.    &/.  l8«. 


Hthtifne 


GEORGE    PUTTENHA 


The  Art  of  English  Poesy.     15S9. 


M. 

POESIfc 


Contrived  into  three  Bookes  :  The  first  of  POETS  and  POESIK, 
the  second  of  Proportion,  the  tfiird  of  Ox&amrht. 

W.  Ot-PVS.      It     .  ;■  .iii.Mis.  '.'.samples,  character!. 

and  fragment*  of} 

Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH,  liv.     Ed.  1736. 

0.  GlLCHHI!T.  On  many  accounts  one  of  tile  moat  curious  and  entertain- 
ing, and  intrinsically  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  age  of  Qusej, 
Euzautii.    The  a 


\e.—Ce*tsvra  Litervria,  i.  331),  Ed.  1E05, 
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1 6.     JAMES    HOWELL, 

Clerk  of  the  Cnatcil  to    CHARI.F.S  I,  :   after-wants    Historiographer  I, 

Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel.    1642. 

Instructions  for  fan;  me  travel  fc.  Shelving  !y  -what  fours,  ami 
ill  what  compasse  of  time,  one  may  tit.'x  an  csael  Survey  of  the 
Kin-domes  unit  States .;/  Christendom;,  and  arrive  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Languages,  ie  :evod purpose. 

The  Murray,  B.rniiKLR,  ami  I'rneticat  i.nhlt  iii  the  Gran  J  Tour 

:  .    ■■ 
The  route  sketched  out   by  **  '      ' 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Gen 


,1  i>"y  tliLs  delightfully  quaint  V 
nd,  Germany,   the    Netherlands,  an 


at  the  C 


17.     NICHOLAS  UDALL, 

Waster,  first  of  Elm  College,  the-  0/  Westminster ."  ' 
Roister  Doister.     [1553-1566.] 

believed  to  he  the  first  true  English  Comedy  that  ev 

h  is  tlioujht  :..  Iiavi:  litirn  printed  in  1566. 


"boy"  tt>l 


18.     A   Monk  of  Evesham, 
The  Revelation,  Ac.     1186J-1410].     1485. 

T  Here  btgynnyth  a  mar-vtlioits  nnelaeien  that  was  scknuytt 
of  almighty  god  by  sent  Nyeholas  to  a  monie  of  Enyshansme 
the  days  of  Kyitge  Hichard  the  'yrst.     And  the ycre  of  more  h 
At.  C.Lxxxxvi. 

One  of  the  rarest  of  KhrIi-Ii  I  »  I     ;■  of  dU  earliest  of  English 

printers  William  I'P  Mali  r s j .1  ;  n-li  .  iiriiitcd   ilii,  tt.l  about  1485,  in  " 
ttfMmteft 

additions,  the  urthi>£ra| 


.uhy,  bcinc  of  about  1. 
Vision  orPurgatory- 


i 'j  English   Reprints. 

19.     JAMES  I. 

A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.     1604. 

(a)    The  Essays  of  a  Prentise,  in  the  D'mint  Art  of '  Feesii. 

Prinlc J  while  jAMiUi  V],  of  Scotland,  Bl  Edinburgh  in  156;  i  and  include* 
Am  Short  I  .  ■  CaKteKth  ttwtttvit  mJ 

tic/writ  in  s. . -.-;.■  1  !\vtit.  which  i*  another  veiy  early  piece  of  printed 
Poetical  Crilicisto. 

[6)  A  CtuiUtfdlaitete  Marts.     1604. 

To  this  text  has  been  added  a  full  account  of  tilt  Introduction  **.t  Rally 

use  of  Tobacco  in  RhsIwI.    'Hie  htrh  lirti  came  \„i =  in  Europe  asi 

medicinal  leaf  for  poultices!  smt&ing  it  was  afterw.-mls  le;iiu!  frmiL  ih- 
Ameeican  Indians. 

Our  Royal  Author  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  '. — 

"A  cuiLomc  lolhiome  to  the,  eye,  hateful  to  the  boh,  liatincfuu  to  th: 
btaine,  ctanjernLi:,  tn  the  li-i^-s  iiint  i:i  the  hlncke  >EbFihiiag  fume  (hereof, 
nearest  rcscnil'lii.L'  the  liorrilile  Sii^i.m  -:ul.1:.:  ..fine  ]iit  thru  ii  boltomlesi.' 

20.     Sir  ROBERT  NAUNTON. 

MnttrofthtCMrafWara*, 

Fragmenta  Regalia.      1653. 

Fragmenta  Regalia:  or  Observations  on  the  late  (W 
Elizabeth,  her  Times  and  Favourites.    [1630.] 


2i.     THOMAS  WATSON, 

Poems.     15S2-1593, 

(a)   The  'ErvaTottimflm  or  Passionate  Centurie  of Ac-ue. 

Divided  into  two  farts :  whereof,  /he  first  expresstth  the 
Author's  sufferance  in  Loue:  tie  latter,  his  long fartoe/t It  Laiu 
and  all  his  tyrannie.     1582. 

(d)  Melihii:i  s,   Sire  Etloga  in  obilum  Honoratiaimi  1 
Domini  Frascisci  Walsihghaui,     1590. 

(<■)  The  same  translated  into  English,  by  the  Author. 

'd)   The  Tears  of  Fauiie,  or  Lone  disdained.     1593. 

Iiumie  Millm.'J'k-'i'^-'I'  Ih'iUi'eN.  "'""'" 


• 
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22.     WILLIAM  HABINGTON, 

Castara.     1640. 

CASTAKA.      The  third  Edition.      Corrected  and  augmented. 

CASTAR.4  was  Lady  Ll'CY  Heubkht,  the  youngest  child  of  the  Brat 
-ord  Fowls  \  and  these  Poems  were  thielly  murks  of  affection  during  a.  plirn 
ourtship  followed  l.y.-.  I, .,■.■.!■  i-i.ii  1  L.14^.  With  in™,  ate  also  Stings  ol 
■'riendship,  especially  lUo-c  referring  to  tin:  Finn.  I  ;  tonus  Talbot. 

In  :i<Unicjn  to    thc^e    1\ii:i:is,    there   rite   fuur   prose   Characters;    oil   A 

23.     ROGER  ASCHAM, 

The  Schoolmaster.     1570. 

The   Hchoiemaster,    or   plane   and  pcrfitc    :ttay   of   tcachyug 

ehihlren  to  understand,  write,  and  spcake,  in  Latin  long,  but 
specially  purfoted  for  th.:  trinr.t,  hi-yngiiig  up  of  youth  in  tcntle- 
n  anil  Noble  mens  houses,  &T, 

story  of  Lady  .1  a  v  r.  GheyV  il=[ic.!u 


11  reading  Pr.no,  flii  attack  on  th. 
y  Cully' 


1:.  A  .■.!:■: -  ii-  van  iully  iii-  ]■!..,  i  of  MudvinK  Langua] 

I  e  dt.LTiLcd  as  the  douib  !  itiastatto*  of  a  imdtl  took. 

24.     HENRY  HOWARD, 

Sir   THOMAS    WYATT. 

NICHOLAS    GRIMALD. 

Lord  VAUX. 

Tottel's  Miscellany.     5  June,   1557. 

nges  and  Soncttes,  written  by   the   right  honourable  LorJe 
Henry  Howard  late  Earle  at "Surrey,  and  other. 
With  19  ndditional  Poems  from  the  second  edition  by  the  same  prinltl 

Rif  min  'I  i.-tir.i  .  hi"  ;[  July,  1557. 
H,i  .....  ,  I/-  ■..-,. 

'    Tl  itt'li.  in  his  Aidras  to  the  Reader,  say.  !- 

"Thst  VI  fl.Tlif  uvl  v.-rbtten  in  v.;™.  yi!:i  Tint;  ill  -..Hill  parcetles, 
grenl  praise,  the  wiirkc:.  uf  .Uli.ii-.-:  f.ttiiK-s.  lir,!,:.n.,  :-.:nl  other,  doe  proue 
Mimciently.  That  our  tons  is  able  in  that  kynile  10  do  ;ts  Liraiieworthely  Its 
veif,I,  the  honor;,  1,1-1  Mi.  ..•'(.  I  tl1-ii-,l,lvearle  of  Surrey,  and  the  »---■--'- 
or  the  dopewiited  Sit  Thomas  Wynt  the  ciders  renw,  wttb  man 
-J-y  good  Englishe  writers,  doe  show  abundantly,  : 
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Rev.  THOMAS   LEVER, 

II  ..«./  Pnmdura/  St.  Jeknt  Ctlleg 

Sermons.     1550. 


(/•)  A  S/imo-i  presetted  the  fourth  Suitd.ty 
Kynges  Afaieitit,  iiiii  hi.--  honoarahh  Counsel!. 

(c)  A  Sermon  preached  al  Pauls  Crosse. 
These  Sermons  arc  reprinted  fi 
nlrtsm  rarity.     They  throw  much 
Norfolt   rebels;    anil  the  ->ne    ;„    Y 
of  Cainlimlge  University  life  in  the 

26.     WILLIAM  WEBBE, 


A  Discourse  of  English  Poetry.     1586. 

A  Discount  of  English  Poetrit.      Together  with   tiu  Authors 
iitilgemeiit,  touching  the  reformation  cf  our  English  Verse. 

Another  of  ihe  early  pieces  of  Poetical  Criticism,  written   in  the  yell  in 
which  Skakbm'EAKE  IS  suppose!  Is  haw  left  Stratford  for  London. 

Only  iwo  copies  of  this  Work  arc  known,  one  of  these  was  sold  for  /**. 

This  Work  should  be  read  will]   Ht.-isviii'rst's    Translation  of  .ElU. 

/.-/!■'.,  isBa,  see  p.  64-     Wkhi>e  was  nn  advocate  of  Lnglisr    " 

;m,l  liere  ti.m.htcs  Viki.it.'s  first  two   KkIi^.ics  into  them. 
l.iles  into  Siipphic,    UuLls'i,   Song   in  .lie    Fourth    Eglugue 
Snep/iertTs  Calendar. 


27.     FRANCIS   BACON. 

nflerrtnr.fi  Lard  VkrVI.AM  l~iua*n!  Sr.  At.tt.1, 

A  Harmony  of  the  Essays,  &c.     1597- 

Ani  after  my  manner,  I  alter  ever,  when  I  add.    So  III, 

finished; till atihjiuhke.l.-'Sn  Ffiamjis  Bacon,       ~  ' 


L  h',i 


{A)    The  Writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Knight  ■-,.- 
Sotlieitar  General  in  Moralitie,  J'olicie,  Historic. 

(c)   Thi  Essai/s  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Knight,  the  Kit;gs 

.V,','.',7,'(  1-  General!. 


./r^». 


English   Reprints.  1 9 

2S.  WILLIAM  ROY.   JEROME  BARLOW. 

Franciscan  Friars. 

Read  me,  and  be  not  wroth  I    [1528.] 
(o)  Rede  me  and  be  not!  Ktvt&e, 
For  I  save  no  thru**  t>*t  trolhr. 

I  will  asiii^!,1  '■../■■vi'^r-  :■■--■  'late  no  Aye, 
That  my  fain/one  aanaure  shall never  dye, 
O  Cayiyf,  -.i-lin,  ■::,■■„  >,U  ,:■'.-,. -.1  lout  of  alt, 

II  ■;.'/,, ,.„, .;,,;„:  th.m  shall  hare  a  fall. 
satire  on  Unrdinsl  WotfEV,  and  is  the  First  £ 


This  is  the  (ami 


in  led  by  UjnS  U'FT 


of  her 


(b)  A  proper  dyaloge,  behoene  a  CentUlman  and  a  husband- 
man, edit  camplayiiynge  10  of  lay  their  miserable  catamite,  through 
the  ambition  if  the  clergy:. 

(c)  A  compendious  old  Ircalyse,  shewynge,  how  that  Tvt  ought 
to  have  the  scripture  in  Englysshe. 

29.  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH.    GERVASE 
MARKHAM.    J.  H.  van  LINSCHOTEN. 

The  Last  Fight  of  the  "Revenge."    1591- 

(0)  A  Report  of  the  truth  of  the  fight  about  the  lies  of  Acorn, 
/his   last   la   Sominer.       Betwixt    the    ReuenCE,    one 
Afaiestics  Shippes,  and  an  Armada  of  the  A. 
IBy  Si.  W.  Ralfi™.| 
(b\   The  most  honorable  Tra-jaHe  if  Sir  lilt  llAltn  C.whuile, 
Knight,     1595. 

[ByGeKVASE  Markium.] 
(e)  [The  Fight  and  Cydone  .:!  the  Azores. 

[ByJ.U-Hn.Min  van  LjNstiriiTI 


30.  BARNABE  GOOGE. 

Eglogues,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets. 
Eglogs,  Epytaphes,  and  Sonsl/cs  Nr.fly  written  by  lii\KNABt 
Three  copies  only  known.     Reprinted  frani  the  Hiilh  copy. 

:■.  .v„/,-t  „/■/.■;.,■  /..,/,■  „„,,  ii-riiinc*  .fJi.  i,\ 
found  an  account  of  the  trouble  he  had  in  winning  KM  1). 

A  new  Literature  generally  begins  wiih  imitations  and  translate 

When    .hi.   book    lir-t   ,-|-.„-,l.    iKi.i-kuimn    were  .ill   ,!„■   ,:,,;,.   ;,„„„,(; 

■■■, :    Liid:-,i'..r    ■■f  tin.  -!:-v.       tl.i-    CI!-,  ri-.u    ..| 

-■-  tin-  mvre  in .ri.-i-.il.Lr.  The  Inlrniluttion  [ives  a  glim 
,.f  the  principal  Writer:-  ..(  [1:,-  lime.  Midi  as  the  Aiilii  .r-  .if  the  Mlnvr 
.Matislrales,  the  Translators  nf  SivEcVs  Tragedies,  etc.,  an. I  in.lii.l 
*  11  cS    names   as    ILumii,    IIhaMiK,    lii.fNUi.- 1  :■■:,    Nlui.i.e,    N-.h- 


Works  in  the  Old  Spelling 


■ 


The  English   Scholar's   Library. 

16  Parts  are  now  published,  in  Cloth  Boards. 

Any  part  may  be  obtained  separately. 

The  general  character  of  this  Series  will   be  gathered 

from  the  following  pages; — 31-26. 

i.  William  Caxton.    Reynard  the  Fox  50 

2.  John  Knox.    The  First  Blast  of  the 

Trumpet 50   „ 

3.  Clement    Robinson    and    others.      A 

handful  of  Pleasant  Delights    .  50  ., 

4.  [Simon  Fish.]     A  Supplication  for 

the  Beggars  .  ...  50  „ 

5.  [Rev,  John  Udall.]     Diotrephes         .  50  „ 

6.  [  ?  ]     The  Return  from  Parnassus  .  50  „ 

7.  Thomas  Decker.    The  Seven  Deadly 

Sins  of  London  .  .  50  ,. 

8.  Edward   Arber.     An  Introductory 
Sketch   to  the  "Martin  Marpre- 

late "  Controversy,  1588-1590     .   St.00 

9.  [Rat.  John  Udall.]    A  Demonstra- 

tion of  Discipline.  .       .  50 

10.  Richakd   Stanihurst.    "  .ffineid   I.- 

IV."  in  English  hexameters         .         .    SI, 00 
ir.  "The  Epistle" 60«*' 

12.  Robert  Ghef.n.     Menaphon  .  50    „ 

13.  George  Joy.   An  Apology  to  William 

Tyndale 50   ., 

14.  Richard  Barnfield.     Poems  -    SI. 00 

15.  Bp.  Thomas  Cooper.  An  Admonition 

to  the  People  of  England  .  $1.00 

iG.  Captain  John  Smith.     Works. 

pages.    Six  Facsimile  Maps.      2  Vols  . 


.. 


The  English  Scholars  Library. 
I.    William  Caxton, 

nrjtot  Printer. 

Translation  of  REYNARD  THE  FOX.     "4^1. 
[Colophon.]      /  ham  not  added  ne   myniisslted  but  k 

/.'■■'/;:.■ '■■,''  ■•■■:  i;  r,-  ■■■'.' .'  .-.'■■■  /..,(.'     ::•     ■.' .:■.';/  h  :■;::  ;>r  ■/;/■'  /::  /  and  /;;■ 

me  WILLIAM   Caxton  translated  in  to  tkis  rude  and  sympis 
tugiyssh  in  th\e\  abbey  of westinestre. 

!,  ■■■■■■-;,  ,      ■        !         .  ■    ■  :■■■!.■  ■■       ■ 

printed  i,v..:.iv,  ■-..  -tmUBSahrf ihfl w*  rnww  ■■  [urn,  nil. 

The  Si.iry  ii  the   llioiri  uf  the  'l-'hrL-a  fraudulent    Escapes  of  th*  Fi 
ii-T:-,  [)«ni-;hme:il.  ill.:  te.iw..L  irl  ihe  Defeat  of  Justice  liy  flattering  lips  u 
dishonourable  deeds.      It  also  shows  the  struggle   between   the  power 
Words  and  tile  power  of  Blows,  :,   r.-;nl1i.:t   between  Miivj  and    Matter. 
:.!■.:■■    I      ■  ]i.:ikc  :  the  blame 


^"•"Vl 


>.    John  Knox, 

tic  Satcli  Rtfenner. 

The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet,  Ac. 

'558- 

(a)  The  First  Etas!   of  a  Trumpet  against   the  i. 

A'..-  -iii.-tiit  of  Women. 

(b)  The  Propositions  (o  fa  entreated  in  the  Second  BLAST. 
This  work  ni  wrung  out  of  the  heart  of  JuHS  KNuTi,  while,  at  Dieppe, 

he  heard  of  the  martyr  lire*  of  England,  and  was  anguished  thereby.  At 
that  moment  the  liberties  of  "ii-cit  Uriel  hi.  and  therein  the  hopes  of  the 
whole  World,  lav  in  the  laps  uf  four  women—  Maky  of  Loraine,  the  Recent 
>f  Si-otlaiid  ;  her  daughter  M,n;l  fill.:  Oiicuii  ol  Se.jt,.);  (Jumn  M.inv 
Trn„n  :  and  the  Pr.ru.es-S  El-i/ABSTB. 
The  Volume  ,<.,,  primed  at  Geneva. 

-i  of  his:  First-  Blast,  * 

3.    Clement  Robinson, 

A  Handful,  of  Pleasant  Delights. 
1584. 

A  Handefnl  of  p!e:i.iaii!  deities,  Containing  siim/rie  it: 
and  delectable  Histories,  in  diners  iimles  of  Metier.  Newt 
deuisid  to  the  newest  times  that  arc  now  in  v.  . 
enerie  Sonet  orderly  pointed  to  his  proper  Tune.  With  n 
additions  of  certain  Songs,  Is  rerie  tale  deuiscd  Notes,  1 
commonly  inowen,  nor  z-'sed heretofore. 
i'rlt:t  t.l  quota  from  A  .VaegaSt,  Qfe.,  in  this  Poetic 


whiet 


,;!,  ... 


-'.\, 


a  of  the  Ledie  Gre, 


The  English  Scholar's   Libra- 
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4.    [Simon  Fish, 

A  Supplication  for  the  Beggar 

[?  ,529.] 

A  Snpplitaeyon  for  the  Beggars. 

Stated  by  J.  Fox  to  have  been  distributed  iu  the  streets  of  London  I 
Candlemas  Day  (,  Feb.,  .519). 

Thi«  u  the  Fifth  Fratcuaol  bouk  (not  bei»K  a  portion  of  Holy  Scriptm 
that  wmi  pfinM  I  bi  Lho  EngUlll  l-.Mignage. 

Tbe  authorship  of  tini.  .,1. ..'.-.  -   1  :  v  j  ^a^aa^c  in  Sir  1 


5.    [Rev.   John  Udall, 

DlOTREPHES.     [1588] 

The  stale  of  lie  Cinrci  of  England*,  hid  open  hi  a  confetti. 

het-tstene  DlOTREPHES  a  Byshopp,  TehtULLUS  a  Papisle,  D: 

m  vsitrcr,  PaNDOCHUS  an  Inntkeeper,  and  Pauls 

(•readier  of  the  ■word  of  Cod. 

This  is  the  forerunning  tract  of  the  M.IRT1V  MARPRELA  TF  Ciml- 

I  !  1-  .-....- 1  it  . •-!"  I  >!.  I'.i: -t -'l  iifs's.  Inn,  which  is  in  a  pmtirii 

■  m:  1  m  the  lush  roud  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 

6.    [     ?    ] 
The  Return  from  Parnassus. 

[Acted  1602.]     1606. 
The  Return:  from    Ptrnossus :    or  The  Scourge  of  Simon 
Publiijuely  acted  by  the  Students  in  Saint  loins    Co/ledge  1 
Cambridge. 

This   play,   written   by  a   University    man    in    December,    1601,    brin; 
Willi  An  Ksui'.-ind    Rmuim  BfliimiE  on  to  the  Stage,  and  (nahes  the 

*  -KemT.'  Few  ofthevnmersrty  pen  plaics  well,  they  srnell  too  much 
that  writer  Quit!  rind  tiiiit  writer  Mctamfrfkesis,  and  talks  loo  much 
I'mstrplna  and  /,■</■,' ■.','.  •  :  \N  liv  !:it<-.  c-.ir  fellow  Sliakesptart\XKf  tbe 
1.11  dowiie,  I  t.-lvl  'M.l  .':■!!  /.».„..-?  uu  O  I  In  I  «rt  /owoh  Li  a  peslile 
fellow,  be  brought  vp  fftiract  Killing  tbe  P.iets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow  Sllmi 
./.■.ii,1  bull  i^i  ■.■en  him  11  i-iir^i:  iii;i[  iniidc  him  beray  his  credit  : 


The  English  Scholars  Library. 
7.     Thomas  Decker, 

The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of 
London,  &c.    1606. 

The  scum  deadly  Status  of  London  :  drawn  in  seiten  antral! 
Coaches,  through  the  icttai  scuernl.l  Gates  of  the  Citii,  brmgil 
the  Plague  ■with  them. 
A  proie  Allegorical  Satire.  >; mi:;;  i  mo.-t  vivi.l  iiicture  of  London 

The  seven  sins  are— 

Lying. 

Canolklight  {Dads  of  Darbies  s). 

Apish  nl--.  '1  :■.■,■■      ■■■"  .'■  !■:■■■■»  ■ 
Ssiavixu  (Cbcatiiic).  and  Chup.i.tv. 
Tli.-it  ..harlot-,  JrivLfs,  ,..1. ■-.-.  ijti-n,l.ii,r.   ;.!!■!  lull  nvers,  are  .ill  allejori 
oily  described. 

8.      The  Editor. 
An  Introductory  Sketch  to  the 

Martin  Marprelate  Controversy. 
158S-1590. 

(a)    The  general  Episcopal  Administration,  Censorship,  Z-c. 
{6)  The  Origin  of  the  Controversy. 

(f)  Deposition!  and  Examinations, 
id)  State  Documents, 
{e)   The  Brief  held  by  Sir  John    P 

.Martinisls. 

The  Rev.  J.  L'dali  (wh.i  M.i-.  hfuvr^r.  «.'  ;i  Martini,!]  ;  Mrs.  GtAsr, 
of  Molesey,  Rev.  F.  J'bsnv.  Sir  K.  Km.,!!  nr.v,  cf  I'j.i lev,  near  North- 
ampton; HuHPHkEY  Newman,  the  London  cobbler  ;  J..HN  Hai.es.  F,S|.,  of 

Coventry;    Mr.  and    Mr..    W .-.I..-:.    ,,l'    W.,.-l„„:    Jon  THKO 

Esq.;  Hdnrv  Shah-.,  b<.»:,k::iiid<;i  of    Northampton,  and  the  ft 

if)  Miscellaneous  Information. 

(g)  Who  were  the  Writers  mho  wrote  under  the  name  of  Mak. 

TIM   MARfREI-ATE? 

9.     [Rev.    John    Udall, 

Miuiitir  at  Kiagsto*  a*  Th.xmes.\ 

A  Demonstration  of  Discipline.    '588- 

A  Demonstration  of  Hie  trueth  of  that  discipline  which 
Cheiste  hath  prescribed  in  his  loordc  for  the  gouernement  of  his 
Church,  in  all  times  and  places,  rut/!  the  aide  of  the  werlde. 

Printed  with  the  secret  Martinis  |ire.,s.  at  I'a.i  M,)le;ey,  near  Hampton 
Court,,  in  July,    i.;SS  :    and  secretly   distributed  with  the  Epitome  III  the 

"FoTtBL  WoTlt?  Uuall  lingered  to  death  in  orison. 
It  iapcrhap*.  the  must  complete  arcurn';i:t.  lei  ,.,r  I  ■i'i;nn^'.L,  for   Fresby- 
ti.ii.ir]  PilriL..]ii..|,i.  ;,-  ii    n.i.  then  iiiid-;r.,t,.  ,,l.       lH  aulhiir  a-,-.:rte,l  fur  it,  till; 
infallibility  ■.!"  .1  Ditiiuj   L.,gi..  :  l.'ii  l»-.j  ccneratii.n.  had  not  passed 
l.:l...iv  (iiii.l-r  tit,-  tt.,.JiinSi  of  Experience)  much  of  this  Church  Poli 


26      The  English  Scholar's  Library. 

1 6.      Captain   John   Smitl 

Prttidtnttf ■rirftHia,  and  Admiral  o/ Mrf  Ensl-Oh 

WORKS.- 1 608- 1631.     !™/[.$4.<" 
A  complete  edition,  with  six  facsimile  plates. 
Occasion  was  taken,  in  the  preparation  of  this  Edition,  dis|»5- 
sionately  to  te^t  i!„-  Author's  statements.     The  result  is  pe  '   "' 
-  uisrnctory.     'ITie  Liiuv.lnsliiie  ( 'ii  plain  is  to  \>e.  implicitly  b- 
in  all  that  he  relates  of  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
The  following  ale  the  chief  Texts  in  Hits  Volume  :- 
1 1.)  A  true  Relation  or  Occurrences  In  Virginia, 
a.   A  Map  of  Virginia.     1611 
(3.   A  Description  of  New  England.     1616. 
'4  )  New  England's  Trials.    1620  and  1622. 
5.)  Toe  History  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and 

6.)  An  Accidence  for  young  Seamen.    ifiuS. 

7. 1  Hia  true  Travels.  Adventures,  and  Observations.    7 
8.1  Advortlsements  for  Planters  in  New  England,  or  1 


The  first  Three  English  Books  on 
America.     [?  I5">i555- 

This  work  is  a  perfecl   Encyclopedia  respecting  the  i- 
Spanish  ami  English  Voyages  to  America. 
Small  Paptr  Edition,  45°  fifi-i  '"   One  Volume,  Demy  4 

Large  Paper  Edition  in  One  Volume,  Royal  4/1'. 
The  Three  Books  are— 
(1.)  Or  the  new  landeB,  etc     Printed  at  Antwerp  about  ljir. 
This  is  tht  ji:.:t  l-.iigii.'fi  ,'v.!*  in  -,,-liiih  tin.  ->;v>\!  Amrr 

(2.)  A  Treatise  of  the  new  India,  etc.  Translated  by 
RICHARD  E11KN  from  Si.mastmN  Mi.T-XSTKU's  Cosmografky . 
and  printed  in  1(53.     The  Second  English  Book  an  America. 

[3. )  The  Decades  or  the  New  World,  etc.,  by  Pietro  Mawwe 
!  TiTins  Martyr"!,  translated  hv  RiciiAitn  Eiien,  and  printed  in 
'555-       The    Third  Rngisk   Book   on   America.      Shakes  fi:  art' 


A  List  of  837   London  Publishers, 

1 553-1640. 

This  Master  Key  lo  English  Hibliography  for  the  period  also 
gives  the  appro.vimate   [it-rioil   iliat  each  Publisher  \ 


Demy  4/0,  32//. 


as  in  bud- 


27 
Ftap.  4/0,  Cloth,   Gilt. 

THE   ONLY   KNOWN    FBAliMENT    OK 

The  First  printed 
English  New  Testament,  in  Quarto. 

By  W.  TINDALE  and  W.  ROY. 
Sixty  pholo-Utkograplied  pages  ;  prxcdtf by  a  critical  PREFACE. 

DKTEfLY  told,  [he  story  of  this  profoundly  interesting  work  is  a: 
follows : — 

In  1534  TiNDM.r.  worn  from  London  to  Hamburgh;  where 
remaining  [or  about  .1  yenr,  he  journeyed  on  to  Cologne  ;  and 
there,  assisted  by  William  Rur,  subsequently  the  author  o[  [he 
satire  on  Wolsey,  Rede  me  mid  be  unit  u-rotne  [see  j).  19],  he  began 
this  first  edition  in  |i<\  ■ad/A  ^tmsr..-,  .j!  die  Lnylish  New  Testament. 

A  virulent  enemy  of  the  Reformaiion,  CoaiL.fctis,  at  that  time  an 
exile  in  Cologne,  learnt,  through  giving  nine  10  the  printer's  men, 
llmt  P.  Quental  the  printer  had  in  hand  a  secret  edition  of  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  New  Testament,  In  great  alarm,  he 
informed  HeHMAN  Mim_k.  a  Si'ii.ilnr  of  die  cilv.  who  moved  the 
Senate  to  stop  the  printine;  ■  lint  Crirm.i  [  ■  could  neither  obtain  a 
si;: hi  of  ill-  Translator.- .  1  ■  ..■;■  .1  Hlii'i'i  of  the  impression. 

Tindale  and  RuY  fled  with  the  printed  sheets  up  the  Rhine  lo 
Worms  i  and  there  completing  this  edition,  produced  also  another 
in  Svo.  without  glasses.  Both  editions  were  probably  in  lineland  bv 
March.  1526. 

Of  the  six  thousand  copies  of   which    they  together 

posed,   there  remain  hut    this   fragment   of  the  first  o 

edition,  in  4to ;  and  of  tin:  N-eond  Kihiion.  in  Svo,  one  completi 
copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  and  a" 
imperfect  one  in  tiim  of  fit.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

In   the  Preface,   the   original    documents  are   given    i 


i  of  the  Englis 


Evidence  connected  with  tie  first  Twa  Editi 
cin  Testament,  77"-.,  in  Quarto  and  Octavo— 
I.     WILLIAM  I 'imulk's  antecedent  career. 
II.    Tlie  Printing  at  Cologne. 

III.  The  Printing  at  Worms. 

IV.  William  RdV.h  t  u:ni"c;iO[i  with  these  [editions. 
V.     The  landing  rind  distribution  in  England. 

VI.     The  persecution  in  England. 

Typographical  and  Literary  Evidence  connected  with  the  pre. 

nowuw*— 

I.     It    was    printed    for    Tjndale    by    Peter    Que* 
Cologne,  before  106. 

II.  It  is  not  a  portion  of  tin'  separate  Compel  of  Matthew  prinlei 

previous  to  that  year. 

III.  It  is  therefore  eenuinly  a  fragment  of  the  Quarto. 
Is  the  Quarto  a  translation  a/Luther's  German  Version 
Tout      The    prologge,       Inner    Marginal     References, 
[arginal  Glosses. 
*,*  For  a  continuation  of  this  Story  see  C.  Juv'a  .Apolo-y  at  /.  - 
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Captain    WILLIAM  SIBORNE. 

The  Waterloo  Campaign.     1815. 

4tli  Ed,     Ciowd  8vo.     S32  pages,     ij  Medallion   Portraits  fj 

■  Generals.      15  Maps  and  Flans. 

I^iund  in  Red  Cloth,  uncut  edges,  $1.60. 

The  Work  is  universally  regarded  lo  be  the  best  general  Account 
ill  the  English  langlfcvge  of  the  Twenty  Days'  War  :  including  Itii' 
Battles  of  Quaire  Bras,  Ugny,  Waterloo,  and  Wavre ;  and  the 
subsequent  daring  March  on  Paris.  It  is  as  fur  to  the  Ficndl  W 
it  is  to  the  Allies. 


WILLIAM  BLATTY,  M.D..  Surgeon  of  H.M.8.    Victory 

An  Authentic   Narrative  of 

»the   Death  of  Lord  Nelso 
2ist  October,   1805. 
2nd  Ed,     Crown  Svu.     gd/agts.     Two  Itlustrati&tt : 

(1)  Of   Lord   NELSON    in  the  dress  lie  wore  v 
he  received  his  mortal  wound. 


(z)  Of  the  Bullet  that  killed  him. 
Dound  in  Blue  Cloth,  uncut 


The    Paston    Letters. 
1422-1509. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  containing  upwards  of  4\ 
etc.,  hitherto  unpublished. 

JAMES   GA1RDNER, 

Of  the   Public   Record  Ofiici. 

3  Vols.     Fcap.  Sw>,  Cloth  extra,  86.01 
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Hrnrv    Hali.aii.   liiirsilmthn  ta  Ik-:   Literature  of  Europe,  i.  esB,      ' 
Ed.  1837. 

These  Letters  are  the  genuine  correspondence  of  a  family  in  Nor- 
folk during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.     As  such,  Ihey  are  altogether 
character ;  yet  ihe  language  is  no:  so  antiquated  as.  to 
■  serious  difficulty  to  the  modern  reader,      'flip  topics  ol» 
relate  partly  10  (he  private  affairs  of  the  family,  and 
to  the  stirring  events  of  the  lime :  and  the  corresi»ndence 
Stale  papers,  love  letters,   bailiffs  accounts,  santimenlal 
jocular  epistles,  etc. 

the  public  news  of  the  day,  such  ns  the  Lots  of  V>r- 
the  English ;  iht- imlietuwnl,  and  subsequent  murder  at 
the  Duke  of  SUFFOLK  ;  anil  all  the  fluctuations  of  tlre'jgreat 
of  York  and  Lancaster;  we  have  the  story  of  John  » 
's  first  introduction  10  his  wife  ;  incidental  notices  «f  severe 
c  discipline,  in  which  his  sister  frequently  had  her  head  r 
;  letters  from  Dame  ELIZABETH  Brews,  a  malch-making 
1,  who  reminds  the  youngest  John  PASTOM  that  Friday  Is 
I  Valentine's  Hay,"  and  invites  him  to  come  and  visit  heV 

n  the  Thursday  evening  till  the  Monday,  etc.,  etc.      * 
y  Letter  has  been  exhaustively  annotated  ;  ania'  Chrono- 
logical Table,  with  most  copious  Indices,  c 
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THE   "WHITEHALL   EDITION" 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  from  the  Original  Texts  by  II.  Arthur  Douhleday, 
with  the  assistance  of  T.  Gregory  Foster  and  Robert  Elsox. 

In  12  volumes,  imperial  i6mo. 

The  special  features  to  which  the  publishers  would  call  attention 
are  the  type,  which  is  large  enough  to  be  read  with  comfort  by 
all;  the  numbering  of  the  lines,  for  convenience  of  reference; 
the  arrangement  of  the  plays  in  chronological  order ;  and  the  | 
glossary  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  play.  The  text  has  . 
been  carefully  edited  from  the  original  editions,  and  follows  as  • 
nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  Folio  of  1623.  A  few  notes  recording 
the  emendations  of  Modern  Editors  which  have  been  adopted  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  each  play. 

The  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  buckram  and  in  cloth, 
5-r.  per  volume.     Also  in  half-parchment,  gilt  top,  6s.  per  volume. 


some  press  opinions  of  "the  whitehall 

shakespeare:' 

"  The  print  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  the  margin  sufficient,  and  the  volume 
not  too  cumbersome.'' — Times. 

"  The  text  gives  every  evidence  of  being  edited  with  care  and  scholarship.  ] 
.  .  .  On  the  whole,  '  The  Whitehall  Shakespeare  '  promises  to  be  one  of  the  • 
most  generally  attractive  among  the  many  editions  of  the  bard  which  compete 
for  public  favour."— Scotsman. 

MThe  general  effect  is  excellent  ;  ...  it  deserves  a  great  success."— 
National  Observer. 

"  'The  Whitehall  Shakespeare'  commends  itself  by  its  convenient  form,  and 
its  clear  and  handsome  type,  as  well  as  by  some  special  features,  among  which 
is  the  alphabetical  index  to  all  the  characters  in  the  plays  in  each  volume."— 
Daily  -Vrtw. 

"  It  combines,  as  far  as  possible,  the  requirements  of  a  library  and  popular 
edition."—  Literary  World. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  the  market  which  is  more 
prettily  got  up  or  better  printed.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  editions  for  the 
general  reader  that  have  ever  appeared  in  this  country." — Scottish  Leader. 

•'.Paper,  print,  and  binding  leave  little  to  be  desired." — Standard. 

WESTMINSTER  :  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO., 

2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS. 
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